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THE VIRGINIANS 


CHAPTER I. 

TN WTTTCII ONE OF THE VIRGINIANS VISITS HOME. 

N tlie hbraiy wall of one of the 
most famous writers of Amer- 
ica, there hang two crossed 
swoids, which his relatives 
wore in the groat War of In- 
dependence. The one sword 
was gallantly drawn in the 
service of the king, the other 
was the weapon of a brave 
and honored republican 
soldier. The possessor of the 
harmless trophy has earned 
foi liims(‘lf a name alike 
honoi c'd in his ancestors' 
countiy and his own, where 
genius such as his has always 
a poao.id'nl wcdo.oine 

The ensuing history re- 
minds me of yonder swords 
in the historian's study at 
Boston. In ih(i Revolution- 
ary War, tlie subjee-ts of this 
story, natives oC Amc'nea, and <»hiJdr(‘n of the Old Dominion, 
found tli(mis(dv(*-s (‘ng'ig(‘d on didVreut. sides in the quarrel, 
coming togetlie.r p(Meea,l>ly at its <ionc]usion, as brethren 
should, their love never luiving nuit<‘rially diminished, how- 
ev('r angrily the cont<‘st divided them The (*oloi'el in 
searh't, and* the general in him* and buff, hang sidl^ by side 
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in the wainscoted parlor of the Warringtons, in England, 
where a descendant of one of the brothers has shown thou 
portraits to me, with many of the letters wlu(*h they wrote, 
and the books and papeis which lj(dongt‘(l to tlunu. In 
the Warrington family, and to distinguish tlunu I'roin other 
personages of that respectable rac(‘, these* (‘Higu\s ha-vt*, 
always gone by the name of ‘‘The Virginians ; by which 
name their memoirs are christem‘<l. 

They both of tliem passed niiicli time in Eiir()[)e. They 
lived just on the verge of tluit Old Woild from wlu(‘li we art* 
drifting away so swiftly They wt^re familnir with many 
varieties of men and fortune. Their lot brought. tlu‘iii into 
contact with personages of whom we r(‘ad only in books, 
who seem alive, as i read in the Virginians’ h‘tt(‘rs n*gard- 
ing them, whose voices I almost fan(‘i 1 lu*ar, as I read the 
yellow pages written st'ores of vtMis since, blotUul with the 
boyish tears of dibappointcd pa.ssu>n, lUit.i fully desjiatelu'd 
after famous balls and ce.iem<)nu‘S of llio grand Old World, 
scribbled by eainp-tirt's, or out of }n‘ison . nay, there is one. 
that has a bullet through it, and of wdiitdi a greater portion 
of the text is blotted out with the blood of the bear<'r 
These letters had probably in^ver been pr(‘si*rv(‘(l, but for 
the affectionate thrift of oiu* pm*son, to whom tlu^y n(W’'er 
failed in their dutiful eoiT(*s|)()nden(*e Tluur iiuitlnn* k(*pt 
all her sons* l(*tters, from the very first, in \vhi(*li Htunw, 
the younger of the twins, sends his love io his brother, then 
ill of a sprain at his grandfatlH^r's housi* of (’astlewood, in 
Virginia, and thanks his grand pa j)a for a. horsi* whiidi In* 
rides with las tutor, down to tin* lasi, “from my b('lov<‘d 
son,*’ which reached lu*r but a few lu>urs b(*fore bi‘r d(*atb. 
The venerable lady never \isiU*d Europe, save onc<' with 
her parents in the rt'igii of the (leorge tin* Second ; took 
refuge in Riehnnunl wln*u flu* house of ( last.h*W’ood was 
burned down during flu* war, and wuis ealh*d Madam 
Esmond ever art(*r that event, neverearing imudi for tin* 
name or family of \\'ai iington, w lueh she held in V(*rv slight 
(‘stmiation as eompannl (o hei own 

Tlie letieis of tin* Virginians, as tin* ii‘a<It*r w ill pi<*si'ntly 
see, from specimens to lu* shown to him, are b\ no meains 
full. Thi‘y are hints ra,tln*r than tlt*scriptions indications 
and outlines e.hiefly : it nun lx* that tin* present, w nfer has 
mistaken the forms, and fill(*d in the color w rongly Init, 
poring over the do<*unn*nts, I have tried to imagine the 
situation of the \\rit<‘i, when* In* was, and by wdiat pentous 
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surrounded. I have drawn the figures as T fancied they 
were j set down conversations as I think I might have heard 
them; and so, to the best ot my ability, endeavored to revi- 
vify the bygone times and people. With what success the 
task has been accomplished, with what profit or amusement 
to h]]iiself, the kind reader will please to determine. 

One summer morning in the year 1756, and in the reign of 
ins jMa](isty King George the Second, the ‘‘Young Rachel,” 
Virgniiau shi}), Edward Franks master, came up the Avon 
river, on her happy return from her annual voyage to the 
Potomac. IShe proceeded to Pristol with the tide, and 
inooicd in the stieam as near as possible to Trail’s whaif, 
to which she was consigned. Mr. Trail, her pait owner, who 
could survey his ship from his counting-house 'windows, 
straightway took boat and came up hex side. The owner 
of the “ Y ouiig Rafdiel,” a large grave man in his own hair, 
and of adeinui(‘ as])(‘(‘t, gave the hand of welcome to Captain 
Franks, who stood on lus dc‘ck, and congratulated the captain 
uj)on the si)ce(ly and foitnnatc voyage which he had made. 
And renuirking t,hat vo ought to be thankful to heaven for 
Us mercies, he i)roc(‘eded ])H‘scntly to business by asking 
particulars relative to (uirgo and ])assengers. 

Franks was a ])leasant man, who loved a joke. ‘‘We 
have,” says Iks “but. }on(](*r ugly n(‘groboy, who is fetching 
tlie trunks, and a ])assongcr who has the state cabin to him- 
self.” 

Mr. Trail looked as if lie would have iireferred more 
iu(*rcics from heaven Ion found you, Franks, and your 

luck! The ‘l)\d<e William,’ which came in last week, 
brought lourU'(‘n, a.nd slio is not half of our tonnage.” 

“And this })ass(‘ng('r, who has the whole cabin, don’t iiay 
noihin^” (‘ontiinu'd the captain. “Swear now, it wdll do 
you good, Mr. 'Trail, indeed it will. J have tried the me- 
dnniK^” 

“A ])assenger take the whole, cabin and not pay? Gracious 
uie.rey, are you a fool, (ja])tain Franks ” 

“Ask I, lie |)a.ss(‘ng(‘r himself, (or hero he comes.” And, as 
lh(' niasUu* spoke, a young man of some nineteen years of 
age came up tin', hatcdiway. He had a (doak and a s\vor(l 
under liis arm, and was dresscMl in d(‘ep nioiirunig, and called 
out, “(hiinbo, YOU idiot, whv don’t you fet(*h the baggage 
out of the (‘a.bni *'* Well, shipmate, our journey is ended 
You will see all tlu^ little folks to-night whom you have 
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been talking about. Give, my love to Polly, and Betty, and 
Little Tommy j not forgetting my duty to l\lrs Franks. I 
thought, yesterday, the voyage would ne\'(‘r be done, and 
now I am almost sorry it is over. That little, berth in 
my cabin looks very comfortable now I am going to 
leave it ’’ 

Mr. Trail scowled at the young pass(mg<'r who had paid no 
money for his passage H(». seareely noddl'd his head to the 
stranger, when Captain Franks saiil, “ Tliis hi'n* gentlinnan 
IS Mr. Trail, sir, whose, name you have, a-hi'i'rd ot‘ ’’ 

pretty well known in r>risiol, sir,” says Mr. Trail, 
majestically. 

“And this is Mr. Warrington, IMadain Fsniond War- 
rington’s son, of Oastlowood,” eontinued the ea.])tnin. 

The British merchant’s hat was instantlv oh‘ his head, and 
the owner of the beaver was making a prodigious number ol 
bows, as if a crown-prinee were bofori', him 

“Gracious powers, Mr. Warrington ^ This is a delight, 
indeed! What a crowning iiierey that your voyage should 
have been so prosperous ! You must have mv boat to go on 
shore Let me cordially and respei'tfully weleonu'. you to 
England: let me, shake, your hand as thi' son of my bene fa, it- 
tress and patroness, Mrs Esmond Warringt.on, wliose, na,nie 
is known and honored on Bristol Xdiange, I warrant you. 
Isn’t it, Franks ? ” 

“There’s no sweeter tobaeco (*omi*s from Virginia, and no 
better brand thantlu' Three Castles,” says Mr. Franks, draw- 
ing a great brass tobaee.o-box from his ])o(*ket, a-ml thrusting a 
g[uid into his jolly mouth. “ You don't know what a eonifort 
it is, sir; you’ll take to it, bless you, you grow ohli'r. 
Won’t he, Mr, Trail? T wish you had tt*n shiploads it 
instead of one Yon might have ten shipUnids : Tve told 
Madam Esmond so ; I’ve rode over her plantation ; she treats 
me like a lord when 1 go to ilie house ; she don't grudge me 
the best of wine, or keep me <*ooling m\ heels in tin* eouni 
ing-room, as some folks does (w ilh a hjek at Mr ''Ih-ail) 

“ She is a real born lady, she is; and inn;hi have a Ihonsaml 
hogsheads as easy as her hundreds, if lln're were hut iiands 
enough ” 

“I have lately engaged in the Guinea tratle, and eould 
supply her ladyship with any numbei ol lieallhv \(mng 
negroes before, next fall," said Mr. 'rrail, obsetpuously. 

“Wo, are averse to the ])urehase of ne^p-oes Iroin Vtnea.” 
said the young gentleman, eoI»lh . " M \ grandiather and 
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my mother have always objected to it, and I do not like to 
think of selling or buying the poor wretches.” 

It IS for their good, my dear young sir ! for their tem- 
poral and their spiritual good !” cried Mr. Trail And we 
purchase the poor creatures only for their benefit; let me 
talk this matter over with you at my own house. I can 
introduce you to a happy home, a Christian family, and a 
British merchants honest fare. Can’t I, Captain Franks ?” 

“Can’t say,” growled the captain “Never asked me to 
take bite or sup at your table Asked me to psalm-singing 
once, and to hear Mr. Ward preach don’t care for them 
sort of entertainmentwS ’’ 

Not choosing to take any notice of this remark, Mr 
Trail continued in his low tone : “ Business is business, my 
dear young sir, and I know, ’tis only my duty, the duty of 
all of us, to cultivate the fruits of the eaith in their season. 
As the heir of Lady Esmond’s estate ; for J speak, i believe, 
to the heir of that gioat property ” 

The young gentleman made a bow — 

“ ] would urge upon you, at the very earliest moment, the 
propriety, the duty of increasing thi‘ am])le means with which 
heaven lias blessed yon. As an lionest factor, I could not 
do otherwise : as a jirudent man, should L scruple to speak 
of what will tend to your profit and mine, ? No, my dear 
Mr. G-eorge.” 

“My nami^ is not George ; my name is Henry,” said the 
young man as he turned his head away, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Gracious powers ! what do yon mean, sir ^ Did you 
not say you were my lady’s heir ? and is not George Esmond 
Warrington, Esq , — ” 

“Hold your tongue, you fool !” cried Mr. Franks, strik- 
ing the merchant a tough blow on his sleek sides, as the 
young lad turned away. “ Don’t you sec the young gentle- 
man a-swabbing Ins ey<\s, and note his black clothes ? ” 

“What do you im^an, Ca})tain Franks, by laying your 
liand on your owner’s ? Mr (Jeorge is the heir ; I know 
the. colonel’s will w<‘ll enough ” 

“Mr. Ge,org(». is there',’’ said the cajitain, ])ointing with 
his thumb to tin* (h'ck. 

“ Where V ” cries the factor. 

“Mr. (-ile.orge is then'!” n'iterated the captain, again 
lifting up his linger towards the top-mast, or tlu' sky beyond, 
“lie IS dead a yt',ar, sir, e.ome next 9tli of July. He 
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would go out with Goijoral Bra(l(l<K*.k on that dreadful busi- 
ness to the Belle Riviere. He and a thousand more never 
came hack again Ev(‘rv man of tlunu was nuird(n-('d as he 
fell. You know the Indian \va.v, Mr Trail’*” And here 
the captain ^lassed Ins hand rapidly round his head. Hor- 
rible ^ ain't it, sir? horrible! He was a line young man, 
the very picture of this oiu‘, only Ins hair was blaek, whieh 
IS now hanging in a bloody Indian vigwain. He was often 
and often on boaid of tin* ‘ Vouiig Ihiehel/ and would have 
Ins chests of hooks brok(‘ oixui on de(‘k before they was 
landed. Ho was a shy iind sihuit, voiing gent* not like this 
one, whudi was the merriest, wildest young ftdlow, full of 
his songs and fun Ho took on dn'adlul at the news; went 
to Ins hod, had that fewr uliioh lays so many of \nx\ by the 
heels along that swampy Botonuu*, but he\s got belttu* on tlie 
voyage : the, voyag(‘ luakt's evm*} one lud.ttu* ; and, in course, 
the young gmitleiuan e.an’t be fou‘V(‘r a-(‘ryiiig after a 
brothoi wiio dnss and leaves him a great fortune. Ever 
siii(*,i' wo sighii'd Ivcdaiul he has he(‘ii (piite gay and happy, 
only he would go off at times, when ho was most merry, say- 
ing, *I wish my dean^st (loorgy could enjoy tins lu‘ro siglit 
along with me,’ and when \ou ineutioiuul ili(‘ t’otlu^r's name, 
jon see, he couldn’t stand it” And the hoiu^st (*ai)tan\'s 
own eyes filled with t(‘ars, as he iuim'd and looked towarils 
the object of Ins eoin passion. 

Mr. Trail ussuiikmI a lugtibnons eonnienanc’e befiUing the 
tragic (‘omiiliment wit.ii whieh h(‘ ])r('pan*d to greet tlui 
young Virginian, but the latter answiu-ed him very <*urtly, 
declined Ins offers of hos])italit\ , and onl\ stayed in Mr. 
Trail’s house long enough to drink a glass of wine aaid to 
tak(‘ up a sum of momw of which he stood in iu‘ed. Hut 
and Oa])t<un Franks ])art(*<l on the viu-y warmest terms, and 
all tlu‘ little er(‘W of ihi‘ *- V<mng Ibudud ” eheertul from tin* 
ship's side as tlunr passcngiu’ h‘lt it 

Again and agiiin H.iirv Wiirr.nglon and his brother ha<l 
por(*d ov(u* th(‘ English nmp, and determined upon the 
luaiise which should take upon arriving at Ilonu^ All 
AiiK'ricNUis who love the old iMuintr'y - -and what gently- 
nurtured man <n’ woman of Vm;h»-S<i\on nice does not? - - 
have (U’C this ndnsirsotl thoir Kngbsli travels, and visited in 
fancy tin' spots with which their hopes, tluur panuits’ fond 
storn‘s, tludr fnmitls’ dc'seript ions, hn\e ren«lered tlumi famil- 
iar There are ft*\v t lunges to me me »re a fleet im;' in th<‘ history 
of the' ([uarrel which iliMtlcal tlie twsi grcsit nataons than tin* 
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recurrence of that word Home, as used by the younger tow- 
ards the elder country. Harry Warrington had his chart 
laid out. Before London, and its glorious temples of St. 
Paul’s and St Peter’s ; its grim Tower, Avhere the brave and 
loyal had shed their blood, from Wallace down to Balmerino 
and Kilmarnock, pitied by gentle hearts, — before the 
awful window at Whitehall, whence the martyr Charles had 
issued, to kneel once more, and then ascend to heaven ; — 
before Playhouses, Parks, and Palaces, wondrous resorts of 
wit, pleasure, and splendor; — before Shakspeare’s resting- 
place under the tall spire which rises by Avon, amidst the 
sweet Warwickshire pastures ; — before Derby and Falkirk 
and Culloden, where the cause of honor and loyalty had 
fallen, it might be to rise no more : — before all these points 
in their pilgrimage there was one which the young Virgin- 
ian brothers held even more sacred, and that was the liome 
of their family, — that old Oastlewood m Hampshire, about 
which their parents had talked so loudly. From Bristol to 
Bath, from Batli to Salisbury, to Wiuc*h(‘st(n‘, to Hexton, to 
Home^ they knew the way, and had imipped the journey 
many and many a tune 

We must fani*y our American tra\^dlor to be a handsome 
young fellow, whose suit of sabli's only made him look the 
more luterostiug The idiimp landlady fiom her bar, sur- 
round i‘d by her china and punch-bowls, and stout gilded 
bottles of strong waters, and glittering rows of silver flagons, 
looked kindly after the young genthnnau as he passed 
through the imi-hall from his posUdiaisi', and the obsequi- 
ous chamberlain bowed him upstairs to the “ Llosc ” or the 

Dolphin ” The trim chamber maid dropped li(‘r best cour- 
tesy for his f('e, a,nd (luinho, lu the mn-kitchen, where the 
townsfolk drank then* mug of ahi hy the gnsit bragged 
of his young masters splendid house in Viiginia, and of the 
immense wealth to winch lie was heir. The ])ost-chaise 
whirled the traveller tlnoiigh the most delightful home- 
sccnery his ey(*s had overliglited on. If Englisli landseapc 
is pleasant to th<‘. Amenc.an of the ])res(‘ut day, who must 
net'ds coiitra.st the null woods and glowing [)asturcs, and 
pi(iturcs(iue aneient villagi'.s of th(' old country with the 
rough aspetii of his own, how mue.li pli*asaut<^r must Harry 
Warrington’s courses have iieim, whoso jouriu\ys had lain 
through swamps and foicst solitudes from one Virginian 
ordinary to aiiothm* log-hous(‘. at tlu‘ (md of tlu% day’s route, 
and who now lighted suddenly upon tlu* busy, happy, spleu- 
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did scene of English summer ? And the high-road, a hun- 
dred years ago, was not that grass-grown desert of the 
present time. It was alive with constant travel and traffic . 
the country towns and inns swarmed with life and gayety. 
The ponderous wagon, with its bells and plodding team ; 
the light post-coach that achieved the journey from the 
"White Hart,’^ Salisbury, to the "Swan with Two Necks,” 
London, in two days ; the strings of pack-horses that 
had not yet left the road ; my lord’s gilt post-chaise and 
SIX, with the outriders galloping on a-head; the country 
squire’s great coach and heavy Elanders mares ; the farm- 
ers trotting to market, or the parson jolting to the cathedral 
town on Dumpling, his wife behind on the pillion — all 
these crowding sights and brisk jieople greeted the young 
traveller on his summer journey Hodge the farmer’s boy 
took oE his hat, and Polly the milk-maid bobbed a courtesy, 
as the chaise whirled over the pleasant village-green, 
and the white-headed children lifted their chubby faces and 
cheered. The church-spires glistened with gold, the cottage- 
gables glared in sunshine, the great elms murmured m 
summer, or cast purple shadows over the grass. Young 
Warrington never had had such a glorious day, or witnessed 
a scene so delightful. To be nineteen years of age, with 
high health, high spirits, and a full purse, to be making 
your first journey, and rolling through the country in a 
post-chaise at nine miles an hour — 0 happy youth ! almost 
it makes one young to think of him ^ But Hairy was too 
eager to give more than a passing glance at the Abbey at 
Bath, or gaze with more than a moment’s woiidei at the 
mighty Minster at Salisbury, Until he beheld Home it 
seemed to him he had no eyes for any other place. 

At last the young gentleman’s post-chaise drew up at the 
rustic inn on Castlewood Green, of which his grandsire had 
many a time talked to him, and which bears as its ensign, 
swinging from an elm near the mn porch, the Three Castles 
of the Esmond family Tliey had a sign, too, over the 
gateway of Castlewood House, bearing the sani(' ciognizance. 
This was the hatchment of Francis, Lord (^astl(‘wo()d, who 
now lay in the chapel hard by, his son reigning in his sttjacl. 

Harry Warrington had often hoard of Fraiuns, Lord Cas- 
tlewood. It was for Frank’s sake, and for his great love 
towards the boy, that Colonel Esmond dot(‘riiniu‘d to forc'go 
his claim to the English estates and rank of Ins family, and 
retired to Virginia. The young man had led a wild youth ; 
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lie had. fought with distinction under Marlborough ; he had 
married a foreign lady, and most lamentably adopted hei 
religion. At one time he had been a Jacobite (for loyalty 
to the sovereign was ever hereditary in the Esmond familyj, 
but had received some slight or injury from the prince, 
which had caused him to rally to King George^ s side. He 
had, on his second marriage, renounced the errors of Popery 
which he had temporarily embraced, and returned to the 
Established Church again. He had, from his constant sup- 
port of the king and the minister of the time being, been 
rewarded by his Majesty George the Second, and died an 
English peer. An earks coronet now figured on the hatch- 
ment which hung over Castlewood gate — and there was an 
end of the jolly gentleman. Between Colonel Esmond, who 
had become his stepfather, and his lordship there had ever 
been a brief but afiectionate correspondence — on the 
colonePs part especially, who loved his stepson, and had a 
hundred stories to tell alioiit him to his grandchildren. 
Madam Esmond, however, said she could see nothing in her 
half-brother. He was dull, except when he drank too much 
wine, and that, to be sure, Tvas every day at dinner. Then 
he was boisterous, and his conversation not pleasant. He 
was good-looking — yes — a fine, tall, stout animal ; she had 
rather her boys should follow a difterent model In spite 
of the grandfather’s encomium of the late lord, the boys had 
no very great respect for their kinsman’s memory. The 
lads and their mother were stanch Jacobites, though having 
every respect for his present Majesty ; but right was right, 
and nothing could make their hearts swerve from their 
allegiance to the descendants of the martyr Charles 

With a beating heart Harry Warrington walked from the 
inn towards the house where his grandsire's youth had 
been passed. The little village-green of Castlewood slopes 
down towards the river, which is spanned by an old bridge 
of a single broad arch, and from this the ground rises grad- 
ually towards the house, gray with many gables and but- 
tresses, and backed by a darkling wood. An old man sat 
at the wicket on a stone bench in front of the great arched 
entrance to the house, over which the earl’s hatchment was 
hanging. An old dog was crouched at the man’s feet. 
Immediately above the ancient sentry at the gate was an 
open casement with some homely flowers in the window, 
from behind which good-humored girls’ faces were peeiDing 
They were watching the young traveller dressed m black 
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as lie walked up gazing towards the castle, and the ebony 
attendant who followed the gentleman’s steps also accoutred 
in mourning. So was he at the gate in mourning, and the 
girls when they came out had black ribbons. 

To Harry’s surprise, the old man accosted him by his 
name. “You have had a nice ride to Hexton, Master 
Harry, and the sorrel carried you well.” 

“ I think you must be Lockwood,” said Harry, with rather 
a tremulous voice, holding out his hand to the old man. 
His grandfather had often told him of Lockwood, and how 
he had accompanied the colonel and the young viscount in 



Marlborough’s wars forty years ago. The veteran seemed 
puzzled by the mark of affection which Harry extended to 
him. The old dog gazed at the new-comer, and then went 
and put his head between his knees. “ I have heard of you 
often. How did you know my name ? ” 

“ They say I forget most things,” says the old man, with 
a smile ; but I ain’t so bad as that quite. Only this 
mornin’, when you went out, my darter says, ^ father, do 
you know why you have a black coat on ? ’ ^ In course I 
know why I have a black coat,’ says I. ^ My lord is dead. 
They say ’twas a foul blow, and Master Trank is my lord 
now, and Master Harry ’ — why, what have you done since 
you’ve went out this morning ? Why, you have a-grow’d 
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taller and changed your hair — though I kno^v — I know 
you.” 

One of the young women had tripped out by this time 
from the porter’s lodge, and droppecl the stranger a pretty 
courtesy. Grandfather sonictunts does not recollect very 
well,” she said, pointing to her head. “Your honor seems 
to have heard of Lockwood ? ” 

‘'And you, have you never heard of Colonel Henry 
Esmond ? ” 

“ He was captain and ma]or in Webb’s Loot, and I was 
with him in two campaigns, sure enough," cues Lockwood. 
Wasn’t I, Ponto ? ” 

“The colonel as married Viscountess Eachel, my late 
lord’s mother ^ and went to live amongst the Indians ? 
We have heard of him. Sure W'e have his picture in our 
gallery, and hisself painted it ” 

“Went to live iii Virginia, and died there seven years 
ago, and I am his grandson ” 

“Lord, your honor’ Why, your honor’s skin’s as white 
as mine,” cries Molly Crraiidtather, do you hear this ? 
His honor is Colonel Esmond's grandson that used to send 
you tobacco, and his honor have come all the way from 
Virginia,” 

“ To see you, Lockwood,” says the young man, “ and the 
family. I only set foot on English ground yesterday, and 
my first visit is for home I may see the house, though the 
family are from home ? ” Molly dared to say Mrs. Barker 
would let his honor see the house, and Harry Warrington 
made his way across the court, seeming to know the place 
as well as if he had been born there, Miss Molly thought, 
who followed, accompanied by Mr. Gumbo making her a 
profusion of polite bows and speeches. 



CHAPTER 11. 


nr WHICH HAERY HAS TO PAY FOR HIS SUPPER. 

3LO]SrEL ESMOND’S grand- 
son rang for a while at his 
ancestors’ house of Castle- 
wood, before any one within 
seemed inclined to notice his 
summons. The servant, who 
at length issued from the 
door, seemed to be very little 
affected by the announce- 
ment that the visitor was a 
relation of the family. The 
family was away, and in 
their absence J ohn cared 
very little for their relatives, 
but was eager to get back 
to his game at cards with 
Thomas in the window-seat. 
The housekeeper was busy 
getting ready for my lord 
and my lady, who were expected that evening. Only by 
strong entreaties could Harry gain leave to see my lady’s 
sitting-room and the picture-room, where, sure enough, was 
a portrait of his grandfather in periwig and breastplate, the 
counterpart of their picture in Virginia, and a likeness of 
his grandmother, as Lady Castlewood, in a yet earlier habit 
of Charles the Second’s time ; her neck bare, her fair 
golden hair waving over her shoulders in ringlets which he 
remembered to have seen snowy white. Erom the contem- 
plation of these sights the sulky housekeeper drove him. 
Her family was about to arrive. There was my lady the 
countess, and my lord and his brother, and the young 
ladies and the baroness, who was to have the state bedroom. 
Who was the baroness ? The Baroness Bernstein, the 
young ladies’ aunt. Harry wrote down his name on a paper 
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from his own pocket-book, and laid it on a table in the balL 
Henry Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood in Yirgmia, 
arrived in England yesterrlay — staying at the ‘ Three Cas- 
tles ^ in the village." The lackeys rose up from their cards 
to open the door to him, in order to get their vails, and 
Gumbo quitted the bench at the gate, where he had been 
talking with old Lockv ood, the porter, who took Harry's 
guinea, hardly knowing the meaning of the gift. During 
the visit to the home of his fatheis, Harry had only seen 
little Polly’s countenance that was the least unsellish or 
kindly ; he walked away, not caring to own how disap- 
pointed he was, and what a damp had been struck upon him 
by the aspect of the place. They ought to have known 
him. Had any of them ridden up to his house in Virginia, 
whether the master were present or absent, the guests 
would have been made welcome, and, in sight of his ances- 
tors’ hall, he had to go and ask for a dish of bacon and 
eggs at a country ale-house ! 

After his dinner, he went to the bridge and sat on it, look- 
ing towards the old house, behind which the sun was de- 
scending as the rooks came cawing home to their nests in 
the elms His young fancy ]iictured to itself many of the 
ancestors of whom his mother and grandsire had told him. 
He fancied knights and huntsmen crossing the ford — cava- 
liers of King Charles's days; my Lord Castlewood, his 
grandmother’s first husband, riding out with hawk and 
hound The recollection of his dearest lost brother came 
back to him as he indulged in these reveries, and smote him 
with a pang of exceeding tenderness and longing, insomuch 
that the young man hung his head and felt Ins sorrow re- 
newed for the dear friend and companion with whom, until 
of late, all Ins pleasures and griefs had been shared. As he 
sat plunged in his own thoughts, which were mingled up 
with the mechanical clinking of the blacksmith’s forge hard 
by, the noises of the evening, the talk of the rooks, and the 
calling of the birds, round about — a couple of young men 
on horseback dashed over the bridge. One of them, with an 
oath, called him a fool, and told him to keep out of the 
way — the other, who fancied he might have jostled the 
foot-passenger, and possibly might have sent him over the 
parapet, pushed on more quickly when he reached the other 
side of the water, calling likewise to Tom to come on ; and 
the pair of young gentlemen were up the hill on their way 
to the house before Harry had recovered himself from his 
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surprise at their appearance and wrath at their behavior. 
In a minute or two, this advanced guard was followed by 
two livery-servants on horseback, who scowled at the young 
traveller on the bridge a true British welcome of Curse you, 
who are you ? After these, in a minute or two, came a 
coach-and-six, a ponderous vehicle having need of the horses 
which drew it, and containing three ladies, a couple of 
maids, and an armed man on a seat behind the carriage. 



Three handsome pale faces looked out at Harry Warrington 
as the carriage passed over the bridge, and did not return 
the salute which, recognizing the family arms, he gave it. 
The gentleman behind the carriage glared at him haughtily. 
Harry felt terribly alone. He thought he would go back to 
Captain Franks. The ^^Eachel^^ and her little tossing 
cabin seemed a cheery spot in comparison to that on which 
he stood. The inn folks did not know his name of WaiTing- 
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ton. They told him that was my lady m the coach, with 
her step-daughter, my Lady Maria, and her daughter, my 
Lady Fanny ; and the young gentleman in the gray frock 
was Mr 'William, and he with powder on the chestnut was 
my lord It was the latter had sworn the loudest, and called 
him a fool ; and it was the gray frock which had nearly 
galloped Harry into the ditch 

The landlord of the Three Castles ’’ had shown Harry a 
bedchamber, but he had refused to have his portmanteaux 
unpacked, thinking that, for a certainty, the folks at the 
great house would invite him to theirs One, two, three 
hours passed, and there came no invitation. Harry was fain 
to have his trunks open at last, and to call for his slippers 
and gown. Just before dark, about two hours after the 
arrival of the first carriage, a second chariot with four 
horses had passed over the bridge, and a stout, high-colored 
lady, with a very daik pair of eyes, had looked hard at Mr. 
Warrington That was the Baioness Bernstein, the land- 
lady said, my lord’s aunt, and Hairy remembered the first 
Lady Ca&tlewood had come of a German family. Earl, and 
countess, and baroness, and postilions, and gentlemen and 
horses, had all disappeared behind the castle gate, and 
Harry was fain to go to bed at last, in the most melancholy 
mood and with a cruel sense of neglect and loneliness in his 
young heart. He could not sleep, and, besides, ere long, 
heard a j)rodigious noise, and cursing, and giggling, and 
screaming from my landlady’s bar, which would have served 
to keep him awake 

Then Gumbo’s voice was heard without, remonstrating, 
You cannot go in, sar — my master asleep, sar ! ” but a 
shrill voice, with many oaths, which Harry Warrington re- 
cognized, cursed Gumbo for a stupid, negro woolly-pate, and 
he was pushed aside, giving entrance to a flood of oaths 
into the room, and a young gentleman behind them. 

Beg your pardon. Cousin Warrington,” cried the young 
blasphemer, are you asleep ? Beg your pardon for riding 
you over on the bridge. Didn’t know you — course shouldn’t 
have done it — thought it was a lawyer with a writ — 
dressed in black, you know. Gad ^ thought it was Nathan 
come to nab me ” And Mr. William laughed incoherently. 
It was evident that he was excited with liquor. 

You did me great honor to mistake me for a sheriff’s 
officer, cousin,” says Harry, with great gravity, sitting up in 
his tall nightcap. 
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“ Gad ! I thought it was Kathan, and was going to send 
you souse into the river. But I ask your pardon You see 
I had been drinking at the ‘BelP at Hexton, and the punch 
is good at the 'BelP at Hexton. Hullo, you Davis ! a bowl 
of punch ; d’you hear ? 

" I have had my share for to-night, cousin, and I should 
think you have,'^ Harry continues, always in the dignified 
style. 

" You want me to go, Cousin What’s-your-name, I see,” 
Mr. William said, with gravity '' You want me to go, and 
they want me to come, and I didn^t want to come. I said, 
I’d see him hanged fii'st, — that’s what I said. Why should 
I trouble myself to come down all alone of an evening, and 
look after a fellow I don't care a pin for Zackly what I 
said. Zackly what Castlevrood said. Why the devil should 
he go down ? Castlewood says, and so said my lady, but 
the baroness would have you It’s all the baroness’s doing, 
and if she says a thing it must be done ; so you must just 
get up and come.” Mr. Esmond delivered these words with 
the most amiable rapidity and indistinctness, running them 
into one another, and tacking about the room as he spoke. 
But the young A^irginian was in great wrath I tell you 
what, cousin,” he cried, '' I won’t move for the countess, or 
for the baroness, or for all the cousins in Castlewood.” And 
when the landlord entered the chamber with the bowl of 
punch whicdi Mr. Esmond had ordered, the jmung gentle- 
man in hed called out fierce^ to the host, to turn that sot 
out of the room. 

“ Sot, you little tobacconist ! Sot, you Cherokee ! ” screams 
out Mr William. "Jump out of bed, and I’ll drive iny 
sword through jmur body. Why didn’t T do it to-day when 
I took you for a bailiff — a confounded pettifogging bum- 
bailiff?” And he went on screeching more oaths and 
incoherences, until the landlord, the drawer, the hostler, 
and all the folks of the kitchen were brought to lead him 
away. After which Harry Warrington closed his tent 
round him in sulky wrath, and, no doubt, finally went fast 
to sleep 

My landlord was very much more obsequious on the next 
morning when lie met his young guest, having now fully 
learned his name and quality. Other messengers had conic 
from the castle on the previous night to bring both tlie 
young gentlemen homo, and poor Mr. William, it ap]>eai'ed, 
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had returned in a wheelbarrow, being not altogether unao- 
customed to that mode ot conveyance He never remem- 
bers nothin^ about it the next da}*. He is of a real kind 
nature, hlr. William,^' the landlord vowed, ^^and the men 
get crowns and half-crowns from him by saying that he beat 
them over-night when he was in liquor. He’s the devil 
when he's tipsy Mr William, but when he is sober he is 
the very kindest of young gentlemen.” 

As nothing is unknown to writers of biographies of the 
present kind, it may be as well to state what had occurred 
within the walls of Castlewood House, whilst Hairy War- 
rington was without, awaiting some token of recognition 
from his kinsmen On their arrival at home the family had 
found the paper on which the lad’s name was inscribed, and 
his appearance occasioned a little domestic council My 
Lord Castlewood supposed that must have been the young 
gentleman whom they had seen on the budge, and as they 
had not drowned him they must invite him. Let a man go 
down with the pioper messages, let a servant carry a note. 
Lady ]Fanny tliought it would be more civil if one of the 
brothers would go to their kinsman, especially considering 
the original greeting which they had given. Lord Castle- 
wood had not the slightest ob3ection to his brother William 
going — yes, William should go. Upon this hlr. William 
said (with a yet stronger expression) that he would be 
hanged if he would go Lady Maria thought the young 
gentleman whom they had remarked at the bridge was a 
pretty fellow enough Castlewood is dreadfully dull, I am 
sure neither of my brothers do anything to make it amus- 
ing. He may be vulgar — no doubt he is vulgar — but let 
us see the American. Such was Lady Maria’s opinion. 
Lady Castlewood was neither for inviting nor for refusing 
him, but for delaying. Wait till your aunt comes, chil- 
dren ; perhaps the baroness won’t like to see the young 
man; at least, let us consult her before we ask him.” 
And so the hospitality to be offered by his nearest kinsfolk 
to poor Harry Warrington remained yet in abeyance. 

At length the equipage of the Baroness Bernstein made 
its appearance, and whatever doubt there might be as to the 
reception of the Yirgiman stranger, there was no lack of 
enthusiasm in this generous family regarding their wealthy 
and powerful kinswoman. The state-chamber had already 
been prepared for her. The cook had arrived the previous 
day with inatr actions to get ready a supper for her such as 
VOL. L 2 
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her ladyship liked. The table sparkled with old plate, anc 
was set in the oak dining-room with the pictures of the 
family round the walls. There was the late viscount, his 
father, his mother, his sister, — these two lovely pictures 
There was his predecessor by Vandyck, and his viscount 
ess. There was Colonel Esmond, their relative in Virginia 
about whose grandson the ladies and gentlemen of tlu 
Esmond family showed such a very moderate degree of sym 
pathy. 

The feast set before their aunt, the baroness, was a very 
good one, and her ladyship en 3 oyed it. The supper occu 
pied an hour or two, during which the whole Castle wood 
family were most attentive to their guest. The countess 
pressed all the good dishes upon her, of which she freely 
partook • the butler no sooner saw her glass empty than he 
filled it with champagne : the young folks and their mothei 
kept up the conversation, not so much by talking, as by 
listening appropriately to their friend. She was full ol 
spirits and humor. She seemed to know everybody in 
Europe, and about those everybodies the wickedest stories 
The Countess of Castlewood, ordinarily a very demure 
severe woman, and a stickler for the pro 2 )iieties, smiled at 
the very worst of these anecdotes ; the giils looked at one 
another and laughed at the maternal signal tlie bo^ys gig 
gled and roared with especial delight at then sisters’ confu 
sion. They also partook freely of the wine winch the 
butler handed round, nor did they’^, or their guest, disdain 
the bowl of smoking punch, which was laid on the table 
after the supper. Many and many a night, the baroness 
said, she had drunk at that table by her father’s side. 
“ That was his place ” ; she pointed to the place where the 
countess now sat. She saw none of the old plate. That 
was all melted to pay his gambling debts. She hoped, 
young gentlemen, that you don’t play ^ ” 

“liTever, on my word,” says Castlewood. 

'*]N'ever, ’pon honor,” says TVi 11, winking at his brother 

The baroness was very glad to hear tliey^ were such good 
boys. Her face grew redder with the punch ; and she b('- 
came voluble, might have been thought coarse, but that 
times were di-fferent, and those critics were, inclined to be 
especially favorable. 

She talked to the boys about their father, their grand- 
father — other men and women of the ]ioufi(\ ‘"The only 
man of the family was she said, pointing (with an 
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arm that was yet beautifully round and white) towards the 
picture of the militaiy gentleman in the red coat and cui- 
rass, and great black periwug. 

The Virginian? "What was he good for^ I always 
thought he was good for nothing but to cultivate tobacco 
and my grandmother/^ says my loid, laughing 

She struck her hand ujion tlie table wuth an energy that 
made the glasses dance I say he was the best of you all. 
There never 'was one of the male Esmonds that had more 
brains than a goose, except him. He was not fit for this 
wicked, selfish old '^vorld of ours, and he was right to go and 
live out of it. Where would your father have been, young 
people, but for him ? 

“Was he particularly kind to our papa,” says Lady 
Haria. 

“Old stories, my dear Maria!” cries the countess. “I 
am sure my dear earl was very kind to him in giving him 
that great estate in Virginia ” 

“ Since his brother’s death, the lad who has been here to- 
day IS heir to that Mr Draper told me so! Peste! I 
don’t know why my father gave up such a property.” 

“ Who has been here to-day ? ” asked the baroness, high- 
ly excited 

“ Hairy Esmond Warrington, of Virginia,” my lord 
answered “ a lad whom Will nearly pitched into the river, 
and whom I pressed my lady the countess to invite to stay 
here.” 

“ You mean that one of the Virginian boys has been to 
Castlewood, and has not been asked to stay here ? ” 

“There is but one of them, my dear creature,” inter- 
poses the earl. “ The other, you know, has ]ust been — ” 

“ For shame, for shame I ” 

“ Oh ! it ain’t pleasant, I confess, to be sc — ” 

“ Do you mean that a grandson of Henry Esmond, the 
master of this house, has been here, and none of you have 
offered him hospitality ? ” 

“ Since 'we didn't know it, and he is staying at the ‘ Cas- 
tles ’ ^ ” interposes Will. 

“That he is staying at the Inn, and you are sitting 
there cries the old lady “This is too bad — call some- 
body to me. Get me my hood — I’ll go to the boy myself. 
Come with me this instant, my Lord Castlewood.” 

The young man rose up, evidently in wrath. “ Madame 
the Baroness of Bernstein,” he said, “your ladyship is wel- 
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come to go; but as for me, I don’t choose to have such 
words as ‘ shameful ’ applied to my conduct. I won^t go and 
fetch the young gentleman from Virginia, and I propose to 
sit here and finish this bowl of punch Eugene ! Don’t 
Eugene me, madam. I know her ladyship has a great deal 
of money, which you are desirous should remain in our 
amiable family. You want it more than I do. Cringe for 
it — I won’t.’' And he sank back in his chair. 

The baroness looked at the family, who held their heads 
down, and then at my lord, but this time without any dis- 
like She leaned over to him, and said lapidly in German, 
I had unright when 1 said the colonel was the only man 
of the family. Thou canst, if thou wiliest, Eugene.” To 
which remark my loid only bowed. 

If you do not wish an old woman to go out at this hour 
of the night, let William, at least, go and fetch his cousin,” 
said the baroness. 

The very thing I proposed to him.” 

* And so did we — and so did we ! ” cried the daughters in 
a breath. 

I am sure, I only wanted the dear baroness’s consent,” 
said their mother, ‘‘and shall be charmed for my part to 
welcome our young relative.” 

Will ! Put on thy pattens, and get a lantern, and go 
fetch the Virginian,” said my lord 

^^And we will have another bowl of punch when he 
comes,” says William, who by this time had already had too 
much. And he went forth — how we have seen; and how 
he had more punch ; and how ill he succeeded in Ins em- 
bassy. 

The worthy lady of Castlewood, as she caught sight of 
young Harry Warrington by the river side, must have seen 
a very handsome and interesting youth, and very likely had 
reasons of her own for not desiring his presence in her 
family. All mothers are not eager to encourage the visits 
of interesting youths of nineteen in families where there 
are virgins of twenty. If Harry’s acres had been in INfor- 
folk or Devon, in place of Virginia, no doubt the good 
countess would have been rather more eager in her wel- 
come. Had she wanted him, she would have given him her 
hand readily enough. If our people of ton are selfish, at 
any rate they show they are selfish; and, being cold- 
hearted, at least have no hypocrisy of affection. 

Why should Lady Castlewood put herself out of the way 
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to -welcome the young stranger ? Because he was friend- 
less ? Only a simpleton could ever imagine such a reason 
as that. People of fashion, like her ladyship, are friendly 
to those who have plenty ot friends. A poor lad, alone, 
from a distant country, with only very moderate means, and 
those not as yet in his own power, with uncouth manners 
very likely, and coarse provincial habits ; was a great lady 
called upon to put herself out of the way for such a youth"? 
Allons done I He was quite as well at the ale-house as at 
the castle. 

This, no doubt, was her ladyship’s opinion, which her 
kinswoman, the Baroness Bernstein, who knew her per- 
fectly well, entirely understood. The baroness, too, was a 
woman of the world, and, possibly, on occasion, could be as 
selfish as any other person of fashion. She fully under- 
stood the cause of the deference which all the Castlewood 
family showed to her — mother, and daughter, and sons — 
and being a woman of great humor, played upon the dispo- 
sitions of the various membeis of this family, amused her- 
self with their greedinesses, their humiliations, their artless 
respect for her money-box, and clinging attachment to her 
purse. They were not very rich ; Lady Castlewood’s own 
money was settled on hei children. The two elder had in- 
herited nothing but flaxen heads from their German mother, 
and a pedigree of prodigious distinction. But those who 
had money, and those who had none, were alike eager for 
the baroness’s ; in this matter the rich are surely quite as 
greedy as the poor. 

So if Madam Bernstein struck her hand on the table, and 
caused the glasses and the persons round it to tremble at 
her wrath, it was because she -was excited with plenty of 
punch and champagne, -which her ladyship was in the habit 
of taking freely, and because she may have had a generous 
impulse when generous wine warmed her blood, and felt 
indignant as she thought of the poor lad yonder, sitting 
friendless and lonely on the outside of his ancestors’ door ; 
not because she was specially angry with her relatives, 
who she knew would act precisely as they had done. 

The exhibition of their selfishness and humiliation alike 
amused her, as did Castlewood’s act of revolt. He was as 
selfish as the rest of the family, but not so mean ; and, as 
he candidly stated, he could afford the luxury of a little 
independence, having a tolerable estate to fall back upon. 

Madam Bernstein was an early woman, restless, resolute, 
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extraordinarily active for lier age. She was up long before 
the languid Castlewood ladies (3ast home from their London 
routs and balls) had quitted their feather-beds^ or jolly Will 
had slept otf his various potations of punch. She was up, 
and pacing the green terraces that sparkled with the swec^t 
morning dew, which lay twinkling, also, on a flowery wilder- 
ness of trim paiterres, and on the crisp walls of the dark box 
hedges, under which marble fauns and dryads were cooling 
themselves, whilst a thousand birds sang, the fountains 
plashed and glittered in the rosy morning sunshine, and 
the rooks cawed from the great wood. 

Had the well remembered scene (for she had visited it 
often in childhood) a freshness and charm for her ? Did it 
recall days of innocence and haj^pmess, and did its calm 
beauty soothe or please, or awaken remorse in her heart ? 
Her maimer was more than ordinarily affectionate and 
gentle, when, presently, after pacing the walks for a half- 
hour, the person for whom she was waiting came to her. 
This was our young Virginian, to whom she had despatched 
an early billet by one of the Lockwoods. The note was 
signed B. Bernstein, and informed Air. Esmond Warrington 
that his relatives at Castlewood, and among them a dear 
friend of his grandfather, were most anxious that he should 
come to Colonel Esmond's home bi Enf/land.^’ And now, 
accordingly, the lad made his apjiearance, passing under 
the old Gothic doorway, tripping down the steps from one 
garden terrace to another, hat in hand, his fair hair blow- 
ing from his flushed cheeks, his slim figure clad m mourn- 
ing. The handsome and modest looks, the comely face and 
person, of the young lad pleased the lady. He made her 
a low bow which would have done credit to Versailles. 
She held out a little hand to him, and, as his own palm 
closed over it, she laid the other soltly on his ruffle. She 
looked very kindly and affectionately in the honest blush- 
ing face. 

I knew your grandfather very well, Harry,” she said. 
“So you came yesterday to see his picture, and they turned 
you away, though you know the house was his of right ? ” 

Harry blushed very red. “ The servants did not know 
me. A young gentleman came to me last night,” he said, 
“ when I was peevish, and he, I fear, was tipsy. I spoke 
rudely to my cousin, and would ask his pardon. Your 
ladyship knows that in Virginia our manners towards 
strangers are different. I own I had expected another 
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kind of welcome. Was it you, madam, wlio sent my cousin 
to me last night ? 

I sent him ; but you will find your cousins most 
friendly to you to-day. You must stay here. Lord Castle- 
wood would have been with you this morning, only I was 
so eager to see you. There will be breaktast m an hour , 
and meantime you must talk to me. We will send to the 
^ Three Casfcles ’ for your servant and your baggage. Give 
me your arm Stop, I dropped my cane when you came. 
You shall be my cane 

^^My grandfather used to call us his crutches/^ said 
Harry. 

You are like him, though you are fair.” 



^^You should have seen — you should have seen George,” 
said the boy, and his honest eyes welled with tears. The 
recollection of his brother, the bitter pain of yesterday^s 
humiliation, the affectionateness of the present greeting — 
all, perhaps, contributed to soften the lad^s heart. He felt 
very tenderly and gratefully towards the lady who had 
received him so warmly. He was utterly alone and miser- 
able a minute since, and here was a home and a kind hand 
held out to him No wonder he clung to it In the hour 
during which they talked together, the young fellow had 
poured out a great deal of his honest heart to the kind 
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new-found fiiend; when the dial told breakfast-time he 
wondered to think how much he had told her. She took 
him to the breakfast-room ; she presented him to his aunt, 
the countess, and bade him embrace his cousins Lord 
Castle wood was frank and gracious enough Honest Will 
had a headache, but was utterly unconscious of the pro- 
ceedings of the past night. The ladies were very pleasant 
and polite, as ladies of their fashion know how to be How 
should Harry Warrington, a simple truth-telling lad from a 
distant colony, who had only yesterday put his loot upon 
English shore, know that my ladies, so smiling and easy in 
demeanor, were furious against him, and aghast at the 
favor with which Madam Bernstein seemed to regard him. 

She was folle of him, talked of no one else, scarce 
noticed the Castlewood young people, trotted wuth him 
over the house, and told him all its story, show^ed him the 
little room in the court-yard where his grandfather used to 
sleep, and a cunning cupboard over the hreplaee 'which had 
been made in the time of the Catholic persecutions j drove 
out with him in the neighboring country, and x^ointed out 
to him the most remarkable sites and houses, and had in 
return the whole of the young man's story. 

This brief biography the kind reader -will to 

accept, not in the precise woids in which Mr Hairy War- 
rington delivered it to Madam Bernstein, but in the form 
in which it has been cast in the chapters next ensuing. 



CHAPTEE III. 


THE ESMOITDS IK VIRGIKIA. 

EKEY ESMOND, ESQ., 
an officer wlio iiaid served 
with the rank of colonel 
during the wars of Queen 
Anne’s :^ign, found him- 
self, at its close, compro- 
mised in certain attempts 
for the restoration of the 
queen’s family to the 
throne of these realms. 
Happily for itself, the 
nation preferred another 
dynasty; but some of 
the few opponents of the 
house of Hanover took 
refuge out of the three 
kingdoms, and, amongst 
others, Colonel Esmond 
was counselled by his 
friends to go abroad. 
As Mr. Esmond sincerely 
regretted the part whicn 
he had taken, and as the 
, , ^ , august prince who came 

to rule over England was the most placable of sovereigns, 
in a very little time the colonel’s friends found means to 
make his peace. 

Mr. Esmond, it has been said, belonged to the noble 
English family which takes its title from Castle wood, in 
the county of Hants ; and it was pretty generally known 
that King James the Second and his son had offered the 
title of marquis to Colonel Esmond and his father, and 
that the former might have assumed the (Irish) peerage 
hereditary in his family, but for an informality which he 
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did not clioose to set right. Tired of the political struggles 
in which he had been engaged, and annoyed by family 
circumstances in Europe, he preferred to establish himself 
in Virginia, where he took possession of a large estate con- 
ferred by King Charles the Eirst upon his ancestor. Here 
Mr. Esmond’s daughter and grandsons were born, and his 
wife died. This lady, when she married him, was the 
widow of the colonel’s kinsman, the unlucky Viscount 
Oastlewood, killed in a duel by Lord hlohun, at the close of 
King William’s reign. 

Mr. Esmond called his American house Castlewood, from 
the patrimonial home in the old country. The whole 
usages of Virginia, indeed, were fondly modelled after the 
English customs. It was a loyal colony. The Virginians 
boasted that King Charles the Second had been king in Vii- 
ginia before he had been king in England. English king 
and English church were alike faithfully honored there. 
The resident gentry were allied to good English families. 
They held their heads above the Dutch traders of Kew 
York, and the money-getting Eoundheads of Pennsylvania 
and Kew England. Never were people less republican 
than those of the great province which was soon to be 
foremost in the memorable revolt against the British 
Crown. 

The gentry of Virginia dwelt on their great lands after a 
fashion almost patriarchal. For its rough cultivation, each 
estate had a multitude of hands — of purchased and assigned 
servants — who were subject to the command of the master. 
The land yielded their food, live stock, and game. The 
great rivers swarmed with fish for the taking. From their 
banks the passage home was clear. Their ships took the 
tobacco oif their private wharves on the banks of the Potomac 
or the James river, and carried it to London or Bristol, 
bringing back English goods and articles of home manufac- 
ture in return for the 011135" produce "which the Virginian 
gentry chose to cultivate. Their hos2)itality was boundless. 
No stranger was ever sent away from their gates The 
gentry received one another, and travelled to each other’s 
houses, in a state almost feudal. The question of Slavery 
was not born at the time of whiidi we write. To be the 
proprietor of black servants shocked the feelings of no 
Virginian gentleman; nor, 111 truth, was the desiiotism ex- 
ercised over the negro race gt‘nerally a savage one The 
food was plent}’-; the poor bla(*k lazy and not un- 
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happy. You might have preached negro emancipation to 
Madam Esmond of Castlewood as you might have told her 
to let the horses run loose out of "her stables ; she had no 
doubt but that the T\’hip and the corn-bag ^^ere good for 
both. 

Her father may have thought otherwise, being of a sce]»- 
tieal turn on very many points, but his doubts did not break 
foith in active denial; and he was rather disaffected than 
rebellious. At one period, this gentleman had taken a part 
in active life at home, and possibh^ might have been eager 
to share its rewards ; but in latter days he did not seem to 
care for them A something had occurred in his life which 
had cast a tinge of melancholy over all his existence. He 
was not unhappy — to those about him most kind — most 
affectionate; obsequious even to the women of his family; 
whom he scarce ever contradicted; but there had been 
some bankruptcy of his heart, which his spirit never recov- 
ered. He submitted to life rather than enjoyed it, and 
never was in better spirits than in his last hours when he 
was going to lay it down. 

Having lost his wife, his daughter took the management 
of the colonel and his affairs ; and he gave them up to her 
charge with an entire acquiescence. So that he had his 
books and his quiet, he cared for no more When company 
came to Castlewood, he entertained them handsomely, and 
was of a veiy pleasant, saicastical turn. He was not in the 
least sorry when they went away. 

My love, I shall not be sorry to go myself,” he said to 
his daughter, ^^and you, though the most affectionate of 
daughters, will console yourself, after a while. Why should 
I, who am so old, be romantic ? You may, who are still a 
young creature ” This he said, not meaning all he said, 
for the lady whom he addressed was a matter-of-fact little 
person, with veiy little romance in her nature. 

After fifteen years’ residence upon his great Yirginian 
estate,5^*affairs prospered so well with the worthy proprietor, 
that Ke acquiesced in his daughter’s plans for the building 
of a mansion much grander and more durable than the 
plain wooden edifice in which he had heen content to live, 
so that- his heirs might have a habitation worthy of their 
noble name Several of Madam Warrington’s neighbors 
had built handsome houses for themselves ; perhaps it was 
her ambition to take rank in the country, which insj)ired 
this desire for improved qiiaiters. Colonel Esmond, of 
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Castlewood, neither cared for quarters nor for quarterings 
But his daughter had a very high opinion of the merit and 
antiquity of her lineage ; and her sire, growing exquisitely 
calm and good-natured in his serene, declining years, hu- 
mored his child’s peculiarities in an easy, bantering way, — • 
nay, helped her with his antiquarian learning, which was 
not inconsiderable, and with his skill in the art of painting, 
of which he was a proficient A knowledge of heraldry, a 
hundred years ago, formed part of the education of most 
noble ladies and gentlemen: during her visit to Europe, 
Miss Esmond had eagerly studied the family history and 
pedigrees, and returned thence to Virginia with a store of 
documents relative to her family (on which she relied with 
implicit gravity and credence), and with the most edifying 
volumes then published in Eiance and England, respecting 
the noble science. These works proved, to her perfect sat- 
isfaction, not only that the Esmonds were descended from 
noble Norman warriors, who came into England along with 
their victorious chief, but from native English of royal dig- 
nity: and two magnificent heraldic trees, cunningly painted 
by the hand of the colonel, represented the family spring- 
ing from the Emperor Charlemagne on the one hand, who 
was drawn in plate-armor, with his imperial mantle and 
diadem, and on the other from Queen Boadicea, whom 
the colonel insisted upon painting in the light costume of 
an ancient British queen, -with a prodigious gilded crown, a 
trifling mantle of furs, and a lovely symmetrical person, 
tastefully tatooed with figures of a brilliant blue tint. 
From these two illustrious stocks the family-tree rose until 
it united in the thirteenth century somewhere in the person 
of the fortunate Esmond, who claimed to spring from both. 

Of the Warrington family, into which she married, good 
Madam Rachel thought but little. She wrote herself Es- 
mond Warrington, but was universally called hladam Es- 
mond of Castlewood, when, after her father’s decease, she 
came to rule over that domain. It is even to be feared that 
quarrels for precedence in the colonial society occasioiuilly 
disturbed her temper; for, though her fatlior hact had a 
marquis’s patent from King James, which he ^jtad^urned 
and disowned, she would frequently act as if that dodument 
existed and was in full force She considered the English 
Esmonds of an inferior dignity to her own branch, and as 
for the colonial aristocracy, she made no scrujile of assert- 
ing her superiority over the whole body of them. Hence 
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quarrels and angry words, and eren a scuffle or two, as 
we gather from her notes, at the governor's assemblies at 
Jamestown Wherefore recall the memory of these squab- 
bles ? Ale not the persons who engaged in them beyond 
the reach of quarrels now, and has not the lepublic put an 
end to these social inequalities Ere the establishment 
ol Independence, there was no more aristocratic country in 
the world than Virginia; so the Virginians, whose history 
w'e have to narrate, were bred to have the fullest lespect 
for the institutions of home, and the rightful king had not 
two more faithful little sub]ects than the young twins of 
Castlewood. 

When the boys^ grandfather died, them mother, in great 
state, proclaimed her eldest son G-eorge her successor and 
heir of the estate ; and Harry, Georg e^s younger brother by 
half an hour, was always enjoined to respect his senior. All 
the household was equally instructed to pay him honor: 
the negioes, of whom there was a large and happy family, 
and the assigned servantb from Europe, whose lot was made 
as bearable as it might be under the government of the 
lady of Castlewood. In the whole family there scarcely 
was a rebel save Mrs Esmond’s faithful friend and compan- 
ion, JNtadam Mountain, and Harry’s foster-mother, a faithful 
negro woman, who never could be made to understand why 
her child should not be first, who was handsomer, and 
stronger, and cleverer than his brother, as she vowed; 
though, in truth, there was scarcely any difference in the 
beauty, strength, or stature of the "twins In disposition, 
they were in many points exceedingly unlike , but in feat- 
ure they resembled each other so closely,. that, but foi the 
color of their hair, it had been difficult to distinguish them. 
Til their beds, and when their heads were covered with 
those vast ribboned nightcaps which our great and little 
ancestors wore, it was scarcely possible for any but a nurse 
or a mother to tell the one from the other child. 

Howbeit, alike in form, we have said that they differed 
in temper. The elder was peaceful, studious, and silent, 
the younger was warlike and noisy. He was quick at 
learning when he began, but veiy slow at beginning.^ No 
threats of the ferule would provoke Harry to learn in an 
idle fit, or would pi’eveiit George from helping his brother 
in his lesson Harry was of a strong military turn, drilled 
the little negroes on the estate, and caned them like a cor- 
poral, having many good boxing-matches with them, and 
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iiGV6r bGarin^ malice if lie "wras worsted j — wlieiens Georg'e 
was sparing of blows^ and gentle with all about him. As 
the custom in all families was, each of the boys had a spe- 
cial little servant assigned liimj and it was a known lact 
that George, finding his little wretcdi of a blackamoor 
asleep on his master s bed, sat down beside it and brushed 
the flies olf the child with a feather-fan, to the hoiioi of 
old Gumbo, the child’s father, who found Ins young master 
so engaged, and to the indignation of Madam Esmond, who 
ordered the young negro off to the ])ro])er officer ior a 
whipping. In vain George implored and entreated — burst 
into passionate tears, and besought a remission of the sen- 
tence. His mother was inflexible legarding tlie >ouiig 
rebePs punishment, and the little negro went off beseecdiing 
his young master not to cry. 

A fierce qnarrel between mother and son ensued out of 
this event Her son would not be pacified. He said the 
punishment was a shame — a shame , that he was the mas- 
ter of the boy, and no one — no, not lus mother — lud a 
right to touch him; that she might order hhn to be cor- 
rected, and that he would suffer the piinisliment, as lie and 
Harry often had, but no one should lay a hand on liis boy. 
Trembling with passionate rebellion agaiiist wluit lie con- 
ceived the injustice of the piocedure, lie vowed — actually 
shrieking out an oath, which shocked Ins fond mcither and 
governor, who never befoie heard sucdi language from the 
usually gentle child — that on the day he (*ame of age he 
would set young Gumbo free — went to visit the cdiild in 
the slaves’ quarters, and gave him one of Ins own toys. 

The young black martyr was an impudent, lazy, s.iuey 
little personage, w’’ho would be none the worse for a wdiip- 
ping, as the colonel no doubt thought; for he acciiin^sc'cal 
in the child’s punishment vrhen Madam Esmond insisted 
upon it, and only laughed in his good-natured way w h(*ii 
his indignant grandson called out . — 

“ You let mamma rule you in everything, grandpapa.” 

“ Why, so I do,” says grandpapa Racliel, my love, tlie 
ivay in which I am petticoat-ridden is so evidcuit that even 
this baby has found it out ” 

“Then why don’t you stand up like a man ” says little 
Harry who always wms ready to abet Ins brother. 

Grandpapa looked cpieerly 

“Because I like sitting down best, my dear, ’ ho said. 
“ I am an old gentleman, and standing fatigut's im‘." 
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On account of a certain apish drollery and humor which 
exhibited itself in the lad, and a liking for some of the old 
raan^s pursuits, the first of the twins was the grandfather s 
favorite and companion, and would laugh and talk out all 
his infantine heart to the old gentleman, to whom the 
younger had seldom a word to say. George was a demure, 
studious boy, and his senses seemed to brighten up in the 
libraiy, where his brother was so gloomy. He knew the 
books before he could ivellnigh carry them, and read in 
them long before he could understand them. Harry, on the 
other hand, ivas all alive in the stables or in the wood, 
eager for all paities of hunting and fishing, and promised 
to be a good sportsman from a very early age. Their grand- 
father’s ship was sailing for Europe once when the boys 
were children, and they were asked what present Captain 
Franks should bring them back? George ivas divided 
between books and a fiddle , Harry instantly declared for a 
little gun and Madam Warrington (as she then was called) 
was hurt that her elder boy should have low tastes, and 
applauded the younger’s choice as more worthy of his name 
and lineage “Books, pajia, I can fancy to be a good 
choice,” she replied to her father, who tried to convince her 
that George had a right to his opinion, though I am sure 
you must have pretty nigh all the books in the world 
already. But I never can desire — I may be wrong, but I 
never can desire — that my son, and the grandson of the 
Marquis of Esmond, should be a fiddler.” 

Should be a fiddlestick, my dear,” the old colonel an- 
swered. Kemember that Heaven’s ways are not ours, and 
that each creature born has a little kingdom of thought of 
his own, which it is a sin in us to invade. Suppose George 
loves music You can no more stop him than you can 
order a rose not to smell sweet, or a bird not to sing.” 

A bird f A bird sings from nature ; George did not 
(‘ome into the world with a fiddle in his hand,” says Mrs. 
Warrington, with a toss of her head “ I am sure I hated 
the harpsichord when a chit at Kensington School, and only 
learned it to please my mamma Say what you will, dear 
sir, I can not believe that this fiddling is work for persons 
of fashion ” 

“ And King David, who played the harp, my dear ? ” 

I wish my papa w’ould read him more, and not speak 
about him in that way,” said Mrs. Warrington 

Hay, my dear, it was but by way of illustration,” the 
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father replied, gently. It was Colonel Esmond’s nature, as 
he has owned in his own biography, always to be led by a 
woman ; and, his wife dead, he coaxed, and dandled, and 
spoiled his daughter; laughing at her caprices, but humor- 
ing them ; making a joke ot her prejudices, but letting them 
have their way; indulging, and perhaps increasing her 
natural imperiousness ot character, though it was his maxim 
that we can't change dispositions by meddling, and only 
make hypocrites of our children by commanding them ovei- 
much. 

At length the time came when Mr. Esmond was to have 
done with the atfairs of this life, and he laid them down as 
if glad to be rid of their burden. We must not ring in an 
opening history with tolling bells, or preface it with a 
funeral sermon. All wdio read and heard that discourse 
wondered where Parson Broadbent of Jamestown found 
the eloquence and the Latin which adorned it. Perhaps 
Mr. Dempster knew, the boys’ Scotch tutor, who corrected 
the proofs of the oration, which was printed, by desire of 
his Excellency and many persons of honor, at Mr. Frank- 
lm*s press in Philadelphia. No such sumptuous funeral 
had ever been seen in the country as that which Madam 
Esmond Warrington ordained for her father, who would 
have been the first to smile at that pompons griel The 
little lads of Castlewood, almost smothered in black trains 
and hatbands, headed the procession, and were followed by 
my Lord Fairfax, from Green way ('curt, by his Excellency 
the Governor of Virginia (with his coach), by the Earn 
dolphs, the Careys, the Harrisons, the Washingtons, and 
many others, for the whole county esteemed the departed 
gentleman, whose gbodness, whose high talents, whose 
benevolence and unobtrusive urbanitv had earned for him 
the just respect of Ins neighbors When informed of the 
event, the family of Colonel Esmond’s stepson, the Lord 
Castlewood of Hampshire in England, asked to be at the 
charges of the marble slab which recorded the names and 
virtues of his lordship’s mother and her husband ; and after 
due time of preparation, the monument was set u]), exhibit- 
ing the arms and coronet of the Esmonds, supported by a 
little chubby group of weeping cherubs, and recuting an epi- 
taph which for once did not tell any falsehoods. 



CHAPTER IV. 


IK WHICH HARRY FIKDS A KEW RELATIVE. 


K ind friends, 
neighbors, hos- 
p i t a b 1 e, 
cordial, 
even r e- 
spectful— 
an ancient 
name, a 
large es- 
tate, and 
asufficieht 
fortune, a 
comforta- 
ble home, 
supplied 
with all 
the neces- 
saries and 
many of 
the luxu- 
ries of life, and a troop of servants, black and white, eager 
to do your bidding ; good health, affectionate children, and, 
let us humbly add, a good cook, cellar, and library — ought 
not a person in the possession of all these benefits to be 
considered very decently happy ? Madam Esmond War- 
rington possessed all these causes for happiness; she re- 
minded herself of them daily in her morning and evening 
prayers. She was scrupulous in her devotions, good to the 
poor, never knowingly did anybody a wrong. Yonder I 
fancy her enthroned in her principality of Gastlewood, the 
country gentlefolks paying her court, the sons dutiful to 
her, the domestics tumbling over each other’s black heels 
to do her bidding, the poor whites grateful for her bounty 
and implicitly taking her doses when they were ill, the 
VOL. I. — 3 33 
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smaller gentry ahvays acquiescing in her remarks, and for- 
ever letting her win at backgammon — well, with all these 
benefits, which are more sure than fate allots to most mor- 
tals, I don't think the little Frmcess Pocahontas, as she was 
called, was to be envied in the midst of her dominions, 
The princess’s husband, who was cut off in early life, was 
as Avell perhaps out of the way. Had he survived his mar- 
riage by many years, they would have quarrelled fiercely,^ 
or he would infallibly have been a henpecked husband, of 
which sort there were a few specimens still extant a hun- 
dred years ago. The truth is, little ]Madam Esmond never 
came iieai man or woman, but she tiied to domineer over 
them If people obeyed, she was their very good friend 3 
if they resisted, she fought and fought until she or they 
gave 111. AYe are all miserable sinners . that’s a fact we 
acknowledge in public everj" Sunday — no one announced it 
111 a more clear resolute voice than the little lady. As a 
mortal, she may have been 111 the wrong, of course ; only 
she very seldom acknowledged the circumstance to herself, 
and to others never Her father, in his old age, used to 
watch her freaks of despotism, haughtiness, and stubborn- 
ness, and amuse himself with them She felt that his eye 
was upon her; his humor, of which quality she possessed 
little herself, subdued and bewildered her. But, the colonel 
gone, there was nobody else 'whom she was disjiosed to obey 
— and so T am rather glad for my part that I did not live a 
hundred years ago at Castlewood 111 AYestmorelaiid County 
in A^irginia. I fancy one would not have been too happy 
there. Happy ! who is happy ? AA’^as not there a serpent 
ill Paradise itself, and i£ Eve had been perfectly happy 
beforehand, would she have listened to liiiii ? 

The management of the house of Castlewood had been 111 
the hands of the active little lady long before the colonel 
slept the sleep of the just »She now exercised a rigid 
supervision over the estate , dismissed Colonel Esmond’s 
English factor and employed a new one, built, improved, 
planted, grew tobacco, appointed a new overseer, and im- 
j)orted a new tutor. Much as she loved her father, there 
were some of Ins maxims by which she was not inclined to 
abide. Had she not obeyed her papa and inamina during 
all their lives, as a dutiful daughter should ^ So ought all 
children to obey their parents, that tlieir days might ])e long 
in the land. The little queen domineered over her little 
dominion, and the princes, her sous, were only her first sub- 
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jects.^ Ere long she discontinued her husband’s name of 
Warrington, and went by the name of Madam Esmond in 
the country. Her family pretensions were known there. 
She had no objection to talk of the marquis’s title which 
King J ames had given to her father and grandfather. Her 
papa’s enormous magnanimity might induce him to give up 
his titles and rank to the younger branch of the family, and 
to her half-brother, my Lord Castlewood and his children ; 
but she and her sons were of the elder branch of the 
Esmonds, and she expected that they should be treated ac- 
cordingly. Lord Fairfax was the only gentleman in the 
colony of Virginia to whom she would allow precedence 
over her. She insisted on the before all lieutenant- 
governors’ and judges’ ladies; before the wife of the governor 
of a colony she would, of course, yield as to the representative 
of the sovereign. Accounts are extant, in the family 
papers and letters, of one or two tremendous battles which 
madam fought with the wives of colonial dignitaries upon 
these questions of etiquette. As for her husband’s family 
of Warrington, they were as naught in her eyes. She 
married an English baronet’s younger son out of Norfolk to 
please her parents, whom she was always bound to obey. 
At the early age at which she married — a chit out of a board- 
ing-school — she would have jumped overboard if her papa 
had ordered. ‘^And that is always the way with the 
Esmonds,” she said. 

The English Warringtons were not over-much flattered by 
the little American princess’s behavior to them, and her 
manner of speaking about them. Once a year a solemn 
letter used to be addressed to the Warrington family, and 
to her noble kinsmen, the Hampshire Esmonds; but a 
judge’s lady with whom Madam Esmond had quarrelled, re- 
turning to England out of Virginia, chanced to meet Lady 
Warrington, who was in London vrith Sir Miles attending 
parliament, and this person repeated some of the speeches 
which the Princess Pocahontas was in the habit of making 
regarding her own and her husband’s English relatives, and 
my Lady Warrington, I suppose, cai*ried the story to my 
Lady Castlewood; after which the letters from Virginia 
were not answered, to the surprise and wrath of Madam 
Esmond, who speedily left off writing also.^ 

So this good woman fell out with her neighbors, with her 
rdatives, and, as it must be owned, with her sons also. 

A very early difference which occurred between the 
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queen and crown prince arose oat of tlie dismissal of ]\rr. 
"Dempster, the lad's tutor and the Lite coloiud's secietcii\. 
In her father's life Madam Esmond Lore him with diliiculty, 
or, it should be rather said, Mr. Demjjster could scarce put 
up with her She was -jealous of books somehow, and 
thought your book-worins dangerous folks, insinuating bad 
princi])les. She had lieard that Dempster was a J esuit in 
disguise, and the pool* fellow w'as obliged to go build him- 
self a cabin in a clearing, and teach school and practise 
medicine where he could find customers among the s]')arse 
inhabitants of the province. Master George vowed he 
never would forsake his old tutor, and ke})t his promise 
Harry had always loved fishing and sporting better than 
books, and he and the poor Dominie had never been on 
terms of close intimacy. Aiiotlnu* cause of disiuite presently 
ensued. 

By the death of an aunt, and at his father’s demise, the 
heirs of Mr George Warrington became entitled to a sum 
of SIX thousand pounds, of wlindi their mother was one of 
the trustees. She never could be made to understand that 
she was not the proprietor, and not merely the trustee of 
this money; and was furious wnth the London lawyer, the 
other trustee, who refused to send it over at her order. “Is 
not all I have my sons’ she cried, ‘^and would I not cut 
mj'self into little pieces to serve them? \Vith the six 
thousand pounds I would have bought Mr. Boiiltei's estate 
and negroes, which would have given us a good thoiisaiul 
pounds a year, and made a handsome provision for my 
Harry ” Her young friend and neighbor, Mr. 'W.ishington 
of Mount Yernon, could not convince her tliat the London 
agent was right, and must not give up his trust except to 
those for whom he held it ]\ladam Esmond gave the 
London lawyer a 2)iecc of her mind, and, L am sorry to say . 
informed Mr. Dra 23 er that he was an insolent ■[)ettifogger, 
and deseived to be 2^i-nu^hed foi doubting the honor of 
a mother and an Esmond It must be owned that the \hr- 
ginian 2nincess had a tem])ei of Iier own 

George Esmond, her first-born, wdieii this lir.tli‘ ma.tter 
was referred to him, and liis mother vehemently insisti'd 
that he should declare himself, -\vas of tlie o])ini()n of Mr. 
Washington and Mr Dra2)er, the London lawyer boy 

said he could not help himsidf. He did not want the money: 
he would be very glad to think otherwise, and i,o givi‘ the 
money to his mother, if he had the 2)owtu‘. But Madam 
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Esmond would not hear any of these reasons. Peelings 
were her reasons Here was a chance of making Hairy ‘s 
fortune — dear Harry, who was left with such a slender 
younger brother’s pittance — and the wretches in London 
would not help him , his o\^tl brother, who inherited all her 
papa's estate, would not help him. To think of a child of 
hers being so mean fourteen ijea rs of age! etc, etc. Add 
tears, scorn, frequent innuendo, long estrangement, bitter 
outbreak, passionate appeals to heaven, and the like, and we 
may fancy the widow’s state of mind Are there not be- 
loved beings of the gentler sex who argue in the same way 
nowadays The book of female logic is blotted all over 
.with tears, and Justice in their courts is forever in a 
passion. 

This occurrence set the widow resolutely saving for her 
3 ’'Ounger son, for whom, as in duty bound, she was eager to 
make a portion. The fine buikliiigs were stopped which 
the colonel had commenced at Castlewood, who had 
freighted ships from New York with Dutch bucks, and im- 
ported, at great charges, mantel-pieces, carved cornice-work, 
sashes and glass, carpets and costly upholstery from home. 
No more books were bought. The agent had orders to dis- 
continue sending wine, hladam Esmond deeply regretted 
the expense of a fine carriage which she had had from Eng- 
land, and onljr rode in it to church, groaning in spirit, and 
ciying to the sons opposite her, Harry, Harry ! I wish I 
had put by the money for thee, my poor portionless child — 
three hundred and eighty guineas of ready money to Mes- 
sieurs Hatchett ! ” 

You will give me plenty while \^ou live, and George will 
give me plenty when you die,” sajrs Harry, gay^ly. 

“Not unless he changes in my dear,” says the 

lady, with a grim glance at her elder bo 3 ^ “ Not unless 
heaven softens his heart and teaches him charity^ for which 
1 pray day and night 5 as Mountain knows; do you not, 
Mountain ? ” ^ ^ 

Mrs Mountain, Ensign Mountain’s widow. Madam Es- 
mond’s companion and manager, who took the fourth seat 
in the family coach on these Sundays, said, “Humph! I 
know you are always disturbing yourself and crying out 
about this legacy, and I don’t see that there is any need ” 

“ Oh, no ’ no need ! ” cries the widow, rustling in her 
silks ; ‘‘ of course I have no need to be disturbed, because 
my eldest born is a dihohedient son and an unkind hrotlim' 
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— because lie lias an estate, and my poor Harry, bless liim, 
but « mess of pottage 

George looked despairingly at bis mother until he could 
see her no more for eyes welled up with tears. I wish 
you would bless me, too, O my mother 1 ” he said, and burst 
into a passionate fit of weeping. Harry’s arms were m a 
moment round his brother’s neck, and he kissed George 
a score of times. 

“IS'ever mind, George. I know whether you are a good 
brother or not. Don’t mind what she says. She don’t 
mean it.’’ 

“ I do mean it, child,” cries the mother. Would to 
heaven — ’’ 

“Hold your toyotte, I say ! ” roars out Harry. “ It’s a 
shame to s];)eak so to him, ma’am ’’ 

“And so it IS, Harry,” says Mrs. IVlountain, shaking his 
hand. “ You never said a truer word in your life.” 

“ Mrs. Mountain, do you dare to set my children against 
me ?” cries the widow. “From this very day, madam — ’’ 

“ Turn me and my child into the street ? Do,” says Mrs. 
Mountain. “ That will be a fine revenge because the Eng- 
lish lawyer won’t give you the boy’s money Find another 
companion who will tell you black is white, and flatter 
you • it IS not my way, madam. When shall I go ? 1 

sha’n’t be long a-packing. I did not bring much into Castle- 
wood House, and I shall not take much out ” 

“ Hush ! the bells are ringing tor church, Mountain. Let 
us tiy, if you please, and compose ourselves,” said the 
widow, and she looked with eyes of extreme affection, cer- 
tainly at one — perhaps at both — of her children. George- 
kept Ins head down, and Harry, who w’^as near, got quite 
close to him during the sermon, and sat with his arm round 
his brother’s neck. 

Harry had proceeded in his narrative after his own fash- 
ion, interspersing it with many youthtul ejaculations, and 
answering a nimiber of incidental questions asked by his 
listener. The old lady seemed never tiled of hearing him. 
Her amiable hostess and hei daughteis came more than 
once, to ask if she would ride, or walk, or take a dish of 
tea, or play a game at cards; but all these amusements 
Madam Bernstein declined, saying that she found infinite 
amusement in Harry’s coiwersation. Esjiecially when any 
of the Castlewood family were 2 ^ 1 ‘csent, she redoubled her 
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caresses, insisted upon the lad speaking close to her ear, and 
would call out to the others, ^•Hnsh, mj dears I I can't hear 
our cousin speak.” And they would quit the room, striving 
still to look pleased. 

Are you my cousin, too ? ” asked the honest boy. You 
seem kinder than my other cousins. ” 

Their talk took place in the wainscoted parlor, where 
the family had taken their meals in ordinary for at least 
two centuries past, and which, as we have said, was hung 
with portraits of the race Over Madam Bernstein's great 
chair was a Kneller, one of the most brilliant pictures of 
the gallery, representing a young lady of three or four and 
twenty, in the easy flowing dress and loose robes of Queen 
Anne’s time — a hand on a cushion near her, a quantity of 
auburn hair parted off a fair forehead, and flowing over 
pearly shoulders and a lovely neck. Under this sprightly 
picture the lady sat with her knitting-needles. 

When Harry asked, ‘-Are you my cousin, too she said, 
That picture is by Sir Godfrey, who thought himself the 
greatest painter in the world. But he was not so good 
as Lely, who painted your grandmother — my — my Lady 
(hstlewood, Colonel Esmond’s wufe; nor he so good as 
Sir Anthony Yandyck, who painted your great-grandfather, 
yonder — and who looks, Harry, a much finer gentleman 
than he was. Some of us are painted blacker than we are. 
Did you recognize your grandmother in that picture She 
had the loveliest fair hair and sha^De of any woman of her 
time.” 

I fancied I knew the portrait from instinct, perhaps, and 
a certain likeness to my mother.” 

“Did Mrs. Warrington — I beg her pardon, I think she 
calls herself Madam or my Lady Esmond now . . . ? ” 

“ They call my mother so in our province, ” said the boy. 
“ Did she never tell you of another daughter her mother 
had in England before she married your grandfather? ” 

“ She never spoke of one. ” 

“ Hor your grandfather ? ” 

“ Never. But in his picture-books, which he constantly 
made for us children, he used to draw a head very like that 
above your ladyship. That, and Yiscoiint Francis, and 
King James the Third, he drew' a score of tunes, I am 
sure. ” 

“And the picture over me reminds you of no one, 
Harry?” 
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“No, indeed. " 

“ Ah ! Here is a sermon ! ” says the lady, with a sigh. 
“Harry, that was my face once — yes, it was — and then 
I was called Beatrix Esmond. And your mother is my 
half-sister, child, and she has never even mentioned my 
name ! 



CHAPTEE V. 

FAMILY JARS. 


S Harry Warrington 
related to his new- 
found relatiye the sim- 
ple story of his ad- 
ventures at home, no 
doubt MMam Bern- 
stein, who possessed a 
great sense of humor 
and a remarkable 
knowledge of the 
world, formed her 
j udgment respecting 
the persons and 
events described ; and 
if her opinion was 
not in all respects fa- 
vorable, what can be 
said but that men and 
women are imperfect, 
and human life not en- 
tirely pleasant or 
profitable? The court and city-bred lady recoiled at the 
mere thought of her. American sister’s countrified existence. 
Such a life would be rather wearisome to most city-bred 
ladies. But . little Madam Warrington knew no better, and 
was satisfied with her life, as indeed she was with herself 
in general. Because you and I are epicures or dainty feed- 
ers, it. does not follow that Hodge is miserable with his 
homely meal of bread and bacon. Madam Warrington had 
a life of duties and employments which might be humdrum, 
but at any rate were pleasant to her. She was a brisk little 
woman of business, and all the affairs of her large estate 
came under her cognizance. Ho pie was baked at Castle- 
wpod but her little finger was in it. . She set the maids to 
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tlieir spmiiiiig, slie saw the kitchen wenches at their work, 
she trotted a-field on her iiouy, and^ oveisaw^ the overseeis 
and the negro hands as they worked in the tobacco and corn 
fields If a slave w’-as ill, she w^ould go to his quarters in 
any Treather, and doctor him with great resolution. She 
had a book full of receipts after the old fashion, and a closet 
where she distilled w’aters and compounded elixirs, and a 
inedicine-chest wdiich was the terror of her neighbors. 
They trembled to be ill, lest the little lady should be upon 
them with her decoctions and her jnlls. 

A hundred years back there were scarce any towns in 
Virginia ; the establishments of the gentry were little vil- 
lages in which they and their vassals dwelt, ilachel Es- 
mond ruled like a little queen in Castle wood ; the princes, 
her neighbors, governed their estates round about Many 
of these ivere rather needy potentates, living xilentifully but 
in the roughest fashion, having numerous domestics whose 
liveries w’-ere often ragged ; keeping open houses, and turn- 
ing a*\vay no stranger from their gates ; proud, idle, fond of 
all sorts of field-spoits as became gentlemen of good lineage. 
The widow of Castlewood was as hospitable as her neigh- 
bors, and a better economist than most of them. More 
than one, no doubt, would have had no objection to share 
her life-interest in the estate, and supply the place of pap«i 
to her boys. But wdiere was the man good enough for a per- 
son of iiei ladyship's exalted birth ^ There was a talk of 
making the Duke of Cumberland viceroy, or even king, over 
America. Madam Warrington’s gossips laughed, and said 
she was waiting for him h>he remarked, with much gravity 
and dignity, that persons of as high birth as his Eoyal 
Highness had made offers of alliance to the Esmond family. 

Slie had, as lieutenant under lier, an officer’s wudow who 
has been before named, and "who had been Madam Esmond’s 
companion at school, as her late hiishaiid had been the regi- 
mental friend of the late Mr. AVaiTingtoii. When the Eng- 
lish girls at the Ivonsing ton Academy, where Eadiel Esmond 
had her education, teased and tortured the little American 
stranger, and laughed at the princihecl airs wlindi she gave 
herseif from a very early age, Eanny Parker deleiided-and 
befriended her. They both married ensigns in Kingsley’s 
They became tenderly attached to each other ft wa,s my 
Fanliy ’’ and my Bachel ” in the letters of the young ladies 
Then, my Fanny’s husband died in Stul out-at-(4])owed cir- 
cumstances, Ictiviiig no provision for Ins widow and Inn* in- 
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fant; and, in one of his annual voyages, Captain Pranks 
brought over Mrs Mountain, in the ‘‘Young Rachel,’’ to 
Virginia. 

There was plenty of room m Castlewood House, and 
Mrs. Mountain served to enliven the place She played 
cards with the mistress : she had some knowledge of music, 
and could help the eldest boy in that way : she laughed and 
was pleased with the guests, she saw to the straiigeis’ 
chambers, and presided over the pi esses and the linen. 
She was a kind, brisk, joll^^-looking widow, and more than 
one unmarried gentleman of the colony asked her to change 
her name for his own. But she chose to keep that of 
Mountain, though, and perhaps because it had bi ought her 
no good fortune. One marriage was enough for her, she 
said Mr Mountain had amiably spent her little fortune 
and his own Her last trinkets went to pay his funeral ; 
and, as long as Madam Warrington would keep her at 
Castlewood, she preferred a home without a husband to 
any ivhich as yet had been offered to her in Virginia. The 
two ladies quarrelled plentifully; but they loved each 
other : they made up their differences : they fell out again, 
to be reconciled presently When either of the boys was 
ill, each lady \’ied with the other in maternal tenderness 
and care. In his last days and illness, Mrs. Mountain’s 
cheerfulness and kindness had been greatly appreciated by 
the colonel, whose memory Madam Warrington regarded 
more than that of any living person. So that, year after 
year, when Captain Pranks would ask Mrs. Mountain, in 
his pleasant way, whether she ivas going back A\T.th him 
that voyage, she would decline, and say that she j)roposed 
to stay a year more. 

And vrhen suitors came to Madam Warrington, as come 
they would, she would receive their compliments and at- 
tentions kindly enough, and asked more than one of these 
lovers whether it was Mrs. Mountain he came after ? She 
Avould use her best offices with Mountain. Panny was the 
best creature, was of a good English family, and would 
make any gentleman happy Did the squire declare it was 
to her and not her dependant that he paid his addresses ; 
she would make him her gravest courtesy, say that she 
really had been utterly mistaken as to his views, and let 
him know that the daughter of the Marquis of Esmond 
lived for her people and her sons, and did not propose to 
change her condition. Have we not read how Queen 
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Elizabeth was a perfectly sensible woman of business, and 
was pleased to inspire not only terror and awe, but love, in 
the bosoms of her subjects? So the little Virginian 
princess had her favorites, and accepted their flatteries, and 
grew tired of them, and was cruel or kind to them as 
suited her wayward imperial humor. There was no amount 
of compliment which she would not graciously receive and 
take as her due. Her little foible was so well known that 
the wags used to practise upon it. Rattling J ack h irebrace 
of Henrico county had free quarters for months at Castle- 
wood, and was a prime favorite with the lady there, because 
he addressed verses to her which he stole out of the pocket- 
books. Tom Humbold of Spottsylvania wagered fifty hogs- 
heads against five that he would make her institute an 
order of knighthood, and won his wager. 

The elder boy saw these freaks and oddities of his good 
mother’s disposition, and chafed and raged at them pri- 
vately. From very early days he revolted when flatteries 
and compliments ^vere paid to the little lady, and strove to 
expose them 'with his juvenile satire ; so that his mother 
would say gravely, ^‘The Esmonds weie always of a jealous 
disposition, and my poor boy takes after my father and 
mother in this.’’ George hated Jack Firebrace and Tom 
Humbold, and all tlieir like; w^hereas Harry went out 
sporting with them, and fowling, and fishing, and coekfight- 
ing, and enjoyed all the fun of the country. 

One winter, after their fiist tutoi had been dismissed, 
Madam Esmond took them to AVilhamsbiirg, for such edu- 
cation as the schools and college there afforded, and there 
it was the fortune of the family to listen to the preaching of 
the famous Mr. Whitfield, wdio had come into Virginia, 
where the habits and preaching of the established clergy 
were not very edifying. Unlike iiianv of the neighboring 
provinces, Virginia was a Church of England colony ; the 
clergymen were paid by the State, and had glebes allotted 
to them ; and, there being no Church of England bishop as 
yet in America, the colonists were obliged to import their 
divines from the mother-country. Sucli as came wtnc not, 
naturally, of the very best or most ehxpient kind of j^astors. 
iNToblemen’s hangers-on, insol vmit parsons who had quar- 
relled with justice or the bailiff, brought their stained cas- 
socks into the colony in the hopes of finding a living there. 
No wonder that Whitfield’s great voice stirred those whom 
harmless Mi. Broadbeiit, the Williamsburg chaplain, never 
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could awaken. At lii'st the bo^^s were as much excited as 
their mother by Mr. '\^niitheld : they sang hymns, and lis- 
tened to him with fervor, and, could he have remained long 
enough among them, Hariy and George had both worn 
black coats, probably, instead ot epaulettes. The simple 
boys communicated their experiences to one another, and 
weie on the daily and nightly look-out for the sacred ‘-call,*^ 
in the hope or the possession of which such a vast multitude 
of Protestant England was thrilling at the time. 

But Mr. AYhitheld could not stay always with the little 
congregation ot Williamsbuig. His mission was to en- 
lighten the whole benighted people of the Church, and from 
the East to the West to trumjjet the truth and bid slumber- 
ing sinners awaken However, he comforted the widow 
with precious letters, and xmomised to send her a tutor for 
her sons who should be capable of teaching them not only 
profane learning, but of stiengthening and confiiming 
them in science much more precious 

In due course, a chosen vessel arrived from England. 
Young Mr. Ward had a voice as loud as Mr. Whitheld’s, 
and could talk almost as readily and for as long a time. 
Kiglit and evening the hall sounded with his exhortations. 
The domestic negroes crept to the doors to listen to him. 
Other servants darkened the porch windows with their 
crisp heads to hear him discourse. It was over the biack 
sheep of the Castle wood flock that Mr. Ward somehow had 
the most influence. These woolly lamblings were im- 
mensely affected by his exhortations, and, when he gave 
out the hymn, theie was such a negro chorus about the 
house as might be heard across the Potomac — such a 
chorus as would never have been heaid in the colonel's 
time — for that woithy gentleman had a suspicion of all 
cassocks, and said he would never have any controversy 
with a clergyman but upon backgammon Where money 
was wanted for charitable purposes no man was more 
ready, and the good, easy Virginian clergyman, who loved 
backgammon heartily, too, said that the worthy colonePs 
charity must cover his other shoitconimgs 

Ward was a handsome young man. His preaching 
pleased Madam Esmond from the first, and, I dare say, sat- 
isfied her as much as Mr Whitfield’s. Of course it cannot 
be the case at the present day when they are so finely edu- 
cated, but women, a hundred years ago, were credulous, 
eagei to admire and believe, and apt to imagine all sorts of 
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excellences iii tlie object of tlieir acliiiiratioii. U'or weeks, 
nay, montlis. Madam Esmond was never tired of hearing 
]\[r. Ward's great glib voice and voluble common-places, 
and, according to her wont, slie insisted that lier neighbors 
should come and listen to him, and ordered them to be con- 
verted. Her young favorite, Mr. Washington, she was 
especially anx'ious to influence , and again and again 
jiressed him to come and stay at Castle wood and benefit by 
the spiritual advantages there to be obtained But that 
young gentleman found he had pai-ticular business which 
called him home or away from home, and always oidered 
his horse of evenings when the time was coming for Mi 
Ward’s exercises A.nd — what boys are ]ust towards their 
pedagogue ? — the twins grew speedily tired and even re- 
bellious under their new teacher. 

They tound linn a had scholar, a dull fellow, and ill bred 
to boot George knew much more Latin and Greek than 
his master, and caught him in perpetual blunders and false 
quantities Harry, wlio could take much greater liberties 
than were allowed to his elder brother, mimicked Ward's 
manner of eating and talking, so that Mrs. Mountain and 
even Madam Esmond were forced! to laugh, and little Eaiiiiy 
Mountain would ciow with delight Madam Esmond would 
have found the fellow out for a vulgar quack but for her 
sous’ opposition, which she, on her part, opposed with her 
own indomitable will, -‘Wliat matters whether he has 
more or less of profane learimig?’’ she ask'^d; ^‘iii that 
which is most precious, Mr W. is able to be a teacher to 
all of us. What if his manners are a little rough-'' 
Heaven does not choose its elect from among the great and 
wealthy. I wish you knew one book, children, as well as 
Mr. Ward does. It is your wicked pride — the pride of all 
the Esmonds — which prevents you from listening to him 
Go down on your knees in your chamber and pray to he 
corrected of that dreadful faiilt.’^ Ward’s discourse that 
evening was about Naainan the Syrian, and the jnude he 
liad in his native rivers of Abana and Bhaipar, wliicli lie 
vamly imagined to he superior to tlie liealing waters of 
Jordan — the niordl being that he, Ward, was the keeper 
and guardian of the undoubted waters of Jordan, and that 
the unhappy, conceited boys must gt; to jx'rditiou unless 
they came to him. 

George now began to give way to a wi(*kt‘<l sai'(*astu*. 
method, which, perhaps, he had inherited fiom his giaiid- 
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father, and with which, when a (|uiet, bkilful young person 
chooses to employ it, he can make a whole family uncom- 
fortable. He took up AVard's pompous lemaiks and made 
jokes of them, so that that young divine chafed and almost 
choked over his great meals He made Madam Esmond 
angry, and doubly so when he sent otf Hairy into fits of 
laughter. Her authority was defied, her officer scorned and 
insulted, her youngest child perverted, b}^ the obstinate 
elder brother. She made a desperate and unhappy attempt 
to maintain her power. 

The boys were fouiteen years of age, Hariy being taller 
and much more advanced than his brother, who was delicate, 
and as yet almost child-like m statiu'e and ax^pearance. 
The haculine method was a quite common mode of argument 
in those days Serjeants, school-masters, slave-overseers, 
used the cane freely. Our little boys had been horsed many 
a day by Mr Dempster, their Scotch tutor, in their grand- 
father’s tune ; and Harry, esx)ecially, had got to be quite 
accustomed to the practice, and made very light of it But, 
111 the interregnum after Colonel Esmond’s death, the cane 
had been laid aside, and the young gentlemen at Castlewood 
had been allowed to have their own wa}". Her own and 
her lieutenant’s authority being now spurned by the youth- 
ful rebels, the unfortunate mother thought of restoring it 
by means of coercion She took counsel of Mr. Ward. That 
athletic young x>edagogue could easily find chapter and verse 
to warrant the course which he wished to xmrsue, — in fact, 
there was no doubt about the wholesomeness of the practice 
in those days. He had begun by flattering the boys, finding 
a good berth and snug quarters at Castlewood, and hoping 
to remain there But they laughed at his flattery, they 
scorned his bad manners, they yawned soon at his sermons ; 
the more their mother favoied him, the more they dis- 
liked him , and so the tutor and the puinls cordially hated 
each othei Mrs IMountain, who was the boys’ friend, 
especially George’s friend, whom she thought unjustly treat- 
ed by his mother, warned the lads to be prudent, and that 
some consx 3 iracy was hatching against them. “Ward is 
more obsequious than ever to your mamma It turns my 
stomach, it does, to hear him flatter, and to see him gobble 
. — the odious wretch ^ You must be on your guard, my poor 
boys — you must learn your lessons, and not anger your 
tutor. A mischief will come, T know it will Your mamma 
was talking about you to Mr. AYasliingtoii the other day, 
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when I came into the room I don’t like that Major 
Washington, you know I don't Don’t say — 0 Mounty ’ 
Master Hany You always stand up for your friends, you 
do. The IMajor is very handsome and tall, and he may be 
veiy good, but he is much too old a young man for me. 
Bless you, my dears, the quantity of wild oats your father 
sowed and my poor Mountain, when they were ensigns in 
Kingsley’s would fill sacks full ^ Show me Mr Washington’s 
wild oats, I say — not a grain! Well, I happened to step 
in last Tuesday, when he was here with your mamina ; and 
I am sure they were talking about you, for he said, ‘Dis- 
cipline IS discipline, and must be preserved There can be 
but one command in a house, ma’am, and you must be the 
mistress of yours ’ ” 

“The veij^ words he used to me,” cues Hairy. “He told 
me that he did not like to meddle with other folks’ affairs, 
but that our mother was veiy angry, dangeiously angry, he 
said, and he begged me to obey Mr. AVard, and specially to 
press George to do so ” 

“Let him manage his own house, not mine,” says George, 
very haughtily. And the caution, far from benefiting 
him, only rendered the lad more supercilious and refrac- 
tory 

On the next day the stoim broke, and vengeance fell on 
the little rebel’s head A\A)ids jiassed between Georg(‘ and 
Mr. AYard during tlie morning study The boy was quite 
insubordinate and unjust even his faithful lirother i*ried 
out, and owned that he was in the wrong Mr. Ward k(q)t his 
temper — to compress, bottle up, cork down, and ]jreveiit 
your anger from present furious explosion, is calleil kec])- 
ing your temper — and said he should speak upon this 
business to Madam Esmond. AATien the family met at 
dinner, Mr AA'ard requested her ladyship to stay, and, 
temiierately enough, laid the subject of dispute btdbie 
hei 

He asked Alaster Harry to confirm what lie liad sai<l 
iind poor Harry was obliged to admit all the dominn‘’s 
statements. 

George, standing under his giandfatliers jicrtrait by tb(‘ 
chimney, said haughtily that what AFi. AVaid had sai{l was 
perfectly correct 

“ To be a tutor to such a pupil is absiiid,” said AFr AA^ird, 
making a long speech, interspersed with many of his usual 
scripture phrases, at each of which, as they oc'curred, that. 
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wieked young George smiled, and pislied scornfully, and at 
length Ward ended b}’’ asking her honor’s leave to re- 
tire. 

jSTot before you have punished this ivicked and dis- 
obedient child/’ said Madam Esmond, who had been gather- 
ing anger dm mg Ward’s harangue, and especially at her 
son's behavior 

Punish ’ " says George. 

“ Yes, sir, punish ^ It means of love and entreaty fail, as 
they have with your proud heart, other means must be found 
to bring you to obedience. I punish you now, rebellious 
bo}’, to guard you fiom greater punishment hereafter. The 
discipline of this family must be maintained There can be 
but one command in a house, and I must be the mistress of 
mine You will punish this refractory boy, jMr Ward, as 
we have agreed that you should do, and if theie is the least 
resistance on his part, my overseer and servants will lend 
you aid " 

In some such words the widow no doubt must have spoken, 
])ut with many vehement scnxitural allusions, which it does 
not become this chronicler to coxoy. To be forever apjilying 
to the Sacred Oracles, and accommodating their sentences 
to joux x)urpose — to be forever taking Heaven into your 
confidence about your private affairs, and passionately call- 
ing for its interference in your family quarrels and dif- 
ficulties — to be so familiar with its designs and schemes as 
to be able to threaten your neighbor with its thunders, and 
to know precisely its intentions regarding lam and others 
who differ from your infallible opinion — this was the 
schooling which our simxile widow had received from her 
impetuous young sjuntual guide, and I doubt whether it 
bi ought her much comfort. 

Ill the midst of las mother’s harangue, in s^nte of it, per- 
haps, George Esmond felt he had been wrong There can 
])p but one command lu the house, and ^’'ou must be mistress 
— I know who said those words before you,” George said, 
slowly, and looking very white — “ and — and I know, 
iiKhhtu*, that I have acted wrongly to Mr. Ward.” 

‘‘He owns it ^ He asks ]iardon ^ ” cries Harry. That’s 
riglit, George ’ That’s enough, isn’t it ^ ” 

“No, it IS 7iot enough!” cried the little woman. “The 
disobetlient boy must jiay the x>^3ialty of his disobedience. 
When 1 was headstrong, as I sometimes was as a child, 
before iny spirit was changed and humbled, my mamma 
VOL r — 4 
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punished me, and I submitted. So must George. T desire 
you ivill do your duty. IMr. Ward.’’ 

^‘Stop, mother f — you don't quite know what you are 
doing,” George said, exceedingly agitated. 

“I know that lie who s];)ares the rod spoils the child, 
ungrateful boy * ” says IMadani Esmond, with more refer- 
ences of the same iiatuie, whicdi George heard, looking very 
pale and desperate 

Upon the mantel-piece, under the colonel’s portrait, stood 
a china cup, by which the widow set great store, as her 
father had always been accustomed to drink from it. 
George suddenl}" took it, and a strange smile passed over 
his pale face 

“ Stay one minute Don't go away yet,” he cried to his 
mother, who was leaving the room ^‘You — you are very 
fond of this cup, mother?” — and Harry looked at him, 
wondering “If I broke it, it could never be mended, 
could it‘^ All the tinkers’ rivets would not make it a 
whole cup again My clear old grandpapa’s cup ! I have 
been wrong IVIr Ward, I ask pardon. I will try and 
amend.” 

The widow looked at her son indignantly, almost scorn- 
fully. I thought,'’ she said, I thought an Esmond had 
been more of a man than to be afiaid, and — ” here she 
gave a little scream, as Harry uttered an exclamation and 
dashed forward with his hands stretched out towards his 
brother 

George, after looking at the cup, raised it, opened his 
hand, and let it fall on the marble slab below him Harry 
had tried in vain to catch it 

^^It IS too late, Hal,*’ George said “You will never 
mend that again — never Now, mother, I am ready, as it 
IS your wish Will you come and see whether I am 
afraid? ]\Er Ward, I am your servant Your servant? 
^Tour slave ’ And the next tune T meet IMr. Washington, 
madam, I will thank liim for the advice which he gave 
you.” 

I say, do your duty, sir ^ " cried IMrs Esmond, stani])- 
ing her little foot And George, making a low bow to 
Mr Ward, begged liim to go first out of the room to the 
study. 

“iStop^ For God's sake, mother, stop ^ (*ried ])oor Hal 
l>ut passion was boiling in tlie little wonuin’s licart, and 
she would not hear the lioy's ])etition. “ Von only abet 
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liiin, sir ' ^ slie cried. •• If I liad to do it myself, it siioula 
be done ! And Hariy, ^vitli sadness and Avrath in his 
countenance, left the room by the door through which 
Mr Ward and Ins brothei had ]ust issued 

The widow sank down on a gieat chan near it. and sat 
awhile, vacantly looking at the fragments of the bioken cup. 



Then she inclined her head toAvards the door — one of half- 
a-dozen of carved mahogany Avhich the colonel had brought 
from Europe. Eor a while theie Avas silence : then a loud 
outcry, which made the poor mother stait 

In another minute Mr. Ward came out, bleeding from a 
great Avound on his head, and behind him Harry, Avith flar- 
ing eyevS, and brandishing a little eouteau de cliasse of his 
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grandfather, which hung, with others ot the colonel’s 
weapons, on the library wall. 

“J don't care I did it/^ says Harry. couldn’t see 
this fellow strike my brother; and, as he lifted his hand, I 
flung the great ruler at him I couldn’t help it. I won’t 
bear it , and if one lifts a hand to me or iny brother, I’ll 
have his life,” shouts Harry,, brandishing the hanger. 

The AVidow gave a gieat gasp and a sigh as she looked at 
the young chanipiun and his victim. She must have sub 
fereii terribly during the few minutes of the boys’ absence , 
and the stripes which she imagined had been inflicted on 
the elder had smitten her own heart. iShe longed to take 
both boys to it She was not angry now Very likely she 
was delighted with the thought ot the younger's prowess 
and generosity. “You are a veiy naughty disobedient 
child,” she said, in an exceedingly peaceable voice “IMy 
poor Mr Ward ! What a rebel, to strike you ’ Papa’s 
great ebony ruler, was it Lay down that hanger, child. 
’Twas General Webb gave it to my papa alter the siege of 
Lille. Let me bathe your wound, my good Mr. Ward, and 
thank heaven it was no worse Mountain ! Go fetch me 
some court-plaster out of the middle drawei in the jaiiaii 
cabinet Here comes George. Put on your coat and waist- 
coat, child ’ You were going to take your jmnishment, sii, 
and that is sufticient. Ask pardon, Harry, of good IMi 
Ward for your wicked, rebellious spirit — I clo, with all my 
lieait, r am sure And guard against your passionate 
nature, child — and pray to be forgiven My son, oli, my 
son ! ■’ Here, with a burst of tears wlindi she could no 
longer control, the little woman threw herself on the ne('k 
of her eldest born ; whilst Harry, laying the hanger down, 
went up very feebly to Mr. Ward, and said, “Indeed, T ask 
your pardon, sir I couldn’t help it; on my honor, I 
couldn’t ; nor hear to see 1113^ brother struck.” 

The widow was scared, as after her eni])raoo she looked 
up at George’s pale face Jii reply to her cageu* caress(*s, 
he coldly kissed her uii the foiehe.ad, and sc])arait‘d from 
her. “You meant for the best, mother,” lie sjud, ’■•and f 
was 111 the wrong But the cup is broken, and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot nuuul ii. 
There — put the fair side outwards on tlio niantcl-])H'c(‘, a.nd 
the wound will not show.” 

Again Madam Esmond looked at the lad, as lu* ])la,<*(»(l 
the fragments of the poor cup on the ledge wli(u*i‘ it. had 
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always been used to stand Her j)ower over liim was gone 
He bad dominated ber. Sbe was not sorry for tlie defeat , 
for women like not only to conquer, but to be conquered , 
and from that day the young gentleman was master at 
Castlewood His mother admired him as lie went up to 
Harry, giaciously and condescendingly gave Hal bis band, 
and said, Thank you, brother’'' as if be weie a prince, 
and Harry a general who bad helped bini in a great battle 

Then George went up to ]\Ir \Vaid, who was still pite- 
ously bathing bis eye and foiebead in the water. “ I ask 
pardon for Hal’s violence, sir,” George said^ in great state 
“You see, though we are very young, we are gentlemen, 
and cannot brook an insult from strangers. I should have 
submitted, as it was mamma’s desire ; but I am glad she no 
longer entertains it ’’ 

“And pray, sir, who is to compensate says Mr. 

Ward ; “ who is to repair the insult done to me ? 

“We aie very young,” says George, with another of his 
old-fashioned bows. “ We shall be fifteen soon Any com- 
pensation that IS usual amongst gentlemen — ” 

“'This, sir, to a minister of the Word bawls out Ward, 
starting up, and who knew perfectly well the lads’ skill in 
fence, having a score of times been foiled by the pair of 
them. 

“You are not a clergyman yet We thought you might 
like to be considered as a gentleman. We did not know.” 

“A gentleman! I am a Christian, sir’’’ says Ward, 
glaring furiously, and clenching his great lists. 

“Well, well, if you won't tight, why don't you forgive ? ” 
says Harry. “ If you don’t forgive, why don't you fight ? 
That’s what I call the hoins of a dilemma.” And he 
laughed Ins frank, jolly laugh 

But this was nothing to the laugh a few days afterwards, 
when, the quarrel having been patched up, along with poor 
Ml' Ward’s eye, the unlucky tutoi was holding forth accord- 
ing to his custom. He tiied to preach the boys into respect 
for him, to le-awaken the entluisiasm which the congrega- 
tion had felt for him, he wiestled with their manifest 
indifference, he implored heaven to waim their cold hearts 
again, and to lift up those who were falling back. All was 
in vain The widow wept no more at his harangues, was 
no longer excited by his loudest tropes and similes, nor 
appeared to be much frightened by the very hottest men- 
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aces with which he peppered his discourse. Nay, she 
pleaded headache, and would absent herself, of an evening, 
on which occasion the remainder of the little congregation 
was very cold indeed. One day, then, Ward, still making- 
desperate efforts to get back his despised authority, was 
preaching on the beauty of subordination, the present lax 
spirit of the age, and the necessity of obeying our spiritual 
and temporal rulers. “For why, my dear friends,” he 
nobly asked (he was in the habit of asking immensely dull 
questions, and straightway answering them with corre- 
sponding platitudes), “why are governors appointed, but 
that we should be governed? Why are tutors engaged, 
but that children should be taught ? ” (Here a look at the 
boys.) “Why are rulers — ” Here he paused, looking 
with a sad, puzzled face at the young gentlemen. He saw 
in their countenances the double meaning of the unlucky 
word he had uttered, and stammered, and thumped the 
table with his fist. “ Why, I say, are rulers — ” 

“ Rulers , says George, looking at Harry. 

“ Rulers ! ” says Hal, putting his hand to his eye, where 
the poor tutor still bore marks of the late scuffle. Eulers, 
o-ho ! It was too much. The boys burst out in an explo- 
sion of laughter. Mrs. Mountain, who was full of fun, 
could not help joining in the chorus ; and little Fanny, who 
had always behaved very demurely and silently at these 
ceremonies, crowed again, and clapped her little hands at 
the others laughing, not in the least knowing the reason 
why. 

This could not be borne. Ward shut down the book be- 
fore him ; in a few angry, but eloquent and manly words, 
said he would speak no more in that place ; and left Castle- 
wood not in the least regretted by Madam Esmond, who had 
doted on him three months before. 
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THE VIIIGIXTAKS BE(JI]S‘ TO S-EE THE WORLD. 

ETEP the departure of her 
unfortunate spiritual ad- 
viser and chaplain, Madam 
Esmond and her son 
seemed to he quite recon- 
ciled : but. although George 
never spoke of the quarrel 
with his mother, it must 
have weighed upon the 
boy’s mind very painfully, 
for he had a fever soon 
after the last recounted 
domestic occurrences, dur- 
ing which illness his 
brain once or twice wan- 
dered, when he shrieked 
out, Broken ! Broken ! It never, never can be mended ! 
to the silent terror of his mother, who sat watching 
the poor child as he tossed wakeful upon his midniglit 
bed. His malady defied her skill, and increased in spite of 
all the nostrums which the good widow kept in her closet 
and administered so freely to her people. She had to un- 
dergo another humiliation, and one day little Mr. Dempster 
beheld her at his door on horseback She had ridden 
through the snow on her pony, to iniiilore him to give his 
aid to her poor boy. shall bury my resentment, 

madam, said he, ^“^as your ladyship buried your pride. 
Please God, I may be time enough to help my dear young 
pupil ^ ’’ So he put up his lancet, and his little provision of 
medicaments , called his only negro-boy after him, shut up 
his lonely hut, and once more returned to Castlewood. That 
night and for some days afterwards it seemed very likely 
that poor Harry would liecome heir of Castlewood , hut by 
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Mr. Dempster’s skill tlie fever was got over, the intermit- 
tent attacks diminished in intensity, and George was re- 
stored almost to health again A change of air, a voyage 
even to England, was recommended, but the widow had 
quarrelled with her children’s relatives there, and owned 
with contrition that she had been too hasty. A journey 
to the north and east was determined on, and the two 
young gentlemen, with Mr Dempster as their tutor and 
a couple of servants to attend them, took a voyage to New 
York, and thence up the beautiful Hudson river to Albany, 
wliere thej" were received by the first gentry of the prov- 
ince, and thence into the French lu’ovinces, where they had 
the best recommendations, and were hospitably entertained 
by the French gentry Harry camped with the Indians, 
and took furs and shot bears. George, who never cared for 
field-sports and whose health was still delicate, was a special 
favorite with the French ladies, who were accustomed to see 
very few young English gentlemen speaking the French 
language so readily as our young gentlemen George espe- 
cially perfected his accent so as to be able to pass for a 
Frenchman He had the hel air completely, every person 
allowed He danced the minuet elegantly. He learned the 
latest imported French catches and songs, and played them 
beautifully on his violin, and would have sung them too but 
that his voice broke at this time, and changed from trebh‘ 
to bass , and to the envy of poor Harry, who was absent on 
a bear-hunt, he even had an aifair of honor with a young en- 
sign of the regiment of Auvergne, the Chevalier de la Jabo- 
tiere, whom he pinked in the shoulder, and with whom he 
afterwards swore an eternal friendship, hladame de Mou- 
chy, the superintendent’s lady, said the mother was blest 
wlio had such a son, and wrote a comiilimentary letter to 
jMadam Esmond upon Mr George’s behavior. I fear Mr. 
AVhitfield would not have been over-pleased with the 
widow’s elation on heaiing of her son’s prowess. 

When the lads returned liome at the end of ten deliglit- 
fill months, then* mother was surprised at their growth and 
improvement. George especially was so grown as to come 
up to his younger-born brother. The boys could hardly be 
distinguished one from another, especially when their liair 
was powdered; but that ceremony being too cumbrous for 
country-life, ea(ih of the gentlemen commonly wore liis own 
hair, George his raven black, and Harry his light locks tied 
AVith a ribbon. 
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The reader who has been so kind as to look over the first 
pages of the lad’s simple biography, must have observed 
that ]\[r. George Wairington was of a jealous and suspicious 
disposition, most generous and gentle and incapable of an 
untruth, and, though too magnanimous to revenge, almost in- 
capable of forgiving any injury. George left home with no 
good will towards an honorable gentleman, whose name 
afterwards became one of the most famous in the world; 
and he returned from his journey not in the least altered in 
his opinion of his mother’s and grandfather’s friend. ]\Ir. 
Washington, though then but ]ust of age, looked and felt 
much older. He always exhibited an extraordinary sim- 
plicity and gravity : he had managed his mother’s and his 
family’s affairs from a very early age, and was treated by all 
his friends and the gentry of his county more respectfully 
than persons twice his senior. 

Mrs. Mountain, Madam Esmond’s friend and companion, 
w'ho dearly loved the two boys and her patroness, in spite 
of many quarrels with the latter, and daily threat sof part- 
ing, was a most amusing, droll letter-writer, and used to 
write to the two boys on their travels. Now, Mrs. JMoun- 
tain was of a jealous turn likewise; especially she had a 
great turn for match-making, and fancied that everybody 
had a design to marry everybody else. There scarce came 
an unmarried man to Castlewood but Mountain imagined 
the gentleman had an eye towards the mistress of the man- 
sion. She was positive that odious Mr. Ward intended to 
make love to the widow, and pretty sure the latter liked 
him. She knew that Mr. Washington wanted to be mar- 
ried, was certain that such a shrewd young gentleman would 
look out for a rich wife, and as for the differences of ages, 
what matter that the major (major was his rank in the 
militia) was fifteen years younger than Madam Esmond? 
They were used to such maiTiages in the family ; my lady 
her mother was how many years older than the colonel 
when she married him? — When she married him and was 
so jealous that she never would let the poor colonel out of 
her sight. The poor colonel ^ after his wife, he had been 
henpecked by his little daughter. And she would take after 
her mother, and marry again, be sure of that. Madam was 
a little chit of a woman, not five feet in her highest head- 
dress and shoes, and Mr. Washington a great tall man 
of SIX feet two. Great tall men always married little 
chits of women: therefore, Mr. W. mu6t be looking after 
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the widow. What could he more clear than the deduc- 

tion? . V 

She communicated these sage opinions to her boy, as she 
called George, who begged her, lor heaven’s sake, to hold 
her tongue. This she said she could do, but she could not 
keen her eyes always shut : and she narrated a hundied cir- 
cumstances which had oecurred in the young gentleinan^s 
absence, and which tended, as she thought, to confirm her 
notions. Had Mountain imparted these pretty suspicions 
to his brother? George asked sternly. Ko George was 
her boy; Harry was his mother’s boy “She likes him 
best, and I like ijou best, George,” cries Mountain “Be- 
sides, if I were to speak to him, he would tell your mother 
in a minute. Poor Harry can keep nothing quiet, and then 
there would be a pretty quarrel between madam and me ! ” 

“I beg you to keep thu^ quiet, Mountain,” said Mr. 
George, with great dignity, “ or you and I shall quarrel, too. 
JTeither to me nor to any one else in the world must you 
mention such an absurd suspicion.” 

Absurd ! Why absurd ^ Mr. Washington was constantly 
with the widow. His name was forever m her mouth. 
She was never tired of pointing out Ins virtues as examples 
to her sons She consulted him on every question respect- 
ing her estate and its management. She never bought a 
horse or sold a barrel of tobacco without his opinion. 
There was a room at Castlewood regularly called Mr. 
Washington’s room. He actually leaves his (dotlies here 
and his portmanteau when he goes away “ Ah ! George, 
George ’ One day will come when he ^cojit go away,” 
groaned Mountain, who, of course, always returned to the 
subject of which she was forbidden to speak Meanwhile 
Mr. George adoxited towards his mother’s favorite a frigid 
courtesy, at which the honest gentleman chafed but did not 
care to remonstrate, or a stinging sarcasm, which he would 
break through as he would biust through so many brainbh^s 
on those hunting excursions in which he and Haiiy War- 
rington rode so constantly togethei , whilst George, retreat- 
ing to his tents, read mathematics, and French, and Latin, 
and sulked in his book-room more and more lonely. 

Harry was away from home wutli some other s])orting 
friends (it is to be feared the young gentleman’s mupiaint- 
ances were not all as eligible as Mi. Washington), wIumi 
the latter came to pay a \usit at Casth‘wood. He was so 
peculiarly tender and kind to the mistress theri', and 
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received by her with such special cordiality, that George 
Warrington’s ]ealousy had well nigh broken out in open 
rupture. But the visit was one o± adieu, as it appeared. 
Major Washington was going on a long and dangerous 
journey, quite to the western Virginia frontier and beyond 
it. The French had been for some time past making 
inroads into our territory The goveinnient at home, as 
well as those of Virginia and Pennsylvania, were alarmed 
at this aggressive spirit of the loids of Canada and Louisi- 
ana. Some of our settlers had already been driven from 
their holdings by Frenchmen in arms, and the governors 
of the British provinces were desirous to stop their incur- 
sions, or at any rate to protest against their invasion. 

We chose to hold our American colonies by a law that 
was at least convenient foi its framers The maxim was, 
that whoever possessed the coast had a right to all the ter- 
ritory inland as far as the Pacific • so that the British 
charters only laid down the limits of the colonies from 
north to south, leaving them quite free from east to west. 
The French, meanwhile, had their colonies to the north and 
south, and aimed at connecting them by the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence and the great intermediate lakes and 
waters lying to the westward of the British possessions. 
In the year 1748, though peace was signed between the two 
European kingdoms, the colonial question remained un- 
settled, to be opened again when either party should be 
strong enough to urge it In the year 1758, it came to an 
issue, on the Ohio river, where the British and French 
settlers met To be sure, there existed other people besides 
French and British, who thought they had a title to the 
territory about which the children of their White Fathers 
were battling, namely, the native Indians and proprietors 
of the soil But the logicians of St James’s and Versailles 
wisely chose to consider the matter of dispute as a Europ- 
ean and not a Bed-man’s question, eliminating him from 
the argument, but employing his tomahawk as it might 
serve the turn of either litigant. 

A company, called the Ohio Company, having grants 
from the Virginia government of lands along that river, 
found themselves invaded in their settlements by French 
military detachments, who roughly ejected the Britons 
from their holdings These latter applied for protection 
to Mr. Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of Virginia, who 
determined upon sending an ambassador to the French 
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couiiiiaiiding olHce]’ on tlie Oliio, deiiiaiiding tliat tliG 1 reiioh. 
sliould desist from tlioir iiiioads upon tli6 torritoiios of liis 
Majesty King George. 

Young Mr. Washington jumped eagerly at the ohance of 
distinction which this service atforde(l him, and volunteered 
to leave his home and his rural and professional pursuits 
in Virginia, to carry the governor’s message to the French 
officer Taking a guide, an interpreter, and a few attend- 
ants, and following the Indian tracks, in the fall of the 
year 1753, the intrepid young envoy made his way from 
Williamsburg almost to the shores of Lake Erie, and found 
the French comniaiider at Fort le Boeiif That officer’s 
reply was brief his orders were to hold the place and drive 
all the English from it The French avowed their intention 
of taking possession of the Ohio And with this rough 
answer the messenger from Virginia had to return through 
danger and difficulty, across lonely forest and frozen river, 
shaping his course by the compass, and camping at night 
in the snow by the forest fires. 

Harry Warrington cursed his ill fortune that he had 
been absent from home on a cock-fight, when he might have 
had chance of sport so much nobler ; and on Ins return 
from his expedition, wliicdi he had conducted with an 
heroic energy and simplicity, Major Washington was a 
greater favorite than ever with the lady of Castlewood. 
yiie pointed him out as a model to both her sons. ‘‘ Ah, 
Harry ! ” she would say, '' think of you, with youi cock- 
fighting and your racing-matches, and the ma^or away there 
111 the wilderness, watching the French, and battling with 
the frozen rivers ! Ah, George ^ learning nuiy be a very 
good thing, but I wish my eldest son were doing something 
in the service of his country ! 

desire no better than to go home and seek for em- 
])loyinent, ma’am,” says George You surely will not 
have me serve under Mr. Washington, in his new regiment, 
or ask a commission from JMr Duiwiddie ^ ” 

An Esmond can only serve with the king’s commission,” 
says madam, “ as for asking a lavoi from IMi*. Lieutenant- 
Governor Dinwiddle, I would rather beg my bread ” 

Mr. Washington was at this time raising such a regiment 
as, with the scanty pay and ])atrona.ge of tlie Yirginian 
government, he i*oiild get together, and pi oposed, with the 
help of these inon-of-war, to put a more peremptory veto 
upon the French invaders than the solitary ambiissador had 
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been enabled to lay. A small forep under another ofheer, 
Colonel Trent, had been alieady des23atched to the west, 
TTith ordeis to foitify themselves so as to be able to resist 
any attack of the enemy The Trench troops, greatly out- 
numbering ours, came up with the English outposts, who 
were fortitying themselves at a 2 >lace on the confines of 
Pennsylvania where the gieat city of Pittsburg now stands. 
A Virginian officer with but foity men was in no condition 
to resist twenty times that number of Canadians, who 
appeared before his incoinjilete works. He was suffered to 
draw back without molestation; and the Trench, taking 
]iossession of his tort, strengthened it, and chiistened it by 
the name of the Canadian governor, Du Qiiesne. Up to 
this time no actual blow of war had been struck. The 
troops representing the hostile nations were in ^^resence — 
the guns were loaded, but no one as yet had cried Tire.’’ 
It was strange that in a savage forest of Pennsylvania, a 
voung Virginuin officer should fire a shot, and waken up a 
war which was to last for sixty years, which was to cover 
his own country and ^lass into Europe, to cost Trance her 
American colonies, to sever ours from us, and create the 
gieat Western republic , to lage over the Old World when 
extinguished in the blew ; and, of all the myriads engaged 
ill the vast contest, to leave the jirize of the greatest fame 
with him who struck the first blow ! 

He little knew of the fate in store for him. A simjjle 
gentleman, anxious to serve his king and do his duty, he 
volunteered for the first service, and executed it with 
admirable fidelity In the ensuing year he took the com- 
mand of the small body of provincial troops with which 
he marched to repel the Trenchmen. He came uj) with 
their advanced guaul and fired upon them, killing their 
leader. After this he had himself to fall back with his 
troops, and was compelled to capitulate to the superior 
Trench force. On the 4th of July, 1754, the colonel 
marched out with his troops from the little fort where he 
had hastily ent rein died himself (and which they called Tort 
Kecessity), gave up the 2 >lace to the conqueror, and took 
Ins way home 

His command was over; his regiment disbanded after 
the fruitless, inglorious inaich and defeat Saddened and 
humbled in s])irit. the young officer presented himself after 
a while to his old friends at Castle wood. He was very 
young ; before he set forth on Ins first campaign he may 
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liiive indulged in exaggerated hopes of sueoess, and uttered 
them. “I "ivas angry when I parted from you,” he said to 
(xeorge Waningtou, holding out his hand, which the other 
eagerly took. ‘‘ You seemed to scorn me and my regiment, 
Greorge. I thought you laughed at ns, and your ridicule 
made me angry I boasted too much of what w'e would 
do.” 

“ Nay, you hare done your liest, George,” says the other, 
who quite forgot his pre\nous 3 ealousy in his old comrade’s 
misfortune. “ Everybody knoivs that a hundred and htty 
starving men with scarce a round of ammunition left, could 
not face five times their number perfectly armed, and every- 
body w'ho knows Mr. Washington knows that he would do 
his duty. Harry and I saw the Ereneli in Canada last year. 
They obey but one will in our provinces each governor 
has his oivn They w'ere royal troops the French sent 
against you . . 

“ Oh, but that some of ours were here ! ” cries Madam 
Esmond, tossing her head up. “ I promise you a few good 
English regiments would make the white-coats run.” 

“ You think nothing of the provincials : and I must say 
nothing now we have been so unlucky,” said the colonel, 
gloomily. ‘‘ You made much of me when I ivas here before. 
Don’t you remember wdiat victories yon prophesied for me 
— how much I boasted myself very likely over your good 
wine ? All those fine dreams are over now. ’Tis kind of 
your ladyship to receive a iioor beaten fellow as you do ” : 
and the young soldier hung down his head 

George Warrington, ivith his extreme acute sensibility, 
was touched at the other’s emotion and simple testimony of 
sorrow under defeat. He was about to say something 
friendly to Mr. Washington, had not his mother, to whom 
the colonel had been speaking, replied herself : “ Kind of us 
to receive you. Colonel Washington > ” s.a]d the ividow. 1 
never heard that wdien men were unhappy, our sex were 
less their friends.’’ 

And she made the colonel a very fine courtesy, W'hich 
straightway caused her son to be more jealous of him than 
ever. 
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17 EEL Y no man can 
Lave better claims 
to sympatliy than 
b r a V e 1 y, youth, 
good looks, and mis- 
1 01 tune. Madam 

Esmond might have 
had twenty sons, 
and yet had a right 
to admire her young 
soldiei Ml. "^Vash- 
ingtoiPs room was 
moie than ever Mi 
Washington’s room 
now. She rave d 
about him and 
praised him in all 
e o m p a n 1 e s She 
more than e v e r 
pointed out his excellences to her sons, contrasting his 
sterling qualities with Harry’s love of pleasure (the wild 
boy !) and George’s listless musings over his books. George 
was not disposed to like Mr. Washington any better for his 
mother’s extravagant praises. Pie coaxed the ]ealous 
demon within Iriin until he must have become a perfect pest 
to himself and all the friends round about him. He utteied 
jokes so deep that his simple mother did not know their 
meaning, but sat liewildered at his sarcasms, and powerless 
what to think ol his moody, satuiiiiiie humor 

Meanwhile, public events iveie oc'Ciiiiing which were to 
influence the foi tunes of our homely family. The quarrel 
between the Erench and English Eorth Americans, fiom 
being a provincial, had grown to be a national, quarrel. 
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Eeiiiforcements from Erance had already arrived in Can- 
ada; and English troops were expected in A'^irgmia. 

Alas ! my dear friend ^ wrote Madame la Presidente de 
Mouchy, from Quebec, to her young friend; G-eorge War- 
rington. How contrary is the destiny to us 1 I see you 
quitting the embrace of an adored mother to precipitate 
yourself in the arms of Bellona. I see you pass wounded 
after combats. I hesitate almost to wish victory to oui 
Lilies when I behold you ranged under the banners of the 
Leopard. There are enmities which the heart does not 
recognize — ours assuredly aie at peace among these 
tumults. All here love and salute you as well as Monsieur 
the Bear-hunter; your brother (that cold Hippolyte who 
preferred the chase to the soft conversation o± our ladies ^ 
Your friend; your enemy, the Chevalier de la Jabotieri^, 
burns to meet on the tield of Mars his generous rival 
M. du Quesne spoke of you last night at supper. M dii 
Quesne, my husband, send aftectuous remembrances to their 
young friend; with which are ever joined those of yoiii sin- 
cere Presidente de Mouchy.” 

‘^The banner of the Leopard,’^ of which George's fair 
correspondent wrote, was, indeed, flung out to the winds, 
and numbers of the king’s soldiers were rallied round it. 
It was resolved to wrest from the Erench all the conquests 
they had made upon British dommion. A couple of regi- 
ments were raised and paid by the king in Ameri(*a, and a 
fleet with a couple more was despatched from homo under 
an experienced commander. In February, 17o/>, Commo- 
dore Keppel, in the famous ship Centurion ” in which 
Anson had made his voyage round the world, anchored in 
Hampton Eoads with two ships of wai under his command, 
and having on board General Braddock, Ins staff, and a part 
of his troops. Mr Braddock was appointed by the duke. 
A hundred years ago the Duke of Cumlierlaiid was called 
the The Duke par excellence in England — as anotlnu* 
famous warrior has since been called. Hot so gicat a duke 
certainly was that first-named prince as liis party estcenu'd 
him, and surely not so bad a one as his cncuiu^s have 
painted liim. A fleet of transports speedily follo\v(‘d Princt^ 
Wil llamas general, bringing stores, and men, and money in 
plenty. 

Tlie great man landed his troops at Alexandria on the 
Potomac river, and repaired to Annapolis in JMaryland, 
where he ordered the governors of the dift’orent colonies to 
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meet him in council, urging them each to call upon their 
respective provinces to help the common cause in this 
strait. 

The arrival of the general and his little army caused a 
mighty excitement all through the provinces, and nowhere 
greater than at Castle wood Harry was otfc forthwith to 
see the troops under canvas at Alexandria. The sight of 
their lines delighted him, and the inspiring music of their 
fifes and diiims. He speedily made acquaintance with the 
officers of both regiments ; he longed to join in the expedi- 
tion uiDon which they were bound, and was a welcome guest 
at then* mess. 

Madam Esmond was pleased that her sons should have 
an opportunity of enjoying the society of gentlemen of 
good fashion fiom England. She had no doubt their com- 
pany was improving, that the English gentlemen were very 
different from the hoise-racing, cock-fighting Virginian 
squires, with whom Master Harry would associate, and the 
lawyers, and pettifoggers, and toad-eaters at the lieutenant- 
governor’s table. Madam Esmond had a very keen eye for 
detecting flatterers in other folks’ houses. Against the 
little knot of official people at Williamsburg she was 
especially satirical, and had no patience with their etiquettes 
and squabbles for precedence. 

As for the company of the king’s officers, Mr Harry and 
his elder brother both smiled at their mamma’s compli- 
ments to the elegance and x)ro]3riety of the gentlemen of 
the camp. If the good lady had but known all, if she could 
but have heard their jokes and the songs which they sang 
over their wine and punch, if she could have seen the con- 
dition of many of them as they were carried away to their 
lodgings, she would scarce have been so ready to recom- 
mend their company to her sons. Men and officers swag- 
geied the country round, and frightened the peaceful farm 
and village folk with their not. The general laved and 
stormed against his troops foi their disorder , against the 
provincials for theii traitorous niggardliness ; the soldiers 
took possession almost as of a conquered country, they 
scorned the provincials, they insulted the wives even of 
their Indian allies, who had come to join the English war- 
riors, u])Ou their arrival in America, and to march with 
them against the Erench. The general was compelled to 
forbid the Indian women his camp. Amazed and outraged, 
their husbands retired, and hut a few months afterwards 
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then b(^r vices were lost to liiin, when their aid would have 
been most precious. 

tSome stones against the gentlemen ot the camp, Madam 
Esmond might have heard, but she would havi' none of 
them. Soldieis would be soldiers, that eveiybody knew. 
Those officers who came to Castlewood on her sons’ invita- 
tion were most polite gentlemen, and such indeed was the 
case The widow leceived them most graciously, and gave 
them the best sjooit the country afforded. Presently, the 
general himself sent polite messages to the mistress ot* Cas- 
tlewood His tatliei had served with hers under tlie glo- 
rious ]\rarlborough, and Colonel Esmond's name was still 
known and lespeeted in England. Whtli her ladyship’s 
permission. General ]>raddo('k w'oiild have the hoiioi of 
waiting upon her at Castlewood, and paying his respects to 
the daughter ot so meritorious an offitiei 

If she had known the cause ot Mr. Braddock's politeness, 
perha^Ds his compliments would not have chaimed Madam 
Esmond so much The commauder-ni-chief held levees at 
Alexandria, and among the gentry of the country who paid 
him their respects were our twins of Castlewood, wdio 
mounted their best nags, took with them then* last London 
suits, and, with their two negio boys in smart liveries be- 
hind them, rode in state to wait upon the great man He 
was sulky and angry with the provincial gentry, and scaicc 
took any notice of the young gentlemen, only asking casu- 
ally, of Ins aide-de-camp at diiiiiei, who the young Squire 
Gawkeys Avere in blue and gold and rc‘d waistcoats 

Mr Dinwiddle, the lieu tenant-governor of Virginia, the 
agent from Pennsylvania, and a few more gentlemen, hap- 
pened to be dining with his excellency **Oh!^’ says Mr 
DniAviddie, “ those are the sons ol the Princess l^ocahon- 
tas ; on winch, Avith a tremendous oath, the general asked, 
“ Who the deuce ivas she ^ ’’ 

DinAviddie, AAdio did not love her, having indeed undergone 
a hundred pertnesses fium the ini pci ions little lady, now 
gave a disrespectful and ridiculous account of llladain 
Esmond, made merry with her pomposity and immense pie- 
tensioiis, and entertained Gtmcral liraddock with anecdotes 
legarclmg her, until his cxtielleiicy fell aslco]). 

When he awoke Dinwiddie Avas gone, Init the Plnhid<‘lphia 
gentleman Avas still at table, deep iii coiiA'i'rsiition Avith the 
officers there present. The general took u]) the talk avIhu-o 
it had been left Avlieii he fell asleep, and spoke of JMadaiii 
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Esmond in curt, disrespectful terms, such as soldiers ^vere 
111 the habit of using in those days, and asking, again, what 
was the name of the old fool about whom Dinwiddie had 
been talking ? He then broke into expiessions of contempt 
and wiatli against the gentiy, and the country in general. 

Mr Erankhii of Philadelphia repeated the widow's name, 
took quite a diifereiit view of her character from that Mr. 
Dinwiddle had given, seemed to know a good deal about her, 
her father, and her estate ; as, indeed, he did about every 
man or subject which came under discussion; explained to 
the geiieial that Madam Esmond had beeves, and horses, 
and stoies in plenty, which might be veiy useful at the 
present juncture, and recommended him to conciliate her by 
all means The general had already made u]) his mind that 
Mr. Eiankliii was a very shrewd, intelligent person, and 
graciously ordered an aide-de-camp to invite the two young 
men to the next day's dinner When they ajipeared he was 
very pleasant and good-natured ; the gentlemen of the geii- 
erai's family made much of them. They behaved, as 
became peisons of then name, with modesty and good- 
breeding; they returned home delighted with their enter- 
tainment, noi was the mother less pleased at the civilities 
which his excellency had shown to her boys. In reply to 
Biaddock's message, Madam Esmond penned a billet in her 
best style, acknowledging his politeness, and begging his 
excellency to hx the time when she might have the honor 
to receive him at Oastlewood. 

We may be suie that the arrival of the army and the 
approaching campaign formed the subject of continued con- 
versation in the Oastlewood family. To make the campaign 
was tlu' dearest wish of Harry’s life He dreamed only of 
war and battle , he was forever with the officers at Williams- 
burg ; he scoured and cleaned and polished all the guns and 
swords 111 the house; he renewed the amusements of his 
childhood, and had the negroes under arms. His mothei, 
who had a gallant spiiit, knew that the time was come when 
one of her boys must leave her and serve the king She 
scarce dared to think on whom the lot should fall. She ad- 
mired and lespccted the elder, hut she felt that she loved 
the younger boy with all the passion of her heart 

Eager as Harry was to be a soldier, and with all his 
thoughts bent on that glorious sclieme, he, too, scarcely dared 
to touch on the subject neaiest his heart. Once or twice 
when he ventured on it with George, the latter’s counte- 
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nance wore an ominous look Harry had a feudal attach- 
ment for his elder brother, worshipped him with an 
extravagant regard, and in all things gave way to him as the 
C'hief. So Harry saw, to his infinite terror, how George, 
too, in his grave way, was occupied with military matters 
George had the wars of Eugene and Marlborough down from 
Ins bookshelves, all the military books of his giandfather, 
and the most wailike of Plutarch's lives. He and Demp- 
ster were practising with the foils again The old Scotch- 
man was an adept in the military art, though somewhat shy 
of saying where he learned it. 

Madam Esmond made her two boys the bearers of the 
letter in reply to his excellency’s message, accompanying 
her note with such large and handsome presents for the gen- 
eral’s staff and the ofiicers of the two royal regiments, as 
caused the general more than once to thank ]\Ir. Eranklm 
for having been the means of bringing this welcome ally 
into camp, Would not one of the young gentlemen like 
to see the campaign ^ ” the general asked. A friend of 
theirs, who often spoke of them — Mr. Washington, who 
had been unlucky in the affair of last year — had already 
promised to join him as aide-de-camp, and his excellency 
would gladly take another young Yirgiman gentleman into 
his family.” Harry’s eyes brightened and his face flushed 
at this offer. ‘^He would like with all his heart to go!” 
he ciied out George said, looking hard a.t his younger 
brother, that one of them would be proud to attend Ins 
excellency, whilst it would be the other’s duty to take care 
of their mother at home. Harry allowed his senior to 
speak. His will was even still obedient to Geoi’ge’s. How- 
ever much he desired to go, he would not pronounce until 
George had declared himself. He longed so for the cam- 
paign that the actual wish made him timid. He dared not 
speak on the matter as he went home witli George They 
rode for miles in silence, or strove to talk upon indifferent 
subjects , each knowing what was ^lassing in the othei’s 
mind, and afraid to bring the awful question to an issue. 

On their arrival at home the boys told their motluu* of 
General Braddock’s offer “I knew it must ha])pen,” she 
said ; at such a crisis in the country our family must 
come forward Have you — have you settled yet whudi ol 
you is to leave me ? ” and she looked anxiously from one to 
another, dreading to hear either name. 
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“ The youngest ought to go, mother , of coiuse I ought to 
go ! cries Harry, turning very red 

“Of couise, he ought/* said Mrs. Mountain, who was 
present at their talk. 

“ There ^ Mountain says so^ I told you sol^^ again cries 
Harry, with a sidelong look at George. 

‘■The head of the faanily ought to go, mother,” says 
George, sadly 

“No! nof you are ill, and have never recovered your 
fever. Ought he to go. Mountain ? ” 

“You would make the best soldier, I know that, dearest 
Hal You and George Washington are great friends, and 
could travel well together, and he does not care for me, nor 
I for him, however much he is admired in the familj". But, 
you see, ^tis the law of Honor, my Hari^- (He here 
spoke to Ins brother with a voice of extraordinary kind- 
ness and tenderness ) The giief I have had in this inattei* 
has been that I must refuse thee. I must go Had Fate 
given you the benefit of that extra half-hour of life which 
I have had be-fore you, it would have been youi lot, and 
you would have claimed yoiu* right to go first, you know 
you would.” 

“ Yes, George ; ” said poor Harry, “ I own I should.” 

“You will stay at home, and take caie of Castlewood, and 
our mother. If anything hax^pens to me, you iu*e here to 
fill my jilace I would like to give way, my dear, as you, 1 
know, would lay down your life to serve me But each ol 
us must do his duty. What would our grandfather say if 
he were here ? ” 

The mother looked x^i'oudl}' at her two sons. “ My 
would say that his boys weie gentlemen,” faltered Madam 
Esmond, and left the young men, not choosing, perhaps, to 
show the emotion 'which was filling her heart. It was 
speedily known amongst the servants that Mr. George was 
going on the cainxiaign. Dinah, George’s foster-mother, was 
loud in her lamentations at losing him ; Phillis, Harry’s old 
nurse, "was as noisy because Master George, as usual, was 
preferred over Master Harry. Sady, George’s servant, 
made prejiarations to follow his master, bragging incessant- 
ly of the deeds which he would do , while Gumbo, Harry’s 
boy, xn-etended to whim])er at being left behind, though, at 
home. Gumbo was anything but a fire-eater. 

But, of all in the house, jMrs Mountain was the most angry 
at George’s determination to go on the camx^aign. She had 
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no patience witli liim. He did not know what lie was doing 
by leariiig home. She begged, implored, insisted that he 
should alter his determination , and voted that nothing but 
mischief would come from his departiue. 

G-eorge was surprised at the pertinacity of the good lady’s 
opposition I know. Mountain.” said he, that Harry 
would be the better soldier , but, after all, to go is my duty.” 

•• To stay is your duty ! ” says Mountain, with a stamp of 
her foot. 

“ "Why did not my mother own it when we talked of the 
matter just now ” 

‘^Your mother!” says Mrs. Mountain, with a most 
gloomy, sardonic laugh ; ^^your mother, my poor child ’ ” 

“Mliat is the meaning of that mournful countenance. 
Mountain ” 

“ It may he that your mother wishes you away, George ’ ” 
jMrs. Ivlountain continued, wagging her head It may be, 
my poor deluded boy, that you will find a step-father when 
you come back.” 

What in heaven do you mean ? ” cried George, the blood 
rushing into his face 

Do you suppose I have no eyes, and cannot see what is go- 
ing on ” I tell you, child, that Colonel Washington wants a 
rich wife When you are gone, he will ask your mother to 
marry him, and you will find him master here when you come 
back That is why yon ought not to go away, you poor, 
unhappy, simple boy ^ Don’t you see how fond she is ol 
him^ how much she makes of him? how she is always 
holding him up to you, to Harry, to everybody who coni(‘s 
here ? ” 

But he is going on the campaign, too,” cried George. 

He IS going on the marrying campaign, cliild ! ” insisted 
the widow. 

“Hay; General Braddoek himself told me that iMr 
Washington had accepted the appointment of aide-de- 
camp ” 

“An artifice f an artifice to blind you, my poor child!'’ 
cries Mountain. “He will be wounded and come back — 
you will see if he does not. I have proofs of wliat I say to 
you — proofs under his own hand — look Iktg ^ ” And' sIk^ 
took from her pocket a piece of paper in Mr. Washington’s 
well known handwriting. 

“ How came you by this paper ? ” asked George, turning 
ghastly pale 
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“I — I found it in tlie majors chamber’*' says Mrs. 
i\Iountain, with a shamefaced look. 

“ You read the private letters of a guest staying in our 
house ? '■ cried George. For shame I I will not look at 
the paper ! And he flung it fiom him on to the fire hefoie 
him. 

“I could not help it^ George ; ‘twas by chame, I give you 
my word, by the merest chance You know Governor Diii- 
widche IS to have the majoi's room, and the state-room is 
got ready tor Mr. liraddock, and we aie expecting ever so 
much comjmny, and I had to take the things whicdi the 
major leaves here — he tieats the house just as if it was 
his own already — into Ins new room, and this halt-sheet 
of paper fell out of his writing-book, and I just gave one 
look at it by the merest chance, and when I saw what it 
was it was my duty to read it.’’ 

Oh, you aie a martyr to duty, jMouiitain ' * George said 
grimly. “ I daie say Mrs Bluebeaid thought it was her 
duty to look through the keyhole *’ 

“ I never did look through the keyhole, George. It’s a 
shame you should say so ! I, who have watcdied and 
tended, and nursed you, like a mothei , who have sat up 
whole weeks with you in fevers, and carried you from your 
bed to the sofa in these arms. There, sir, I don’t want you 
there noic My dear Mountam. indeed! Don’t tell me^ 
You fly into a passion, and call names, and wound my feel- 
ings, who have lovecl you like youi mother — like your 
mother ? — I only hope she may love you half as well. I 
say you are all ungrateful. My Mr IMountain was a wretch, 
and every one of you is as bad ” 

There was but a smouldering log or two in the fire place, 
and no doubt Mountain saw that the paper was in no 
danger as it lay amongst the ashes, or she would have 
seized it at the risk of burning her own fingers, and ere she 
uttered the above passionate defence of her conduct. Per- 
haps (xeorge was absorbed, m his dismal thoughts, perhaps 
his jealousy ovei powered him, for he did not resist any 
further when she stooped down and i)icked up the paper. 

“You should thank your stais, cdiild, that 1 saved the 
letter,” cried she “ See ’ here are his own words, in his 
great big handwriting like a clerk. It was not my fault 
that he wrote them, or that I found them. Dead for your- 
self, I say, George Wairington, and be thankful that your 
poor dear old Mounty is watching over you ’ ’’ 
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Every 'vvord and letter upon tlie uiduc'ky pa])(‘r ^Vl\s per- 
fectly clear Geoige's eyes could not help taking in the 
contents o± the document before him ‘‘Xot a word of 
this, Mountain/’ he said, giving her a frightful look. “ I 
— I will return this paper to Mr 'Washington ” 

Mountain was seared at Ins face, at the idea of what she 
had done, and what might ensue When Ins mother, with 
alarm in her countenance, asked him at dinner what ailed 
him that he looked so pale “])o you suppose, madam,” 
says he, filling himself a great bumper of wine, “that to 
leave such a tender mother as you does not cause me cruel 
grief ? ” 

The good lady could not understand Ins words, his 
strange, fierce looks, and stranger laughter. He bantered 
all at the table ; called to the servants and laughed at them, 
and drank more and more Each time the door was opened, 
he turned towards it ; and so did Mountain, with a guilty 
notion that Mr. Washington would ste];) in. 



CHAPTEP. Yin 


IX WHICH OEOEGE SVEFERS FROM A COMMOX DISEASE 

jST the day appoint- 
ed for Madam 
Esmond’s enter- 
tainment to the 
general, the 
house of Castle- 
wood was set out 
with the greatest 
splendor; and 
Madam Esmond 
arrayed herself in 
a much more mag- 
nihcent dress than 
she was accus- 
tomed to wear. 
Indeed, she wish- 
ed to do every 
honor to her 
g u e s t, and to 
make the enter- 
tainment — which; in reality; was a sad one to her — as 
pleasant as might be for her company. The general’s new 
aide-de-camp was the first to arrive " The widow received 
him 111 the covered gallery before the house. He dis- 
mounted at the stepS; and his servants led away his horses 
to the well known quarters. Ho young gentleman in the 
colony was better mounted or a better horseman than Mr. 
Washington 

Eor awhile, ere the colonel retired to divest himself of 
his riding-boots, he and his hostess paced the gallery in 
talk. She had much to say to him , she had to hear from 
him a confirmation of his own apiiointment as aide-de-camp 
to General Eraddock, and to speak of her son’s approach- 
ing departure. The negro seivants bearing the dishes for 
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the approaching feast were passing perxietnally as they 
talked They descended the steps down to the rough lawn 
in trout ot the house, and paced awhile iii the shade Mr 
Washington annonnccd his excellency’s speedy approach, 
with Ml Erankhii of Pennsylvania in his coach 
This Mr Pranklin had been a common punters boy, 
Mrs. Esmond had heard , a pretty pass tilings w^ere coming 
to when such persons rode in the coacdi ot the coniniandei- 
in-chiet ^ Mr Washington said, a more shrewd and sensi- 
lile gentleman never rode in coach or walked on foot 
Mrs Esmond thought the colonel was too liberally disposed 
towards this gentlenuiu, but Mi. Washington stoutly mam- 
tamed against^ the widow that the punter was a most 
ingenious, useful, and meritorious man. 

I am glad, at least, that, as my boy is going to make 
the campaign, lie. will not be with tradesmen, but with 
geiitlemeii, with gentlemen of honor and iasliioii,^^ says 
Madam Esmond, in her most stately manner. 

Mr Washington had seen the gentlemen of honor and fasli- 
ion over their cups, and perhaps thought that all tlieir sayings 
and doings weie not ijrecisely such as would tend to instruct 
or edifv a voung man on his entrance into life ; but he wisely 
chose to tell no tales out ol school, and said that Harry 
and George, now they were coming into the world, must 
take their share of good and bad, and hear vliat both sorts 
had to say 

To be with a veteran officer of tlie finest army in the 
world,’' faltered the widow; “with gentlemen who hav(‘ 
been bred in the midst of the court ; with friends of his 
Jloyal PTighness, the Duke — 

The widow’s fiieiid only inclined his head He did not 
c*hoose to allow Ins countenance to dei)art from its usual 
hand some gravity. 

“And with you, dear Colonel Washington, by whom my 
fathei always set such store. You don’t know how miudi 
he trusted in you. You Avill take care of my hoy, sir, will 
not you You are hut live years older, yet 1 trust to yon 
nioie than to his seniois , my fatliei always told the chil- 
dren, I always hade them, to look u[) to TVh* Washington ” 
“Yon know I would have done anything to win Colonel 
Esmond’s favor. Madam, how much would 1 not veiitun* to 
nieiit his daughter’s " 

The gentleman l) 0 W('d with not too ill a griu'c Tlu‘ lady 
blushed, and dropped one of the lowest i*ourtesi(‘s. (Madam 
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EsmoncVs courtesy Tvas considered uniivalled over the whole 
province ) *• Mr Washington. ' she said, ** will be always 

sure ot a mother’s atfection, whilst he gives so much of his 
to her childien ’ And so saying she gave him her hand, 
which he kissed with ]jrofound politeness The little lady 
presently re*eiitered her mansion, leaning upon the tall 
young o&icer's arm Here they were joined by George, who 
came to them, accurately powdeied and iiehly attired, salut- 
ing his parent and his friend alike with low and respectful 
bows hTowadays, a young man walks into his mother’s 
room with hob-iiailed high-lows, and a wide-awake on his 
head ; and instead of making her a bow, puffs a cigar into 
her face. 

But George, though he made the lowest possible bow to 
JMr. Washington and his mother, was by no means in good 
humor with either of them. A polite smile played round 
the lowest X-^art of his countenance, whilst watchfulness and 
wrath glared out fiom the two upxier windows. WTiat had 
l)een said or done Xothing that might not have been per- 
formed or uttered before the most decent, polite, or pious 
company Why then should Madam Esmond continue to 
blush, and the brave colonel to look somewhat red, as he 
shook his young friend’s hand 

The colonel asked Mr. George if he had had good sport ? 
“Ho,'’ says George, curtly. ‘‘Have you?” And then he 
looked at the picture of liis father, which hung in the 
parlor. 

The colonel, not a talkativ^e man ordinarily, straightway 
entered into a long desciixition of his spoit, and described 
where he had been in the morning, and A^hat woods he had 
hunted Avitli the king's oliicers ; how many birds they had 
shot, and what game they had brought down. Though not 
a jocular man ordinal ily, the colonel made a long descrix> 
tion of Mr Braddock's hea^w x^erson and great boots, as he 
floundered through the Virginian Avoods, hunting, as they 
called it, with a x:>ack of dogs gathered from various houses, 
Avitli a pack of negroes barking as loud as the dogs, and 
actually shooting the deer Avheii they came in sight of him 

Great God, sir ’ ’’ says jMr. Biadclock, x>uffi.ng and bloAv- 
ing, Avliat Avould Sir llobert liaA'e said in Horfolk, to see a 
man hunting Avitli a foAvling-xnece in his hand, and a pack 
of dogs actually laid on to a turkey ’ ” 

“ Indeed, colonel, you are Amstly comical this afternoon ! ” 
cries Madam Esmond, Avith a neat little laugh, AA^hilst her 
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- 'I :‘.:e 't -r.-. 'ooking more glum tlmn ever. 

. ’Y V*">:r E<. . .t i' ti-V-vf- at Xoitolk J Is lie one of tae 
’ 'v r .v-'l ur':..”-.3'--::t]H2aen ? " 

.f-.. T.pai'- mkirt X'-riolk at koine, madam, not ISlor- 
t, :i "1 iki-imia." sa-.d Colonel IVas>limgton. Biad- 

I'l , been taikiug of a viait to Sn Iiobert 'W alpole, 

V. i f r HI that rear tv. and oi tat great hunts tlie old 

Hr.:i::sr-r ba,t iheie, auu or hib -rand palaee, aiid liis pict- 
H*. .* ht^-ai I cliauhl like to seo a good Hold and a 
ha% <it Lou:*" br-ttei* than any sight in the world/’ 
the Lni:^ "t ad.led vitli a bigh. 

*"r. theiv is good ^poit here, as I was saying, 


c-a:.'l vd-r. v E^moirL v.ith a biieer 

AVLat tlif* otliei*. looking at him. 

'• WLv, sar*" yon knuvr. without looking at me so fiercely, 
and -.tain: ang your toot, as it you weie going to eliaige me 
vnth the tVnla. Are you not the best sportsman of the 
ro:iLtrv--idH Are there not all the lisli of the held, and 
the oea-t^ of the trees, and the fowls of the sea — no — the 
Hbh <'»f the trees, and the beasts of the sea — and the 
bah ' Yon knovr what T mean. I mean shad, and salmon, 
aiidi. lockhsh, and roe-deer, and Logs, and buffaloes, and 
]jiso:::J and elephants, for what I know. I in no siiorts- 


nun 

• Xo, iinleed." .saidlMr 


Washington, with a look of scarce- 


ly ivpreSbed seoin 

** Yes. I understand you. I am a milksop I have been 
bred at my mamma's knee. Look at these pretty apron- 
strinccs, colonel I T\ho would not like to be tied to them 
See of what a charming color they are ! I remember when 
they were black — that was for my grandfather’’ 

“^\ncl who would not mourn for such a gentleman ? ” 
said the colonel, as the widow, surprised, looked at her son. 

“And, indeed. I wish my grandfather were here, and 
would resurge, as he promises to do on his tombstone ; and 
would bring my father, the ensign, v ith liiin! ’’ 

“Ah, Harry ' cries LErs Esmond, bursting into tears, as 
at this juncture her second sou entered the room — lu ^ust 
such another suit, gold-corded frock, bi aided waistcoat, 
silver-hilted sword, and solitaire as that which his elder 
brother wore Oh, Harry, Harr;^ I ” cries Madam Esmond, 
and Hies to her younger son. 

What is it, mother ? ” asks Harry, taking her in his 
cii-ms. “ What is the matter, colonel ? ’’ 
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•• Upon my life^ it would puzzle me to say/' answered the 
colonel^ biting liislips 

A mere question. Hal. about pink ribbons, wbicdi I think 
vastly be coming to our mother . as, no doubt, the colonel 
does.” 

Sir, will you please to speak for yourself ? ” cried the 
colonel^ bustling up_, and then sinking his voice again. 

He speaks too mueli tor himself/* wept the widow. 

“ I protest I don 't any more know the source of these 
tears, than the soui'ce of the Xile,” said George, **and if 
the picture of my father were to begin to cry, I should 
almost as much wonder at the paternal tears. AVhat have I 
uttered ? An alius lori to ribbons ’ Is there some poisoned 
pm in them, w hieh has been stuck into my mother s heart 
by a guilty fiend of a London mantua-maker ? I professed 
to wish to be led m these lovely reins all niv life long,” and 
he turned a pirouetle on his scarlet heels 

George '^Tarrington ' what devil's dance are you danc- 
ing now*^'! asked Hairy, who loved Ins mother, who loved 
]\[r. "Washingtcii, but vlio, of all creatures, loved and ad- 
mired his brother Geoige. 

‘■My dear chikL you do not understand dancing — you 
care not for th e politer arts — you can get no more music 
out of a spinet than by pulling a dead hog by the ear. By 
nature you were made for a man — a man of war — I do 
not mean a seyenti^^-four. Colonel George, like that hulk 
which biougifc the hulking Mr Braddock into our iiver. 
His excellency, too, is a man of warlike turn, a follower of 
the sports of the field. I am a milksop, as I have had the 
honor to say ” 

You never showed it yet. You beat that great Marj"- 
land man ivas twice yoiir'size,” breaks out Harry. 

“ Under coinpulsioii, Harry. 'Tis tifjjfo, my lad, or else 
^tis tupto}naij as thy breech well knew when we followed 
school. But I am of a quiet turn, and would never lift my 
hand to pull jl trigger, no, nor a nose, nor anything but a 
rose,” and here betook and handled one of Madam Esmond’s 
bright pink apron ribbons. I hate s^iorting, which you and 
the colonel love, and I want to shoot nothing alive, not a 
turkey, nor a titmouse, nor an ox, nor an ass, nor anything 
that has ears Those curls of Mr. Washington’s are prettily 
powdered,’^ 

The militia colouel, who had been offended by the first 
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])iirt of tliH talk, and veiy mudi jnizzled by tlie last, had 
taken a inodebt flranght from the great ehina bovl of apple- 
toddy Avliit'ii btood to ^velr-oiiie tlie guests iii tins as lu all 
Virginian houses, and vras further cooling himself by pacing 
the balcony in a very stately manner 

Again almost lecoiiciled with the elder, the appeased 
mother stood giving a hand to e ich of her sons. Ueorge 
})iit his disengaged hand on Harry’s shoulder. say one 
thing, George,'' says he, with a flushing face. 

" 5ay twenty things, Don Enrico,'^ cries the other 

-If "you are" not fond of sporting and that, and don’t care 
for killing game and hunting, being cleverer tlian me, 
vhy shouldst thou not stop at home and be quiet, and 
let "me go out with Colonel George and Mr Braddock — 
that's what I say,’’ says Hairy, delivering himself of his 
speech. 

The widow looked eagerly from the dark-liaiied to the 
tair-haired boy. She knew not from which she 'would like 
to pai*t 

“ One of our family musi: go lieeause homeiu' oblif/e^ and 
my name being luunber one, number one must go first,’’ says 
George. 

Told you so.” said j^oor Harry 

One must stay, or who is to look after mother at home ? 
'VVe cannot affoid to be both scalped by Indians or fricasseed 
by French.” 

" Fricasseed by French ^ ” cries Harry ; the best troojis 
of the world, Englishmen ’ I should like to see them fri- 
casseed by the French f AVhat a mortal tin ashing you will 
give them ’ ” and the brave lad sighed to think he should 
not he present at the hcfttue, 

George sat down to the haiqisichorcl and played and sang 
‘^^Jlalbrook s’en va t’en guerre Miroiiton iiiironton nurou- 
taiiie,” at the sound of which music the gentleman from the 
balcony entered. -"I am playing ^God save the King,’ 
colonel, m compliment to the new expedition.” 

I never know whether thou art laughing or in earnest,” 
said the simple gentleman, surely methinks that is 

not the air.” 

George performed ever so many trills and quavers upon 
his harpsichord, and their guest watched him, wondering, 
perhaps, that a gentleman of George’s condition could set 
himself to such an effeminate business. Then the colonel 
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took out his watch saying that Ins excellency ‘s coa( li would 
be here almost immediately, and asking leave to letire to 
his apartment, and put himselt m a tit condition to appear 
before her ladyship's company 

Colonel Washington knows the vray to his room pretty 
well ’ said George j from the haipsir hord looking over his 
shoulder, but never ottering to stii 

•■•Let me show the colonel to lus chamber,’’ ciiecl the 
widow, m gieat wrath, and sailed out of the upaitinent, fol- 
lowed by the enraged and bewildered colonel, as George 
continued crashing among the kevb. Her high-spiiited 
guest felt himselt insulted; he could hardly sa^r how , he 
was outraged and he could not speak : he was almost stifling 
with anger. 

Harry Warrington remarked their fiiend’s condition 
“ For heaven’s sake; George, what does this all mean ? ’’ he 
asked his brother •• Why shouldn’t he kiss her hand ” 
(George had ]ust befoie tetclied out his brother from then* 
library, to watch this harmless salute.) tell you it is 
nothing but common kindness ” 

Xothing but common kmdness ’ ’’ shrieked out George. 

Look at that, Hal ! Is that common kindness ? ’’ and 
he showed his jimior the unlucky paper over which he 
had been brooding for some time. It was but a fragment, 
though the meaning was indeed clear without the preceding 
text. 

The paper commenced . . . is older than nu/self] hut 7, 
again, am older than my years ; and you h7iow^ dear brother, 
hare ever been eons Ide red a sober jjerson. All dilldven are 
better for a father s ^uperlntendenee, and her tiro, I trvd, ivill 
find In me a tender friend and guardian ’’ 

Fiiend and guaidian ^ Cuise him ’ ” shrieked out George, 
clenching Ins lists — and lus brother read on: — 

The flattering offer ichuh General Bi'addock hath 
made nie, irlll, of course^ oblige me to jyostiione this matter 
until after the campaign JJlien ice have given the French 
a sufficient drubbing^ I shall return to repoi^e under my oirn 
vine and fig-treeP 

means CastlewoocL These aie his vineS;” George 
cries again, shaking lus fist at the creepers sunning them- 
selves on the wall. 

. Under my own vine and jig-tree , icliere I hope soon 
to present my dear brother to Jus new sisfer-in-law. She has 
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o livetfif Sn'ljjfure wnno, irhirh is. — and here the 
document ended. 

“ Which IS Eachel,” George went on bitterly. " Eachel is 
b}’ no means weeping for her children, and has everj" desire 
to be comforted. Now, Hairy ! Let us upstaiis at once, 
kneel down as becomes us, and say, ^Dear papa, welcome 
to your house of Castlewood.* ” 



CHAPTEE IX. 


HOSPITALITIES. 

, .V IS EXCELLEXCY the eon> 

^ ■* mander-in-chief set forth to 

pay his visit to hladam Es> 
mond in such a state and 
sjjlendor as became the fir^t 
personage in all liis majesty's 
colonies, plantations, and pos- 
sessions of Xortli Ameiica 
His guaid of dragoons preced- 
- ed him out of Yhlliamsburg 
in the midst of an immense 
shouting and yelling of a 
loyal, and principally negro, 
population. The general rode 
in his own coach. Captain 
Talmadge, his excellency's 
master of the horse, attended 
him at the door of the pon- 
derous emblazoned vehicle, 
riding by the side of the 
carriage during the journey 
from TVilliamsburg to Madam Esmond's house. Major 
Danvers^ aide-de-camp, sat in the front of the carriage with 
the little postmaster from Philadelphia, hlr. Franklin, who, 
punter's boy as he had been, was a wonderful shrewd 
person, as his excellency and the gentlemen of his family 
where fain to acknowledge, having a cpiantity of the most 
rurious information resjiecting the colony, and regarding 
England too, where hlr. Franklin had been more than once. 
‘‘ ^Twas extraordinary how a person of such humble origin 
should have acquired such a variety of learning and such a 
politeness of hieeding, too, Mr Franklin liis excellency 
was pleased to obseive, touching his hat graciously to the 
postmaster. 

VOL. I. — c 
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The postmaster bo'wed, said it liad been liis occasional 
good tortuiie to tdll into the comi)auy oi geiitleiiieii like lii^ 
excellency, and that lie had taken advantage of his op- 
poitunity to study their honors" manners, and adapt himself 
to them as far as he might. As lor education, he could not 
boast much of that — his father being but in straitened 
< irm instances and the ad^'antages small in liis native coun- 
try of Xevr England hut he had done to the utmost of Ins 
1)0 wer, and gathered what he could — he knew nothing like 
what they had in EiighOid 

hEr lhaddock burst out laughing, and said, As for 
education, tlieie W(U‘e gentlemen of the army, by George, 
who didn't know whether they should S])e]l bull with two 
h’s 01 one He had heard the JDuke of Marlborough was no 
special gO()<l penman- He had not the honor of serving 
under that noble commander — his grace was before Ins 
time— but he thrashed the Ereiich soundly, although he 
was no scholar ’’ 

Mr. Franklin said he was aware of both those facts. 

-Xor IS ?/?//duke a scholar,’^ went on Mr Braddoek — 
-alia, ]Mr Postmaster, you have heard that, too — I see by 
the wink in youi eye 

Mr. Frciukliii instantly withdrew the obnoxious or satirical 
wink m liis eye, and looked into the generaFs jolly round 
face with a pair of orbs as mnocent as a baby^s. He’s no 
scholar, but he is a match for any French general that ever 
swallowed the English iov fr trass ee de cm2>aud. He saved 
the crown for the best of kings, his royal father, his Most 
Gracious Majesty King George."’ 

Oft went Mr. Franklin’s hat, and from his large buckled 
wig escaped a great halo of powder. 

He IS the soldier's best friend, and has been the un- 
cumproiuising enemy of all beggarly red-shanked Scotch 
lebelsand intriguing Koinish Jesuits who would take our 
liberty fiom us, and our religion, by George ! His royal 
highness, my gracious master, is not a scholar neither, but 
he IS one of the finest gentlemen in the world ” 

I have seen his royal highness on horseback, at a review 
of the Guards, m Hycle Park,*’ says Mr Franklin. The 
duke IS indeed a very fine gentleman on horseback.” 

‘•You shall drink his health to-day, postmaster. He is 
the best of masters, the best of friends, the best of sons 
to Ins royal old father ; the best of gentlemen that ever wore 
an epaulet,” 
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^‘Epaulets are quite out ot my way. sir. ’ says ]\rr Fiank- 
lin, laughing “ You know I live m a Quakei city 

Of couise they are out ot your way, my good friend. 
Every man to his business. You. and gentlemen of your 
class, to your books, and welcome We don’t forbid you; 
we encourage you. We, to hglit the enemy and govern the 
country Hey. gentlemen Loid ’ what loads you have in 
this colony, and how this confounded coach plunges ’ Who 
have we here, with the two negro boys in livery ? He rides 
a good gelding 

It is Mr. Washington,’’ says the aide-de-camp. 

I would like him for a corpoial of the Horse Grena- 
diers,*’ said the general “He has a good figure on a horse. 
He knows the country too, Mr. Eranklin.’’ 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“'And is a monstrous genteel voung man, considering the 
()])portunities he has had I should have thought he had 
the polish of Europe, by George I should ’ ’ 

- He does his best,” says Mr. Fianklin, looking innocently 
at the stout chief, the exemplai ot English elegante, who 
sat swaggmg from one side to the other of the carnage, his 
face as scarlet as his coat — swearing at every word; ignorant 
in every point ofi parade, except the merits of a bottle and 
the looks of a woman ; not of high birth, yet absurdly proud 
of Ills no-ancestry ; brave as a bull-dog ; savage, lustful, 
prodigal, generous ; gentle in soft moods ; easy of love and 
laughter ; dull of wit ; utterly uniead ; believing his country 
the first in the world, and he as good a gentleman as any in 
it. Yes, he is mighty well for a provincial, upon my word. 
He was beat at Eort" WTiat-cVy e-call-’ um last year, down 
by the Thingamy river. What’s the name on’t, Tal- 
madge ? ” 

The Loid knows, sir,” says Talmadge ; and I dare say 
the postmaster, too, who is laughing at us both ” 

Oh, captain ! ” 

Was caught in a regular trap. He had only militia and 
Indians with him. Good-dav, Mr Washington. A pretty 
nag, sir That was your first affair, last year ? ” 

“ That at Fort FTecessity ? Yes, sir,” said the gentleman, 
gravely saluting, as he rode uxd, followed by a couxile ot 
natty negro grooms, in smart liverv coats and velvet hunt- 
ing-caps. began ill, sir, never having been in action 
until that unlucky day.” 

^Wou were all raw levies, my good fellow. You should 
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have seen oiir inilitia run from the Scotch, and be cursed 
to them. You should have had some troops with you.'* 
Your excellency knows *tis my ]_)assioiiate desiie to see 
and serve with them,” said Mr Wcishington 

•‘By George, we shall try and giatify you, sir," said the 
general, with one of his usual huge oaths , and on the 
heavy carnage rolled towards Castlewood , JMr Y ashington 
asking leave to gallop on ahead, in older to announce his 
excellency's speedy ariival to the lady theie 

The piogress of the coimuandei-in-chief was so slow that 
several humbler persons who were invited to meet his ex- 
cellency came up with his carnage, and, not liking to pass 
the gieat man on the load, formed quite a procession in the 
dusty wake of his chariot-wheels First came l\lr Dinwid- 
die, the lieutenant-governor of liis majesty’s 
attended by his negio servants, and in compaii}" of Parson 
Broadbent," the joilv Williamsbuig chaplain These w^ere 
pieseiitly joined by little Mr. Dempstei, the young gentle- 
men's schoolmaster, in his great Eamillies wig, which he 
kept for occasions of state. Anon appealed Mr Laws, the 
judge of the court, with Madam Laws on a pillion behind 
liim, and their negro man carrying a box containing her 
ladyship's cajp, and bestiidmg a mule. The piocession 
looked so ludicrous that Major Daiiveis and Mr. Franklin 
espving it, laughed outright, though not so loud as to dis- 
turb his excellency, who was asleep by this tune, and bade 
the whole of this queer rear-guard move on, and leave the 
commander-in-chief and his escort of diagoons to follow' at 
their leisure. There was room for all at Castlew'ood w'hen 
they came There w'as meat, drink, and the best tobacco 
for Ins majesty's soldieis; and laughing and jollity foi the 
negroes ; and a plenteous welcome for their masters 

The honest general required to be helped to most dishes 
at the table, and more than once, and w'as forever holding 
out his glass for drink ; !N*athaii's sangaree he pronounced 
to be excellent, and had diuiik laigely of it on aiiiviiig, be- 
fore dinner. There was cider, ale brandy, and plenty of 
good Bordeaux w'lne, some w'hich Colonel Esmond liiniself 
iiad brought home w'lth him to the colony, and which was 
ht for pout eeji CIS coenis^ said little Mr. Dempster, with a 
wunk to Mr Broadboiit, the clergyman of the adjoining 
parish. Mr. Broadbeiit returned the wink and nod, and 
drank the wine without caring about the Latin, as why 
should he, never having hitherto troubled himself about the 
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language ? Mr. Broarlbent was a gamhling, guzzling cock- 
figliting divine, wlio had ])assed much time in the Fleet 
Prison, at xsewmarket, at Hocklev in the Hole , and having 
gone of all sorts of errands for his fiiend. Lord Cmqbais, 
Lord Eing wood's son (my Lady Ciii([bais‘& waiting-woman 
being Mr 1> s mother — 1 daie say the mo/lein reader had 
best not be too particular regarding !Mr Broadbent's lather's 
pedigree), had been of late sent out to a chuich-living in 
Virginia. He and young Hairy had fought many a match 
of cocks together, taken many a roe in com])any, hauled in 
countless quantities of shad and salmon. &lain wild geese 
and wild swans, pigeons, and ^Dlovers, and destroyed myriads 
of canvas-backed ducks It was said by the envious That 
Broadbent was the midnight poacher on whom Mr. Wash- 
ington set his dogs, and whom he caned by the nver-side at 
!Mount Vernon. The fellow got away from Ins captor's 
grip, and scrambled to his boat in the dark ; but Broadbent 
was laid up for two Sundavs afterwards and when he came 
abroad again, had the evident remains of a black eye, and a 
new collar to his coat All the games at the cards had Harry 
Esmond and Parson Broadbent idayed together, besides 
hunting all the birds in the air, the beasts in the forest, and 
tlie fish of the sea Indeed, when the boys rode together 
to get their reading with Mr. Dempster, I suspect that 
Harry staved behind and took lessons from the other pro- 
fessor of European learning and accomplishments — George 
going his own way, reading his own books, and, of course, 
telling no tales of his ymunger brother. 

All the birds of the V irginia air, and all the fish of the 
sea in season, were here laid on ^Madani Esmond's board to feed 
his excellency and the rest of the English and American 
gentlemen The gumbo was declared to be perfection 
(young Mr. Harry's black servant was named after this 
dish, being discovered behind the door with his head in a 
bowl of this delicious hotch-xDotch by the late colonel, and 
grimly christened on the spot), the shad were rich and 
fresh,'^the stewed terrapins were worthy of London aider- 
men (before George, he would like the duke himself to 
taste them, his excellency deigned to say), and indeed, 
stewed terrapins are worthy of any duke or even emperor. 
The negro women have a genius for (•f)okery, and in Castle- 
wood kitchens there were adepts in the art brought up 
under the keen eye of the late and the present Madam Es- 
mond. Certain of the dishes, and especially the sweets 
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and Jifnibj IMadani Esmond prei^ared lierself Tvnth great 
neatness and dexterity , carving several ot the 
Xneces a^ the kindly cumbrous fashion of the day v’as^ put- 
ting up the lace'l lappets of her sleeves, and showing the 
prettiest round arms and small hands and wrists as she x>er- 
tormed this ancient rite of a liosxjitality not so languid as 
ours The old law of the table was that the mistress was to 
Xiress her guests with a decent eagerness, to watch and see 
whom she could encourage to faither enjoyment, to know 
culinary anatomic seciets, and execute carving ox^erations 
uX)on fowls, fish game, joints of meat, and so forth; to 
cheer her guests to fresh efforts, to whisper her neighbor, 
:SIt Biaddock have kept for your excellency the jowl 
of this salmon — I laU take no denial ^ Mi Fiankliii, you 
drink only water, sir, though our cellar has wholesome 
wine which gives no headaches. — Mr Justice, you love 
woodcock pie ? ” 

Because I know who makes the pastry,’’ says Mr. 
Laws, the judge, with a xirofound bow. “I wish, madam, 
we had such a happy knack of pastry at home as you have 
at Ciistlewood. I often say to my wife, ^ My dear, I wish 
you held Madam Esmond’s liaud ’ ” 

It IS a very pretty hand : I am sure others would like 
it, too,’’ says Mi Postmastei, of Boston, at which remark 
Mr. Esmond looks but half-xileased at the little gentleman. 

“Such a hand for a light x>ie-crust,” continues the judge, 
“ and my service to yon, madam ” And he thinks the widow 
cannot Wt be prointiated by tins comxiliment She says 
simply that she had lessons when she was at home in Eng- 
land for her education, and that there were certain dishes 
which her mother taught her to make, and which her father 
and sons both liked She was very glad if they pleased her 
company. More such remarks follow • more dishes ; ten 
times as much meat as is needful for the company. Mr. 
Washington does not embark in the general conversation 
much, but he and ]Mr. Talmadge, and JMajor Danvers, and 
the postmaster, are deep m t^k about roads, iivers, con- 
veyances, sumpter-horses, and artillery tram; aiicl the 
provincial militia colonel has bits of bread laid at intervals 
on the table before him, and stations marked out, on which 
he has his finger, and regmdmg which he is talking to his 
brother aides-de-camp, till a negro servant, changing the 
courses, biushes off the Potomac with a napkin, and sweejis 
nj) the Ohio in a spoon. 
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At the end of dinner. IMi Broadbent leaves hi& ])laee and 
walks np behind the lieutenant-'^overnor's eliair, where lie 
says glace, returning to his seat and resuming his knife and 
fork when this woik of devotion is over. And now the 
sweets and puddings are come, of which I can give you a 
list, if you like , but what young lady cares for the" pud- 
dings of to-day, much more for tho.^e which weie eaten a 
himdred years ago, and hu-h Madam Esmond had pre2»are{l 
tor her guests with so much neatness and skill ? Then, the 
table being cleared. Xathaii, her chiet-inanagei, lays a glass 
to every ^jeison, and tills Ins niistiess's Bowing to the 
company, she says she drinks but one toast, but knows how 
heaitily all the gentlemen present will join her. Then she 
calls, “His Majesty/^ bowing to Mr. Braddock. who with 
his aides-de-camp and the colonial gentlemen all loyally 
re2:)eat the name of their beloved and gracious sovereign 
And hereupon, having diuiik liei glass ot wine and saluted 
all the company, the widow retires between a row of negro 
servants, peifoiming one ot her very handsomest courtesies 
at the door. 

The kind mistress of Castlewood bore her part in the en- 
tertainment with admirable s^nrit, and looked so gay and 
handsome, and spoke with such cheerfulness and courage to 
all her company, that the few ladies who were iiresent at 
the dinner could not but congratulate Madam Esmond upon 
the elegance ot the feast, and especially upon her manner 
of presidmg at it But they were scarcely got to her draw- 
ing-room, when her artificial courage failed her, and she 
burst into tears on the sofa by Mrs Laws's side, ]ust in the 
midst of a compliment from that lady. Ah, madam ! ’’ 
she said. It may be an honor, as you say, to have the 
king's representative in my house, and our family has re- 
ceived greater personages than Mr. Braddock. But he 
conies to take one ot my sons away from me. Who knows 
whether my boy Avill return, or how I dreamed of him 
last night as wounded, and quite white, with blood 
streaming from his side. I would not be so ill-mannered 
as to let my grief be visible before the gentlemen , but, my 
good Mrs Justice, who has parted with children, and who 
has a mother’s heart of her own, would like me none the 
better if mine were very easy this eveifing.” 

The ladies administered such consolations as seemed 
proper or palatable to their hostess, who tiied not to give 
way farther to hei melancholy, and remembered that she 
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had other duties to peil'oini, betore yieldiiv^ to her oTrn sad 
mood It will be time enough, madam to be sorry when 
they are gone." she said to the ]ustice's wife, her good 
neiglibor. ‘Oly buj" must not see me following him with a 
wistful face, and luive our parting made more dismal by my 
Weakness. It is good that gentlemen of his rank ancl sta- 
tKjii should show theinslves where their country calls them 
That has always been the way of the Esmonds, and the 
same Pow’er whicdi graciously preserved my dear father 
through twenty great battles in the queen's time. I trust 
aiid pray will vratcdi over my son now his turn is come to 
do his diitv And. now, instead of lamenting her fate, or 
farther alluding to it. I dare say the resolute lady sat down 
^vlth her female friends to a pool (d cards and a dish ot cof' 
fee. wliil^t the gentlemen leiiiaiueil in the iieighhoiiiig par- 
lor, still calling their toasts and drinking their wine. 
When one lady objected that these latter were sitting 
rather long, Wadam Esmond said it would iiiiju'ove and 
amuse the hoys to be wuth the English gentlemen. Sucdi 
socuiTv was very rarely to he had lu their distant province, 
an.l though their conveisatioii sometimes was free, she was 
sure that gentlemen and men of fashion would have regard 
to the youth of her sons, and say nothing before them which 
voiing peo]de should not hear **’ 

It was evident that the English gentlemen relished the 
good clieei piomded for them Wliilst the ladies were yet 
at their cards. Xathan came and whispered Mrs. Mountain, 
who at first ene<l out — Xo ; she would give no more — 
the common Bordeaux they might have, and welcome, if 
they still wanted more — biit she would not give any more 
of the coloneTs.’’ It appeared that the dozen bottles of 
particular claret had been already drunk up by the gentle- 
men, besides ale, eider. Burgundy, Lisbon, ancl Madeira,” 
says Mrs Mountain, enumerating the supiilies. 

But Madam Esmond was tor having no stmt in the hospi- 
tality of the night Mrs Mountain was fain to hustle 
away with her keys to the sacred vault where the colonePs 
particular Bordeaux lay, surviving its master, -who, too, had 
long passed underground. As they went on their journey, 
IMrs Mountain asked whether any of the gentlemen had had 
too much ^ Xathan thought l^Eister Broadbeiit was tipsy — 
he always tips}-; he then thought the general gentleman 
was tipsy; and he thought Master George was a lilly 
drunk. 
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Master George ! ” cries Mrs. ^Eouiitaiii • •• why, lie will 
sit for clays without touching a droji *’ 

Nevertheless, Nathan peibisterl m his notion that Master 
George was a lilly drunk He was always tilling his glass, 
he had talked, he had sung, he had cut ]okes, es2>ecially 
against Mr. Washington, which made Mi AWishington quite 
red and angry, Nathan said. Well, vrell ’ ' ]\Irs. Moun- 
tain cried eagerly, ^-it was light a gentleman should make 
himself meiry in good coiu2)am'. and yasti the bottle along 
with his fi lends " And she t lotted to the xiarticular i>oi- 
deaux cellar with only the more alacrity. 

The tone of fieedom and almost imijertinence which 
young George Esmond had ado^^ted of late days toivards Mr. 
Washington had very deeidy vexed and annoyed that gentle- 
man. There was S(*arce half-a-dozen yeais' ditteieiice of 
age between him and the Castle wood twins , but ^Mr Wash- 
ington had always been lemarked for a discretion and 
sobriety niucdi beyond his tune of lite, whilst the boys ot 
Castle wood seemed younger than theirs They had always 
been till now under their mother's anxious tutelage, and 
had looked iqD to then neighbor of Mount Yernon as their 
guide, director, friend — as, indeed, almost everybody seemed 
to do who came in contact with the simple and upright 
young mail. Himself of the most sciii^Dulous gravitv and 
good-breeding, in his communication with other folks he 
appeared to exact, or, at any rate, to occasion, the same be- 
havior. His nature was above le\uty and jokes: they 
seemed out of place when addressed to him. He was slow 
of comprehending them • and they slunk as it were abashed 
out of his society. -He alwavs seemed great to me,’' says 
Harry Warrington, in one ot his letters many years after 
the date of which we are writing ; and I never thought ot 
]iim otherwise than as a hero. When he came over to 
Castle wood and taught us boys surveying, to see him riding 
to hounds was as it he was charging an army. If he tirecl 
a shot, I thought the bird must come down, and if he flung 
a net, the largest fish in the river was sme to be in it. His 
words were always few, but they were always wise ; they 
were not idle, as our words are, they were grave, sober, and 
strong, and ready on occasion to do their duty. In spite of 
his antipathy to him, my brother respected and admired the 
general as much as I did — that is to say, more than any 
mortal man.'’ 

Mr. Washington was the first to leave the jovial party 
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wliicii were doiiig tjO iiiucli liouor to ]Ma< uaii Li^inoiirl s 
hosDitaht'^ Young George Esmond, who had taken Ins 
mothei 15 place vrlien she lett it, had been tree with the 
^lastj and with the tongue He had said a score of things 
to his guest which wounded and chafed the latter, and to 
whieh Hr Washington could give no reply. Angry beyond 
all endurance he lett the table at length, and walked av ay 
thiuugli the open windows into the bioad veianda or 
porch which belonged to Castlewood as to all ^ irgmian 

houses , „ 

Here Haclain Esmond caught sight of her fiieiid s tall 
flame as it stiode up and down before the windows; and, 
the evening being vcarm, or her game *over, she gave up her 
cards to one ot the otliei ladies, and joined her good neigh- 
bor out of doors He tiled to compose his countenance as 
well as he could: it was impossible that he should explain 
to his hostess why and with whom he was angiy. 

“ The gentlemen aie long over their wine,'^ she said ; 
gentlemen ot the army are ahvays fond of it ’’ 

•“ It drinking makes good soldiers, some yonder aie dis- 
tinguishing themselves gieatly, madam/’ said Mr. M ashing- 
ton 

‘•And I dare say the general is at the head of his 
troops ” 

•*No donht, no doubt,’’ answered the colonel, who alwa^’s 
received this lady’s remarks, playful or serious, with a 
peculiar softness and kindness But the geneial is the 
general, and it is not for me to make remarks on his excel- 
lency’s domgs at table or elsewhere I think very likely 
that military gentlemen born and bred at home are diiferent 
from us of the colonies. We have such a hot sun, that 'we 
need not wine to fire our blood as they do. And drinking 
toasts seems a point of honor with them Talmadge hic- 
coughed to me — I should say, whispered to me — just now, 
that an officer could no more refuse a toast than a challenge, 
and he said that it was after the greatest difficulty and dis- 
like at first that he leai-ned to drink He has certainly 
overcome his difficulty with uncommon resolution.” 

“ What, I wonder, can yon talk of for so many hours ? 
asked the lady. 

“ I don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, madam, and 
I must not tell tales out of school We talked about tlie 
war, and of the force Mr Contiecobur has, and how we aie 
to get at him The general is for making the campaign in 
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Ins coach, and makes li^ht ot it and the enemy Tluit 
we shall beat them, if we meet them. I trust there is no 
doubt " 

How can there be " says the lady, whose father had 
served undei Mail])orongh. 

“ Hr rranklin. though he is only from Xew England.*' 
continued the gentleman. S})oke gieat good sense, and 





would have spoken more it the English gentlemen would 
let him , but they reply invariably that we are onl}’ raw 
provincials, and don't know what disciidined British troops 
can do Had they not best hasten forwards and make turn- 
])ike roads and have comfortable inns ready for his Excel- 
lency at the end of the day's march ? — ^There’s some sort 
ot inns, I suppose,' says Mr Danvers, Miot so comfortable 
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tis iKr» lu Ei];^l.tiifL w** t iiu t cxpc( t tliiit ^!No, you 
can t rlicit .^civs 3Ir Franklin,^ seems a very 

slIle^v^I aii'l fiicctioiih pHhOii. He drinks liis "water; aud 
seems tft liri.c’h at tlie Englislimeii. tliuiij*!! I doubt wlietlier 
:t tail’ for a water-drinker to sit by aud S 2 )y out tlie weak- 
nesses ot ,c;eiitlemeii over tlieir wine 

And my bov^ * I bope tliey are 2 -^md 0 iit ^ " said tlie 
Widow, laying liei liaiid on lier guest & aim. “Harry 
promised me. and wlieii be gives bis word I can trust him 
fui anytbing- George is always moderate, ^^by do you 
lr>ok so grave ** 

* Indeed, to lie frank witb you, I do not knovr what has 
( oine over George in tkese List days/' says ]Mi. ashing ton. 
“ He lias some giinvance against me w'bicli I do not under- 
stand. and ot w’bich 1 don. t care to ask tlie reason. He 
spoke to me before the gentlemen in a way wdneb scarcely 
became him ■\Ve are going the campaign together; and 'tis 
a pi tv we begin such ill fi lends. 

“ He has been ill He is always wild and wayward, and 
bard to luiderstaud But he lias the most affectionate heart 
in the woild Ton will bear with him, you will protect bun 
— promise me you wnll.*’ 

“Dear ladv, I will do so with my life, ' Mr. Washington 
said with great fervor. •* You know 1 would lay it down 
( heerfiilly fur you or any you love.'’ 

“ And my father's blessing and mine go wuth you, dear 
fiiend!** ciied the widow, full of thanks and affection. 

As they pursued their conversation, they liarl quitted the 
poicli im'der which they had first begun to talk, and wheie 
tliey could hear the laughter and toasts of the gentlemen 
over their wine, and weie pacing a walk on the rough lawn 
before the house. Young George AYarnngton, from his 
idaee at the head of the table in the dining-room, could see 
the pair as they passed to and fro, and had listened for some 
time past, and "replied in a very distracted manner to the re- 
marks of the gentlemen lound about him, who were too 
much engaged with their own talk, and jokes, and drinking, 
to pay much attention to their young host's behavior. Mr. 
Braddock loved a song after dinner, and IVlr. Danvers, liis 
aide-de-camp, who had a fine tenoi voice, was delighting his 
general with the latest ditty from Maiybone Gaidens, when 
George Warrington, juminng u]), ran towards the window, 
and then returned and pulled his brother Harry by the 
sleeve, who sat with his back toivards the window. 
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\Yhat IS it sa^^s Hairy, ^vLo, foi liis part; ^ras cbariiiecl, 
too, ^vlth the song anrl ohoriis 

*• Come, ■* cried Geoige with a stamj) ot his foot, and the 
younger followed oliediently. 

‘"What IS It?’' continued Geoige with a bitter oath 
"•Don't you see what it is ^ They ^^e^e billing and cooing 
this inoining, they are billing and cooing now betore going 
to roost. Had we not better both go into the garden, and 
jjay our duty to our inanima and pa^ja ? ’ and he iiointed to 
Hr Washington, who was taking the -widow's hand very 
tenderly in his. 
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A }iOT AFTEnXOOX. 

EXEEAL BEAD^ 
BUCK and the other 
guests of Castlewood 
being duly consigned 
to their respective 
quarters, the boys re- 
tired to their own 
room, and there 
poured out to one 
another their opinions 
respecting the great 
event of the day. 
They would not bear 
such a marriage — no. 
Was the representa- 
tive of the Marquises 
of Esmond to marry 
the younger son of a 
colonial family, who 
had been bred up as a 
land-surveyor ? Castle wood, and the boys at nineteen years 
of age, handed over to the tender mercies of a step-father 
of three-and-twenty 1 Oh, it was monstrous ! Harry was 
for going straightway to his mother in her bedroom — 
where her black maidens were divesting her ladyship of the 
simple jewels and fineries which she had assumed in compli- 
ment to the feast — protesting against the odious match, 
and announcing that they would go home, live upon their 
little property there, and leave her forevei, if the unnatural 
union took place. 

George advocated another way of stopping it, and ex- 
plained his plan to his admiring brother. Our mother,"’ 
he said, can’t marry a man with whom one or both of us 
has been out on the field, and who has wounded us or killed 
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us, or whom we have wounded or killed. We must have 
liim out, Hany,^‘ 

Harry saw the profound truth conveyed in George's state- 
ment, and admired his brother's immense sagacity. *’^o, 
George, says he, •• you are iiglit Huthei can't many our 
murderer ; she won't be as bad as that Ami it we pink him 
he IS done for. • Cod it fjiutjiifui ' as Hi Dempster ii^ed to say. 
Shall I send, iiiy boy. a challenge to Colonel Geoige now 
My deal Hariy, " the elder replied, thinking vith some 
complaoeney ot his attaii of honor at Chiebec, •• you aie nut 
accustomed to attaiis of this sort " 

“ ISTo,'^ owned Harry, with a sigh, looking with envy and 
admiiation on his senior. 

“We can't insult a gentleman m our own house. * con- 
tinued George, with great majesty ; •• the laws of lioiioi foi- 
bicl such inhospitable treatment." But. sir, we ran iide out 
with him, and, as soon as the park gates aie closed, we can 
tell him om* mind 

“ That we can, by George I cries Haiiy grasping Ins 
brother's hand, ••and that we will, too I say. Georgy . . .'^ 
Here the lad’s face became veiy red, and his biother asked 
him what he would say 

•* This is vuj turn, hrotlier.” Hairy pleaded. you go 
the campaign, ^ T ought to have the other affair. Indeed, in- 
deed, I ought He prayed for this bit of promotion 

“ Again the head of the house must take the lead, mv 
dear, George said with a siipeib air. ‘ If I fall, my Hariy 
will avenge me. But I must fight George Washington, Hal 
and Tis best I should, for, indeed, I hate him the worst 
Was it not he wdio counselled inv niothei to order that 
wretch, W ard, to lay hands on me ? *’ 

“Ah, George,*’ mtei'xjosed the more x^acable younger 
brother, “ you ought to forget and forgive ’ ’’ 

“ Forgive ? Xever, sir, as long as I remember. You can't 
order remembrance out of a man’s mind ; and a wrong that 
was a wrong yesterday must be a wrong to-morrow. I 
never, of my knowledge, did one to any man, and I never 
will suffer one, if I can help it. I think veiy ill of Mr. 
W^ard, but I don’t think so badly of him as to suppose he 
will ever forgive thee that blow with the ruler. Colonel 
Washington is our enemy, mine esx^eeially. He has advised 
one wrong against me, and he meditates a greater. I tell 
you, brother, we must punish him. 

The grandsire’s old Bordeaux had set George’s ordinarily 
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pa^e countenance into a flume. Hairy, liis brother s fondest 
v.'oiblnpper, could nut but admire George's haughty bear- 
in'^ and rapid declaiuutioii, and prepared hiiiisell, with hit* 
usual docility, to follow' his chief So the boys w'ent to 
their beds, the eldei conveying si>ecial injunctions to his 
junior to be civil to all the guests so long as thej' remained 
under the maternal roof on the morrow" 

Good manners and a repugnance to telling tales out of 
school forbid us from saying wdiich of Madam Esmond s 
ijue&ts w’as the first to fall under the w'eight of her hospital- 
itv X'he respectable descendants of Messrs. Taliiradge and 
Danveis aidies-de-camp to Ins Excellency, might not care to 
hear Ikav their uii«‘estois w'ere intoxicated a hundred years 
ago, and ^et the gentlemen themselves took no shame in 
the fact, and there is little doubt they or their comrades 
W’ere tipsv tw’ice or thrice in the week Let us fancy them 
reeling to bed supported by sympathizing negroes ; and 
tlieii vinous geiieial. too stout a toper to have surrendered 
himself to a half-dozen bottles of Bordeaux, conducted to 
his chamber by the young gentlemen of the house, and 
speedily sleeping the sleej) w’lnch friendly Bacchus gives. 
The good lady of Castlew’oocl saw- the condition of her 
guests w’ltliout the least surprise or horror ; and was up 
early in the morning, providing cooling drinks for their hot 
palates, wdricli the servants earned to their respective 
chambers At breakfast, one of the English officers rallied 
Mr. Eianklin, who took no wine at all, and therefore re- 
fused the morning cool diaught of toddy, by showuiig how 
the Philadelphia gentleman lost tw"o pleasures, the drink 
and the toddy. The young fellow said the disease w’as 
pleasant and the remedy delicious, and laughingly pro- 
posed to continue repeating them both The geiieiaPs 
new American aide-cle-camp, Colonel 'Washington, was 
r|mte sober and serene. The Biitisli officers vow'ed they 
must take him m hand and teach him wdiat the w-ays of 
the English army w-ere; but the Virginian gentleman 
gravely said he did not care to learn that part of the Eng- 
lish military education 

The w’idow", occupied as she had been w’itli the cares of a 
great dinner, follow’ed by a great breakfast on the inoriiiiig 
ensuing, had scarce leisure to remark the behavior of her 
sons very closely, but at least saw that George w"as scrupu- 
lously polite to *^her favorite, Colonel Washington, as to a* ^ 
the other guests of the house. 
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Before Braddock took Ins leave, he had a private 
audience of IMadaiu Esmond, in ivliieh his excellency 
formally offered to take her son into his family ; and when 
the arrangements tor George s departure were settled be- 
tween his mother and futiiie cliiet, hladam Esmond, though 
she might feel them did not show any squeamish terrors 



about the dangers of the bottle, which she saw were 
amongst the severest and most ceitain which her son would 
have to face. She knew her boy must take his part in the 
world, and encounter his portion of evil and good. “Mr 
Braddock is a perfect fine gentleman in the morning/’ she 
said stoutly to her aide-de-camp, hlrs Mountain , and 
though my papa did not drink, 'tis certain that many of the 
best company in England do.” The ]olly general good- 
naturedly shook hands with George, who piesented himself 
to his excellency after the maternal interview was over, 
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anri bade George welcome, and to be in attendance at Fred- 
erick three days hence ; shortly alter which time the ex^De- 
dition would set foitli 

And now the great coach was again called into recjyii- 
sition, the generahs escort pranced round it, the other 
guests and their servants went to horse. The lady oi 
Castlewood attended his excellency to the steps of the 
veranda in front of her house, the young gentlemen fol- 
lowed, and stood on each side of his coach-door. The 
guard trumpeter blew a shrill blast, the negroes shouted, 
“ Hiizzay, and God sabe de king." as Mr. Braddock most 
graciously took leave of his hospitable entertainers, and 
rolled away on liis road to hetul-cj[uaiters 

As the boys went up the steps, theie ^was the colonel 
once more taking leave of their uiothei. ^o doubt she had 
been once more recommending George to his namesake's 
care ; for Colonel Washington said With my life. You 
may depend on me,’^ as the lads returned to their mother 
and the few guests still remaining in the porch The 
colonel was booted and ready to depait ‘‘Farewell, my 
dear Harry,” he said. “With you, George, ’tis no adieu. 
We shall meet in three days at the camp.” 

Both the voting men were going to danger, perhaps to 
death. Colonel Washington was taking leave of her, and 
she was to see him no more before the campaign. No won- 
der the widow was very much moved. 

George Warrington watched his mother’s emotion, and 
interpreted it with a pang of malignant scorn “ Stay yet 
a moment, and console our mammd,” he said, with a steady 
countenance, “only the time to get ourselves booted, and 
my brother and I will ride with you a little way, George.” 
George Warrington had already ordered his horses. The 
three young men were speedily under way, their negro 
grooms behind them, and Mrs Mountain, who knew she 
had made mischief between them and trembled for the 
result, felt a vast relief that Mr. Washington was gone 
without a quairel with the brothers, without, at any rate, 
an open declaration of love to their mother. 

No man could ‘be more courteous in demeanor than 
George Warrington to his neighbor and namesake, the 
colonel. The latter was pleased and surprised at his 
young friend’s altered behavior. The community of dan- 
ger, the necessity of future fellowship, the softening influ- 
ence of the long friendship Avhich bound him to the Esmond 
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family, the tender adieiix \rliicli liad just passed between 
him and the mistress of Castle wood, iiielined the colonel to 
forget the unpleasantness of tlie past days, and made him 
more than usually friendly with liis young companion. 
Greorge was quite gay and easy it was Harry wdio was 
melancholy now he rotle silently and wistfully by his 
brother, keeping away from Colonel Washington, to whose 
side he used always to jn-ess eagerly betoie. If the honest 
colonel reniaiked hn^ young fiieiuVs conduct no doubt he 
attributed it to Hariy s known affection for his brother, 
and his natiual anxiety to be with George now the day of 
their parting was so near. 

They talked further about tlie war and the probable end 
of the campaign none of the three doubted its successful 
termination. Two thousand veteran Biitihli troops with 
their commander must get the bettei of any force the 
French could bung against tlu*ia, it only they moved in 
decent time The aident young Yiigmiaii soldier had an 
immense lespect for the expeiienced valor and tactics 
of the regular tioops. King George the Second had no 
more loyal siibjec't than Hr. Braddock's new aide-de-camp. 

So the paity lotle amicably together until they reached a 
certain rude log-house, called Benson's, of which the pro- 
prietor. according to the custom of the day and country, 
did not disdain to accept money from his guests in leturn 
for hospitalities provided. There was a recruiting station 
here, and some officers and men of Halkett’s regiment as- 
sembled, and here Colonel Washington supposed that his 
young friends would take leave of him. 

Whilst their horses were baited they entered the public 
room, and found a rough meal prepared for such as were 
disposed to iwtake George Warrington entered the place 
with a particularly gay and lively air, whereas poor Harry’s 
face was quite white and woebegone 

'•^Oiie would think, Squire Harry, ’twas you who was 
going to leave home and fight the French and Indians, and 
not Mr. George,” says Benson 

‘^I mav be alarmed about danger to my brother, said 
Harry, “though I might bear my own share pretty well. 
’Tis not my fault that I stay at home.'’ 

^'No, indeed, brother,’* cries George. 

“Harry Warrington’s courage does not need any proof I 
cries Mr.*' Washington. ^ 

“You do the family honor by speaking so well of us, 
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coloael,” says ilr. 0-eorge, -srith ^a lo-w' 1jo-\v “'I daie say 
we oau hold our own. if need be " 

■Whilst his fnend was vaunting his courage, 
looked, to say the truth, by no means courageous As his 
eves met his brother’s, he read in G-eorge s look an an- 
nouncement which alarmed the fond faithful ‘ i on 

are not going to do it now ? he whispered his brother. 

‘‘ res. now.” savs Mr Geoige, very steadily 

“For God's sake, let me have the turn, lou are going 
on the campaign, you ought not to have everything- and 
there may be an explanation, George. Me may be all 

Psha, liow can It must be done now — don t be 

alarmed’ ZSTo names shall be mentioned — I shall easily 
find a subiect " 

A couple of Halkett's officers, whom our young gentle- 
men know, were sitting under the porch, with the Virgin- 
ian toddr-bowl befoie them . 

“ What are you conspiring, gentlemen ^ ’’ cried one ot 

them Is it a drink t , . 

By the tone of tlieir voices and their flushed olieekS; it 
was* clear the gentlemen had already been engaged in 
drinking that morning 

^‘Tlie verv thing, sir,” George said, gayly. “Presh 
glasses, Mr ‘Benson ! What, no glasses ^ Then we must 
have at the bowl ” 

Many a good man has drunk from it,” says Mr. Benson ; 
and the lads, one after another, and bowing first to their 
military acquaintance, touched the bowl with their lips. 
The liquor did not seem to be much diniinislied for the 
boys’ drinking, though George especially gave himself a 
toper’s airs, and protested it was delicious aft§r their ride. 
He called out to Colonel Washington, who was at the 
porch, to 30m his friends, and drink 

The lad’s tone was offensive, and resembled the manner 
lately adopted by him, and which had so much chafed Mr. 
Washington He bowed, and said he was not thirsty. 

^•Hay, the liquor is paid for,” says George ; “never fear, 
colonel 

“I said I was not thirsty. I did not say the liquor was 
not paid for,” said the young colonel, drumming with Ins 
foot. 

“'When the King’s health is proposed, an officer can 
hardly say no. I drink the health of his majesty, gentle- 
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men/* cried George ' Colonel Wablnngton can drink it or 
leave it. The King I '* 

This "was a X->oiiit of militaiy honor The two British 
officers of Halkett’s, Captain Grace and Tlr ‘Waring, both 
drank -The King.*’ Harry Wan mg ton drank ••The King.’’ 
Colonel Washington with glaring eyes^ gulped; toOj a slight 
draught from the bowl 

Then Captain Grace proposed •• The Duke and the 
Army/’ which toast theie was likewise no gainsaying. 
Colonel Washington had to swallow --The Duke and the 
Army.” 

^•You don’t seem to stomach the toast, colonel,” said 
George. 

tell you again, I don't want to drink,” replied the 
colonel. ^‘It seems to me the duke and the army would 
be served all the better if their healths were not drunk so 
often.” 

You are not up to the ways of regular troops as yet,” 
said Captain Grace, with rather a thick voice. 

•• Way be not. sir ” 

^^A British officer,” continues Captain Grace, with great 
energy, but doubtful articulation, never neglects a toast 
of that sort, nor any other duty. A man who refuses to 
drink the health of the duke — hang me, such a man should 
be tried by a court-martial ' ” 

What means this language to me ? You are drunk, sir ! ” 
roared Colonel Washington, jumping up, and striking the 
table with his fist 

^^A cursed provincial officer say I’m drunk'” shrieks 
out Captain Grace. ^-Waring, do you hear that ?” 

^*7 heard it, sir’” cried George Warrington. “We all 
heard it. He entered at my invitation — the liquor called 
for was mine : the table was mine — and I am shocked to 
hear such monstrous language used at it as Colonel Wash- 
ington has 3 ust employed towards my esteemed guest, Cap- 
tain Waring ” ‘ ^ 

“Confound your impudence, you infernal young jacka- 
napes!” bellowed out Colonel Washington. “Yom dare to 
insult me before British officers, and find fault with my 
language ? Bor months past. I have borne with such im- 
pudence from you, that if T had not loved your mother — 
yes, sir. and your good grandfather and your brother — 
I would — I would — ” Here his words failed him, and 
the irate colonel, with glaring eyes and purple face, and 
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every liniTo rj^uiveriiig "witli '^Tatli, stood for a moment 
speechless hetore his young enemy. 

‘■Yon ^voukl what, sir?*' says George, very (luietly, 
von did not love my grandfather, and my brother, and my 
mothei ? You are making her petticoat a plea for some 
conduct of yours — you would do what, sir, may I ask 

again i x. 

■* I would put you across my knee and whip you, you 
snarling little puppy, that's what I would do ! ” cried the 
colonel, who had found breath by this time, and vented 
another explosion of fury. 

•‘Because you have known us all our lives, and made our 
house your own, that is no reason you should insult either 
of us’"'" here cried Harry, starting up. ^^What you have 
said, George Washington, is an insult to me and niy brother 
alike. You will ask our pardon, sir I 

Pardon ! ” 

^‘Or give us the reparation that is due to gentlemen,” 
continues Harry. 

The stout colonel's heart smote him to think that he 
should he at mortal quarrel or called upon to shed the blood 
of one of the lads he loved. As Harry stood facing him, 
with his fair hair, flushing cheeks, and quivering voice, an 
immense tenderness and kindness filled the bosom of the 
elder man. I — I am bewildered,” he said. Mj words, 
perhaps, were veiy hasty. What has been the meaning of 
George's behavior to me for months back ? Only tell me, 
and, perhaps — ” 

The evil spirit was awake and victorious in young George 
Warrington : his black eyes shot out scorn and hatred at 
the simple and guileless gentleman before him. “ Y^ou are 
shirking from the question, sir, as you did from the toast 
just now,’’ he said I am not a boy to suffer under your 
arrogance. Y"oii have publicly insulted me m a public place, 
and I demand a reparation ” 

In heaven’s name, be it!” says Mr. Washington, with 
the deepest grief in his face. 

And you have insulted we,” continues Captain Grace, 
reeling towards him. What was it he said*^ Confound 
the militia captain — colonel, what is he ? Y'ouVe insulted 
me I Oh, Waring ! to think I should he insulted by a cap- 
tain of militia ' ” And tears bedewed the noble captain’s 
cheek as this harrowing thought crossed his mind. 

‘‘L insult you hog!” the colonel again yelled out, 
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for he was little affected by humor and had no disposition 
to laugh, as the others had. at the scene And. behold; at 
this minute a fourth adversary was upon linn 

Great Powers, sir I said Captain ^Varing, are three 
affairs not enough for you, and must I come into the quar- 
rel, too You have a quarrel with these two young gentle- 
men ” 

‘•Hasty words, sir cues i^oor Harry once more 
Hasty words, sir cries Caxitain Waimg •■ A gentle- 
man tells another gentleman that he will put him across 
his knees and whip him and you call those hasty words 
Let me tell you if any man were to say to me, -Charles 
Waring,’ or ‘Captain Waring, Pll put you across my knees 
and whip you,' I'd say, Hdl drive my cheese-toaster thiough 
his body,’ if he were as big as Goliath. I would That's 
one affair with young Hr George Warrington Hr Harry, 
of course, as a young man ot spirit, will stand by his bi other. 
That's two Between Grace and the colonel ax>ology is 
impossible And. now — run me through the body! — you 
call an officer ot my regiment — of Halkett's, sir ! — a hog 
before my face ’ Great heavens, sir ^ Hr Washington I 
are you all like this in Virginia? Excuse me, I would use 
no offensive personality, as, by George ! 1 will suffer none 
from any man ! but, by Gad, colonel ’ give me leave to tell 
you that you are the most o[uarrelsome man I ever saw in 
my life. Call a disabled officer of my regiment — for he is 
disabled, ain’t you, Grace — call him a hog before me f 
You withdraw it, sir — you withdraw it ? ” 

“ Is this some infernal cons]nracy in which you are all 
leagued against me?*’ shouted the colonel. ‘-It would 
seem as it I was drunk, and not you, as you all are. I 
withdraw nothing, I apologize for nothing. By heavens ^ 
I will meet one or half-a-dozen of you in your turn, young 
or old, drunk or sober.’’ 

I do not wish to hear myself called more names,” cried 
Mr George Warrington. ^^This affair can proceed, sir, 
without any further insult on your part. When will it 
please you to give me the meeting ^ ” 

“The sooner the better, sir!” said the colonel, fuming 
with rage. 

“ The sooner the better,” hiccoughed Captain Grace, with 
many oaths needless to print (in those clays, oaths were 
the customary garnish of all gentlemen’s conversation) — 
and he rose staggering from his seat, and reeled towards 
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his swordj he had laid hv the door, and fell as he 

reached the ^veapon. The sooner the better ! the poor 
tipsy v/retch again cried out from the ground, waving his 
weapon and knocking his own hat over his eyes. 

“At any rate, tJus gentleman’s business will keep cool 
till to-morrow,” the militia colonel said, turning to the 
other king’s officer. You will hardly bring your man out 
to-day. Captain Waring ? ” 

“I'confess that neither his hand nor mine are particularly 
steady.” 

“ Mine is ! ” cried Mr. Warrington, glaring at his 
enemy. 

His comrade of former days was as hot and as savage. 
‘^•Be it so — with wdiat weapon, sir?” Washington said, 
sternly. 

"Yot with small swords, colonel. We can beat you wnth 
them. You know that from our old bouts. Pistols had 
better be the word ’ 

‘^As you iilease, George Warrington — and God forgive 
you, George! God pardon you, Harry! for bringing me 
into this quarrel,” said the colonel, with a face full of sad- 
ness and gloom. 

Harry hung his head, but George continued, with perfect 
calmness: sir? It was not I who called names, who 

talked of a cane, who insulted a gentleman m a public 
place before gentlemen of the army It is not the first time 
you have chosen to take me for a negro, and talked of the 
whip for me.” 

The colonel started back, turning very red, and as if struck 
by a sudden remembrance. 

Great heavens, George I is it that boyish quarrel you 
are still recalling ? ” 

“ Who made you the overseer of Castlewood ? ” said the 
boy, grinding liis teeth. “I am not your slave, George 
Washington, and I never ^vill be I hated you then, and 
I hate you now. And you have insulted me, and I am a 
gentleman, and so are you Is that not enough ” 

‘^Too much, only too much,” said the colonel, with a 
genuine grief on his face and at his heart. “Do you bear 
malice, too, Harry I had not thought this of thee ! ” 

I stand by my brother,” said Harry, turning away from 
the colonel's look, and grasping George’s hand. The sadness 
on their adversary’s face did not depart. “Heaven be good 
to us ! ’Tis all clear now,” he mutteied to himself. “ The 
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time to write a tew letters, and I am at your service, Mr. 
Warrington/* lie said. 

You have your own jnstols at your saddle. I did not 
ride out with any : but will send Sady back for mine. That 
will give you time enough. Colonel Washington ? 

Plenty of time, sir " And each gentleman made the 
other a low bow, and. putting his arm in his brother's, 
George walked away. The Yirginian officer looked towards 
the two unlucky captains, who were by this time helpless 
with liquor. Captain Benson, the master of the tavern, was 
propping the hat of one of them over his head. 

“ It IS not altogether their fault, colonel,*' said my land- 
lord, with a grim look of humor ^^Jack Firebrace and 
Tom Humbold of Spottsylvania was here this morning, 
chanting hoises with *em. And Jack and Tom got 'em to 
pla}’ cards; and they didn't win — the British captains 
didn't. And Jack and Tom challenged them to drink for 
the honor of Old England, and they didn't win at that 
game neither, much They are kind, free-handed fellows 
when they are sober, but t£ey are a pretty pair of fools — 
they are.'^ 

‘‘ Captain Benson, you are an old frontier man, and an of- 
ficer of ours, before you turned farmer and taverner. You 
will help me in this matter with yonder young gentlemen ? 
said the colonel. 

I'll stand by and see fair play, colonel. I won’t have 
no hand in it, beyond seeing fair play. Madam Esmond 
has helped me many a time, tended my ]poor wife in her 
lying-in, and doctored oiu Betty m the fever You ain't a- 
goin’ to be very hard with them ];)Oor boys Though I 
seen 'em both shoot the fair one hunts well, as you know, 
but the old one's a wonder at an ace of spades.” 

^^Will you be pleased to send my man with my valise, 
captain, into any private room which you can spare me ? I 
must write a few letters before this business comes on. 
God grant it were well over ^ ” And the captain led the 
colonel into almost the only other room of his house, call- 
ing, with many oaths, to a pack of negro servants to dis- 
perse thence, who were chattering loudly among one 
another, and no doubt discussing the quarrel which had 
3ust taken place. Edwin, the colonel’s man, returned with 
his master’s portmanteau, and, as he looked from the 
window, he saw Sady, George Warrington’s negro, gal- 
loping away upon his errand, doubtless, and in the di- 
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recti on of Castlewood The colonel, young and naturally 
hot-headed, Init the most courteous and sciuj)ulous of 
men. and ever keeping his strong passions under guaid, 
could not but think with amazement of the position in 
which he found himself, and of the three, perhaps four, 
enemies, who appeared suddenly before him, menacing his 
life How had this strange senes of quarrels been brought 
about ^ He had ridden away a few hours since from Castle- 
wood. with his young companions, and to all seeming they 
were perfect friends. A shower of ram sends them into a 
tavern, where there are a couple of recruiting officers, and 
they are not seated for half an hour, at a social table, but 
he has quarrelled with the whole company, called this one 
names, agreed to meet another m combat, and threatened 
chastisement to a third, the son of his most intimate 
friend I 
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HE Yirginian colonel remained 
in one chamber of the tavern, 
occupied with gloomy prepara- 
tions for the ensuing meeting : 
his adversary in the other 
room thought* fit to make his 
testamentary dispositions, too, 
and dictated, by his obedient 
brother and secretary, a gran- 
diloquent letter to his mother, 
of whom, and by that writing, 
he took a solemn farewell. 
She would hardly, he supposed, 
pursue the scheme which she 
had in view (a peculiar satiri- 
cal emphasis was laid upon the 
scheme which she had in view), 
after the event of that morn- 
ing, should he fall, as, prob- 
ably, would be the case, 
don’t say that ! ” cried the af- 


^^My dear, dear George, 
frighted secretary. 

probably will be the case,’’ George persisted with 
great majesty. ^^You know what a good shot Colonel 
George is, Harry. I, myself, am pretty fair at a mark, and 
’tis probable that one or both of us wiU drop, — ^ I scarcely 
suppose you will carry out the intentions you have at pres- 
ent in view.’ ” This was uttered in a tone of still greater 
bitterness than George had used even in the previous 
phrase. Harry wept as he took it down. 

You see I say nothing ; Madam Esmond’s name does 
not even appear in the quarrel. Do you not remember, in 
our grandfather’s life of himself, how he says that Lord 
Castlewood fought Lord Mohun on a pretext of a quarrel at 
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cards? and never so much as hinted at the lady’s name; 
who was the real cause of the duel ? I took my hint, I con- 
fess, from that^ Harry. Our mother is not compromised in 
the — , Why, child, what have you been writing, and who 
taught thee to spell ? Harry had written the last words 
^^in view/’ in vewj and a great blot of salt water from his 



honest, boyish eyes may have obliterated some other bad 
spelling. 

can’t think about the spelling now, Georgy,” whim- 
pered George’s clerk. ^^I’m too miserable for that. I 
begin to think, perhaps it’s all nonsense, perhaps Colonel 
George never — ” 
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^^!N*ever meant to take possession of Castlewood; never 
gave liimself airs, and patronized us theie , never advised 
my mother to have me flogged, never intended to marry 
her ; never insulted me, and was insulted before the king’s 
officers ; never wrote to his brother to say we should be the 
better for his parental authority? The paper is there/*’ 
cried the young man, slapping his breast-pocket, “'and if 
anything happens to me, Harry TVarrington, you will find 
it on my corse ! ” 

“Write yourself, Georgy; I emit write, * says Harry, dig- 
ging his fists into his eyes, and smearing over the whole 
composition, bad spelling and all, with his elbows. 

On this, George, taking another sheet of paper, sat down 
at his brother's place, and produced a composition in which 
he introduced the longest words, the grandest Latin quota- 
tions, and the most profound satire of which the youthful 
scribe was master. He desired that hib negro boy, Sady, 
should be set free, that his ** Hoiace." a choice of his 
books, and, if possible, a suitable piovision should be made 
for his affectionate tutor, Hr Dempster ; that his silver 
fruit-knife, his music-books and harpsichord, should be 
given to little Danny Hountam; and that his brother 
should take a lock of his hair, and wear it in memory of his 
ever fond and faithfully attached George. And he sealed 
the document with the" seal of arms that his grandfather 
had worn. 

“The watch, of course, will be yours,” said George, 
taking out his grandfather’s gold watch, and looking at it. 

Why, two hours and a half are gone ! ’Tis time that Sady 
should be back with the pistols. Take the watch, Harry 
dear.” 

It’s no good ! ” cried out Harry, flinging his arms round 
his brother “ If he fights you. I’ll fight him, too. If he 
kills my Georgy, — him, he shall have a shot at me ! ’’ and 
the poor lad uttered more than one of those expressions, 
which are said peculiarly to affect recording angels, who 
have to take them down at celestial chanceries. 

Meanwhile, General Braddock’s new aide-de-camp had 
written five letters in his large, resolute hand, and sealed 
them with his seal One w'as to his mother, at Mount Ver- 
non ; one to his brother ; one was addressed M. C, only, and 
one to his excellency, Major-General Braddock. “ And one, 
young gentleman, is for your mother, Madam Esmond,” 
said the boys’ informant. 
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Again the recording angel liad to fly off 'vvith a^Yiolent 
expression which paited fioin the lips of (xeorge airing- 
ton. The chancery previously mentioned was crowded 
with such eases, and the messengers must have been foi- 
ever on the wing. But I tear tor young Greorge and his 
oath theie was no excuse ; for it was an execration uttered 
from a heart full of hatred^ and rage, and jealousy 

It was the landlord of the tavern who communicated 
these facts to the young men The captain had put on his 
old militia uniform to do honor to the occasion, and in- 
formed the boys that '-the colonel was walking up and 
down the garden a-waitmg for ’em, and that the regulars 
was almost sober, too, by this time.^^ 

A plot of ground near the captain’s log-house had been 
enclosed with shingles, and cleared for a kitchen-garden ; 
there indeed paced Colonel Washington, his hands behind 
his back, his head bowed down, a grave sorrow on his hand- 
some face The negro servants were crowded at the palings, 
and looking over. The officers under the porch had wakened 
up also, as their host remarked Captain 'Waring was walk- 
ing, almost steadily, under the balcony formed by the slop- 
ing porch and loof of the wooden house , and Captain Grace 
was lolling over the railing, with eyes which stared very 
much, though perhaps they did not see very clearly. Ben- 
son’s was a famous rendezvous for cock-fights, horse- 
matches, boxing and wrestling-matches, such as brought the 
Virginian country-folks together. There had been many 
brawls at Benson’s, and men who came thither sound and 
sober had gone thence with ribs broken and eyes gouged 
out. And squires, and farmers, and negroes all 
pated in the sport. 

There, then, stalked the tall young colonel, plunged in 
dismal meditation. There was no way out of his scrape, 
but the usual cruel one, which the laws of honor and the 
practice of the country ordered. Goaded into fury by the 
impertinence of a boy, he had used insulting words. The 
young man had asked for reparation. He was shocked to 
think that George 'Warrington’s jealousy and revenge should 
have rankled in the young fellow so long : but the wrong 
had been the colonel’s, and he was bound to pay the for- 
feit 

A great hallooing and shouting, such as negroes use, who 
love noise at all times, and especially delight to yell and 
scream when galloping on horseback, w'as now' heard at a 
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clistance, and all tlie heads, woolly and powdered, were 
turned in the direction of this outcry. It came from the 
road over which our travellers had themselves passed three 
hours befoie, and presently the clattering of a horse's hoofs 
was heard, and now ]\Ir. Sady made his appearance on his 
foaming horse, and actually fired a pistol olf in the midst 
of a prodigious uproar from his woolly brethren ; then he 
bred another pistol off. to which noises Sady's horse, 
which had carried Harry TTai-rington on many a hunt, was 
perfectly accustomed. And now he was in the court-yard, 
surrounded by a score of his bawling comrades, and was 
descending amidst fluttering fowls and turkeys, kicking 
horses and shrieking, frantic pigs; and brother negroes 
crowded round him, to whom he instantly began to talk and 
chatter. 

Sady, sir, come here ! ** roars out ^Master Harry 

Sady. come here, confound you * " shouts Master George. 
(Again the lecording angel is in refiuisition, and has to be 
off on one of his endless errands to the register officer.) 
“ Come diiectly, iiias'r.*' says Sady, and resumes his conver- 
sation with his woolly brethren. He grins. He takes the 
pistols out of the holster. He snaps the locks. He points 
them at a grunter, 'which plunges through the farm-yard. 
He points down the road, over which he has ]ust galloped, 
and towaids which the woolly heads again turn. He says 
again, Cornin’, mas'r. Everybody a-comin^ And now 
the gallo]3 of other horses is heard. And wffio is yonder ? 
Little hir. Dempster, spurring and digging into his pony ; 
and that lady in a nding-habit on Madam Esmond’s little 
horse — can it be IMadam Esmond ? Xo. It is too stout. 
As I live, it IS ]\rrs. Mountain, on madam’s gray ^ 

O Lor’ ! 0 golly ! Hoox) ! Here dey come ! Hurray ! ” 
A chorus of negroes rises up. Here dey are f ” Dr. 
Dempster and Mrs. ^Mountain have clattered into the yard, 
have jumped from their horses, have elbowed tluough the 
negroes, have rushed into the house, have run through it 
and across the porch, where the British officers are sitting 
in muzzy astonishment; have run down the stairs to the 
garden where George and Harry are walking, their tall 
enemy stalking opposite to them ; and, almost ere George 
Warrington has had tune sternly to say, ^^What do you 
do here, madam ? ” jMrs Mountain has flung her arms 
round his neck and cries Oh, George, my darling ! It’s 
a mistake ! It’s a mistake, and is all my fault ! ” 
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•^Wliafs a mistake asks George, majestically, separat- 
ing himself from tlie embrace , , , i 

“'What IS It, Woiiiity ^ cries Harry, all of a tremble 
^ That paper I took out of liis poitfolio, that paper I 
picked up, cliildreii; "^vliere the colonel says going to 
iiiairy a ividow with two children AMio should it be but 
^011. children, and who should it be but your mother ? 

" ^-Weir"^” 

Well, it's — it’s not j'our mother. It’s that little widow 
Custis whom the colonel is going to marry. He’d alwa}"^ 
take a rich one : I knew he would It s not Mrs. Kachel 
Warnngton He told madam so to-day, just before he was 
going away, and that the marriage was to come off after the 
campaign And — and your mother is furious, boys. And 
when Sady came for the jnstols, and told the whole house 
how you were going to fight, I told him to fire the pistols 
off; and T galloped after him, and I’ve nearly broken my 
poor old bones in coming to you ” 

I have a mmd to break Mr Sady’s,” growled George. 
^‘I specially enjoined the villain not to say a word.” 

Thank God'he did. brother ^ ” said poor Harry. Thank 
God he did ! *’ 

'\Wiat will Mr Washington and those gentlemen think 
of my seivant telling my mother at home that I was going 
to fight a duel ’ asks IMr George, still in wrath 

••You have shown ^•'our j)i’cofs before, George,” says 
Harry, respectfully '‘And, thank heaven, you are not 
going to fight our old friend — our grandfather’s old friend. 
For it was a mistake : and there is no quarrel now, dear, 
is there ? You were unkind to him under a wrong impres- 
sion.” 

certainly acted under a wrong impression,” owns 
George, but — ” 

George I George Washington ! ” Harry here cries out, 
springing over the cabbage-garden towards the bowling-green, 
where the colonel was stalking, and though we cannot hear 
him, we see him, with both his hands out, and witli the 
eagerness of youth, and with a hundred blunders, and with 
love and affection thrilling m liis honest voice, we imagine 
the lad telling Ins tale to his friend. 

There was a custom in those days which has disappeared 
from our manners now, but which then lingered When 
Harry had finished his artless story, his friend the colonel 
took him fairly to his arms, and held him to his heart; 
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and liis voice faltered as he said, ‘ Thank God; thank God 
for this I " 

“ Oh, George/' said Harry, v^ho felt no^v how he loved 
Ins fiieiid with all his heart, "how I wish I was going with 
you on the campaign ’ The other pressed both the boy's 
hands in a grasp ot friendship, which, each knew, never 
would slacken 

Then the colonel advanced, gravely holding out his hand 
to Harry's elder brother Perhaps Harry wondered that 
the two did not embrace as he and the colonel had just 
done But, though hands were joined, the salutation was 
only formal and fatern on both sides. 

I find I have done you a wrong, Colonel Washington,*' 
George said, and must apologize, not foi the error, but for 
much of my late behavior which has resulted from it *’ 

The error was mine ^ It was I who found that paper 
in your room, and show 3d it to George, and was jealous of 
you colonel All women are jealous,*'* cried Hrs fountain. 

“ 'Tis a pity yon could not have kept your eyes off my 
paper, madam, ^* said !Mr. Washington. You will permit 
me to say so A great deal of mischief has come because 
I chose to keep a secret which concerned only myself and 
another person. Por a long time George Warrington’s 
heart has been black with anger against me, and my feel- 
ing towards him has, I own, scarce been more friendly. 
All this pain might have been spared to both of us, had my 
private papers only been read bj" those for whom they were 
written. I shall say no more now, lest my feelings again 
should betray me into hasty words. Heaven bless thee, 
Harry ! Farewell, George ’ And take a true friend’s ad- 
vice, and try and be less ready to think evil of your friends. 
We shall meet again at the camp, and will keep our weap- 
ons foi the enemy. Gentlemen! if you remember this 
scene to-inorrow, you will know where to find me ” And 
with a very stately bow to the English officers, the colonel 
left the abashed company and speedily lode away. 


TOL. I. — 8 



CHAPTEE XII. 

NEWS FROM THE CAMP. 

E must fancy that the 
parting between the 
brothers is over, that 
George has taken his 
place in Mr. Brad- 
dock’s family, and 
Harry has returned 
home to Castlewood 
and his duty. His 
heart is with the army, 
and his pursuits at 
home offer the boy no 
pleasure. He does not 
care to own how deep 
his disappointment is, 
at being obliged to stay 
under the homely, 
quiet roof, now more 
melancholy than ever, 
since George is away, 
Harry passes his broth- 
er’s chamber with an 
averted face; takes 
George’s place at the head of the table, and sighs as he 
drinks from his silver tankard. Madam Warrington calls 
the toast of The King ” stoutly every day ; and on Sun- 
days, when Harry reads the Service, and prays for all trav- 
ellers by land and by water, she says, We beseech Thee 
to hear us” with a peculiar solemnity. She insists on 
talking about George constantly, but quite cheerfully, and 
as if his return was certain. She walks into his vacant 
room, with head upright, and no outward signs of emotion. 
She sees that his books, linen, papers, etc., are arranged 
with care ; talking of him with a very special respect, and 
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specially appealing to tlie old servants at meals, and so 
forth, regarding things which are to he done ‘-when ]\Ir. 
George comes home/' ]Mrs ^Mountain is constantly on the 
whimper when George's name is mentioned, and Harry's 
face wears a look ot the most ghastly aldim; but his 
mother's is invariably grave and sedate She makes more 
blunders at picquet and backgammon than you would ex- 
pect from her ; and the servants find her awake and 
cliessed, however early they may rise JSlie has prayed 
Mr Dempster to come back into residence at Castle wood 
She is not severe or haughty (hs her wont certainly was) 
with any of the party, but rpnet in her talk with them, and 
gentle in assertion and reply. vShe is forever talking of 
her father and his campaigns, w'ho came out of them all 
with no very severe wounds to hurt him . and so she hopes 
and trusts will her eldest sou. 

George writes f rerpient letters h< >me to his brother, and, 
now the army is on its maich. compiles a rough ]oui*nal, 
which he forwards as occasion serves This document is 
perused with great delight and eagerness' by the youth to 
whom it is adclressed, and more than once read out in fam- 
ily council, on the long summer nights, as Madam Esmond 
sits upright at her tea-table (she never condescends to use 
the back of a chair) — as little Eanny Mountain is busy with 
her sewing, as Mr. Dempster and Mrs. IMountain sit over 
their cards, as the hushed old servants of the house move 
about silently in the gloaming, and listen to the words of 
the young master. Hearken to Harry Warrington reading 
out his brother's letter ^ As we look at the slim characters 
on the yellow page, fondly kept and put aside, we can 
almost fancy him alive who wrote and who read it — and 
yet, lo ! they are as if they never had been ; their portraits, 
faint images in frames of tarnished gold. Were they real 
once, or are they mere phantasms ^ Did they live and die 
once ? Did they love each other as true brothers and loyal 
gentlemen ? Can we hear their voices in the past ^ Sure 
I know Harry’s, and yonder he sits in the warm summer 
evening and reads his young brother's simple stoiy : — 

‘^It must be owned that the pro\unces are acting scurvily 
by his Ma]esty King George II , and his representative 
here is in a flame of fuiy. Virginia is bad enough, and 
poor Maryland not much better, but Pennsylvania is worst 
of all. We pray them to send us troops from home to fight 
the Erench ; and we promise to maintain the troops when 
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they come. ^Ye not only don’t keep oui promise, and 
make scarce any provision for our defenders, but our peo- 
ple insist upon' the most exorbitant prices for their cattle 
and stores, and actually cheat the soldiers who are come to 
light their battles N^o wonder the general swears, and the 
troops aro sulky Tlis delays liave been endless ing 
to the failure of the several ppviiices to provide their 
promised stores and means of loeomotiouj weeks and 
months have elapsed, during which time, no doubt, the 
French have been strengthening themselves on our frontier 
and 111 the forts they have turned us out of. riiougli there 
never will be any love lost between me and Colonel Wash- 
ington, it must be owned that t/our favorite (I am not jeal- 
ous, Hal) is a brave man and a good officer. The family 
respect him very much, and the general is alwa 3 "s asking 
his opinion. Indeed, he is almost the only man who has 
seen the Indians in their wai-paiut, anci I own I think he 
was right in firing upon jMons. Jumonville last 

There is to be no more suite to that other quarrel at 
Benson’s Tavern than there was to the proposed battle be- 
tween Colonel W. and a certain young gentleman who shall 
be nameless. Captain Waring wished to jmrsiie it on com- 
ing into camp, and brought the message from Captain 
Grace, which your friend, who is as bold as Hector, was for 
taking up, and employed a brother aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Wingfield, on his side. But when Wingfield heard the cir- 
cumstances of the quarrel, how it had arisen from Grace 
being drunk, and was fomented by Waring being tipsy, and 
how the two 44th gentlemen had chosen to insult a militia 
officer, he swore that Colonel Washington should not meet 
the 44th men ; that he would carry the matter straightway 
to his excellency, who would bring the two captains to a 
court-martial for brawling with the militia, and drunken- 
ness, and indecent behavior, and the captains were fain to 
put up their toasting-irons, and swallow their wiath. They 
were good-natured enough out of their cups, and ate their 
humble pie with very good appetites at a reconciliation din- 
ner which Colonel W. had with the 44th, and where he was 
as perfectly stupid and correct as Prince Prettyinan need 
be. Hang him ! He has no faults, and that’s why I dis- 
like him. When he marries that widow — ah me ! what a 
dreary life she will have of it ’ ” 

I wonder at the taste of some men, and the effrontery 
of some women,” says Madam Esmond, laying her teacup 
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down. wonder at an?/ woman who has been married 
oneej so forgetting herself as to marry again ! Don t 3 ’ou, 
Mountain ? ” 

Monstrous ! *’ says Mountain^ with a queer look. 

Dempster keeps his eyes steadily fixed on his glass of 
punch. Hairy looks as if he was choking with laughter, or 
with some other concealed emotion, but his mother says, 
*‘Go on, Harry ! Continue with ^^our bi other's journal. He 
writes well: but, ah, will he eyer be able to wiite like my 
papa ? ” 

Hariy resumes: ‘•'We keep the strictest order here in 
camp, and the orders against drunkenness and ill behayior 
on the part of the men are very severe The roll of each 
company is called at morning, noon, and night, and a return 
of the absent and disordeily is given in by the ofhcei to the 
commanding officer ot the regiment, who has to see that 
they are properly punished The vit'n are punished, and the 
diummeis aie always at woik Oh Hairy, but it made one 
sick to see the fii*st blood diawn from a gieat strong white 
back, and to hear the piteous yell of the x^oor fellow.” 

“ Oh, horiid 1 says Madain'Esnioncl. 

“I think I should have murdered 'VTard if he had flogged 
me. Thank heaven, he got off with only a crack of the 
ruler ! The menj I say, are looked after carefully enough. 
I wish the officers were. The Indians have just broken uy 
their camp, and retired in dudgeon, because the young offi- 
cers were forever drinking with the squaws — and — and — 
hum — ha.” Here Mi Harry pauses, as not caring to pro- 
ceed with the narrative, in the jiiesence of little Fanny, very 
likely, who sits primly m her chair by her mother’s side, 
working her little sampler 

^^Pass over that about the odious tipsy creatures,” says 
madam. And Harry commences, in a loud tone, a much 
more satisfactory statement : Each regiment has Divine 
Service performed at the head of its colors every Sunday. 
The general does everything in the jpower of mortal man to 
jirevent plundering, and to encoiuage the xieople round 
about to bring in provisions. He has declared soldiers shall 
be shot who dare to interrupt or molest the market people. 
He has ordered the price of provisions to be raised a penny 
a pound, and has lent money out of his own ^Docket to pro- 
vide the camp. Altogether, he is a strange compound, this 
general. He flogs his men without mercy, but he gives 
without stint. He swears most tiemeiidous oaths in conver- 
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sation, and tells stories Mountain ^onld be shocked 

to hear — 

“Why asks Mountain; “and what have I to do 

with the general's silly stories ? ” 

“Xever mind the stories; and go on, Harry,” cries the 
mistress of the house. 

*•' — would be shocked to hear after dinner ; but he never 
misses service. He adores his great duke, and has his 
name constantly on his lips. Our two regiments both served 
in Scotland, where I dare say Mr Dempster knew the color 
of their facings.” 

We saw the tails of their coats, as well as their facings,” 
growls the little Jacobite tutor. 

Colonel Washington has had the fever very sniaitly, and 
has hardly been well enough to keep uji with the march. 
Had he not better go home and be nursed by his widow 
When either of us is ill, we are almost as good friends again 
as ever But I feel somehow as if I can’t forgive him for 
having wronged him Good Powers ^ How I have been 
hating him for these months past ! Oh, Harry ! I was in 
a furv at the tavern the other day, because Mountain came 
up so soon, and put an end to our ditference. We ought to 
have burned a little gunpowder between us, and cleared the 
air But though I don't love him as you do, I know he is a 
good soldier, a good officer, and a brave, honest man ; and, 
at any rate, shall love him none the worse for not wanting 
to be oui stejj-father.” 

“ X. step-father, indeed ’ ” cries Harry’s mother. “ Why, 
3ealousy and prejudice have perfectly maddened tlie poor 
child ! Do you suppose the Marquis of Esmond’s daughter 
and heiress could not have found other step-fathers for her 
sons than a mere provincial surveyor ? If there are any 
more such allusions in George’s journal, I beg you skip ’em, 
Harry, my dear. About this inece of folly and blundering, 
there hath been quite talk enough already ” 

“ ’Tis a pretty sight,” Harry continued, reading from his 
brother’s journal, “'to see a long line of red-coats threading 
through the woods or taking their ground after the march. 
The care against surprise is so great and constant that we 
defy prowling Indians to come unawares upon us, and our 
advanced sentries and savages have on the contrary fallen m 
with the enemy and taken a scalp or two fiom them They 
are such cruel villains, these Erencli and their painted allies, 
that we do not think of showing them mercy. Only think, 
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■vve found but yesterday a little boy scalped but yet alive in 
a lone bouse^ wliere bis parents bad been attacked and mur- 
dered by tbe savage enemy, of Trbom — so great is bis in- 
dignation at tbeir cruelty — our general bas offered a rev^aid 
of bl. for all tbe Indian scalps brought in. 

When our march is over, you should see our camp, and 
all tbe care bestov-ed on it. Our baggage and our general's 
tents and guard are placed c|uite in tbe centre of tbe camp 
AYe have outlying sentries by twos, by threes, b}’ tens, by 
whole companies. At the least surprise, they are instructed 
to run in on tbe main body and rally louncl tbe tents and 
baggage, which are so arranged themselves as to be a strong 
fortification. Sady and I, you must know, are marching on 
foot now, and my horses are carrying baggage. Tbe Penn- 
sylvanians sent such rascally animals into camp that they 
speedily gave in. TYbat good horses were left 'twas our 
duty to give up and Eoxana has a couple of packs upon 
her back instead of her young master. She knows me right 
well, and whinnies when she sees me, and I walk by her 
side, and we have many a talk together on the march. 

July 4 To guard against sui prises, we are all warned 
to pay especial attention to the beat of the drum ; always 
halting when we hear the long roll beat, and marching at 
the beat of the long march. We are more on the alert re- 
garding the enemy now. We have our advanced pickets 
doubled, and two sentries at every post. The men on the 
advanced pickets are constantly under arms, with fixed 
bayonets, all through the night, and relieved every two 
hours. The half that are relieved lie down by their arms, 
but are not suffered to leave their pickets. *Tis evident 
that we are drawing very near to the enemy now. This 
packet goes out with the generals to Colonel Dunbar’s 
camp, who is thirty miles behind us ; and will be carried 
thence to Prederick, and thence to my honored mother's 
house at Castlewood, to whom I send my duty, with kindest 
remembrances, as to all friends there, and how much love T 
need not say to my dearest brother from his affectionate 
George E. Wareixgton.” 

The whole land was now lying parched and scorching in 
the July heat. Eor ten days no news had come from the 
column advancing on the Ohio Their march, though it 
toiled but slowly through the painful forest, must bring 
them ere long up with the enemy ; the troops, led by con- 
summate captains, were accustomed now to the wilderness, 
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and not afraid of surpiise. Every precaution liad been 
taken against aiiiljii.'.li It was the outlying enemy who 
were di&eovered, pursued, destroyed, by the vigilant scouts 
and skirmisheis of the British force. The last news heard 
was that the army had advanced considerably beyond the 
ground of Mr. Washington's discomfiture in the previous 
year, and two days after must be wuthm a day^s march of 
the French fort About taking it no fears were entertained; 
the amount of the French reinforcements from Montreal 
was known. Mr Braddock, with his two veteran regiments 
from Britain, and their allies of Yirginia and Pennsylvania, 
were more than a match for any troops that could be col- 
lected under the white flag 

Such continued to be the talk, in the spaise towns of our 
Virginian pro^unce, at the gentry's houses, and the rough 
roadside taverns, where people met and canvassed the war. 
The few messengers who were sent back by the general re- 
ported well of the main force. -^Twas thought the enemy 
would not stand or defend himself at all. Had he intended 
to attack, he might have seized a dozen occasions for as- 
saulting our troops at passes through which they had been 
allowed to go entirely free. So George had given up his 
favorite mare, like a hero as he was, and was marching 
afoot with the line ? Madam Esmond vowed that he 
should have the best horse in Virginia or Carolina in 
of Eoxana. There were horses enough to be had in the 
provinces, and for money It was only for the king’s ser- 
vice that they were not forthcoming. 

Although at their family meetings and repasts the in- 
mates of Castlewood always talked cheerfully, never antici- 
pating any but a triumphant issue to the campaign, or ac- 
knowledging any feeling of disquiet, yet it must be owned 
they were mighty uneasy when at home, quitting it cease- 
lessly, and forever on the trot from one neighbor’s house 
to another in quest of news. It was prodigious how quickly 
reports ran and spread. When, for instance, a certain noted 
border warrior, called Colonel J ack, had offered himself and 
his huntsmen to the general, who had declined the ruffian’s 
terms or his proffered service, the defection of Jack and his 
men was the talk of thousands of tongues immediately. 
The house negroes, in their midnight gallops about the 
country, in search of junketing or sweethearts, brought and 
spread new’s over amazingly wide districts. They had a 
curious knowledge of the incidents of the march for a fort- 
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night at least after its commencement. They knew and 
laughed at the cheats practised on the army for horses, pro- 
visions, and the like ; for a good bargain over the foreigner 
was not an unfrequent or unpleasant practice among Xew 
Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, or Maiylanders; though ^tis 
known that American folks have become perfectly artless 
and simple in later tunes, and never grasp, and never over- 
reach, and are never selfish now. Por three weeks after the 
army‘s departure, the thousand reports regarding it were 
cheerful; and when oiu' Gas tie wood friends met at their 
supper, their tone was confident and their news pleasant 

But on the 10th of July a vast and sudden gloom spread 
over the province. A look of terror and doubt seemed to 
fall upon every face. Affrighted negroes wistfully eyed 
their masters and* retired, and hummed and whispered with 
one another. The fiddles ceased in the quaiters . the song 
and laugh of those cheery black folk were hushed. Eight 
and left everybody's servants were on the gallop for news. 
The country taverns were thronged with horsemen, who 
drank and cursed and brawled at the bars, each bringing his 
gloomy story. The army had been surprised The troops 
had fallen into an ambuscade, and had been cut up almost 
to a man. All the officers were taken down by the French 
marksmen and the savages The general had been wounded, 
and carried off the field in his sash. Four days afterwards 
the report was that the general was dead, and scalped by a 
French Indian. 

Ah, what a scream poor 'Mrs. ^Mountain gave, when G-umbo 
brought this news from across the James river, and little 
Fanny sprang crying to her mother’s arms’ - Lord, God 
Almighty, watch over us, and defend my boy ’ ” said Mrs. 
Esmond, sinking dovTi on her knees, and lifting her rigid 
hands to heaven. The gentlemen were not at home when 
this rumor arrived, but they came in an hour or two after- 
wards, each from his hunt for news. The Scots tutor did 
not dare to look up and meet the widow’s agonizing looks 
Harry Warrington w^as as pale as his mother It might not 
be true about the manner of the general’s death — but he 
was dead. The army had been surprised by Indians, and 
had fled, and been killed without seeing the enemy. An ex- 
press had arrived from Dmibar’s camp Fugitives were 
pouring in there. Should he go and see ? He must go and 
see. He and stout little Dempster armed themselves and 
mounted, taking a couple of mounted servants with them. 
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They followed the northward track which the expedition- 
ary army had hewed out tor itself, and at every stexj which 
brought them nearer the scene of action, the disaster of the 
fearful day seemed to magnify The da}" after the defeat a 
nunibei of the miseiable fugitives from the fatal battle of 
the 9th July had reached Dunbar’s camii tifty miles fioni 
the field. Thithei yoov Haiiy and his comx)anions lode, 
stoxixjing stragglers, asking news, giving money, getting 
from one and all the same gloomy tale — A thousand men 
were slain — two-thirds of the oihcers were down — all the 
general’s aides-de-camx) were hit Were hit? — but weie 
they killed ? Those who fell never rose again The toma- 
hawk did its work ux)Oii them O biothei, biothei ! All 
the fond memories of then youth, all the deal leinembiances 
of their childhood, the love and the laiighter, the tender 
romantic vows which they had pledged to each other as 
lads, were recalled by Harry with jiangs inexpressibly keen. 
Wounded men looked and were softened by his grief; 
rough women melted as they saw the woe written on the 
handsome young face . the hardy old tutor could scarcely 
look at him for teais and grieved foi him even more than 
for his dear pupil who lay dead under the savage Indian 
knife. 



CHAPTEE. XIIL 


PKOFITLE&S QUE^^T. 

T every step 
Harry 
Warring ton 
took tov'arcls 
Pennsylvania, 
tlie leports of 
the B 1 1 1 1 s li 
disaster were 
magnified 
and confirmed 
Those two fa- 
mous regi- 
ments which 
had fought 
in the Scot- 
tish and Con- 
tinental wars, 
had fled fiom 
an enemy al- 
most unseen, 
and their 
hoastcd disci- 
pline and valor had not enabled them to face a band ot 
savages and a few French infantry. The unfortunate com- 
mander of the expedition had shown the utmost bravery and 
resolution. Four times his horse had been shot under 
him. Twice he had been wounded, and the last time of the 
mortal hurt which ended his life three days after the battle. 
More than one of Harry’s informants described the action 
to the poor lad, — the passage of the river, the long line of 
advance through the wilderness, the firing in front, the vain 
struggle of the men to advance, and the artillery to clear the 
way of the enemy; then the ambushed fire from behind 
every bush and tree, and the murderous fusilade, by which 
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at least li.ilf of tin* expeditionary force liad been shot down. 
But not all the irenerars suite were killed, Hariy heard. 
One of Ins aides-(le-canip. a Virginian gentleman, was ill oi 
fever and exhaustion at Buiihar s camp. 

One ot them — but which ^ To the camp Harry hurried, 
and reached it at length. It was George V ashing ton Hairy 
found stretched in the tent there, and not his brother. A 
shaiper pain than that of the fever Mr. Washington de- 
clared he felt when he saw Harry Warrington, and could 
give him no news of George 

Mr, Washington did not dare to tell Harry all. For three 
davs after the light his duty had been to be near the general. 
On the fatal 9th of July, he had seen George go to the 
front with orders from the chief, to whose side he ne\er re- 
turned. After Braddock himbelf died, the aide-de-camp had 
found means to retrace his course to the field. The corjises 
which remained there were stripped and horribly mutilated. 
One body he buried which he thought to be George War- 
rington's". His own illness was increased, perhaps occa- 
sioned, by the anguish which he underwent in his search 
foi the unhappy young volunteer. 

“ Ah, George ! If you had loved him you would have 
found him, dead or alive,'’ Harry cried out. Nothing would 
satisfy him but that lie, too, should go to the ground and 
examine it. With money he procured a guide or two He 
forded the river at the place where the army had passed 
over ; he went from one end to the other of the dreadful 
field. It was no longer haunted by Indians now. The 
birds of prey were feeding on the mangled festering car- 
casses. Save in his own grandfather, lying very calm, with 
a sweet smile on his lip, Harry had never yet seen the face 
of Death. The horrible spectacle of mutilation caused him 
to turn away with shudder and loathing What news could 
the vacant woods, or those festering corpses lying under the 
trees, give the lad of his lost brother ? He was for going, 
unarmed and with a white flag, to the French fort, whither, 
after their victory, the enemy returned ; but his guides 
refused to advance with him. The French might possibly 
respect them, but the Indians would not “ Keep your hair 
for your lady-mother, my young gentleman,” said the guide. 
^^'Tis enough that she loses one son in tins campaign.” 

■When Harry returned to the English encampment at Dun- 
bar’s, it was Ills turn to be down with the fever. Delirium 
set in upon him, and he lay some time m the tent and on 
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the Ijed from ^vdiich his friend had ]iist risen conyalescent. 
For some days he did not kno\r who watched him : and poor 
Dempstei, who had tended him in more than one of these 
maladies, thought the widow must lose both her children ; 
but the fever was so far subdued that the boy was enabled 
to rally somewhat, and get to horseback. Mi AVashington 
and Dempster both escorted him home. It was with a 
heavy heart, no doubt, that all three beheld once more the 
gates of Castlewood 

A servant in advance had been sent to announce their 
coming. First came !Mrs Mountain and her little daughter, 
welcoming Harry with many tears and embraces ; but she 
scarce gave a nod of recognition to Mr. ‘Washington; and 
the little girl caused the young officer to start, and turn 
deadly pale, by coming up to him with her hands behind 
her, and asking. Mliy have you not brought G-eorge back, 
too ” Harry did not hear. The sobs and caresses of his 
good f I lend and nurse luckily kept him from listening to 
little Fanny 

Dempster was graciously received by the two ladies. 
“Whatever could be done, we know ^ou would do, Mr. 
Dempster,*’ says hlrs. Mountain, giving him her hand. 

Make a courtesy to Mr. Dempster, Fanny, and remember, 
child, to be grateful to all who have been friendly to our 
benefactors Will it please you to take any refreshment 
before you ride, Colonel Washington ? ” 

Mr Washington had had a sufficient ride already, and 
counted as certainly upon the hospitality of Castlewood, as 
he would upon the shelter of his own house 

“The time to feed my horse, and a glass of water for 
myself, and I will trouble Castlewood hospitality no farther,” 
Mr. Washington said 

“ Sure, George, you have your room here, and my mother 
IS above stairs getting it ready I ” cries Harry “ That x^oor 
horse of yours stumbled with you, and can’t go farther this 
evening.” 

“Hush! Your mother won’t see him, child,” whispered 
Mrs. Mountain • 

“Not see George ^ Why. he is like a son of the house,” 
cries Harry. 

“ She had best not see him. I don’t meddle any more in 
family matters, child : but when the colonel’s servant rode 
in, and said you were coming. Madam Esmond left this room, 
my dear, where she was sitting reading ^ Drelincom't,’ and 
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said slie felt slie could not see Mr.^Yasliiiigtoii. Will you 
go to licr ? " Harry took Ins friend's arm, and excusing 
Inmselt to the colonel, to ^vliom he said he would return in 
a few minutes, he left the pailor in which they had asseni- 
hled, and went to the uj)Xier rooms, where Madam Esmond 
was. 

He was hastening across the coriidor, and, with an aTerted 
head, passing by one especial door, which he did not like to 
look at, for it was that of his brother s room ; but as he 
came to it. Madam Esmond issued from it, and folded him 
to her heart, and led him in. A settee was by the bed, and 
a book of jisalnis lay on the coverlet All the rest of the 
room was exactly as George had left it. 

My pool child’ How thin thou art grown — how hag- 
gard you look! Xever mind. A mothei's care wull make 
thee well again. ‘Twas nobly done to go and brave sickness 
and danger in search of your brother. Had others been as 
faithful, he might be here now. Never mind, my Harry; 
our hero will come back to us, — I know he is not dead. 
One so good, and so brave, and so gentle, and so clever as 
he was, I know is not lost to us altogether.’’ (Perhaps 
Harry thought within himself that his mother nad not 
always been accustomed so to speak of her eldest son ) 

Dry up thy tears, my dear ! He will come back to us, I 
know he will come.” And when Harry piessed her to give 
a reason for her belief, she said she had seen her father two 
nights running in a dream, and he had told her that her boy 
was a prisoner among the Indians. 

Madam Esmond’s grief had not prostrated her as Harry’s 
had when first it fell upon him ; it had rather stirred and 
animated her : her eyes were eager, her countenance angry 
and revengeful. The lad wondered almost at the condition 
in which he found his mother. 

But when he besought her to go downstairs, and give a 
hand of welcome to George Washington, who had accom- 
panied him, the lady’s excitement painfully increased. She 
said she should shudder at touching his hand. She declared 
Mr. Washington had taken her son from her, she could not 
sleep under the same roof with him 

He gave me his bed when I was ill, mother ; and if our 
George is alive, how has George Washington a hand in his 
death ? Ah ^ please God it be only as you say,” cried Harry, 
in bewilderment. 

If your brother returns, as return he will, it will not be 
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througli Ml*. Wasliington‘s help/' said Mcnlam Esmond. 
^‘He neither defended Geoige on the field, nor -would he 
bring him out of it.” 

'•But he tended me most kindly in my fever/' interposed 
Harry. •• He was yet ill when he gave up his bed to me, 
and was thinking ot his friend, when any other man would 
have thought only of himself ' 

•• A friend I A pietty triend ’ ” sneers the lady Of all 
his excellency's aides-de-camp, my gentleman is the only 
one who conies back unwounded The brave and noble 
fall, but he, to be sure, is unhuit. I confide my boy to him, 
the pride of my life whom he will defend with his, foi sooth ’ 
And he leaves my George in the forest, and brings me back 
himself ! Oh, a pretty welcome I must give him ! 

•* No gentleman,” cried Harry, warmly, '• was ever refused 
shelter under my grandfather’s roof ” 

Oh, no — no gentleman exclaims the little widow; 
^•let us go down, if you like, son, and x^9.y oui respects to 
this one Will you please to give me 3 "our arm ? ” and tak- 
ing an arm which was very little able to give her support, 
she walked down the broad stairs, and into the apartment 
where the colonel sat. 

She made him a ceremonious courtesy, and extended one 
of the little hands, which she allowed for a moment to rest 
in his. “I wish that our meeting had been happier, 
Colonel Washington,”* she said. 

You do not grieve moie than I do that it is otherwise, 
madam,” said the colonel. 

I might have wished that the meeting had been spared, 
that I might not have kept you fiom friends whom you are 
naturally anxious to see, — that my boy's indisposition had 
not detained you Home, and his good nuise Mountain, 
and his mother, and our good Doctor Dempster, will soon 
restore him. ^Twas scarce necessary, colonel, that you who 
have so many affairs on your hands, military and domestic, 
should turn doctor too.” 

Harry was ill and weak, and I thought it was my duty 
to ride by him,” faltered the colonel. 

You, yourself, sir, have gone through the fatigues and 
dangers of the campaign m the most wonderful manner,” 
said the widow, couitesying again, and looking at him with 
her impenetrable black eyes. 

“I wish to Heaven, madam, some one else had come 
back in mv place ! ” 
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sir, you have ties 'vvhich must render your life 
more than ever valuable and dear to you, and duties to 
v'hichj I know, you must be anxious to betake yourself. In 
our present deplorable state of doubt and distress, Castle- 
wood can be a Av^elcoine place to no stranger, much less to 
you, and so I know, sir, you will be for leaving us ere long. 
And you vrill pardon me if the state of my own spirits 
obliges me for the most j^art to keep my chamber. But 
my friends here will bear you company as long as you 
favor us, vrhilst I nurse my poor Harry upstairs Moun- 
tain ! you will have the cedar room on the ground-floor leady 
for Mr. "Washington, and anything in the house is at his 
command. Paiewell, sir. ^Vill yon be pleased to present 
my compliments to your mother, who will be thankful to 
have her son safe and sound out of the war, — as also to 
my young friend Maitha Custis, to whom and to whose 
children I wish every happiness. Come, my son ! and 
with these words, and another freezing courtesy, the pale 
little woman retreated, looking steadily at the colonel, who 
stood dumb on the floor. 

Strong as Madam Esmond^s belief appeared to be respect- 
ing her son’s safety, the house of Castlewood naturally 
remained sad and gloomy. She might forbid mourning for 
herself and family; but her heart was in black, whatever 
face the resolute little lady persisted in wearing before the 
worlcl. To look for her son was hoping against hope. Mo 
authentic account of his death had indeed arrived, and no 
one appeared who had seen him fall ; but hundreds more 
had been so stricken on that fatal day, with no eyes to 
behold their last pangs, save those of the lurking enemy 
and the comrades dying by their side. A fortnight after 
the defeat, when Harry was absent on his quest, G-eorge’s 
servant, Sady, reapjieared wounded and maimed, at Castle- 
wood. But he could give no coherent account of the 
battle, only of his flight from the centre, where he was 
with the baggage. He had no news of his master since the 
morning of the action. For many days Sady lurked in the 
negro quarters away from the sight of Madam Esmond, 
whose anger he did not dare to face. That lady’s few 
neighbors spoke of her as laboring under a delusion. So 
strong was it, that there were times when Harry and the 
other members of the little Castlewood family were almost 
brought to share in it. It seemed nothing strange to her, 
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that her father out ot another world should promise her her 
son's life. In this world or the next, that family sure must 
be of consequence, she thought. Xothing had ever yet 
happened to her sons . no accident, no fever, no important 
illness, but she had ‘a prevision ot it. She could enumerate 
half-a-dozen instances, which, indeed, her household was 
obliged more or less to contiim how, when anything had 
happened to the boys at ever so great a distance she had 
known of tlieir mishap and its consequences Xo, George 
was not dead; Geoige was a prisoner among the Indians; 
George would come back and rule over Castle wood ; as 
sure, as sure as his majesty would send a great force from 
home to recover the tarnished glory of the British arms, 
and to drive the Frencli out of the Americas 
As for Mr. Washington, she would never, with her own 
good will, behold him again. He had promised to protect 
George with his life. Why was her son gone and the 
colonel alive ? How darecl he to face her after that 
promise, and appear befoie a mother without her son? 
She trusted she knew her duty. She bore ill will to no 
one * but as an Esmond, she had a sense ot honor, and Mr. 
Washington had forfeited his in letting her son out of his 
sight. He had to obey su2)erior orders (some one jierhaps 
objected) ? Bsha ! a promise was a promise. He had 
jjromised to guard George's life with his own, and where 
was her boy ? And was not the colonel (a pretty colonel^ 
indeed !) sound and safe ? Do not tell me that his 
coat and hat had shots through them ! (This was her 
answer to another humble plea in !Mr. Washington’s 
behalf) “Can’t I go into the study this instant and fire 
two shots with my jiapa’s ])istols through this paduasoy 
skirt, — and should I be lalled ^ ” She laughed at the 
notion of death resulting from any such operation; nor 
was her laugh very pleasant to hear. The satire of people 
who have little natural humor ib seldom good sport for 
standers. I think dull men’s faceticB are mostly cruel 
So, if Harry wanted to meet his friend, he had to do so 
in secret, at court-houses, taverns, or various jdaces of 
resort , or in their little towns, where the provincial gentry 
absemhled. Xo man of s]jirit, she vowed, could meet Mr. 
Wabhington after his base desertion of her family. She 
was exceedingly excited when she heard that the colonel 
and her son absolutely had met What a heart must Harry 
have to give his hand to one whom she considered as little 
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better than George’s muicleiei I Ifor^ sliame to say so . 
‘•For shame upon yov, ungrateful ])oy, forgetting the deal- 
est, noblest, most peifect of biotheis, for tliat tall^ gawlo . 
fox-liuiitmg colonel, ivith his lion id oaths f How can he 
be George's murderer, when I say my boy is not dead ? He 
IS not dead, because my mstin(*t nevei deceived me * be- 
cause as sure as I see Ins pietuie now before me — only ^tis 
not near so noble or so good as he used to look, so suiely 
two nights running did my papa appeal to me in my dreams. 
You doubt about that, very likely ’Tis because you never 
loved anybody sufficiently, my poor Harry , else you might 
have leave to see them in dieams, as has been "v ouchsafed 

to some” ^ 

•• I think I loved George, mother, ’ cried Harry. “ I have 
often prayed that I might dream about him, and I don t.’ 

How you can talk, sir, of loving George, and then go 
and meet your Hr ^Vashington at horse-races, I cant under- 
stand’ Can you, Mountain ? ''’ 

*‘AYe can’t understand many things in our neighbors’ 
characters. I can understand that our boy is unhappy, and 
that he does not get strength, and that he is doing no good 
here, in Castlewood, or moping at the taverns and court- 
houses with horse-coupers and idle comiiaiiy,” grumbled 
Mountain, m re|)ly to her patroness , and, in truth, the de- 
pendant was right. 

There was not only grief in the Castlewood House, but 
there was disunion, I cannot tell how it came,” said 
Harry, as he brought the story to an end, which we have 
narrated in the preceding pages, and which he confided to 
his new-found English relative, Madame de Bernstein; ‘^but 
since that fatal day of July, last year, and my return home, 
my mother never has been the same woman She seemed 
to love iione..of_us as she used. She was forever praising 
George, and yet she did not seem as if slie liked him much 
when lie was with us. She -hath plunged, more deejdy than 
ever, into her books of devotion, out of which she only 
manages to extract grief and sadness, as I think Such a 
gloom has fallen over our wretched Viigimaii House of 
Castlewood, that we all grew ill, and pale as ghosts, who 
inhabited it. Mountain told me, madam, that, for nights, 
my mother would not close her eyes I have had her at my 
bedside, looking so ghastly, that I have started from my 
own sleep, fancying a ghost belbre me. By one means or 
other she has wrought heiself into a state of excitement 
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T^hicli, if not delirium, is akin to it I was again and again 
stiiiok down ]>y the fever, and all the Jesuits’ bark in 
America could not cure me. We have a tobacco-house and 
some lau<l about the new town of Eirdimond, in our prov- 
ince, and I Went thither, as TTillianisbuig is no wholesomer 
than our own place ; ami theie I mended a little, but still 
did not get quite well, and the X-^hysicians stioiigly coun- 
selled a sea-vovage, My mother, at one time, had thoughts 
ot coming with me but" — (ancl here the lad blu&hed and 
hung his head down; — - we did not agree very well, though 
I know we loved each other very heartily, and ’twas deter- 
mined that I should see the woild for myself. So I took 
passage in onr ship from the James river, and was landed 
at Bristol. And 'twas only on the 9tli of July, this year, 
at sea, as had been agreed between me and Madam Esmond, 
that I put mourning on for my dear biother.'’ 

So that little mistress of the Virginian Castle wood, for 
whom, I am sure, we have all the greatest respect, had the 
knack of rendering the people round about her uncomforta- 
ble ; quarrelled with those she loved best, ancl exercised over 
them her wayward jealousies and imperious humors, until 
they were not sony to leave her Heie was money enough, 
friends enough, a good i)Osition, ancl the respect of the 
world; a house stored with all manner of plenty, and good 
things, and poor Harry Mhirriiigton was glad to leave them 
all behind him. Happy ! Who is happy What good in 
a stalled ox for diiiner every day, and no content there- 
with? Is it best to be loved, and jdagued by those you 
love, or to have an easy, comfortable inditterence at home ; 
to follow your fancies, live there unmolested, and die with- 
out causing any painful regrets or tears 

To be suie. when her boy was gone. Madam Esmond for- 
got all these little tiffs ancl differences. To hear her speak 
of both her children you would fancy they were perfect 
characters, and had never caused her a moment’s worry or 
annoyance. These gone, madam fell naturally upon Sirs. 
Mountain and her little daughter, and worried and annoyed 
them But women bear with hard words more easily than 
men, are more ready to forgive iii] lines, or, perhaps, to 
dissemble anger Let us trust that Madam Esmond’s de- 
pendants found their life tolerable, that they gave her lady- 
ship sometimes as good as tliev got, that if they quarrelled 
ill the morning they were reconciled at night, and sat down 
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to a tolerably fnenilly game at cards and an amicable dish 
of tea. 

But. without tlie boys, the great bouse of Castle wood was 
dreary to the widow. She left an oyerseer there to manage 
her estates, and only paid the place an occasional yisit. 
She enlarged and beautified her house in the pietty little 
city of Eichinond, which began to grow daily in importance. 
She had company there, and card assemblies, and preachers 
in plenty ; and set up her little throne there, to which the 
gentlefolks of the proyince were welcome to come and bow. 
All her domestic negroes, who loyed society as negroes will 
do, were delighted to exchange the solitude of Castle wood 
for the gay and merry little town : where, for a time, and 
while we pursue Harry Warimgtoii's progress in Europe, 
we leave the good lady. 
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, HEX the fa- 

mous Trojan 
Y^anderer 
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escapes and 
adTentnres to 
Queen Dido, 
hex maj esty, 
as read, 
took the Terj 
greatest in- 
terest in the 
f a scinating 
story-telle 1 
who told his 
perils so elo- 
quently A 
history en- 
sued, more 
pathetic than 
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previous occurrences m the life of Pius .^neas, and the 
poor princess had reason to rue the day when she listened 
to that glib and dangerous orator Harry TVarrington had 
not Pious ^Eneas's powder of speech, and his elderly aunt, 
we may presume, was by no means so soft-hearted "as the 
sentimental Dido , but yet the lad^s narrative was touching, 
as he delivered it with his artless eloquence and cordial 
voice ; and moie than once, in the course of his story, Mad- 
am Bernstein found herself moved to a softness to which 
she had very seldom before allowed herself to give way. 
There were not many fountains m that deseit of a life — 
not many sweet, lefreshmg resting-places It had been a 
long loneliness, for the most part, until this friendly voice 
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oaiiie and pounded in lier earp. and caused lier lieart to beat 
witli '.tiaiic^e pangs ot love and sympathy. She doted on 
tins lad and un tins sense of compassion and regard so new 
to her Save once, faintly, m very, very early youth, she 
liad telt no tender sentiment for any human being. Such a 
woman would, no doubt, wateh her own sensations very 
keenly, and must have smiled after the appearance of this 
Lov, to maik how her pulses rose above their ordinary beat 
She longed after him She felt her cheeks flush with hap- 
piness when he came near Her eyes greeted him with 
welcome, and followed him with fond pleasure. ^^Ah, if 
she could have had a son like that, how she would have 
loved him’'' AVait," says Conscience, the dark scoffer 
mocking within her, wait, Beatrix Esmond ! You know 
yon will weary of this inclination, as you have of all. Yon 
know, when the passing fancy has subsided, that the boy 
mav perish, and yon won't have a tear for him ; or talk, and 
yon weary of his stories ; and that your lot in life is to be 
lonely — lonely " Well ? suppose life he a desert ? There 
are halting-places, and shades, and refieshing waters ; let 
us proflt by them for to-day. "We know that we must 
inarch when to-morrow comes, and tramp on our destiny 
onward 

She smiled inwardly, whilst following the lad's narrative, 
to recognize in his simple tales about his mother traits of 
family resemblance Madam Esmond was very jealous? — 
Yes, that Harry owned. She was fond of Colonel Washing- 
ton She liked him, but only as a friend, Harry declared. 
A hundred times he had heard his mother vow that she had 
no other feeling towards him. He was ashamed to have to 
own that he himself had been once absurdly jealous of the 
colonel “ Well, you will see that my half-sister will never 
forgive him," said Madam Beatrix And yoit need not be 
surprised, sir, at women taking a fancy to men younger than 
themselves ; for don't I dote upon yon ; and don't all these 
Castlewood people crever with jealousy? " 

However great might be their jealousy of Madame de 
Bernstein's new favorite, the family of Castlewood allowed 
no feeling of ill will to appear in their language or behavior 
to their young guest and kinsman. After a couple of days' 
stay in the ancestral house, Mr Hariy Warrington had be- 
come Cousin Harry with young and middle-aged. Espe- 
cially in Madam Bernstein's presence, the Countess of 
Castlewood was most gracious to her kinsman, and she took 
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many amiable pmMte o^jportunities of iiiforiiiiiicj tiie baro- 
ness how charming the voung Huion wa^. ot vaunting the 
elegance ot his manneis ami appearance, anrl wondering 
how, in his distant piovince, the child should ever have 
learned to be so polite ? 

These notes ot adniiiatioii or interiogatiou the baroness 
took with equal com}>laceucy, ^Speaking parenthetically, 
and, for his own part, the present chronicler cannot help 
putting in a little resj)ectful remaik lieie. and aigiiitying 
his admiiation ot the conduct of ladies towards one another, 
and ot the things which they say, which they toibear to 
say, and which they say behind each othei‘s backs. AYith 
what smiles and courtesies they stab each other ' with what 
compliments they hate each other ’ with what deteimina- 
tion ot long-suftering they won't be offended ’ with what 
innocent dexterity they can drop the chop of poison into 
the cup of conversation, hand lound the goblet, smiling, to 
the whole family to drink, and make the deai domestic cir- 
cle miserable — I buist out of my parenthesis. I fancy 
my baroness and countess smiling at each othei a hundred 
years ago, and giving each other the hand oi the cheek, and 
calling each other, ^ly dear, My dear cieature, My dear 
countess, My dear baroness, My dear sister — even,'" when 
they weie most ready to fight. 

You wonder, my dear Anna, that the boy should be so 
polite ? ” cries Madame de Bernstein. His mother was 
bied up by two very perfect gentlefolks. Colonel Esmond 
had a certain grave courteousness, and a grand manner, 
which I do not see among tbe gentlemen nowadays 

Eh, my dear, we all ot us praise our own tune ^ My 
grandmamma used to declare there was nothing like AYhite- 
hall and Charles the Second 

My mother saw King James the Second's court for a 
short while, and though not a court-educated person, as you 
know — her father was a country clergyman — yet was 
exquisitely well bred. The colonel, her second husband, 
was a person of great travel and experience, as well as of 
learning, and had frequented the finest company of Europe. 
They could not go into their retreat and leave their good 
manners behind them, and our bo}’ has had them as his 
natural inheritance.” 

Kay, excuse me, my dear for thinking you too partial 
about your mother She could not have been that perfec- 
tion which your filial fondness imagines. She left off 
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liking her daughter — iny dear eieatiire, you have owned 
that she did — and I cannot fancy a complete woman who 
has a cold heart, no, my dear sistei-m-law f Manners 
aie veiy req[uisite, no doubt, and, foi a couiitiy paisons 
daughter, your mamma was very well. I have seen many 
of the cloth who are very well Mr. Sampson, our chap- 
lain, IS very well. Dr. Young is very well. Mr Dodd is 
verv well ; hut they have not the true air — as how should 
they ? I protest, I beg pardon ! I forgot my lord bishop, 
your ladyship’s first choice But, as I said before, to be a 
complete woman, one must have, what you have, what I 
mav say, and bless heaven for, I think I have — a (/ood 
heart. ’'ATithout the affections, all the world is vanity, my 
love ! I protest I only live, exist, eat, drink, rest, for my 
sweet, sweet children ! — for my wicked Willy, for my self- 
willed Fanny, dear naughty loves!” (She rapturously 
kisses a bracelet on each arm which contains the miniature 
repiesentations of those two young persons ) Yes, Muni! 
yes, Fanchon ! you know I do, you dear, dear little things ! 
and if they were to die, or you were to die, your poor mis- 
tress would die, too ! ” Mimi and Fanchon, two quivering 
Italian greyhounds, jump into their lady’s arms, and kiss 
her hands, but respect her cheeks, which are covered with 
rouge Yo, my dear I Foi nothing do I bless heaven so 
much (though it puts me to excruciating torture very often) 
as for having endowed me with sensibility and a feeling 
heart ’ ” 

You are full of feeling, dear Anna,” says the baroness. 

You are celebrated for your sensibility. You must give a 
little of it to our American nephew — cousin — I scarce 
know his relationship.” 

Xay, I am here but as a guest in Castlewood now. The 
house is my Lord Castlewood’s, not mine, or his lordship^s 
whenever he shall choose to claim it. What can I do for 
the young Virginian that has not been done ? He is charm- 
ing. Are we even jealous of him for being so, my dear ? 
and though we see what a fancy the Baroness de Bernstein 
has taken for him^ do your ladyship’s nephews and nieces 
— yom* real nephews and meces — cry out ? My poor cliil- 
dren might he mortified, for iudeed, in a few hours, the 
charming young man has made as much way as w ij poor 
things have been able to do in all their lives : but are they 
angry ? Willy hath taken him out to ride This morning, 
was not Maria playing the harpsichord whilst my Fanny 
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taught liiiii the miniu t *? 'Tv. as a channmg young group, I 
assure you. and it Inonglit t^ar-s into my eyes to look at the 
young ereatimes. Poor lad ’ ’»ve are as loud oi linn as you 
are. dear baroness ' * 

Xo\\", Madame de Bernstein had happened, through her 
own ears or hei maid's, to overhear what really took place 
in consequence of this harmleba little scene. Lady Castle- 
wood had come into the room where the young people were 
thus engaged in ainu&ing and instructing themselves, accom- 
panied by her son Milham, who arrived in his boots from 
the kennel. 

Bravq Bravi ^ Oh, charming ’ said the countess, clap- 
ping her hands, nodding with one of her best smiles to 
Harry Warrington, and darting a look at his partner, which 
my Lady Panny peifeetly understood; and so, perhaps, did 
my Lady Maria at her harpsichord, for she played with re- 
doubled energy, and nodded her waving curls over the 
chords. 

“Infernal young Choctaw! Is he teaching Fanny the 
vrar-dance ? and is Fan going to try her tricks upon him 
now ? asked Mr. William, whose temper was not of the 
best. 

And that was what Lady Castle wood’s look said to Fanny. 
“ Are you going to try your tricks upon him now ? ” 

She made Harry a very low courtesy, and he blushed, and 
they both stopped dancing, somewhat disconcerted. Lady 
Maria rose from the harpsiehoid and walked away. 

“Hay, go on dancing, young people 1 Don’t let me spoil 
sport, and let me play for you,” said the countess ; and she 
sat down to the instrument and played. 

“ I don’t know how to dance,” says Harry, hanging his 
head down, with a blush that the countess’s finest carmine 
could not equal. 

“ And Fanny was teaching you ? Go on teaching him, 
dearest Fanny ! ” 

“ Go on, do ! ” says William, with a sidelong growl. 

“I — I had rather not show off my awkwardness in com- 
pany,” adds Harry, recovering himself “'When I know 
how to dance a minuet, be sure I will ask my cousin to walk 
one with me.” 

“ That will he very soon, dear Cousin Warrington, I am 
certain,” remarks the countess, with her most gracious air. 

“ What game is she hunting now ? ” thinks Mr. William 
to himself, who cannot penetrate his mother’s ways ; and 
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that lady, fondly calling her daughter to her elbow, leaves 
the room. 

They are no sooner in the tapestried passage leading 
away to their own apartment, but Lady Castlewood^s bland 
tone entirely changes. You booby ! ” she begins to her 
adored Tanny. ^^You double idiot! What are you going 
to do with the Huron ? You don’t want to marry a creature 
like that, and be a squaw in a wigwam ? ” 



Don’t, mamma!” grasped Lady Danny. Mamma was 
pinching her ladyship’s arm black and blue. I am sure 
our cousin is very well,” Danny whimpers, “ and you said so 
yourself.” 

^Wery well! Yes; and heir to a swamp, a negro, a log- 
cabin, and a barrel of tobacco ! My Lady Drances Esmond, 
do you remember what your ladyship’s rank is, and what 
your name is, and who was your ladyship’s mother, when, 
at three days’ acquaintance, you commence dancing — a 
pretty dance, indeed ! — with this brat out of Virginia ? ” 
Mr. Warrington is our cousin,” pleads Lady Danny. 
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A creature coiue I'roin nubody knows wheie is not your 
cousin I How do we know Le m your cousin ' He may be 
a valet who has taken hi5 master's portmanteau, and run 
away in hi& post-chaise. ‘ 

But Madame de Bernstein says he i> uur cousin.** inter- 
poses Fanny ; and he is the image ot the Esmond^.'^ 

** Madame de Bernstein has her likes and dislikes, takes 
up people and forgets people . and she chooses to protess a 
mighty fancy for this young man. Because she likes him 
to-day, is that any reason why she should like him to-mor- 
row Before company, and in your aunt’s presence, your 
ladyship will please to be as civiito him as necessary ; "but, 
in private, I forbid you to see him or encourage him 

don't care, madam, whether your ladyship forbids me 
or not I cries out Lady Fanny, wrought up to a pitch of 
revolt. 

^‘Yery good, Fanny 1 then I speak to my lord, and we re- 
turn to Kensington. If I can't bring you to reason, your 
brother will ** 

At this junetiue the conversation between mother and 
daughter stopped, or Madame de Bernstein’s informer had 
no further means of hearing or reporting it. 

It was only m after days that she told Harry Warrington 
a part of what she knew. At present he but "saw that his 
kinsfolk received him not unkindly. Lady Castle wood was 
perfectly civil to him ; the young ladies pleasant and pleased; 
my Lord Castlewood, a man of cold and haughty demeanor, 
was not more reserved towards Harry than to any of the 
rest of the family ; Mr. William was ready to drink with 
him, to ride with him, to go to races vuth him. and to play 
cards with him. When he ijroposed to go away, they one 
and all pressed him to stay. Madame de Bernstein did not 
tell him how it arose that he was the object of such eager 
hospitality. He did not know what schemes he was serving 
or disarranging, whose or what anger lie was creating. He 
fancied he was welcome because those around him were liis 
kinsmen, and never thought that those could be his enemies 
out of whose cup he was dimking, and whose hand he was 
pressing every night and morning. 



CHAPTER XV. 


A SUNDAY AT CASTLEWOOD. 

HE second day after Har- 
ry’s arrival at Castlewood 
was a Sunday. The chapel 
appertaining to the castle 
was the village church. 
A door from the house 
communicated with 
a great state pew which 
the family occupied, and 
here, after due time, they 
all took their places in 
order, whilst a rather nu- 
merous congregation from 
the village filled the seats 
below. A few ancient 
dusty banners hung from 
the church roof ; and 
Harry pleased himself in 
imagining they had been borne by retainers of his family 
in the Commonwealth wars, in which, as he knew well, his 
ancestors had taken a loyal and distinguished part. Within 
the altar-rails was the effigy of the Esmond of the time of 
King James the First, the common forefather of all the 
group assembled in the family pew. Madame de Bernstein, 
in her quality of bishop’s widow, never failed in attendance, 
and conducted her devotions with a gravity almost as ex- 
emplary as that of the ancestor yonder, in his square beard 
and red gown, forever kneeling on his stone hassock before 
his great marble desk and book, under his emblazoned shield 
of arms. The clergyman, a tall, high-colored, handsome 
young man, read the service in a lively, agreeable voice, 
giving almost a dramatic point to the chapters of scripture 
which he read. The music was good — one of the young 
ladies of the family touching the organ — and would have 
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been better but for an interruption and something like a 
burst of laughter from the servants' pe^v. which was occa- 
sioned by Mr Warrington s lackey. Gumbo, who. knowing 
the air given out for the psalm, began to sing it in a voice 
so exceedingly loud and sweet that the whole congiegation 
turned towaids the African waibier, the pai&on himself 
init his handkerchief to hib mouth, and the livened gentle- 
men from London weie astonished out of all piopnety. 
Pleased, perhaps, with the sensation which he had created, 
Mr Gumbo continued his perfoimance until it Ijecaine 
almost a solo, and the voice of the clerk himself was si- 
lenced. Por the truth is, that though Gumbo held on to 
the book, along with pretty Molly, the poiter's daughter, 
who had been the first to welcome" the strangers to Castle- 
wood, he sang and recited by ear and not by note, and could 
not read a syllable of the verses in the book before him. 

This choral perfoimance over, a biiet sermon in due 
course follow^ed, which, indeed, Harry thought a deal too 
short In a lively, familiar, striking discouise the clergj'- 
man described a scene of which he had been witness the 
previous week — the execution of a horse-stealer after 
Assizes. He described the man and his previous good 
character, his family, the love they bore one another, and 
his agony at parting from them. He depicted the execu- 
tion in a manner startling, terrible, and 2)ieturesque. He 
did not introduce into his sermon the scripture phrase- 
ology, such as Harry had been accustomed to hear from 
those somewhat Calvinistic preachers whom his mother 
loved to frequent, but rather spoke as one man of the 
world to other sinful jieople, who might )>e likely to profit 
by good advice. The unhappy man ]ust gone had begun as 
a farmer of good ]irospects , he had taken to dunking, card- 
playing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, the vices of the age ; 
against which the young clergyman was generously indig- 
nant. Then he had got to poaching and to horse-stealing, 
for which he suffered. The divine rapidly diew striking 
and fearful pictures of these rustic crimes. He startled 
his hearers by showing that the Eye of the Law was watch- 
ing the poacher at midnight, and setting traps to catch the 
criminal. He galloped the stolen horse over highway and 
common, and from one county into another, but showed 
Eetribution ever galloping after, seizing the malefactor in 
the country fair, cariying him before the justice, and never 
unlocking his manacles till he dropped them at tlxe gallows’- 
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foot. Heaven be pitiful to the sinner! The clergyman 
acted the scene. He whispered in the criminars ear at the 
cart. He dropped his handkerchief on the clerk’s head. 
Harry started back as that handkerchief dropped. The 
clergjonan had been talking for more than twenty minutes. 
Harry could have heard him for an hour more, and thought 
he had not been five minutes in the pulpit. The gentlefolk 
in the great pew were very much enlivened by the dis- 
course. Once or twice, Harry, who could see the pew 
where the house servants sat, remarked these very atten- 
tive ; and especially Gumbo, his own man, in an attitude of 
intense consternation. But the smock-frocks did not seem 
to heed, and clamped out of church quite unconcerned. 
Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones took the matter as it 
came, and the rosy-cheeked, red-cloaked village lasses sat 
imder their broad hats entirely unmoved. My lord, from 
his pew', nodded slightly to the clergyman in the pulpit, 
when that divine’s head and wig surged up from the 
cushion. 

Sampson has been strong to-day,” said his lordship. 

He has assaulted the Philistines in great force.” 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” says Harry. 

“Bet five to four it was his Assize sermon. He has been 
over to Winton to preach, and to see those dogs,” cries 
William. 

The organist had played the little congregation out into 
the sunshine. Only Sir Prancis Esmond, temp. Jac. I., 
still knelt on his marble hassock, before his prayer-book of 
stone. Mr. Sampson came out of his vestry in his cassock, 
and nodded to the gentlemen still lingering in the great pew. 

“ Come up and tell us about those dogs,” says Mr. Wil- 
liam, and the divine nodded a laughing assent. 

The gentlemen passed out of the church into the gallery 
of their house, which connected them with that sacred 
building. Mr. Sampson made his way through the court, 
and presently joined them. He was presented by my lord 
to the Virginian cousin of the family, Mr. Warrington : the 
chaplain bowed very profoundly, and hoped Mr. Warring- 
ton would benefit by the virtuous example of his European 
kinsmen. Was he related to Sir Miles Warrington of Nor- 
folk ? Sir Miles was Mr. Warrington’s father’s elder 
brother. AVhat a inty he had a son! ’Twas a pretty 
estate, and Mr. Warrington looked as if he would become 
a baronetcy, and a fine estate in Norfolk. 
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Tell me about my iiui le,“ cued Virginian Harry. 

Tell us about those dogs * said English Will, m a 
breath. 

Ttto more , lolly dogs two nioie diimkeii dogs, saving 
your presence, Air. Warniigton. than bir Hiles and liis son, 
I never saw Sii Hiies was a stanch friend and neighbor 
of Sir Ptobert's. He can driiik doivn uny man in the coun- 
t}", except his son and a few more. The other dogs about 
which Hr. W illiam is anxiyous foi heaven hath made him a 
prev to dogs and all kinds ot birds, like the Greeks in the 
Iliad — *’ 

know that line in the Iliad,” says Harry, blushing. 

only know five more, but I know that one.” And his 
head fell. He was thinking, Ah, my dear brother George 
knew all the Iliad and all the Odyssey, and almost every 
book that was ever written besides" I ” 

“ What on earth ' (only he mentioned a xilaee under the 
earth) -'are you talking about now- ” asked Will of his 
reverence. 

The chaplain reversed to the dogs and their performance. 
He thought Hr. William’s dogs were more than a match 
for them. From dogs they went oft to horses. Hr. Wil- 
liam was very eager about the Six Year Old Plate at 
Huntingdon. Have you brought any news of it, pai*- 
son ? ” 

The odds are five to four on Brilliant against the field,” 
says the parson, gravely, ^‘but, mind you, Jason is a good 
horse.” 

Whose horse ? asks my lord. 

Duke of Ancaster’s By Cartouche, out of Miss Lang- 
ley,” says the divine Have you horse-races in Virginia, 
Mr. Warrington ? ” 

“ Haven’t we ! *’ cries Harry; ^'biit oh! I long to see a 
good English race ! ” 

you — do you — bet a little ?” continues his rever- 
ence. 

“I have clone such a thing,” replies Harry, with a smile. 

I’ll take Brilliant even against the field 'for ponies with 
you, cousin ! ” shouts out Mr William. 

^“^I’ll give or take three to one against Jason’” says the 
clergyman 

^•I don’t bet on horses I don’t know/’ said Harry, won- 
dering to hear the chaplain now, and remembering his ser- 
mon half an hour befoi^e. 
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‘ Hadn't you better Avnte home, ami ask your mother ? 
says Mr AVilliam, with a sneei 

-Will, Will!’’ calls out my loicl, - our cousin Warring- 
ton i-s free to het, or not, as he likes Have a care how you 
venture on either of them. Harry Warrington W ill is an 
old file, m spite of his smooth face, and as for Parson 
Sampson, I defy our ghostly enemy to get the better of 
him” 

- Him and all his works, my lord ! ” said Mr Sampson, 

with a ])0w. ^ 

Harry was highly indignant at this allusion to his in other. 
^•I'll tell you what, Cousin Will,” he said, am m the 
habit of managing my own affairs in my own way , without 
asking any lady to ariaiige them for me And Ihii used to 
make m3" own bets upon ni}" own ]udgment, and don’t need 
aiu" relations to select them for me, thank 3" on. But as I 
am your guest, and, 110 doubt, you want to show" me hospi- 
tality, I’ll take your bet — there. And so Done and 
Done.” 

Done,” says Will, looking askance. 

^•Of course it is the regular odds that’s m the paper 
w"hich 3^011 give me, cousin ? ” 

Well, no. it growled Will ''The odds are five 

to four, that's a fact, and you may have ’em, if you like.” 

'• jSra3", cousin, a bet is a bet ; and I take 3"oii, too, Mr. 
Sampson.” 

"Three to one against Jason. I la}- it. Very good,” 
says Mr. Sampson. 

" Is it to be ponies, too, Mr Chaplain ? asks Harry, with 
a superb air, as if he had Lombard Street in his pocket. ^ 

" Ho, no. Thirty to ten. It is enough for a poor priest 
to win ” 

"Here goes a great slice out of my quarter’s hundred,” 
thinks Harr3\ " Well, I sha’n’t let these Englishmen fancy 
that I am afraid of them. I didn't begin, but for the honor 
of old Yirginia I won’t go back ” 

These pecuniary transactions arranged, William Esmond 
went awa3" scowling towards the stables, where he loved to 
take his pipe with the grooms ; the brisk parson went off 
to pa3' his couit to the ladies, and partake of the Sunday 
dinner ivhich w^ould presently be seived. Lord Castle- 
wood and Harr3" remained for a while together. Since the 
Virginian’s arrival my lord had scarcely spoken with him. 
In his manners he was perfectly friendl}", but so silent that 
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lie ^voulcl often bit at the head of Ins table, and leave it 
■without littering a word 

I suppose yonder property of yours is a fine one by this 
time ? ' said my loid to Harry. 

‘•I reckon it‘s almost as big as an English county/* 
answered Hairy, '-and the land's as good, too, for many 
things " Hairy would not have the Old Dominion, nor his 
shaic m it underrated. 

” Indeed ’ ' said my lord, with a look of surprise When 
it belonged to my father it did not yield much.*' 

‘■Paidon me, my lord. You know hoia it belonged to 
your father, * cried the youth with some spirit. It was 
because my grandfather did not choose to claim his right.’’ 

Of course- of course,’* saj^s my lord, hastily. 

1 mean, cousin, that we of the Virginian house owe you 
nothing but our own,*’ continued Harry Warrington; ^*but 
our own, and the hospitality which you are now showing 
me *'* 

You are heartily welcome to both You were hurt by 
the betting just now ? *’ 

^•Well,*’ replied the lad, am sort o’ hurt Y'’our wel- 
come, you see, is different to our welcome, and that’s the 
fact. At home we are glad to see a man, hold out a hand 
to him, and give him of our best. Here you take us in, 
give us beef and claret enough, J;o be sure, and don’t seem 
to care when we come, or when we go. That’s the remark 
which I have been making since I have been in your lord- 
ship’s house ; I can’t help telling it out, you see, now ’tis 
on my mind ; and I think I am a little easier now I have 
said it *’ And with this the excited young fellow knocked 
a billiard-ball across the table, and then laughed, and 
looked at his elder kinsman. 

A la bonne heiirel We are cold to the stranger within 
and without our gates We don’t take Mr. Harry War- 
rington into our arms, and cry when we see our cousin. 
We don't cry when he goes away — but do we pretend ? ” 

Xo, you don’t. But you try to get the better of him in 
a bet,*’ says Harry, indignantly. 

Is there no such practice in Virginia, and don’t sport- 
ing men there try to overreach one another ? What was 
that story I heard you telling our aunt, of the British offi- 
cers and Tom Somebody of Spottsylvania ? ” 

This matter is discussed in the Author’s pievious work, **The 
Memoirs of Colonel Esmond.’’ 

VOL. I. — 10 
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•• That's fair I '' cries Harry ** That is it‘s usual practice, 
and a stranyei must look out I don't mind the parson ; if 
he wins, he may have, and welcome But a relation ^ To 
think that my own blood cousin wants money out of me ! ” 

'• A Xewmarket man would get the better of his father 
Hy brother has been on the turf since he rode over to it 
from Cambridge If you play at cards with him — and he 
will if you will let him — he will beat you if he can.’^ 

^‘Well, I'm ready," cues Harry. “I'll play any game 
with him that I know, or I'll jump with him, or ITl ride 
with him, or I'll low with him, or Til wrestle with him, or 
1 11 shoot with him — there now.” 

The senior was greatty entertained, and held out his 
hand to the boy. “ Anything, but don’t fight with him,” 
said my lord. 

If I do, ril whip him ! hanged if I don’t ! ” cried the 
lad. But a look of surprise and displeasure on the noble- 
man's part recalled him to better sentiments. A hundred 
pardons, my lord ^ ’’ he said, blushing very red, and seizing 
his cousin's hand I talked of ill manners, being angry 
and hurt just now , but 'tis doubly ill mannered of me to 
show my anger, and boast about my prowess to my own 
host and kinsman. It’s not the practice with us Americans 
to boast, believe me, it’s not.’’ 

“You are the fiist I ever met,” says my lord, with a 
smile, and I take you at your word And I give you fair 
warning about the cards, and the betting, that is all, my 
boy.” 

Leave a Yirginian alone ! We are a match for most 
men, we are,” resumed the boy. 

Lord Castlewood did not laugh. His eyebrows only 
parched for a moment, and his gray eyes turned towards the 
ground. So you can bet fifty guineas and afford to lose 
them ? So much the better for you, cousin Those great 
Virginian estates yield a great revenue, do they ? ” 

‘^More than sufficient for all of us — for ten times as 
many as we are now,” replied Harry. (“What, he is pump- 
ing me,” thought the lad.) 

‘‘And your mother makes her son and heir a handsome 
allowance ^ ” 

‘•As much as ever I choose to draw, my lord!” cried 
Harry. 

‘•Peste’ I wish I had such a mother !’’ cried my lord. 
^•But I have only the advantage of a step-mother, and she 
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clra^vs on me. There ib the dinner-bell Shall -we go into 
the eating-room ? And taking his young friend's arm. 
my lord led him to the apartment wheie that meal ivas 
'waiting. 

Parson Sampson formed the delight of the entertainment, 
and amused the ladies with a hundied agieeable stones. 
IJesides being chaplain to his lordbhip. he was a preacher 
m London, at the new chapel in Maytaii. for which my 
Lady Whittlesea (so well knovrii in the leign of George the 
First) had lett an endowment. He had the choicest stones 



of all the clubs and eoteiies — the very latest news of who 
had run awa}^ with whom — the last bon-mot of Mr. Sel^yn 
— tbe last wild bet of March and Pockingham. He knew 
how the old king had q^iiarrelled with Madam Walmoden, 
and the duke was suspected of having a new love; who 
was in favor at Cailton House with the Princess of Wales; 
and who was hanged last Monday, and how well he 
behaved in the cart. My lord’s chaplain poured out all 
this intelligence to the amused ladies and the delighted 
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voung provincialj seasoning Ins conversation 'with such 
plain terms and lively jokes as made Harry stare^ vho was 
newly arrived from the colonies, and unused to the elegan- 
cies of London life The ladies, old and young, laughed 
quite cheerfully at the lively jokes. Do not he frightened, 
ve fair readers of the present day ’ ^ o ure not going to 

outra®*© vour sweet modesties, or call hlushes on ^ oui 
maiden cheeks. 13 ut tis certain that their lad jr ships at 
Castlewood never once thought oi being shocked, but sat 
listening to the parson’s funny tales until the chapel bell, 
L-linkino- for afternoon sernce, summoned las reverence 
awav for half an hour. There was no sermon He would 
be back in the drinking of a bottle of Durguiidy. Mr. ^Vill 
called a fresh one, and the chaplain tossed otf a glass ere 

he ran out ^ i i 

Ere the half-hour was over, Mr. Chaplain was back again 
bawling for another bottle. This discussed, they joined the 
ladies, and a couple of card-tables were set out, as, indeed, 
thev were for many hours every day, at which the whole of 
the“ family party engaged. Madame de Bernstein could 
beat any one of her kinsfolk at picquet, and there was only 
Mr Chaplain in the whole circle who was at all a match for 
her ladyship. 

In th'is easy manner the sabbath clay passed. The even- 
ing was beautiful, and there was talk of adjourning to a 
cool tankard and a game of whist in a summer-house ; but 
the company voted to sit indoors, the ladies declaring they 
thought the aspect of three honors in their hand, and some 
good court cards more beautiful than the loveliest scene of 
nature ; and so the sun went behind the elms, and still they 
were at their cards 5 and the rooks came home cawing their 
even song, and they never stirred except to change paitneis ; 
and the chapel clock tolled hour after hour unheeded, so 
delightfully were they spent over the pasteboard ; and the 
moon and stars came out; and it was nine o’clock, and 
the groom of the chambers announced that supper was 
readv. 

Whilst they sat at that meal, the postboy’s twanging horn 
was heard, as he trotted into the village with his letter-bag. 
My lord’s bag was brought in presently from the village, 
and his letters, which he put aside, and his newspaper, which 
he read. He smiled as he came to a paragraph, looked at 
his Virginian cousin, and handed the paper over to his 
brother Will, who by this time was very comfortable, 
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haring had pretty good luck all the evening, and a great 
deal of liquor. 

Eead that, Will.''’ says my lord. 

jMr. "William took the paper, and, reading the sentence 
pointed out by his brother, uttered an exclamation -vvhicdi 
caused all the ladies to cry out 

Gracious heavens, William 1 What has happened ? " 
cries one or the other fond sister. 

Mercy, child, ivhy do you swear so dreadfully ? “ asks 
the young man's fond mamma. 

“ "What's the matter ? inquires Madame de Bernstein, who 
has fallen into a doze after her usual modicum of punch and 
beer. 

“ Bead it, parson ! ” says Mr William, thrusting the paper 
over to the chaplain, and looking as fierce as a Turk. 

Bit, by the Lord ! ” roars the chaplain, dashing down the 
paper. 

Cousin Harry, you are in luck.’' said my lord, taking up 
the sheet, and reading from it. •• The Six Year Old Plate 
at Huntingdon was won by Jason, beating Brilliant, Pytho, 
and Ginger. The odds were five to four on Brilliant against 
the field, three to one against Jason, seven to two against 
Pytho, and twenty to one against Ginger.’’ 

“ I owe you a half-year's income of my poor living, Mr. 
Warrington,” groaned the parson. ‘"'I will pay when my 
noble patron settles with me.'’ 

“A curse upon the luck I'’ growls Mr. William; ‘’that 
comes of betting on a Sunday,” — and he sought consolation 
in another great bumper. 

“Xay, Cousin Will. It was but in jest,” cried Harry. 
" I can’t think of taking my cousin’s money ” 

Curse me, sir. do you suppose, if I lose, I can’t pay ? ” 
asks Mr. William; ‘'and that I want to be beholden to any 
man alive ? That is a good ]oke. Isn’t it, parson ? ” 

“ I think I have heard better,” said the clergyman ; to 
which William replied, “Hang it, let us have another bowl.” 

Let us hope the ladies did not wait for this last leplen- 
ishment of liquor, for it is certain they had had plenty 
already during the evenmg. 



CHAPTER XYI. 


IN WHICH GUMBO SHOWS SKILL WITH THE OLD ENGLISH 
WEAPON. 

FR young Virginian^i having won 
these sums of money from his 
cousin and the chaplain, was in 
duty bound to give them a chance 
of recovering their money, and I am 
afraid his mamma and other sound 
moralists would scarcely approve 
of his way of life. He played at 
cards a great deal too much. Be- 
sides the daily whist or quadrille 
with the ladies, which set in soon 
after dinner at three o’clock, and 
lasted until supper time, there 
occurred games involving the gain 
or loss of very considerable sums 
of money, in which all the gentle- 
men, my lord included, took part. 
Since their Sunday’s conversation, his lordship was more 
free and confidential with his kinsman than he had pre- 
viously been, betted with him quite affably, and engaged him 
at backgammon and picquet. Mr. William and the pious 
chaplain liked a little hazard; though this diversion was 
enjoyed on the sly, and unknown to the ladies of the house, 
who had exacted repeated promises from Cousin Will, that 
he would not lead the Yirginian into mischief, and that he 
would himself keep out of it. So Will promised as much as 
his aunt or his mother chose to demand from him, gave them 
his word that he would never play — no, never ; and when 
the family retired to rest, Mr. Will would walk over with a 
dice-box and a rum-bottle to Cousin Harry’s quarters, where 
he, and Hal, and his reverence would sit and play until day- 
light. 

When Harry gave to Lord Castlewood those flourishing 
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descriptions of the mjireriiul estate in America, he had not 
wished to miblea*! Ins kinsman, or to ])oast. or to tell false- 
hoods, for the lad was ot a verv li.jne>t and triith-teUing 
nature ; hut in Ins lite at hoine it must he owned that the 
young fellow had had acrpiaintanc e vriih all sorts of queer 
company, — hoise-]ockeys tavern lounger,', gambling an'l 
sporting men, of whom a great numltei were found m his 
native colony. A landed aiistocraey. with a population ot 
negroes to woik their fields, and cultivate then to’oacco and 
corn, had little other way of amusement than in the liunting- 
field, or over the cards and the punch-howl. The hospitality 
of the province was unbounded . every man’s house was his 
neighbors ; and the idle gentlefolk rode troin one mansion 
to another, finding in each pretty much the same sport, 
welcome, and rough plenty' The thrginian squire had often 
a bare-footed valet, and a cobbled saddle: but there was 
plenty of corn for the horses, and abundance of drink and 
venison for the ma'ster within the tumble-down fences, and 
behind the cracked windows of the hall. Harry had slept 
on a straw mattress, and engaged in endless jolly night- 
bouts over claret and punch in cracked howls till the morn- 
ing came and it was time to follow the hounds. His poor 
brother was of a much more sober sort, as the lad owned 
with contrition. So it is that Mature makes folks, and 
some love books and tea, and some like Bungundy and a 
gallop across country Our young fellow’s tastes were 
speedil}’’ made visible to his friends in England. Xone ot 
them were jDartial to the Puritan discipline : nor did they 
like Harry the worse for not being the least of a milksop. 
Manners, yon see, were loosei a hundred years ago ; tongues 
were vastly more free and easy ; names were named, and 
things were done, which we should screech now to hear 
mentioned. Yes, madam, we are not as our ancestors 
were. Ought we not to thank the Pates that have improved 
our morals so prodigiously, and made us so eminently virt- 
uous ? 

So, keeping a shrewd keen eye upon people round about 
him, and fancying, not incorrectly, that his cousins were 
disposed to pump him, Harry Warrington had thought fit 
to keep his own counsel regarding his own affairs, and in all 
games of chance or matters of sjDort was quite a match for 
the three gentlemen into whose company he had fallen. 
Even in the noble game of billiards he could hold his own 
after a few days’ play with his cousins and their revered 
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pastor. His grandfatlipr loved the game, and had over from 
Europe one ot the very tew tables which existed in his 
majebty's province of Virginia. Xor. though Mr. Will could 
beat him at the commencement, could he get undue odds out 
of the young gamester. After their first bet, Harry was on 
his guard with Mr. Will, and Cousin V illiam owned, not 
vnthout respect, that the "American was his match in most 
tilings, and his better in many. But though Harry played 
so well that he could beat the parson, and soon was the equal 
of Will, who of course could beat both the girls, how came 
it that in the contests with these, especially with one of 
them, Mr. Warrington frequently came off second? He 
was profoundly courteous to every being who wore a petti- 
coat nor has that traditional politeness yet left his country. 
All the women of the Castlewood establishment loved the 
young gentleman The grim housekeeper was mollified by 
him: the fat cook greeted him with blowsy smiles* the 
ladies'-maids, whether of the French or the English nation 
smirked and giggled in his behalf ; ^ the XKetty porter^s 
daughter at the lodge had always a kind word in reply to 
his. Madame de Bernstein took note of all these things, 
and, though she said nothing, watched carefully the boy's 
disposition and behavior 

Who can say how old Lady Maria Esmond was ? Books 
of the Peerage were not so many in those days as they are 
in our blessed times, and I cannot tell to a few years, or 
even a lustre or two When Will used to say she was five- 
and-thirty, he was abusive, and, besides, was always given 
to exaggeration Maria was Will's half sister. She and 
my lord were children of the late Lord Castlewood's first 
wife, a German lady, whom, 'tis known, my lord married 
in the time of Queen Anne's wars. Baron Bernstein, who 
married Maria's Aunt Beatrix, Bishop Tusher's widow, was 
also a German, a Hanoverian nobleman, and relative of the 
first Lady Castlewood If my Lady Maria was born under 
George the First, and his Majesty George the Second had 
been thirty years on the throne, how could she be seven- 
and-twenty, as she told Harry Warrington she was ? I 
am old, child,’' she used to say. She used to call Harry 
child" when they were alone am a hundred years 

old. I am seven-and-twenty. I might be your mother al- 
most." To which Harry would reply, “Your ladyship 
might be the mother of all the cupids, I am sure. You 
don't look twenty, on my word you do not ! " 
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Lady Maria looked any age you liked She was a lair 
beauty 'W'lth a dazzling whitp and red complexion, an abun- 
dance of fair hair ''.vhicli flowed over her shoulders, and 
beautiful round arms which showed to uncommon advan- 
tage when she jdayed at billiards with Cousin Harry. 
When she had to stretch across the table to make a stroke, 
that youth caught glimpses ot a little ankle, a little clocked 
stocking, and a little black satin slipper with a little red 
heel, which filled him with unutterable rapture, and made 
him swear that there never was such a foot, ankle, clocked 
stocking, satin slipper m the world. And yet, 0 yon fool- 
ish Harry ! your mother's foot was ever so much more 
slender, and half an inch shoiter, than Lady Maria's. But, 
somehow, boys do not look at their mamma’s slij^pers and 
ankles with rapture. 

Ho doubt Lady Maria was very kind to Harry when they 
were alone. Before her sister, aunt, stepmother, she made 
light of him, calling him a simpleton, a chit, and who 
knows what trivial names? Behind his back, and even 
before his face, she mimicked his accent, which smacked 
somewhat of his province. Harry blushed and corrected 
the faulty intonation, under his English monitresses. His 
aunt pronounced that they *would soon make him a pretty 
fellow. 

Lord Castlewood, w'e have said, became daily more 
familiar and friendly with his guest and relative. Till the 
crops were off the ground there was no S 2 )orting, except an 
occasional cock-match at Winchester, and a bull-baiting at 
Hexton Eair. Harry and Will rode off to many jolly fairs 
and races round about: the young Virginian was ijresented 
to some of the county families — the Henleys of the 
Grange, the Crawleys of Queen's Crawley, the Eedmaynes 
of Lionsden, and so forth. The neighbors came in then- 
great heavy coaches, and passed two or three days in 
country fashion. !More of them would have come, but for 
the fear all the Castlewood family had of offending Madame 
de Bernstein. She did not like country comjiany; the 
rustical society and conversation annoyed her. We shall 
be merrier when my aunt leaves us,'’ the young folks 
owned. We have cause, as you may imagine, for being 
very civil to her. You know what a favorite she was with 
our papa ? And with reason. She got him his earldom, 
being very well indeed at court at that time with the king 
and q[Lieen. She commands here natui-ally, perhaps a little 
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too much. We are all afraid of her even my elder brother 
stands ui aive of her. and my step-mother is much moie 
obedient to her than she ever was to my x^apa, whom she 
mled with a lod of iron. But Castlewood is merrier when 
our aunt is not here At least w^e have mucdi inoie corn- 
pan v. You will come to us m our ga}" days, Harry, wont 
voii"*’ Of coiiise you will, this is your home, sir. I was 
"so xdeased — oh, so x:>leased — when my brother said he con- 
sidered It ivas voiir home ^ ^ t ^ 

A soft hand is held out after this pretty speech, a pair ot 
verv well pieserved blue eyes look exceedingly friendly. 
Harrv grasjjs his cousin's hand with ardor I do not know 
what privilege of cousiiishix^ he would not like to claim, 
only he is so timid They call the English selfish and cold. 
He at first thought his relatives were so but how mistaken 
he was ' How kind and affectionate they are, especially the 
earl, and dear, dear dMaria I Hoav he wishes he could recall 
that letter which he had written to Mis Mountain and his 
mother, in which he hinted that his welcome had been a 
cold one 1 The earl his cousin was everything that was 
kind, had promised to introduce him to London society, 
and x^rcsent him at court, and at White’s He w^as to con- 
sider Castlewood as his English home. He had been most 
hasty 111 his judgment regarding his relatives in Hampshire. 
All this, with many contrite exxoressioiis, he wrote in his 
second desxiatch to Virginia. And he added, for it hath 
been hinted that the young gentleman did not spell at this 
early time with especial accuracy, My cousin, the Lady 
Maria, is a perfect AngleP 

Hie pmter oinnes caigulus ridet,'' muttered little Mr. 
Dempster, at home in Virginia. 

The child can’t be fallmg in love with his angle, as he 
calls her ! ” cries out Mountain. 

Pooh, pooh ! my niece hlaria is forty ! ” says Madam 
Esmond. perfectly well recollect her when I was at 
home — a great gawky carroty creature, with a foot like 
a pair of bellows.” Where is tinth, forsooth, and who 
knoweth it? Is Beauty beautiful, or is it only our eyes 
that make it so ? Does Venus squint ^ Has she got a 
splay-foot, red hair, and a crooked back Anoint my eyes, 
good Fairy Puck, so that I may ever consider the Beloved 
Object a paragon ! Above all, keep on anointing my mis- 
tress’s dainty peepers with the very strongest ointment, so 
that my noddle may ever appear lovely to her, and that 
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she may continue to crown my lionest ears with fresh 
roses ! 

Now, not only was Harry Warrington a favorite with 
some in the drawing-room, and all the ladies of the ser- 
vants’-hall, but, like master like man, his valet Gumbo was 
very much admired and respected by very many of the 



domestic circle. Gumbo had a hundred accomplishments. 
He was famous as a fisherman, huntsman, blacksmith. He 
could dress hair beautifully, and improved himself in the 
art under my lord’s own Swiss gentleman. He was great 
at cooking many of his Virginian dishes, and learned many 
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new culinary secrets fium liiy lord s Frencli man. e lia^e 
heard how exr[uisitely and melodiously he sang at church ; 
and he sani? not only sacred hut secular music, often indent- 
ing airs and composmg rude words after the habit of his 
people. He played the fiddle so charmingly, that he set 
aU the girls dancing in Castlewood hall, and was eyer 
welcome to a gratis mug of ale at the •" Three Castles in 
the Tillage, if he would hut bring his fiddle with h^ He 
was good-natured and loved to play for the village children : 
so that 3 It Warrington's negro was a universal favorite in 

all the Castlewood domain -non, 

Xow It was not difficult for the servants’-hall folks to 
perceive that Mr Gumbo was a liar, which fact was un- 
doubted in spite of all his good qualities. Tor instance, 
that day at church, when he iiretended to read out of 
Molly's psalm-hook, he sang quite other words than those 
which were down in the hook, of which he could not de- 
cipher a syllable. And he pretended to understand music, 
whereupon the Swiss valet brought him some, and Master 
Gumbo turned the page upside down. These instances of 
long-bow practice daily occurred, and were patent to all the 
Castlewood houseliold. They knew Gumbo was a liar, per- 
lia2)S not thinking the worse of him for this weakness ; but 
they did not know how great a liar he was, and beheved 
him much more than they had any reason for doing, and 
because, I suppose, they liked to believe him. 

Wliatever might be his feelings of wonder and envy on 
first viewing the splendor and comforts of Castlewood, Mr. 
Gumbo kept his sentiments to himself and examined the 
place, park, appointments, stables, very coolly. The horses, 
he said, were very well, what there were of them ; but at 
Castlewood in Yirginia they had six times as many, and, let 
me see, fourteen eighteen grooms to look after them. 
IMadam Esmond^s carriages were much finer than my lord^s, 
— great deal more gold on the panels. As for her gardens, 
they covered acres, and they grew every kind of flower 
and fruit under the sun. Pineapples and peaches ^ ^ Pine- 
apples and peaches were so common, they were given to 
pigs m his country. They had twenty forty gardeners, 
not white gardeners, all black gentlemen, like hisself. In 
the house were twenty forty gentlemen in livery, besides 
women-servants — never could remember how many woinen- 
servants, — dere were so many : tink dere were fifty women- 
servants, — all Madam Esmond’s property, and worth ever 
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so liicLiiy limidred pieces f>f eight aiJiece. Hov mucli waa a 
piece of Higlit ^ ih^^ger than a guinea, a piece of eight 
was. Tink ^radcuu E'^niond have twenty thirty thousand 
guinea^ d v^ai — -have vrliole rooms full of gold and plate. 
Come to England lu oii^ of hei ship^ . have ever so many 
ships, CTiiiiiho fan't count how many ships, and estates, 
covered all over with toliatco and negroes, and reaching out 
for a week's ]ouiney. Was ^Master Harry heii to all this 
property ^ Of course now Waster George was killed and 
scalped by the Indians. Guniho had killed ever so many 
Indians, and tried to save ZVEaster George, but he was 
Master Harry’s boy, — and Master Harry was as rich. — 
oh, as rich as ever he hke He wore black now. because 
!Master George was dead; but you should see his chests 
full of gold clothes, and lace, and jewels at Bristol. Of 
course, Master Harry was the richest man in all Virginia, 
and might have twentv sixty servants; only he liked 
travelling with one best, and that one, it need scarcely be 
said was Gumbo. 

This story was not invented at once, but gradually elicited 
fiom Mr. Gumbo, who might have uttered sopie trifling 
contradictions during the piogress of the narrative, but bv 
the time he had told his tale twice oi thrice in the servants’- 
hall or the butler’s private apartment, he was pretty perfect 
and consistent in his part, and knew accurately the number 
of slaves Madam Esmond kept, and the amount of income 
which she enjoyed. The truth is, that as four or five blacks 
are required to do the work of one white man, the domestics 
in American establishments are much more numerous than 
in ours; and, like the houses of most other Virginian 
landed proprietors. Madam Esmond's mansion and stables 
swarmed with negroes. 

Mr Gumbo's account of his mistress's wealth and 
splendor was carried to my lord by his lordship’s man, and 
to Madame de Bernstein and my ladies by their respective 
waiting-women, and, we may be sure, lost nothing in the 
telling A young gentleman in England is not the less 
liked because he is reputed to be the heir to vast wealth 
and possessions, when Lady Castlewood came to hear of 
Harry’s piodigious expectations, she repented of her first 
cool reception of him, and of having pinched her daughter’s 
arm till it was black and blue for having been extended 
towards the youth in too friendly a manner. Was it too 
late to have him back into those fair arms ? Lady Eaimy 
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was welcome to try, and resumed the dancing-lessons. 
The countess would play the music with all her heart. But, 
how provoking I that odious, sentimental Maria would al- 
ways insist upon being in the room ; and, as sure as Bamiy 
walked in the gaidens oi the park, so sure would her sister 
come trailing alter her As lor Madame de Bernstein, she 
laughed, and was amused at the stories of the prodigious 
fortune of her Virginian relatives. She knew her half- 
sister's man of business in London, and very likely was 
aware of the real state of Madam Esmond^s money 
matters; but she did not coiitra<lict the rumors which 
Gumbo and his fellow-seivants had set afloat ; and was not 
a little di veiled by the effect which these reports had upon 
the behavior of the Castle wood family towards their young 
kinsman 

Hang him ! Is he so rich, Molly ? ” said my lord to his 
elder sister. ‘'‘Then good-by to our chances with your 
aunt The baroness wnll be sure to leave him all her money 
to spite us, and because he doesn’t w^ant it. Nevertheless, 
the lad is a good lad enough, and it not his fault, being 
rich, you know 

“ He is very simple and modest in his habits for one so 
wealthy/' remarks Maria 

‘‘ Eich peo]Dle often are so,’* says my lord. If I were 
rich, I often think I would be the gi eatest miser, and live 
in rags and on a crust Dejieiid on it there is no pleasure 
so enduring as money-getting It grows on you, and 
increases with old age But because I am as poor as 
Lazarus, I dress in purple and fine linen, and fare smiipt- 
uously every day.’’ 

Maria went to the book-room and got the “History of 
Virginia, by E. B Gent” — and read therein what an 
admirable climate it "was, and how all kinds of fruit and 
corn grew in that province, and what noble rivers were 
those of Potomac and Eappahannoc, abounding in all sorts 
of fish. And she -wondered whether the climate would 
agree with her, and whether her aunt would like her ? And 
Harry was sure his mother w-'ould adore her, so would 
Mountain. And when he was asked about the number of 
his mother’s servants, he said, they certainly had more 
servants than are seen in England — he did not know how 
many. But the negroes did not do near as much work as 
English servants did: hence the necessity of keeping so 
great a number. As for some others of Gumbo’s details 
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Avliicli were brouglit to iiiin, lie iaugliecl and said the boy 
was wonderful as a romancer, and in telling such stories he 
siijiposed was trying to sjjeak out tor the honor of the 
family. 

So Harry was modest as well as iich I His denials only 
served to conhian his lelatives* opinion legaiding his 
sjAendid expectations More and more the countess and 
the ladies were friendly and affectionate with him. More 
and more !Mr Mill betted -with him and wanted to sell hmi 
bargains. Harry's simple diess and equipage only served 
to confiim his fiieiids' idea of liis wecdth. To see a young 
man of his rank and means with but one seivant and with- 
out horses or a carriage of his own — what modesty ’ 
When he went to London he would cut a bettei figuie < )t 
course he would. Castle wood would introduce him to the best 
society in the capital, and he would apjjear as he ought to ap- 
pear at St. James's. Xo man could be more pleasant, wicked, 
lively, obsequious than the worthy chaplain. Mi Sampson. 
How proud he would be if he could show his young fiiencl a 
little of London life ’ — it he conld warn rogues oft him, 
and keep linn out of the way of haim I Mr. Sampson was 
very kind: everybody was very kind Hairy liked quite 
well the respect that was paid to him As ^laclam 
Esmond’s son he thought peihaps it was his due ; and took 
for granted that he was the iieisonage winch his family 
imagined him to be How should he know hettei, who had 
never as yet seen any place but his own pio\dnce, and why 
should he not respect Ins own condition when other people 
lespected it so ? So all the little knot of people at Castle- 
wood House, and from these the people in Cabtlewood 
village, and from thence the people in the whole county, 
chose to imagine that ]Mr. Harry Esmond Mariingtoii was 
the heir of immense wealth, and a gentleman of very great 
importance, because his negro valet told lies a]>out linn in 
the servants'-hall. 

Harry's aunt, Madame de Bernstein, after a week or two, 
began to tire of Castlewood and the inhabitants of that 
mansion, and the neighbors who came to visit them. This 
clever woman tired of most things and people sooner or 
later. So she took to nodding ancl sleeping over the chap- 
lain's stories, and to doze at her whist and over her dinner, 
and to be very snappish and sarcastic in her conversation 
with her Esmond nephews and nieces, hitting out blows at 
my lord and his brother, the jocky, and my ladies, widowed 
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and uninarriedj who winced under her scornful remarks; 
and bore them as the}’ best might The cook; whom she 
had so praised on first coming; now gave her no satistac- 
tion : the wine was corked , the house was damp; dreary 
and full of draughts ; the doors would not shut, and the 
chininevs were smoky. She began to think the iunbridge 
waters were very necessary for hei; and ordered ;^e doctor, 
who came to her from the neighboring town of Hextoii; to 

order those waters tor her benefit. i t v 

“ I wish to heaven she would go * growled my lord, who 
was the most independent member of his family. She 
may go to Tunbridge, or she may go to Bath, or she ma} go 

to Jericho for me.'’ ^ rp i i 

“ Shall Tanny and I come with you to iunbridge, dear 
baroness ^ asked Lady Gastlewood of her sister-in-law. 

Sot for worlds, my dear 1 The doctor orders me 
absolute quiet, and if you came I should have the knocker 
going all day, and Fanny’s lovers would never be out of 
the house, answered the baroness, who was quite weary of 
Lady Castlewood’s company. 

“ I wish I could be of any service to my aunt ! said the 
sentimental Lady Maria, demurely. 

My good child, what can you do for me You cannot 
play picquet so well as my maid, and I have heard all your 
songs till I am perfectly tired of them ^ One of the gentle- 
men might go with me : at least make the journey, and see 
me safe from highwaymen ” 

‘‘ lin sure, ma’am, I shall be glad to ride with you,” said 
Mr Will. 

« Oh, not you ! I don’t want i/oii, William,” cried the 
young man’s aunt. VThj do not 2 /oic otter, and where are 
your American manners, you ungracious Harry Warring- 
ton ? Don’t swear, Will. Harry is nincli better company 
than you are, and much better ton, too, sir.” 

^‘Tong, indeed! Confound his tong,” growled envious 
Will to himself. 

dare say I shall be tired of him, as I am of other 
folks,” continued the baroness have scarcely seen 

Harry at all in these last days. You shall ride with me to 
Tunbridge, Harry ^ ” 

At this direct appeal, and to no one’s wonder more than 
that of his aunt, Mr. Harry Warrington blushed, and 
hemmed and ha’d: and at length said, have xiromised 
my cousin Gastlewood to go over to Hextoii Petty Sessions 
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with him to-morrow. He thinks I should see how the 
courts here are conducted — and — the partridge-shooting 
will soon begin, and I have promised to be here for that, 
ma'am Saying which words, Harry Warrington looked 
as red as a pojjpy, whilst Lady ]Maria held her meek face 
downwards, and nimbly plied lier needle. 

** You actually refuse to go with me to Tunbridge Wells ? 
called out Madam Bernstein, her eyes lightning, and her 
face flushing up with anger, too. 

Xot to ride with you, ma'am ; that I will do with all 
my heart ; but to stay there — I have promised. . . 

Enough, enough, sir 1 I can go alone, and don’t want 
your escort,” cried the irate old lady, and rustled out of the 
room. 

The Castlewood family looked at each other with wonder. 
Will whistled. Lady Castlewood glanced at Eanny, as 
much as to say. His chance is over. Lady Maria never 
lifted up her eyes from her tambour-frame. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ON THE SCENT. 


OUXa Harry 
Warrington^s 
act of revolt 
came so sud- 
denly upon 
Madame de 
Bernstein, that 
she had no 
other way of 
replying to it, 
than by the 
prompt out- 
break of anger 
with which we 
left her in the 
last chapter. 
She darted two 
fi e r c e glances 
at Lady Fanny 
and her mother 
as she quitted 
the room. Lady 
Maria over her 

escaped without the least notice, and scarcely lifted up her 
head from her embroidery, to watch the aunt retreating, or 
the looks which mamma-in-law and sister threw at one an- 
otner. 

“ So, in spite of all, you have, madam ? ” the maternal 
looks seemed to say. 

^ ” asked Lady Fanny^s eyes. But what 
go^ in looking imocent ? She looked puzzled. She did 
not look one-tenth part as innocent as Maria. Had she 
been guilty, she would have looked not guilty much 
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more cleyerly; and y'ould hare taken care to study and 
compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. What- 
ever was the expression of Fanny's eyes, mamma glared on 
her as if she would have liked to tear them out. 

But Lady Gastlewood could not operate upon the said 
eyes then and there, like the barbarous monsters in the 
stage-direction in King Lear. Wlien her ladyship was go- 
ing to tear out her daughter's eyes, she would retire smil- 
ing, with an arm round her dear child's waist, and then 
gouge her in private. 

“So you don't fancy going with the old lady to Tun- 
bridge Wells?” was all she said to Cousin Warrington, 
wearing at the same time a perfectly well bred simper on 
her face. 

^^And small blame to our cousin ! ” interposed my lord. 
(The face over the tambour-frame looked up for one instant.) 
“ A young fellow must not have it all idling and holiday. Let 
hun mix up something useful with his pleasures, and go to 
the fiddles and pump-rooms at Tunbridge or the Bath later. 
]VIr. Warrington has to conduct a gi*eat estate in America: 
let him see how ours in England are carried on. Will hath 
shown him the kennel and the stables ; and the games in 
vogue, which I think, cousin, you seem to play as well as 
your teachers. After harvest we will show him a little 
English fowling and shooting : in winter we will take him 
out a-huntmg. Though there has been a coolness between 
us and our aunt-kinswoman in Virginia, yet we are of the 
same blood. Ere we send our cousin back to his mother, 
let us show him what an English gentleman's life at home 
is. I should like to read with him as well as sport with him, 
and that is why I have been pressing him of late to stay 
and bear me company 

My lord spoke with such perfect frankness that his mother- 
in-law and half-brother and sister could not help wondering 
what his meaning could be. The three last-named persons 
often held little conspiracies together, and caballed or grum- 
bled against the head of the house. When he adopted that 
frank tone, there was no fathoming his meaning ; often it 
would not be discovered until months had passed. He did 
not say, ^^This is true,” but, mean that this statement 
should be accepted and believed in my family.” It was 
then a thing convenue, that my Lord Gastlewood had a laud- 
able desire to cultivate the domestic affections, and to 
educate, amuse, and improve his young relative 5 and that 
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he had taken a great fancy to the lad, and wished that Harry 
should stay for some time near his lordship. 

«*What is Castlewood's game now?” asked Wiling of 
his mother and sister as they disappeared into the corridors. 

Stop ! By George, I have it I ” 

“\Vhat, William?” 

» He intends to get him to play, and to win the Yirgmia 
estate back from him. That’s what it is » 

Bat the lad has not got the Virginia estate to pay, if he 
loses,” remarks mamma. 

If my brother has not some scheme in view, may I 
be — ” 

Hush ! Of course he has a scheme in view But what 
IS it ? ” 

‘'He can’t mean Maria — Maria is as old as Harry’s 
mother,” muses Mr. William. 

Pooh ! with her old face and sandy hair and freckled 
skin ! Impossible ! ” cries Hady Fanny, with somewhat of 
a sigh. 

" Of course, your ladyship had a fancy for the Iroquois, 
too ! ” cried mamma 

I trust I know my station and duty better, madam ! If 
I had liked him, that is no reason why I should marry him. 
Your ladyship hath taught me as much as that.” 

My Lady Fanny ! ” 

"I am sure you married our papa without liking him. 
You have told me so a thousand times ! ” 

" And if you did not love our father before marriage, you 
certainly did not fall in love with him afterwards,” broke 
in Mr. William, with a laugh. " Fan and I remember how 
our honored parents used to fight. Don’t us, Fan ? And 
our brother Esmond kept the peace.” 

“ Don’t recall those ^'eadful low scenes, William ! ” cries 
mamma. “ When your father took too much drink, he was 
like a madman; and his conduct should be a warning to 
you, sir, who are fond of the same horrid practice.” 

" I am sure, madam, you were not much the happier for 
marrying the man you did not like, and your ladyship’s 
title hath brought very little along with it,” whimpered 
out Lady Fanny. ‘‘What is the use of a coronet with the 
jointure of a tradesman’s wife ? — how many of them are 
richer than we are ? There is come lately to live in our 
square, at Kensington, a grocer’s widow from London 
Bridge, whose daughters have three gowns where I have 
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one ; and ttIio, thongli they are waited on but by a man 
and a couple of maids, I know eat and drink a thousand 
times better than we do, with oui scraps ot cold meat on 
our plate, and our great flaunting, trapeaing, impudent lazy 
lackeys ! ” 

He ! he ! glad I dine at the palace, and not at home ! 
said Mr. TVill. (Mr Will, thiough hi^ aunt s interest with 
Count Puffendoilf, Groom of the Euyal Tand Serene Electo- 
ral) Powder-Closet, had one of the many small places at 
court, that of deputy powder.) 

•* Why should I not be happy without an}' title except my 
own?” continued Lady Frances. -‘Many peojde are. I 
dare say they are even happy in Ameiica.*' 

“Yes I with a mother -m-law who is a perfect Turk and 
Tartar, for all I hear — with Indian war-whoops howling aU 
around you : and with a danger of losing your scalp, or of 
being eat up by a wild beast every time you went to 
church.” 

“ I wouldn't go to church,” said Lsidy Fanny. 

“ Y'ou'd go with anybody who asked you. Fan ! ” roared 
out Mr. Will, “and so 'would old Maria, and so would 
any woman, that's the fact.*' And. Will laughed at his 
own wit. 

“Pray, good folks, what is all your meiriment about ?” 
here asked Madam Bernstein, peeping in on her relatives 
from the tapestried door which led into the gallery where 
their conversation was held. 

Will told her that his mother and sister had been having 
a fight (which was not a novelty, as IMadam Bernstein 
knew), because Fanny wanted to marry their cousin, the 
wild Indian, and my lady countess would not let her. Fan- 
ny protested against thib statement Since the very first 
day when her mother had told her not to speak to the young 
gentleman, she had scarcely exchanged two words with him. 
She knew her station better. Site did not want to be scalx^ed 
by wild Indians, or eat up by bears. 

Madame de Bernstein looked puzzled. “'If he is not 
staying for you, for whom is he staying ? *' she asked. “At 
the houses to which he has been carried, you have taken 
care not to show him a woman that is not a flight or in the 
nursery ; and I think the boy is too proud to fall in love 
with a dairy-maid. Will.” 

Humph J That is a matter of taste, ma'am,” says Mr. 
William, with a shrug ot liis sliould>ris 
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Of 3Ir. William Esmond’s taste, as you say ; but not of 
yonder boy’s. The Esmonds of his ^audfather’s nurture^ 
sir, would not go arConTting in the kitchen.” 

Well, ma’am, every man to his taste, I say again. A 
fellow might go farther and fare worse than my brother’s 
servants’-hall, and, besides Fan, there^s only the maids or 
old Maria to choose from.” 

Maria ! Impossible I ” And yet, as she spoke ^ the very 
words, a sudden thought crossed Madam Bernstein’s mind, 
that this elderly Calypso might have captivated her young 
Telemachus. She called to mind half a dozen instances in 
her own experience of young men who had been infatuated 
by old women. She remembered how frequent Harry War- 
rington’s absences had been of late — absences which she 
attributed to his love for field-sports. She remembered how 
often, when he was absent, Maria Esmond was away too. 
Walks in cool avenues, whisperings in garden temples, or 
behind dipt hedges, casual squeezes of the hand in twilight 
corridors, or sweet glances and ogles in meetings on the 
stairs, — a lively fancy, an intimate knowledge^ of the 
world, very likely a considerable personal experience in 
early days, suggested all these possibilities and chances to 
Madame de Bernstein, just as she was saying that they were 
impossible. 

Impossible, ma’am! I don’t know,” Will continued. 
^^My mother warned Fan off him.” 

“ Oh, your mother did warn Fanny off ? ” 

Certainly, my dear baroness !” 

“ Didn’t she ? Didn’t she pinch Fanny’s arm black and 
blue ? Didn’t they fight about it ? ” 

“ilonsense, William! For shame, William!” cry bot^ 
the implicated ladies in a breath. 

And now, since we have heard how rich he is, perhaps it 
is sour grapes, that is all. And now, since he is warned off 
the young bird, perhaps he is hunting the old one, that’s all. 
Impossible 1 why impossible ? You know old Lady Suffolk, 
ma’am ? ” 

William, how can you speak about Lady Suffolk to your 
aunt ? ” 

A grin passed over the countenance of the young gentle- 
man. "Because Lady Suffolk was a special favorite at 
court ? Well, other folks have succeeded her.” 

"Sir!” cries Madame de Bernstein, who may have had 
her reasons to take offence. 
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“ So they have, I say ; or who, pray, is my Lady Yarmouth 
now ! And didn’t old Lady Suffolk go and fall in love with 
George Berkeley, and marry him when she was ever so old ? 
Xay, ma’am, if I remember right — and we hear a deal of 
town-talk at our table — Harry Estridge went mad about 
your ladyship when he was somewhat rising twenty ; and 
would have changed your name a third time if you would 
but have let him/’ 

This allusion to an adventure of her own later days, 
'which was, indeed, pretty notorious to all the world, did 
not anger Madame de Bernstein, like TTiU’s former hint 
about his aunt ha'Tmg been a favorite at George the 
Second’s court; but, on the contrary, set her in good 
humor. 

^‘Aufait” she said, musing, as she played a pretty little 
hand on the table, and no doubt thinking about mad young 
Harry Estridge ; ’tis not impossible, William, that old 
folks, and young folks, too, should play the fool.” 

‘‘But I can’t understand a young fellow being in love 
with Maria,” continued Mr. William, “ however he might 
be with you, ma’am. That’s ofer shose, as our Erench tutor 
used to say. You remember the count, ma’am; he, he I — 
and so does Maria ! ” 

William ! ” 

“And I dare say the count remembers the bastinado 
Castlewood had given to him. A confounded Erench danc- 
ing-master calling himseK a count, and daring to fall in love 
in our family ! Whenever I want to make myself uncom- 
monly agreeable to old Maria, I just say a few words of 
parly voo to her. She knows what I mean.” 

“ Have youabused her to your cousin, Harry Warrington ? ” 
asked Madame de Bernstem. 

“Well — I know she is always abusing me — and I have 
said my mind about her,” said Will. 

“ O you idiot ! ” cried the old lady. “ Who but a gaby 
ever spoke ill of a woman to her sweetheart ? He will tell 
her everything, and they both 'will hate you.” 

“ The very thmg, ma’am I ” cried Will, bursting into a 
great laugh. “ I had a sort of suspicion, you see, and two 
days ago, as we were riding together, I told Harry Warring- 
ton a bit of my mind about Maria ; — why shouldn’t I, I 
say? She is always abusing me, ain’t she, Fan? And 
your favorite turned as red as my plush waistcoat — won- 
dered how a gentleman could malign his own flesh and 
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blood, and, trembling aU over witb rage, said I was no true 

Esmond."' . 

Why didn't yon chastise him, sir, as my lord did the 
dancing-master ? cried Lady Castlewood. 

mother, — you see that at quarter-staff there’s 
two sticks used/’ replied 'William ; “ and my opinion 
is that Harry Warrington can guard his own head uncom- 
monly well. Pei haps that is one of the reasons why I did 
not offer to treat niy cousin to a caning And now you say 
so, ma’am, I know he has told Maria She has been looking 
battle, murder, and sudden death at me ever since. All 
which shows — ’’ and here he turned to his aunt. 

“ All which shows wdiat ? " 

That I think we are on the right scent; and that we’ve 
found Maria— -the old fos^'’ And the ingenuous youth 
here clapped his hand to his mouth, and gave a loud 
halloo. 

How far had tins pretty intrigue gone ^ now was the 
question. Mr. Will said that, at her age, Maria would be 
for conducting matters as rapidly as possible, not having 
much time to lose. There was not a great deal of love lost 
between Will and his half-sister. 

AVho would Slit the matter to the bottom Scolding one 
party or the other was of no avail. Threats only serve to 
aggravate people in such cases. I never was in danger 
but once, young people,” said Madame de Bernstein, and I 
think that was because my poor mother contradicted me. 
If this boy is like others of his family, the more ^ye oppose 
him, the more eiitete he will be ; and we shall never get him 
out of his scrape.” 

« Eaith, ma’am, suppose we leave him in it ? ” grumbled 
WiU. ‘‘ Old Maria and I don’t love each other too much, 
I grant you ; but an English earl’s daughter is good enough 
for an American tobacco-planter, when all is said and 
done,” 

Here his mother and sister broke out They would not 
hear of such a union To which AVill answered, “ You are 
like the dog in the manger You don’t want the man your- 
self, Eanny — ” 

“ I want him, indeed ! ’’ cries Lady Eanny, with a toss of 
her head. 

“ Then why grudge hnn to Maria ? I think Castlewood 
wants her to have him.” 

«Why grudge him to Maria, sir?” cried Madame de 
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Bernstein 'with great energy. ” Do you remember who the 
poor boy is. and what your hou-^e owes to his tamily ? His 
grandfather was the be^'t tneii«l your lather ever had, and 
gave up this estate, this title, rhia very cabtle, in which you 
are conspiring against the IriemDe'-s V'lrginian lad, that you 
and yours might profit by it And the reward for all this 
kindness is, that you all but shut the door on the child 
when he knocks at it, and talk ot marrying hiin to a silly 
elderly creatui’e, who might be his mother! He shf/uH 
marry her.’’ 

The very thing we were saying and thinking, my dear 
baroness ! ” interposes Lady Castlewood. “ Our part of the 
family is not eager about the match, though my lord and 
Maria may be.” 

‘"You will like him for yourself, now that you hear he is 
rich — and may be richer, young people, mind you that,” 
cried Madam Beatrix, turning upon the other women. 

‘‘Mr. Warrington maybe evei so rich, madam, but there 
is no need why your ladyship should perpetually remind us 
that we are poor,” broke in Lady Castlewood, with some 
spirit. “ At least there is veiy little disparity in Fanny's 
age and Mr. Harry's ; and you" surely will be the last to say 
that a lady of our name and family is not good enough for 
any gentleman born in Virginia or elsewheie.” 

‘"Let Fanny take an English gentleman, countess, not 
an American. With such a name and such a mother to help 
her, and with all her good looks and accomplishments, sure 
she can’t fail of finding a man worthy of her. But from 
what I know about the daughters of this house, and what I 
imagine about our young cousin. I am certain that no happy 
match could be made between them." 

"" Wliat does my aunt know about me ? ” asked Lady 
Fanny, turning veiy red 

“ Only your temper, my dear. Y'ou don’t suppose that I 
believe all the tittle-tattle and scandal which one cannot 
help hearing in town ? But the temper and early education 
are sufficient. Only fancy one of you condemned to leave 
St. James’s and the Mall, and live in a plantation sur- 
rounded by savages! You would die of ennm, or worry 
your husband's life out with your ill-humor. You are born, 
ladies, to ornament coui*ts — not wigwams. Let this lad go 
back to his wilderness with a wife who is suited to him.” 

The two ladies declaied in a breath that, for their parts, 
they desired no better, and. after a few more words, went 
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on their way, while Madame de Bernstein, lifting up her 
tapestried door, retired into her own chamber. She saw all 
the scheme now ; she admired the ways of women, calling 
a score of little circumstances back to mind. She wondered 
at her own blindness during the last few days, and that she 
should not have perceived the nse and progress of this 
queer little intrigue. How far had it gone ? was now the 
question. Was Harry’s passion of the serious and tragical 
sort, or a mere fire of straw which a day or two would burn 
out? How deeply was he committed? She dreaded the 
strength of Harry’s passion, and the weakness of Maria’s. 
A woman of her age is so desperate. Madam Bernstein may 
have thought, that she will make any efforts to secure a 
lover. Scandal, bah ' She will retire and be a princess in 
Virginia, and leave the folks in England to talk as much 
scandal as they choose. 

Is there always, then, one thing which women do not tell 
to one another, and about which they agree to deceive each 
other ? Does the concealment arise from deceit or modesty ? 
A man, as soon as he feels an inclination for one of the 
other sex, seeks for a friend of his own to whom he may 
impart the delightful intelligence. A woman (with more 
or less skiU) buries her secret away from her kind. For 
days and weeks past, had not this old Maria made fools of 
the whole house, — Maria, the butt of the family ? 

I forbear to go into too curious inquiries regarding the 
Lady Maria’s antecedents. I have my oum opinion about 
Madam Bernstein’s. A hundred years ago people of the 
great world were not so strait-laced as they are now, when 
everybody is good, pure, moral, modest j when there is no 
skeleton in anybody’s closet ; when there is no scheming ; 
no slurring over of old stories ; when no girl tries to sell 
herself for wealth, and no mother abets her. Suppose my 
Lady Maria tries to make her little game, wherein is her 
ladyship’s great eccentricity ? 

On these points no doubt the Baroness de Bernstein 
thought, as she communed with herself in her private 
apartment. 



CHAPTER XYHL 


OLD STOEY, 

S my Lady Castle*wood and 
lier son and daugliter passed 
througL. one door of the 
saloon Tv^here they had all 
been seated, my Lord Castle- 
wood departed by another 
issue ; and then the demure 
eyes looked up from the 
tambour-frame on which 
they had persisted hitherto 
in examining the innocent 
violets and jonquils. The 
eyes looked up at Harry 
Warrington, who stood at 
ancestral portrait under 
the great fireplace. He had 
gathered a gi*eat heap of 
blushes (those flowers which 
bloom so rarely after gentle- 
folks’ spring-time), and with 
them ornamented his honest 
countenance, his cheeks, his forehead, nay, his youthful ears. 

«Why did you refuse to go with our aunt, cousin?” 
asked the lady of the tambour-frame. 

Because your ladyship bade me stay,” answered the lad. 
bid you stay! La! child! What one says in fun, 
you take in earnest! Are all you Virginian gentlemen so 
obsequious as to fancy every idle word a lady says is a com- 
mand ? Virginia must be a pleasant country for our sex if 
it be so ! ” 

You said— when — when we walked in the terrace two 
nights since, — oh heaven!” cried Harry, with a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

that sweet night, cousin ! ” cries the tambour-frame, 
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Whe — whe — '^vlien you gave me this rose from your own 
neck’' — roared out HarrV, pulling suddenly a crumpled and 
decayed vegetable from his waistcoat — “which I will never 
part with — with, no, by heavens, whilst this heart con- 
tinues to beat ' You said, 'Harry, if your aunt asks you to 
go away, you will go, and if you go, you will forget me.” — 
Dkliit you say so ? ” 

“'All men fbiget I ” said the virgin, with a sigh. 

“In this cold, selfish country they may, cousin, not in 
ours, ” continues Harry, yet iii the same state of exaltation. 
— “I had rather have lost an arm almost than refused the 
old lady. I tell you it went to my heart to say no to her, 
and she so kind to me, and who had been the means of 
introducing me to — to — oh heaven . . . (Here a kick to 
an intervening spaniel, which files yelping from before the 
fire, and a rapid advance on the tambour-frame.) “Look 
here, cousin ’ If you were to bid me ]ump out^ of yonder 
window, I should do it ; or muider, I should do it.” 

“ La ! but you need not squeeze one’s band so, you silly 
child ! ” remarks Hana. 

“Ican^t help it — we are so in the south. Where my 
heart is. I can't help speaking my mind out, cousin — and 
you know where that heart is ' Ever since that evening — 
that — oh heaven ’ I tell you I have haidly slept since — I 
want to do something — to distinguish myself — to be ever 
so great. I wish tlieie was Giants, ]Maria, as I have read of 
in — in books, that I could go and fight ^em. I wish you 
was in distress, that I might help you, somehow I wish you 
wanted my blood, that I might spend every drop of it for 
you. And when you told me not to go with Madam Bern- 
stein . . .” 

“ I tell thee, child ^ never.”’ 

“I thought you told me You said you knew I preferred 
my aunt to my cousin, and I said then what I say now, 
' Incomparable Maria ! I j>refer thee to all the women in the 
world and all the angels in Paradise — and I would go any- 
where, were it to dungeons, if you ordered me ! ^ And do 
you think I would not stay an^wp-here, when you only desired 
that I should be near you ? ” be added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“ Men always talk in that way — that is, — that is, I have 
heard so,” said the spinster, coriectiiig herself , “ for what 
should a country-bred woman know about you creatures ? 
When you are near us, they say you are ail raptures and 
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flames and promises and I don't know wkat ; when you are 
you forget all about us/" 

But I think I never want to go away as long as I live/' 
groaned out the young man ^*1 have tired of many things ; 
not books and that, I never cared for study much, but 
games and sports which I used to be fond of when I was a 
boy. Before I saw you. it was to be a soldier I most 
desired; I tore my hair with rage when my poor dear 
brother went away instead of me on that expedition in 
which we lost him. But now I only care for one thing in 
the world, and you know w'hat that'is.’' 

‘"You silly child 1 don't you know I am almost old enough 
to be . . . ? 

“I know — I know! but what is that to me? Hasn't 
your br . , . — well, never mind who, some of 'em — told 
me stories against you, and didn't they show me the Family 
Bible, where all your names are doTvn and the dates of your 
birth ? ” 

The cowards I 'Who did that cried out Lady Maria. 
^"Dear Harry, tell me who did that ? "Was it my mother- 
in-law, the graspmg, odious, abandoned, brazen harpy ? Do 
you know all about her How she married my father in 
his cups — the horrid hussey ! — and . . . 

Indeed it wasn't Lady Castlewood," interposed the 
wondering Harry. 

^^Then it was my aunt,'^ continued the infuriate lady. ‘^A 
pretty moralist, indeed ! A bishop's widow, forsooth, and 
T should like to know whose widow before and afterwards. 
Why, Harry, she intrigued with the Pretender, and with 
the Court of Hanover, and, I dare say, would with the Court 
of Borne and the Sultan of Turkey if she had had the means. 
Do you know who her second husband was ? A creature 
who . . 

“But our aunt never spoke a word against you,” broke 
in Harry, more and more amazed at the nymph’s vehe- 
mence. 

She checked her anger. In the inquisitive countenance 
opposite to her she thought she read some alarm as to the 
temper which she was exhibiting. 

“Well, well! I am a fool,” she said. “I want thee to 
think well of me, Harry!” 

A hand is somehow put out and seized and, no doubt, 
kissed by the rapturous youth. “Angel!” he cries, looking 
into her face with his eager, honest eyes. 
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T'wo fish.'-pools irradiated by a pair of stars 'W'ould not 
kindle to greater 'vrarmth than did those elderly orbs into 
which Harry poured his gaze. Nevertheless he plunged 
into their blue depths, and fancied he saw heaven in their 
calm brightness. So that silly dog (of whom ^sop or the 
spelling-book used to tell us in youth) beheld a beef-bone 
in the pond, and snapped at it, and lost the beef-bone he 
was carrying. Oh, absurd cur! He saw the beef -bone in 
his own mouth reflected in the treacherous pool, which dim- 
pled, I dare say, with ever so many smiles, coolly sucked 
up the meat, and returned to its usual placidity. Ah ! what 
a heap of wreck lies beneath some of those quiet surfaces ! 
'VVhat treasures we have dropped into them ! TN hat chased 
golden dishes, what precious jewels of love, what bones after 
bones, and sweetest heart’s flesh ! Do not some very faith- 
ful and unlucky dogs jump in bodily, when they are swal- 
lowed up head's and tails entirely ? When some women 
come to be dragged, it is a marvel what will be found in the 
depths of them. Gavete, canes! Have a care how ye lap 
that water. What do they want with us, the mischievous 
siren sluts ? A green-eyed Naiad never rests till she has 
inveigled a fellow under the water; she sings after him, 
&he dances after him ; she winds round him, glittering tor- 
tuously; she warbles and whispers dainty secrets at his 
cheek, she kisses his feet, she leers at him from out of her 
rushes; all her beds sigh out, *-Come, sweet youth! Hither, 
hither, rosy Hylas ! ” Pop goes Hylas. (Surely the fable 
is renewed for ever and ever ?) Has his captivator any 
pleasure ? Does she take any account of him ? No more 
than a fisherman landing at Brighton does of one out of a 
hundred thousand herrings. . . . The last time TJlysses 
rowed by the Sirens’ bank, he and his men did not care 
though a whole shoal of them were singing and combing 
their longest locks. Young Telemachus was for jumping 
over board; but the tough old crew held the silly, bawling 
lad. They were deaf, and could not hear his bawling nor 
the sea-nymphs’ singing. They were dim of sight, and did 
not see how lovely the witches were. The stale, old, leer- 
ing witches I Away with ye ! I dare say you have painted 
your cheeks by this time ; your wretched old songs are as 
out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all false hair you are 
combing ! 

In the last sentence you see Lector Benevolus and Scriptor 
Doctissimiis figure as tough old Ulysses and his tough old 
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boatswain, who did not care a quid of tobacco for any siren 
at Sirens^ Point ; but Harry TTarrington is green Telemachus, 
who, to be sure, was very unlike the soft youth in the good 
Bishop of Oambray’s twaddling story. He does not see that 
the siren paints the lashes from under which she ogles him ; 
will put by into a bos when she has done the ringlets into 
which she would inveigle him ; and it she eats him, as she 
proposes to do, will crunch his bones with a new set of grind- 
ers 3 ust from the dentist's, and warranted for mastication. 
The song is not stale to Harry TVarnngton, nor the voice 
cracked or out of tune that sings it. But — but — Oh, dear 
dear me. Brother Boatswain I Don't you remember how 
pleasant the opera was when we first heard it ? Cosi fan 
tutti was its name — Mozart’s music. Xow, I dare say, 
they have other words, and other music, and other singers 
and fiddlers, and another great crowd in the pit. Mell, well, 
Cosi fan tiftti is still upon the bills, and they are going on 
singing it over and over and over. 

Any man or woman with a pennyworth of brains, or the 
like precious amount of personal experience, or who has 
read a novel before, must, when Harry pulled out those 
faded vegetables just now, have gone off into a digression 
of his own, as the writer confesses for himself he was 
diverging whilst he has been writing the last brace of para- 
graphs. If he sees a pair of lovers whispering in a garden 
alley or the embrasure of a window, or a pair of glances 
shot across the room from Jenny to the artless J essamy, he 
falls to musing on former days when, etc., etc. These 
things follow each other by a general law, which is not as 
old as the hills, to be sure, but as old as the people who 
walk up and down them. MTien. I say, a lad pulls a bunch 
of amputated and now decomposing greens from his breast 
and falls to kissing it. what is the use of saying much 
more? As well teU the market-gardener’s name from 
whom the slip-rose was bought — the waterings, clippings, 
trimmings, manurings, the plant has undergone — as tell 
how Harry Warrington came by it. Rose, elU a vem ce qu^ 
vivent les roses, has been trimmed, has been watered, has 
been potted, has been sticked, has been cut, worn, given 
away, transferred to yonder boy's pocket-book and bosom, 
according to the laws and fate appertaining to roses. 

And how came Maria to give it to Harry 1 And how did 
he come to want it and to prize it so passionately when he 
got the bit of rubbish ? Is not one story as stale as the 
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otiier ? Are not they all alike ? 'S'Miat is the use, I say, 
of telling them over and over? Harry values that rose 
because Slana has ogled him in the old way ; because she 
has happened to meet him in the garden in the old way ; 
because he has taken her hand in the old w’-aj" ; because 
they have whispered to one another behind the old curtain 
(the gaping old rag, as if everybody could not peep through 
it I) 5 because, in this delicious weather, they have happened 
to be early risers and go into the park , because dear Goody 
Jenkins in the village happened to have a bad knee, and my 
Lady jMaria went to read to her, and gave her calves^-foot 
jelly, and because somebody, of course, must carry the bas- 
ket. ^Yhole chapters might have been written to chronicle 
all these circumstances, but a quoi ho)i? The incidents of 
life, and love-making especially, I believe to resemble each 
other so much that I am surprised, gentlemen and ladies, 
you read novels any more. Psha ! Of course that rose in 
young Harry’s pocket-book had grown, and had budded, 
and had bloomed, and was now rotting, like other roses. I 
suppose you will want me to say that the young fool kissed 
it next ? Of course he kissed it. What were lips made 
for, pray, but for smiling and simpering, and (possibly) 
humbugging, and kissing, and opening to receive mutton- 
chops, cigars, and so forth. I cannot write this part of the 
storj" of our Virginians, because Harry did not dare to 
vTite it himself to anybody at home; because, if he wrote 
any letters to Maria (which, of course, he did, as they were 
in the same house, and might meet each other as much as 
they liked), they were destroyed; because he afterwards 
chose to be very silent about the story, and we can’t have 
it from her ladyship, who never told the truth about any- 
thing. But cui hono ? I say again. What is the good of 
telling the story ? My gentle reader, take your story • 
take mine. To-morrow it shall be Miss Fanny’s, who is 
just walking away with her doll to the school-room and the 
governess (poor victim ! she has a version of it in her desk) ; 
and next day it shall be Baby’s, who is bawling out on the 
stairs for his bottle. 

Maria might like to have and exercise power over the 
young Virginian ; but she did not want that Harry should 
quarrel with his aunt for her sake, or that Madame de 
Bernstein should be angry with her. Harry was not the 
Lord of Virginia yet; he was only the prince, and the 
queen might marry and have other. princes, and the laws 
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of primogeniture might not be established in Virginia; 
savait elle? !My lord her brother and she had exchanged 
no words at all about the delicate business. But they un- 
derstood each other, and the earl had a way of understand- 
ing things without speaking. He knew his Haria perfectly 



well : in the course of a life of which not a little had been 
spent in her brother’s company and under his roof, Maria’s 
disposition, ways, tricks, faults, had come to be perfectly 
understood by the head of the family : and she would find 
her little schemes checked or aided by him, as to his lord- 
ship seemed good, and without need of any words between 
them. Thus three clays before, when she happenecl to be 
going to see that poor, dear old G-oody, who was ill with 
yoL. I. — 12 
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the sore knee in the village (and when Harry Warrington 
liappejiied to be "walking beliind tlie elms on the green, too), 
mv lord with his dogs about him, and his gardener walking 
after him, crossed the court, 3ust as Lady Maria was trip- 
ping to the gate-house — and his lordship called his sister, 
and said : Molly, you are going to see Goody J enkins 
You are a charitable soul, my dear. Give Gammer Jenkins 
this half-crown for me — unless our cousin, arrington, 
has already given her money. A pleasant walk to you. 
Let her want for nothing.” And at supper, my lord, asked 
Mr , Warrington many questions about the poor in Virginia, 
and the means of maintaining them, to which the young 
gentleman gave the best answers he might. His lordship 
wished that in the old country there were no more poor 
people than in the new : and recommended Harry to visit 
the poor and people of every degree, indeed high and low — 
in the country to look at the agriculture, in the ^ city at the 
manufactures and municipal institutions — to which edifying 
advice Harry acceded with becoming modesty and few words, 
and Madam Bernstein nodded approval over her picqnet 
with the chaplain. IText day, Harry was in my lord's 
]ustice-room * the next day he was out ever so long with 
my lord on the farm — and coming home, what does my 
lord do, but look in on a sick tenant ? I think Lady Maria 
was out on that day, too ; she had been reading good books 
to that poor, dear Goody Jenkins, though I don't suppose 
]\radam Bernsteiu ever thought of asking about her niece. 

‘‘ Castlewood, Hampshire, JEngland, August 5, 1757, 
‘‘My deab Mountain At first, as I wrote, I did not like Castle- 
wood, nor my cousins there, very much. Now, I am used to their 
loays, and we begin to understand each other much "better. With my 
duty to my mother, tell her, I hope, that considering her ladyship's 
great kindness to me, Madam Esmond will be reconciled to her half- 
sister, the Baroness de Bernstein The Baroness, you know, was my 
Grandmamma’s daughter by her first husband, Lord Castlewood (only 
Grandpapa was the real Loid) , however, that was not his, that is the 
other Lord Castlewood’s fault, you know, and he was very kind to 
Grandpapa, who alwaj's spoke most kindly of him to us as you knov\ 
“Madame the Baroness Bernstein first married a clergyman, 
Reveiend Mr. Tusher, who was so leagued and good, and such a 
favorite of his Majesty, as was ray aunt, too, that he was made a 
Bishopp, When he died, Onrgi acious King continued his friendship to 
my aunt ; who married a Hanoveiian nobleman, who occupied a post 
at the Court — and I believe left the Baroness veri/ uch. My cousin, 
my Lord Castlewood. told me much about hei, and I am sure J have 
found from her the greatest kimlness and affection. 

“The (Dowiger) Countess Castlewood and my cousins Will and 
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Lady Fanny have been debcnhed per last, that -went by the Falmouth 
packet on the i!0th ult. The ladies are not changed since then. Me 
and Cousin Will are ■very good friends We have rode out a good 
deal. We have had some famous cocking matches at Hampton and 
Winton. My cousm is a sharp blade, but I think I have shown him 
that we in Virginia know a thing or two Reverend Mr. Sampson, 
chaplain of the famaly, most excellent pteacKer. icdhout any higgatry. 

The kindness of iny cousin the Eail improves every day, and by 
next years ship I hope my mother wdl send his lordship some of our 
best roll tobacco (for tennantsj and haimns. He is most charatable to 
the poor. His sister. Lady Mana. equally so. She sits for hours 
reading good books to the sick. she is most beloved in the village.'’ 

“ !N^onsense I ” said a lady, to whom Harry submitted his 
precious manuscript. “ Why do you flatter me, cousin ? 

•‘You are beloved in the village and out of it,*’ said 
Harry, with a knowing em];>hasis, -and I have flattered 
you, as you call it, a little more still, fuither on.’’ 

“ There is a sick old woman there, whom Madam Esmond would 
like, a most raligious, good, old lady 

*• Lady Maria goes very often to read to her ; which, she says, gives 
her comfort. But though her Ladjship hath the sw’eetest voice, both 
in speaking and singeing (she plays the church organ, and singes there 
most beautifully)^ I cannot think Gammer Jenkins can have any 
comfoit from it, liemg veiy deaf, by reason of her great age. She has 
her memory perfectly, howeter, and lememhers when my honored 
Grandmother Rachel Lady Castlewood lived here. She says, my 
Grandmother was the best woman m the whole w'orld, gave her a cow 
when she w^as mained, and cuied her husband, Gaffer Jenkins, of the 
collects, which he used to have ^ery bad. I suppose it was with the 
Pills and Drops w’hich my honored Mother put up in my boxes, when 
I left dear Virginia, Having never been ill since, have had no use for 
the pills. Gumbo hath, eating and dunking a gieat deal too much in 
the Servants’ Hall. The next angel to my Giandmotbei (X. B. I 
think I spelt angel wrong per labt). Gammer Jenkins says, is Lady 
Maria, who sends hei duty to her Aimt in Virginia, and remembers 
her, and my Grandpapa and Grandmama when they weie in Europe, 
and she w’as a little girl You know' they have Grandpapa’s pictuie 
here, and I live in the very rooms w'hich he had, and which are to be 
called mine, my Lord Castlew'ood says. 

••Having no more to say at present, I clo«ie with best love to my 
honored Mother, and wdth "lespects to Mi. Dempster, and a kiss for 
Fanny, and kind remembrances to Old Gumbo, JTathan, Old and 
Young Dinah, and the pointer dog and Slut, and all friends, from 
their well-w'isher 

“Henkt Esmond Wabbington. 

“ Have wi'ote and sent my duty to my Uncle Warrington in Norfolk. 
Ko anser as yet.” 

I bope the spelling is right, cousin ? ” asked the author 
of the letter, from the critic to whom he showed it. 
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^Tis quite well enough spelt for any person of fashion,” 
answered Lady Maria, who did not choose to be examined 
too closely regarding the orthography. 

One word ' Angel/ I know, I spelt wrong m writing to 
my mamma, but I have learned a way of spelling it right 
now.” 

And how is that, sir ? ” 

I think 'tis by looking at you, cousin ” ; saying which 
words, Mr. Harry made her ladyship a low bow, and ac- 
companied the bow by one of his best blushes, as if he were 
otfenng her a bow and a bouquet. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 


CONTAINING BOTH TOVE AND LtTCE. 

T tlie next meal, Trlien the 
family party assembled, there 
not a trace of displeasure 
in Madame de Bernstein's 
countenance, and her beha- 
vior to all the company, 
Harry included, v’as pertectly 
kind and cordial. She praised 
the cook this time, declared 
the fricassee ivas excellent, 
and that there v^ere no eels 
anywhere like those in the 
Castlewood moats ; would not 
allow that the wine was 
corked, or hear of such ex- 
travagance as opening a fresh 
bottle for a useless old woman 
like her; gave Madam Esmond Warrington, of Virginia, as 
her toast, when the new wine was brought, and hoped Harry 
had brought away his mamma's permission to take back an 
English wnfe with him. He did not remember his grand- 
mother ; her, Madame de Bernstein’s, dear mother ? The 
baroness amused the company with numerous stories of her 
mother, of her beauty and goodness, of her happiness with 
her second husband, though the wife was so much older 
than Colonel Esmond. To see them together was delight- 
ful, she had heard. Their attachment w'as celebrated all 
through the country. To talk of disparity in marriages 
was vain after that. My Lady Castlewood and her two 
children held their peace w'hilst Madam Bernstein prattled 
Harry was enraptured, and Maria surprised. Lord Castle- 
wood was puzzled to know what sudden freak or scheme 
had occasioned this prodigious amiabiEty on the part of his 
aunt ; but did not allow the slightest expression of solici- 
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tude or doubt to appear on Ins countenance, whicb. wore 
every mark of the most perfect satisfaction. 

The baroness’s good-humor infected the whole family; 
not one person at table escaped a gracious word from her. 
In reply to some compliment to Mr. Will, when that artless 
youth uttered an expression of satisfaction and surprise at 
his aunt’s behavior, she frankly said: ^^Complimentary, 
my dear 1 Of course I am. I want to make up with you 
for having been exceedingly rude to everybody this morn- 
ing. When I was a child, and my father and mother were 
alive, and lived here, I remember I used to adopt exactly 
the same behavior. If I had been naughty in the morning, 
I used to try and coax my parents at night. I remember 
in this very room, at this very table — oh, ever so many 
hundred years ago! — so coaxing my father, and mother, 
and your grandfather, Harry Esmond ; and there were eels 
for supper, as we have had them to-night, and it was that 
dish of collared eels which brought the circumstance back 
to my mind. I had been ]ust as wayward that day, when I 
was seven years old, as I am to-day when I am seventy, and 
so I confess my sins, and ask to be forgiven, like a good 
girl.” 

I absolve your ladyship,” cried the chaplain, who made 
one of the party. 

“ But your reverence does not know how cross and ill- 
tempered I was. I scolded my sister, Castlewood: I 
scolded her children, I boxed Harry Esmond’s ears : and 
all because he would not go with me to Tunbridge 
Wells.” 

“But I will go, madam; I will ride with you with all 
the pleasure in life,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“You see, Mr. Chaplam, what good, dutiful children 
they all are. ’Twas 1 alone who was cross and peevish. 
Oh, it was cruel of me to treat them so ! Maria, I ask your 
pardon, my dear.” 

“ Sure, madam, you have done me no wrong,” says Maria, 
to the humble suppliant. 

“ Indeed, I have, a very great wrong, child ! Because I 
was weary of myself, I told you that your company would 
he wearisome to me You offered to come with me to 
Tunbridge, and I rudely refused you.” 

“ Hay, ma’am, if you were sick, and my presence annoyed 
you ...” 

“ But it will not annoy me ! You were most kind to say 
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you vould come. I do, of all tilings, beg, pray, entreat, 
implore, command that you “will eome.*^ 

Sly lord filled himself a glass, and sipped it Most 
utterly unconscious did his lordship look. T?iis^ then, 
■vas the meaning of the previous comedy. 

Anything vhich can give my aunt pleasure, I am sure, 
rill delight me,” said Maria, trying to look as happy as 
possible. 

^^You must come and stay with me, my dear, and I 
promise to be good and good-humored. My'dear lord, you 
will spare your sister to me ? ' 

Lady Maria Esmond is quite of age to judge for herself 
about such a matter,” said his lordship, with a bow. If 
any of us can be of use to you, madam, you sure ought 
to conamand us.” Which sentence, bemg interpreted, no 
doubt meant, ‘^Plague take the old woman ! She is taking 
Maria away in order to separate her from this young Vir- 
ginian.” 

Oh, Tunbridge will be delightful I ” sighed Lady Maria. 

^‘Mr. Sampson will go and see Goody Jones for you,” my 
lord contmued. 

Harry drew pictures with his finger on the table. What 
delights had he not been speculating on ? What walks, 
what rides, what interminable conversations, what delicious 
shrubberies and sweet sequestered summer-houses, what por- 
ing over music-books, what moonlight, what billing and coo- 
ing, had he not imagined ! Yes, the day was coming. They 
were all departing — my Lady Castlewood to her friends, 
Madam Bernstein to her waters — and he was to be left 
alone with his divine charmer — alone with her and unutter- 
able rapture ! The thought of the pleasure was maddening. 
That these people were all going away. That he was to be 
left to enjoy that heaven — to sit at the feet of that angel 
and kiss the hem of that white robe. 0 gods ! ^twas too 
great bliss to be real! “I knew it couldn't be,” thought 
poor Harry. “I knew something would happen to 
her from me.” 

“But you wiU ride with us to Tunbridge, nephew War- 
rington, and keep ns from the highwaymen *? ” said Madame 
de Bernstein. 

Harry Warrington hoped the company did not see how 
red he grew. He tried to keep his voice calm and without 
tremor. Yes, he would ride with their ladyships, and he 
was sure they need fear no danger. Hanger ! Hairy felt 
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he ^vould rather like clanger than not He would slay ten 
thousand highwaymen if they approached his mistress’s 
coach. At least, he would iide by that coach, and now and 
again see her eyes at the window He might not speak to 
her; hut he should be near her. He should press the 
blessed hand at the inn at night, and feel it reposing on his 
as he led her to the carriage at morning. They would be 
two whole days going to Tunbridge, and one day or two he 
might stay there. Is not the poor wretch who is left for 
execution at ISTewgate thankful for even two or three days 
of respite^ 

You see, we have only indicated, we have not chosen to 
describe, at length, !Mr. Harry Warrington’s condition, or 
that utter depth of imbecility into which the poor young 
wretch was now plunged. Some boys have the complaint 
of love favorably and gently. Others, when they get the 
fever, are sick unto death with it ; or, recovering, carry the 
marks of the malady down with them to the grave, or to 
remotest old age. I say, it is not fair to take down a young 
fellow’s words when he is raging in that delirium. Sup- 
pose he is in love with a woman twice as old as himself, 
have we not all read of the young gentleman who com- 
mitted suicide in consequence of his fatal passion for 
Mademoiselle Xinon de I’Enclos, who turned out to be his 
grandmother ? Suppose thou art making an ass of thyself, 
young Harry Warrington, of Virgima! are there not people 
in England who heehaw too ? Kick and abuse him, you 
who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest fel- 
low-cardophagi , long-eared messmates, recognize a brother 
donkey ! 

You will stay with us for a day or two at the Wells,” 
Madam Bernstein continued. ^^You will see us put into 
our lodgings. Then you can return to Castlewood and the 
partridge-shooting, and all the fine things which you and 
my lord are to study together.” 

Harry bowed an acquiescence. A whole week of heaven ! 
Life was not altogether a blank, then. 

And as there is sure to be plenty of company at the 
Wells, I shall be able to present you,” the lady graciously 
added. 

Company! ah^ I sha’n’t need company,” sighed out 
Harry. mean that I shall be quite contented in the 
company of you two ladies,” he added, eagerly; and no 
doubt Mr. Will wondered at his cousin’s taste. 
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^ ^ this was to be the last night of Cousin Harry^s present 
visit to Castlewood, cousin Will suggested that he, and his 
reverence, and Warrington should meet at the quarters of 
the latter and make u^j accounts, to which process, Harry, 
being a considerable winner in his play transactions with 
the two gentlemen, had no objection. Accordingly, when 
the ladies retired for the night, and my lord withdrew — as 
his custom was — to his own apai*tments the three gentle- 
men all fonnd themselves assembled in Mr. Harry’s little 
room before the punch-bowl, which was Will's usual mid- 
night companion. 

But Will’s method of settling accounts was by producing 
a couple of fresh packs of cards, and offering to submit 
Harry’s debt to the process of bemg doubled or acquitted. 
The poor chaplain had no more ready cash than Lord Cas- 
tlewood’s younger brother. Harry Warrington wanted to 
win the money of neither. Would he give pain to the 
brother of his adored Maria, or allow any one of her near 
kinsfolk to tax him with any want of generosity or forbear- 
ance? He was ready to give them their revenge, as the 
gentlemen proposed. Up to midnight he would play with 
them for what stakes they chose to name. And so they set 
to work, and the dice-box was rattled and the cards shufl9[ed 
and dealt- 

Very likely he did not think about the cards at all. 
Very likely he was thinking — At this moment my be- 
loved one is sitting with her beauteous golden locks out- 
spread under the fingers of her maid. Happy maid 1 Is ow 
she is on her knees, the sainted creature, addressing prayers 
to that heaven which is the abode of angels like her. Now 
she has sunk to rest behind her damask curtains. 0 bless, 
bless her 1 ” You double us all round ? I will take a 
card upon each of my two. Thank you, that will do — a 
ten — now, upon the other, a queen, — two natural \dngt-et- 
uns, and as you doubled us you owe me so and so.” 

I imagine volleys of oaths from Mr. William, and brisk 
pattering of imprecations from his reverence, at the young 
Virginian’s luck. He won because he did not want to win. 
Fortune, that notoriously coquettish jade, came to him, be- 
cause he was thinking of another nymph, who possibly was 
as fickle. Will and the chaplain may have played against 
him, solicitous constantly to increase their stakes, and sup- 
posing that the wealthy Virginian wished to let them re- 
cover all their losings. " But this was by no means Harry 
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Barrington’s notion. TThen he wd^s at home he had taken 
a part in scores of such games as these (whereby we may 
be led to suppose that he kept many little circumstances of 
his life mum from his lady mother), and had learned to 
play and pay. And, as he practised fair play towards his 
friends, he expected it from them in return. 

The luck does seem to be with me, cousin,” he said, in 
reply to some more oaths and growls of Will, ^^and I am sure 
I do not want to press it j but you don’t suppose I am going 
to be such a fool as to fling it away altogether ? I have 
quite a heap of your promises on paper by this time. If 
we are to go on iilaying, let us have the dollars on the 
table, if yon. please; or, if not the money, the worth 
of it.” 

“Always the way with you rich men,” grumbled Will. 
“ Xever lend except on security — always win because you 
are rich.” 

“Faith, cousin, you have been of late forever flinging my 
riches into my face. I have enough for my wants and for 
my creditors.” 

“ Oh that we could all say as much,” groaned the chap- 
lain. “ How happy we, and how happy the duns would be ! 
What have we got to play against our conqueror ? There 
is m}-- new gown, Mr. ^Varrington Will you set me five 
pieces against it ? I have but to preach in stuff if I lose. 
Stop! I have a ‘^Chrysostom,’ a ^Foxe’s Martyrs,’ a ^Ba- 
ker’s Chronicle,’ and a cow and her calf. What shall we 
set against these ? ” 

“I will bet one of Cousin Will’s notes for twenty 
pounds I ” cried Mr. Warrington, producing one of those 
documents. 

“ Or I have my black mare, and will back her, not against 
your honor’s notes of hand, but against ready money.” 

“ I have my horse. I will back my horse against you for 
fifty I ” bawls out Will. 

Harry took the offers of both gentlemen. In the course of 
ten minutes the horse and the black mare had both changed 
owners. Cousin William swore more fiercely than ever. 
The parson dashed his wig to the ground, and emulated his 
pupil in the loudness of his objurgations. Mr. Harry War- 
rington was quite calm, and not in the least elated by his 
triumph. They had asked him to play, and he had played. 
He knew he should win. Oh, beloved slumbering angel! 
he thought, am I not sure of victory when you are kind to 
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me ? He was looking out from Ins window towards the 
casement on the opposite side of the court, which he knew 
to be hers. He had forgot about hi:^ victims and their 
groans, and ill luck, ere they crossed the court. Under yon- 
der brilliant flickering star, behind yonder easement wWe 
the lamp was burning faintly, was" his ]oy. and heart, and 
treasure. 



CHAPTER XX. 


FACILIS DESCENSUS. 

ILST the good old Bishop of 
Cambray, in bis romance lately 
mentioned, described the discon- 
solate condition of Calypso at the 
departure of Ulysses, I forget 
wbetber be mentioned tbe grief 
of Calypso’s lady’s-maid on tak- 
ing leave of Odysseus’s own 
gentleman. Tbe menials must 
bave wept together in tbe 
kitchen precincts, whilst tbe 
master and mistress took a last 
wild embrace in tbe drawing- 
room: they must bave bung 
round each other in tbe fore- 
cabin, whilst their principals 
broke their hearts in tbe grand saloon. When tbe bell 
rang for tbe last time, and Ulysses’s mate bawled, Kow ! 
any one for shore ! ” Calypso and her female attendant must 
bave both walked over tbe same plank, with beating hearts 
and streaming eyes ; both must bave waved pocket-handker- 
chiefs (of far different value and texture), as they stood on 
tbe quay, to their friends on tbe departing vessel, whilst 
tbe people on tbe land and tbe crew crowding in the ship’s 
bows shouted, Hip, hip, buzzay (or whatever may be tbe 
equivalent G-reek for the salutation) to all engaged on that 
voyage. But tbe point to be remembered is, that if Calyp- 
so ne pouvait se consoler^ Calypso’s maid ne pouvait se coti- 
soler non pkis. They bad to walk tbe same plank of grief, 
and feel tbe same pang of separation; on their return 
home, they might not use pocket-handkerchiefs of tbe same 
texture and value, but the tears, no doubt, were as salt and 
plentiful which one shed in her marble halls, and the other 
poured forth in the servants’ ditto. 
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^ Xot only did Harry Wai-ringToii leave CastleTTOod a vic- 
tim to love, but Gumbo quirted the s am e premises a prey 
to the same delightful passion. His rvit. accomplishments, 
good-humor, his skill in dancing, cookery, and irnisie. had 
endeared him to the ^vhole ieinale duiaeatic circle. l^Iore 
than one of the men might ]>e jealous ot him, but the ladies 
all Tvere v-nth him There vras iio such objection to the 
poor black men then in England as has obtained since 
among v'hite-skinned people Theirs \ras a condition not 
perhaps of equality, but they had a sufferance and a certain 
grotesque sympathy fiom all , and from v,’omen. no doubt, 
a kindness much more generous. When Ledyard and Park, 
in Blackmansland, r\'ere persecuted by the "men, did they 
not find the black "vomen pitiful and kind to them? 
W^omen are always kind towaids our sex. What (^mental) 
negroes do they not cherish what (moral) hunchbacks do 
they not adore ? what lepers, what idiots, what dull driv- 
ellers, what misshapen monsters (1 speak figuiatively) do 
they not fondle and cuddle ? Gumbo was treated bj’’ the 
women as kindly as many people no better than himself : 
it was only the men in the servants’ hall who rejoiced at 
the Virginian lad’s departure. I should like to see him 
taking leave. I should like to see 3Iolly, housemaid, steal- 
ing to the terrace-gardens in the gray dawning to cull a 
wistful posy. I should like to see Betty, kitchen-maid, 
cutting off a thick lock of her chestnut ringlets which she 
proposed to exchange for a woolly token from young Gum- 
bo’s pate. Of course he said he was regjxm ^j^ogenies^ a 
descendant of Ashantee kings. In Caffraria, Connaught, 
and other places now inhabited by hereditary bondsmen, 
there must have been vast numbers" of these potent sover- 
eigns in former times, to judge from their descendants now 
extant. 

At the morning announced for ]\Iadame de Bernstein’s 
departure, all the numerous domestics of Castlewood 
crowded about the doors and passages, some to have a last 
glimpse of her ladyship’s men and the fascinating Gumbo, 
some to take leave of her ladyship’s maid, all to waylay 
the baroness and her nephew for parting fees, which it was 
the custom of that day largely to distribute among house- 
hold servants. ^ One and the other gave liberal gratuities to 
the liveried society, to the gentlemen in black and ruffles, 
and to the swarm of female attendants. Castlewood was 
the home of the baroness’s youth, and as for her honest 
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Hai-TV, who had not only lived at free charges in the house, 
but licul won horses and money — or promises of money — 
from his cousin and the unlucky chaplain, he was naturally 
of a generous turn, and felt that at this moment he ought 
not to stmt his benevolent disposition. ^^My mother, I 
know,” he thought, “will wish me to be liberal to all the 
retainers of the Esmond family.” So he scattered about 
his gold pieces to right and left, and as if he had been as 
rich as Gumbo announced him to be. There was no one 
who came near him but had a share in his bounty. Erom 
the ma]Oi-doino to the shoe-black, Mr. Harry had a peace- 
offering for them all. To the grim housekeeper in her still 
room, to the feeble old porter in his^ lodge, he distributed 
some token of his remembrance. When a man is in love 
with one woman m a family, it is astonishing how fond he 
becomes of every person connected with it. He ingratiates 
himself with the maids; he is bland with the butler; he 
interests himself about the footman; he runs on errands 
for the daughters ; he gives advice and lends money to the 
young son at college ; he pats little dogs which he would 
kick otherwise ; he smiles at old stories which would make 
him break out in yawns, were they uttered by any one but 
papa ; he drinks sweet port wine for which he would curse 
the steward and the whole committee of a club ; he bears 
even with the cantankerous old maiden aunt ; he beats time 
when darling little Eanny performs her piece on the piano ; 
and smiles when wicked, lively little Bobby upsets the 
coffee over his shirt. 

Harry Warrington, in his way, and according to the cus- 
toms of that age, had for a brief time past (by which I con- 
clude that only for a brief time had his love been declared 
and accepted) given to the Castlewood family all these art- 
less testimonies of Ins affection for one of them. Cousin 
Will should have won hack his money and welcome, or 
have won as much of Harry’s own as the lad could spare 
nevertheless, the lad, though a lover, was shrewd, keen, 
and fond of sport and fair play, and a judge of a good 
horse when he saw one. Having played for and won all 
the money which Will had, besides a great number of Mr. 
Esmond’s valuable autographs, Harry was very well pleased 
to win Will’s brown horse — that very quadruped which 
had nearly pushed him into the water on the first evening 
of his arrival at Castlewood. He had seen the horse’s per- 
formance often, and, in the midst of all his passion and 
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romance, was not sorry to be possessed of such a sound, 
swift, well bred hunter and roadster. When he had gazed 
at the stars sufficiently, as they shone over his mistress's 
window, and put her ckndle to bed, he repaired to his own 
dormitory, and there, no doubt, thought of his IMaria and 
his horse with youthful satisfaction, and how sweet it 
would be to have one pillioned on the other, and to make 
the tour of all the island on such an animal with such a 
pair of white arms round his waist. He fell asleep rumi- 
nating on these things, and meditating a million of bless- 
ings on his Maria, in whose company he was to luxuiiate 
at least for a week more. 

In the early morning poor Chaplain Sampson sent over 
his httle black mare by the hands of his groom, footman, 
and gardener, who wept and bestowed a great number of 
kisses on the beast's white nose as he handed him over to 
Gumbo. Gumbo and his master were both affected by the 
fellow’s sensibility; the negro servant showing his sympa- 
thy by weeping, and Harry by producing a couple of 
guineas, with which he astonished and speedily com- 
forted the chaplain's boy. Then Gumbo and the late groom 
led the beast away to tlie stable, having commands to bring 
him round with Mr. William's horse after breakfast, at the 
hour when Madam Bernstein’s carriages were ordered. 

So courteous was he to his aunt, or so grateful for her 
departure, that the master of the house even made his 
appearance at the morning meal, in order to take leave of 
his guests. The ladies and the chaplain were present — 
the only member of the family absent was Will: who, 
however, left a note for his cousin, in which Will stated, in 
exceedingly bad spelling, that he was obliged to go away 
to Salisbury races that morning, but that he had left the 
horse which his cousin won last night, and which Tom, Mr. 
Will’s groom, would hand over to Mr. Warrington’s ser- 
vant. Will’s absence did not prevent the rest of the party 
from drinking a dish of tea amicably, and in due time the 
carnages rolled into the court-yard, the servants packed 
them with the Baroness’s multiplied luggage, and the 
moment of departui*e arrived. 

A large open landau contained the stout baroness and 
her niece ; a couple of men-servants mounting on the box 
before them with pistols and blunderbusses ready in event 
of a meeting with highwaymen In another carnage were 
their ladyships’ maids, and another servant in guard of the 
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trunks, "vvliicli, vast and numerous as they were, were as 
nothing compared to the enoimous baggage-tram accom- 
panying a lady of the present time. Mr. Warrington^s 
modest valises were placed in this second carriage under 
fche maids’ guardianship, and Mr. Gumbo proposed to ride 
by the window for the chief part of the journey 

My lord, with his step-mother and Lady Fanny, accom- 
panied their kinswoman to the carriage steps, and bade her 
farewell with many dutiful embraces The Lady Maria 
followed in a riding-dress, which Harry Warrington thought 
the most becoming costume in the world. A host of ser- 
vants stood around, and begged heaven bless her ladyship. 
The baroness’s departure was known in the village, and 
scores of the folks there stood waiting under the trees out- 
side the gates, and huzzayed and waved their hats as the 
ponderous vehicles rolled away. 

Gumbo was gone for Mr. Warrington’s horses, as my 
lord, with his arm under his young guest’s, paced up and 
down the court hear you carry away some of our 
horses out of Castlewood ? ” my lord said. 

Harry blushed. ^^A gentleman cannot refuse a fair 
game at the cards,” he said. never wanted to play, nor 
would have played for money had not my Cousin William 
forced me. As for the chaplain, it went to my heart to 
win from him, but he was as eager as my cousin.” 

I know — I know ! There is no blame to you, my boy. 
At Eome you can’t help doing as Home does; and I am 
very glad that you have been able to give Will a lesson. 
He is mad about play — would gamble his coat off his back 
— and I and the family have had to pay his debts ever so 
many times. May I ask how much you have won of 
him ? ” 

Well, some eighteen pieces the first day or two, and his 
note for a hundred and twenty more, and the brown horse, 
fifty — that makes nigh upon two hundred But, you know, 
cousin, all was fair, and it was even against my will that 
we played at all. Will ain’t a match for me, my lord — 
that is the fact. Indeed he is not.” 

‘^He is a match for most people, though,” said my lord. 
‘"His brown horse, I think you said ?” 

“Yes. His brown horse — Prince William, out of Con- 
stitution. You don't suppose I would set him fifty against 
his bay, my lord ? ” 

Oh, I didn’t know. I saw Will riding out this morn- 
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ing, most likely I did not lemaik what horse he was on. 
And you won the black mare tioni the parson ? 

‘•Por fourteen. He will mount Criimbo very well. Why 
does not the rascal come lound with the hoibes *' Harry's 
mind was away to lovely ^Sfaria. He longed to be trotting 
by her side. 

IMien you get to Tunbridge, Cousin Harry, you must be 
on the look-out against sharper x>layers than the chaplain 
and Will. Theie is all sorts of queer companv at the 
Wells." 

** A Virginian learns ^jretty early to take caie of himself, 
mj" lord,'^ says Harry, with a knowing nod. 

^•So it seems' I recommend my sister to thee, Harry. 
Although she is not a ])aby m years, she is as innocent as 
one. Thou wilt see that she comes to no mischief ? 

I will guard hei with my life, my lord I '* cries Harry. 

Thou ait a brave fellow By the way, cousin, unless 
you are very fond of Castlewood, I would m your case not 
be in a great hurry to return to this lonely, tumble-down 
old house. I want myself to go to another place I have, 
and shall scarce be back here till the partridge-shooting. 
Go you and take charge of the women, of my sister and the 
baroness, will you ? 

“Indeed I will," said Harry, his heart beating with hap- 
piness at the thought. 

“ And I will write thee word when you shall bring my 
sister back to me. Here come the horses. Have you bid 
adieu to the countess and Lady Panny They are kissing 
their hands to you from the music-room balcony.'^ 

Harry ran up to bid these ladies a farewell. He made 
that ceremony very brief, for he was anxious to be off to 
the charmer of his heai*t , and came downstairs to mount 
his newly-gotten steed, which Gumbo, himself astride on 
the parson's black mare, held by the rein. 

There was Gumbo on the black mare, indeed, and holding 
another horse But it was a bay horse — not a brown — a 
bay horse with broken knees — an aged, worn-out quadruped. 

‘‘ AVhat IS this ? cries Harry 

Your honor's new horse,” says the groom, touching his 

cap. 

“ This brute ? " exclaims the young gentleman, with one 
or more of those expressions then in use in England and 
Virginia. “Go and bring me round Prince William, Mr. 
William's horse, the brown horse ” 

VOL. I. — 13 
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'Williain have rode Prince William this morning 
av’ay to Salisbuiy races. His last words was, ^ Sam, saddle 
luy bay horse, Cato, for Mr WaiTington this morning. He 
is "Mr. Warrington’s horse now. I sold him to him last 
night.’ And I know your honor is bountiful . you will con- 
sidei the groom.” 

My lord could not help breaking into a laugh at these 
words of Sam, the groom, whilst Harry, for his part, in- 
dulged in a number more of those remarks which politeness 
does not admit of our inserting here. 

Mr. William said he never could think of parting with 
the Prince under a hundred and twenty,” said the groom, 
looking at the young man. 

Lord Castlewood onlj” laughed the more. Will has been 
too much for thee, Harry Warrington ” 

^•■Too much for me, my lord! So may a fellow with 
loaded dice throw sixes, and be too much for me. I do not 
call this betting, I call it ch — ” 

‘‘Mr. Warrington! Spaie me bad words about iny 
brother, if you please. Depend on it, I will take care that 
you are righted. Parewell. Hide quickly, or your coaches 
will be at Parnham before you” ; and waving him an adieu, 
my lord entered into the house, whilst Harry and his com- 
panion rode out of the court-yard. The young Virginian 
was much too eager to re3oin the carriages and his charmer, 
to remark the glances of unutterable love and affection 
■which Gumbo shot from his fine eyes towards a young 
creature in the porter’s lodge 

When the youth was gone, the chaplain and my lord sat 
down to finish their breakfast in peace and comfort. The 
two ladies did not return to this meal 

That was one of Will’s confounded rascally tricks,” says 
my lord. “If our cousin breaks Will’s head I should not 
■wonder.” 

“ He is used to the operation, my lord, and yet,” adds the 
chaplain, with a grin, “when we were playing last night, 
the color of the horse was not mentioned. I could not es- 
cape, having but one • and the black boy has ridden off on him. 
The young Virginian plays like a man, to do him justice.” 

“ He wins because he does not care about losing I think 
there can be little doubt but that he is very well to do. 
His mother’s law-agents are my lawyers, and they write 
that the property is quite a principality, and grows richer 
every year.” 
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it were a kingdom I know wlioia Mr 'Waiiiiigton 
would make queen oi it.’* said the obsequious chaplain. 

‘^TVho can account tor taste, jjaison*^ '* asks his lordship, 
with a sneer “ All men are so The first woman I was in 
love with myself was foity , and as jealous as if she had 
been fifteen It runs in the tainily. Colonel Esmond the 
in scarlet and the bieastplate yonder; mairied my graiid- 
mother^ who was almost old enough to be his. If this lad 
chooses to take out an elderly pimcess to Virginiaj we must 
not balk him 

“•’Twere a consummation devoutly to be wished I’’ cries 
the chaplain. ‘’Had I not best go to Tunbridge Wells my- 
self, my lord, and be on the spot, and ready to exercise my 
sacred function in behalf of the young couple ’’ 

‘‘You shall have a pair of new nags, parson, if you do,” 
said my lord. And with this we leave them peaceable over 
a pipe of tobacco after breakfast. 

Harry was in such a haste to join the carnages that he 
almost forgot to take off his hat, and acknowledge the 
cheers of the Castlewood villagers . they all liked the lad, 
whose frank cordial ways and honest face got him a wel- 
come in most places. Legends were still extant in Castle- 
wood of his grandjiarents. and how his grandfather. Colonel 
Esmond, might have been Lord Castlewood but would not. 
Old Lockwood at the gate often told of the colonels gal- 
lantry m Queen Anne's wais His feats were exaggerated, 
the behavior of the present family was contrasted with that 
of the old lord and lady who might not have been very 
popular in their time, but were better folks than those now 
in possession. Lord Castlewood was a hard landlord : per- 
haps more disliked because he was known to be poor and 
embarrassed than because he was severe. As for 5li. Will, 
nobody was fond of him. The young gentleman had had 
many brawls and quarrels about the village, had received 
and given broken heads, had bills in the neighboiing towns 
which he could not or would not pay ; had been arraigned 
before magistrates for tampering with village girls, and 
waylaid and cudgelled by injured husbands, fathers, sweet- 
hearts. A hundred years ago his character and actions 
might have been described at length by the painter of man- 
ners; but the Comic Muse, nowadavs, does not lift up 
Molly Seagrinfis curtain ; she only indicates the presence of 
some one behind it, and passes on primly, with expressions 
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of horror, and a fan before her eyes. The village had heard 
how the young Yirgmian squire had beaten >Ir. Will at 
riding, at jumping, at shooting, and finally at card-playing, 
for everything is known ; and they respected Harry all the 
more for this superiority. Above all, they admired him on 
account of the reputation of enormous wealth which Gumbo 
had mdde for his master. This fame had travelled over the 
whole county, and was preceding him at this moment on 
the boxes of Madam Bernstein's carriages, from which the 
valets, as they descended at the inns to bait, spread astound- 
ing re^iorts of the young Virginian’s rank and splendor. He 
was a prince in his own country. He had gold mines, dia- 
mond mines, furs, tobaccos, who knew' w^hat, or how much ? 
Xo wonder the honest Britons cheered him and respected 
him for his pros^ienty, as the noble-hearted fellows always 
do. I am surprised city corporations did not address him, 
and offer gold boxes with the freedom of the city — he was 
so rich. Ah, a proud thing it is to be a Biiton, and think 
that there is no country where prosperity is so much re- 
spected as 111 ours : and" where success receives such con- 
stant affecting testimonials of loyalty 

So, leaving the villagers bawling, and their hats tossing 
ill the air. Harry spurred his sorry beast, and galloped, with 
Gumbo behind limi, until he came up wuth the cloud of dust 
in the midst of wdiich his charmer's chariot was enveloped. 
Penetrating into this cloud, he found himself at the window 
of the carriage. The Lady Maria had the back seat to her- 
self ; by keeping a little behind the wheels, he could have 
the delight of seeing her divine eyes and smiles. She held 
a finger to her lip. Madam Bernstein was already dozing on 
her cushions Harry did not care to disturb the old lady. 
To look at his cousin was bliss enough for him. The land- 
scape around him might be beautiful, but what did he heed 
it? All tlie skies and trees of summer were as nothing 
compared to yonder face ; the hedge-row birds sang no such 
sweet music as her sweet monosyllables. 

The baroness’s fat horses weie accustomed to short jour- 
neys, easy paces, and plenty of feeding ; so that, ill as Harry 
Warrington was mounted, he could, without much difficulty, 
keep pace with his elderly kinswoman. At two o’clock they 
baited for a couple of hours for dinner. ^ Mr. Warrington 
paid the landlord generously. “Wliat price could be too 
great for the pleasure which he enjoyed in being near his 
adored Maria, and having the blissful chance of a conversa- 
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tion Tvitli her, scarce interrupted by tbe soft breatliing of 
jMadame de Bernstein, who. after a comfortable meal, in- 
dulged in an agreeable lialt-hoiii's blumber ? Invoices soft 
and low. Maria and her young gentleman talked over and 
over again those delicious nonsenses which people in Harry's 
condition never tire of hearing and uttering. 

They were going to a crowded watering-place, where all 
sorts of beauty and fashion would be assembled, timid 
jNIaria was certain that amongst the young beauties Harij' 
would discover some whose charms were far more worthy 
to occupy his attention than any her homely face and figure 
could boast of. By all the gods Hairy vowed that Venus 
herself could not tempt him from her side. It was he who 
for his part had occasion to fear. When the young men of 
fashion beheld his jJ^erless Maria they would crowd round 
her car; they would cause her to forget the rough and 
humble American lad who knew nothing of fasliion or wit, 
who had only a faithful heart at her service. 

Maria smiles, she casts her eyes to heaven, she vows that 
Harry knows nothing of the truth and fidelity of woman ; 
it is his sex, on the contraiy, which proverbially is faithless, 
and which delights to play with poor female hearts. A 
scuffle ensues ; a clatter is heard among the knives and forks 
of the dessert ; a glass tumbles over and breaks. An Oh I ” 
escapes from the innocent lips of Maria The disturbance 
has been caused by the broad cuff of Mr Warrington's coat, 
which has been stretched across the table to seize Lady 
Maria’s hand, and has upset the wine-glass in so doing. 
Surely nothing could be more natural, or indeed necessary, 
than that Harry, upon hearing his sex’s honoi impeached, 
should seize upon his fair accuser'b hand, and vow eternal 
fidelity upon those charming fingers ? 

What a part they play, or used to play, in love-making, 
those hands! How quaintly they are squeezed at that 
period of life ! How they are pushed into conversation ! 
what absurd vows and protests are palmed off by their aid ! 
WTiat good can there be in pulling and pressing a thumb and 
four fingers ^ I fancy I see Alexis laugh, who is haply 
reading this page by the side of Araminta To talk about 
thumbs indeed I . . Maria looks, round, for her part, to see 
if ]Madam Bernstein has been awakened by the crash of the 
glass ; but the old lady slumbers quite calmly m her arm- 
chair, so her niece thinks there can be no harm in yielding 
to Harr^-'s gentle pressure. 
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The horses are put to Ihuaclise is over — at least until 
the next uccasioii 'When my Iciiidloi'd enters with the Ml, 
Hdiry IS standing quite at aVlistance from Ins cousin, look- 
ing trom the window at the cavalcade gathering below. 
Madam Bernstein wakes up from her slumber, smiling and 
quite unconscious With what piotound caie and reverential 
politeness Mr. W^arrmgton hands his aunt to her carnage ’ 
how demure and simple looks Lady IMana as she follows ! 
Away go the eairiages, in the midst of a profoundly bowing 
landlord and waiteis, of countryfolks gathered round the 
blazing inn-sign, of shopmen gazing from their homely 
little doors ; of boys and maiket-folks under the colonnade 
of the old town hall : of loungers along the gabled street. 
'•It is the famous Baioness Bernstein. That is she, the old 
lady in the capuchin It is the rich young American, who 
is just come from Virgiuia, and is worth millions and mil- 
lions. Well, sure, he might have a better horse.'' The 
cavalcade disappears, and the little town lapses into its 
usual quiet The landlord goes back to his friends at the 
club, to tell how the great folks are going to sleep at " The 
Bush,'' at Farnham to-mght. 

The inii-dinner had been plentiful, and all the three guests 
of the inn had done ]ustice to the good cheer. Harry had 
the appetite natural to Ins period of life. Maria and her 
aunt were also not mditfcereut to a good dinner: Madam 
Bernstein had had a comfortable nap after hers, which had 
no doubt helped her to bear all the good things of the meal 
— the meat pies, and the fruit pies, and the strong ale, and 
the heady port wine She reclined at ease on her seat of the 
landau, and looked back affably, and smiled at Harry and 
exchanged a little talk with him as he rode by the carriage 
side But what ailed the beloved being who sat with her 
back to the horses ^ Her coni]plexion, which was exceed- 
ingly fair, was faither ornamented with a pair of red cheeks, 
which Harry took to be natural roses (You see, madam, 
that your surmises regarding the Lady Maria's conduct with 
her cousin are quite wrong and uncharitable, and that the 
timid lad had made no such experiments as you suppose, ^ in 
order to ascertain whether the roses were real or artificial. 
A kiss, indeed ! I blush to think you should imagine that 
the present writer could indicate anything so shocking!) 
Maria's bright red cheeks, I say still, continued to blush as 
it seemed with a strange metallic bloom but the rest of her 
face, which had used to rival the lily in whiteness, became 
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of a jonquil color. Her eve" stared rr»uncl •^irh. a ghastly 
expression. Harry alarhied at the agony depicted in the 

charmer's eoiintenaiioe . which :.ot < ‘ulv exhibited pain, but was 
exceedingly unbecoming. Hadain Beiiistein also at length 
remarked her niece's indisposition, and asked her if sitting 
backwards m the carnage ma-le her ill. vrhieh poor Haria 
confessed to be the fact On this, the eidei lady was forced 
to make room for her niece on her cvni side, and in the 
course of the drive to Faiiiham uttered many giuff. disagree- 
able. sarcastic remaiks to her fellow-traveller, indicating 
her great displeasure that Hana should be so impertinent 
as to be ill on the hrst day ot a journey. 

When they reached the Bubh Iini at Farnham, under 
which name a famous mn has stood iii Farnham town 
for these three hundred years — the dear invalid retired 
with her maid to her bedroom : scarcely glancing a piteous 
look at Harry as she retreated, and leaving the lad's mind 
in a strange confusion of dismav and sympathy. Those 
yellow, yellow cheeks, those livid wrinkled eyelids, that 
ghastly red — how ill his blessed !Mana looked! And not 
only how iU, but how — away, horrible thought, unmanly 
suspicion ! He tried to shut the idea out from his mind. 
He had little appetite for supper, though the jolly baroness 
partook of that repast as if she had had no dinner ; and 
certainly as if she had no sympathy with her invalid niece 
She sent her major-domo to see if Lady Haria would have 
anything from the table. The servant brought back word 
that her ladyship was still very unwell, and declined any 
refreshment 

hope she intends to be well to-morrow morning.” 
cried Madam Bernstein, rapping her little hand on the table. 
“ I hate people to be ill m an inn. or on a journey. Will you 
play piequet with me, Hari}- 

Harry was hai:)py to be able to play jpicquet with his 
aunt. “That absurd Maria says "Madam Bernstein, 
drinking from a great glass of negus, “ she takes liberties 
with herself. She never had a good constitution. She is 
forty-one years old All her upper teeth are false, and she 
can’t eat with them Thank heaven, I have still got every 
tooth in my head How clumsily you deal, child 1 ” 

Deal clumsily, indeed! Had a dentist been extracting 
Harry's owm grinders at that moment, would he have been 
expected to mind his cards, and deal them neatly ? When 
a man is laid on the rack at the inquisition, is it natural 
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that he should smile and speak politely and coherently to 
the grave, quiet inquisitor ^ Beyond that little question 
regarding the cards, Harry's inquisitor did not show the 
smallest disturbance Her face indicated neither surprise, 
nor triumph, nor cruelty Madam Bernstein did not give 
one more stab to her niece that night . but she played at 
cards, and prattled with Harry, indulging in her favorite 
talk about old times, and parting from him with great cord- 
iality and good humor. Very likely he did^ not heed her 
stories. Very likely other thoughts occupied his mind. 
Maria is forty-one years old, Maria has false — Oh, horrible, 
horrible I Has she a false eye ? Has she false hair ? 
Has she a wooden leg? I envy not that boy’s dreams 

that night . v i i 4. 

Madam Bernstein, m the morning, said she had slept as 
sound as a top She had no remorse, that was clear. 
(Some folks are happy in mind when their victim is stabbed 
and done for.) Lady Maria made her appearance at the 
breakfast-table, too. Her ladyship's indisposition was 
fortunately over: her aunt congratulated her affection- 
ately on her good looks She sat down to hei* breakfast. 
She looked appealingly in Harry’s face. He remarked, 
with his usual brilliancy and originality, that he was very 
glad her ladyship was better. Why, at the tone of his 
voice, did she start, and again gaze at him with frightened 
eyes? There sat the chief inqmsitor, smiling, perfectly 
calm, eating ham and mufans. Oh, poor writhing, rack- 
rent victim ! Oh, stony inquisitor ! Oh, Baroness Bern- 
stein ! It was cruel ^ cruel ! 

Bound abont Farnham the hops were gloriously green in 
the sunshine, and the carnages drove through the richest, 
most beautiful country. Maria insisted upon taking her 
old seat. She thanked her dear aunt. It would not in the 
least incommode her now. She gazed, as she had done 
yesterday, in the face of the young knight riding by the 
carriage side. She looked for those answering signals 
which used to be lighted up in yonder two windows, and told 
that love vras burning within. She smiled gently at him, 
to which token of regard he tried to answer with a sickly 
grin of recognition. Miserable youth ! Those were not 
false teeth he saw when she smiled He thought they 
were, and they tore and lacerated him. 

And so the day sped on — sunshiny and brilliant over- 
head, but all over clouds for Harry and Maria. He saw 
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nothing; he thought ht- i^iiiemoerecl how he 

had been in love witl^ i'ai-in l->n-f,dhoiit‘& daughter at 
Jamestown, and how f|ui‘ kly that had ended. 

He longed vaguely to be at home again. A nlagne on all 
these cold-heart*=‘d Englmh relatio:.^ I I>:d *they not all 
mean to tuck hiin ' AVere tli‘-y not all scheming against 
him ? Had not that confounded AA’ili r heated him about 
the horse 

At this very junctme IMaiia gave a scream so loud and 
shrill that Aladam Bernstein woke, the coachman pulled 
his horses up. and the footman be&ide him sprang down 
from his box in a panic. 

Let me out I let me out I screamed Alaria. Let me 
go to him I let me go to him * ” 

“ AVhat is it ? “ asked the baroness. 

It was that AA^ill s horse had come down on his knees and 
nose, had sent his iider over his head; and Mr Harry, who 
ought to have known better was lying on his own face 
quite motionless 

Gumbo, who had been dallying with the maids of the sec- 
ond carriage, clattered up and mingled his howls with Lady 
Maria's lamentations. Madam Bernstein descended from 
her landau, and came slowly up. trembling a good deal. 

“He is dead — he is dead I *' sobbed Maria. 

“ Don't be a goose, Maria ! ** hei aunt said. “ Bing at 
that gate, some one I ’’ 

Will's horse had gathered himself uj) and stood perfectly 
quiet after his feat ; but his late rider gave not the slightest 
sign of life. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 


SAMARITANS. 

L est 

any 
tender- 
hearted 
reader 
should be 
in alarm 
for Mr. 
Harry 
Warring- 
ton’s saf e- 
ty and 
fancy 
that his 
broken- 
kneed 
horse had 
carried 
him al- 
together 
out of 
this life 

and history, let us set her mind easy at the beginning of this 
chapter, by assuring her that nothing very serious has^ hap- 
pened. How can we afford to kill off our heroes, when 
they are scarcely out of their teens, and we have not 
reached the age of manhood of the story ? We are in 
mourning already for one of our Virginians, who has come 
to grief in America ; surely we cannot kill off the other in 
England? Xo, no. Heroes are not despatched with such 
hurry and violence unless there is a cogent reason for mak- 
ing away with them. Were a gentleman to perish every 
time a horse came down with him, not only the hero but 
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the author of thi'^ chir.inr-le vruM hare gone under ground, 
whereas the foiUiei h'.ir it. and will be 

brought to Iite again as soon as htr ha- boeii earned into 
the house vrhere hlauaiue I'e B^nii-t-iii.*- servants have 
mng the bell. 

And to convince vou ih. t at leo'st this youngest of the 
Virginians is still alive, here i- an aurheiitie copy of a 
letter from the lady into vrLo-e house lie was taken after 
his fall ftom hlr. VhllS brute of a brolien-kneed horse, and 
in whom he appears to have lound a kind mend. 

“TO ^IRS. es:moxd ttarrivotox, of castlewood, 

‘‘AT HKIl HOUSE AT EICmiOltD. IX VIHOIXIA. 

‘‘ If ;>Irs. Esmond Waiuncton of Viigmia ran call to mind twenty- 
three yeais ago, when llax.iiei Esmond was at Kensington Board- 
ing School, she may peiha]»s lem^'inbei ^iss 31 oily Benson, her class 
mate, who has forgotten all the little qiiaiiels wli^ch they used to ba\e 
together (in T\hich 3IiSiS Molly 'v\as a err often iii the \\rong) and only 
remembers the (feaei uetj, ,sju itjhtJf/ 3hss Ebuiond^ the 

Princess Pocahontas, to ’whom so many of our school-Iello^\ s paid 
court. 

“ Dear Madam I I can never forget that you were dear ItorJiel 
once upon a time, as I was your dearest 3Iolly. Though we parted 
not veiy good fiiends when j’ou went home to Virginia, yet you know 
how foiid we once ere. I still, Rachel, have the gold etui your papa 
gave me when he came to oio' f^pteelt-dni/ at Kensington, and we two 
performed the quarrel of Biutusand Cassius out of Shakspeaie; and 
’twas only yesterday moinmg I was dreaming that we were both 
called up to say oui lesson before tTte mifiil ^Viss Hardieood, and that 
I did not know’ it, and that as usual Miss Rachel Esmond went above 
me. How well lemerabeied those old days are ! How young we 
grow as we think of them ! I iemembt*i oui w'alks and our exercises, 
out good King and Queen as thev walked in Kensington Gardens, and 
theii court following them, wliiht we of 3Iiss Hardwood’s school 
couitesied in a low I can tell still what we had for dinner on each 
day of the week, and point to the p’ace where your garden was, 
which was always so much better kept than mine. So was 3Iiss 
Esmond’s chest of diawers a model of neatness, whilst mine were m a 
sad condition. Do you i emembei how we used to tell stones in the 
doimitory, and Madame Hibou, the Fiench governess, w’ould come 
out of bed and interrupt us with her hootuuj ? Have you forgot the 
pool dancing-master, who told us he had been waylaid by assassins, 
l)ut who was beaten, it appeals, bv my lord yom brother's footmen ? 
31 j dear, your cousin, the Lady 3Iai la E^niond (lier papa was, I think, 
but Yiscount Ca-tlew'ood in those times) has just been on a visit to 
this house, wdieie you may be suie I di«l not recall those sad times to 
her remembrance,"al)out wdnch I am now chattel ing to 3Iis. Esmond, 

“ Her ladyship ha& been staying lieie, and another relative of yours, 
the Baroness of Bemstem, and the tw’o ladies are both gone on to 
Tunbridge Wells : but another and dearer relative still remains m my 
house, and is sound asleep, I trust, in the ^ery next loom, and the 
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name of this gentleman is jiTr. Henry Esmond Warrin^on. How, do 
you understand how you come to hear from an old friend ? Do not 
be alarmed, dear Madam ! I know you are thinking at this moment, 
‘ My boy is ill. That is why Miss Molly Benson writes to me._ Ho, 
my dear ; Mr. Warrington xms ill yesterday, but to-day he is very 
comfortable ; and our Doctor, who is no less a person than my dear 
husband, Colonel Lambert, has blooded him, has set his shoulder, 
which was dislocated, and pronounces that in two days more Mr. 
Warrington will be quite ready to take the road. 



“ I. fear I and my girls are sorry that he is so soon to be well. Yes- 
terday evening, as we were at tea, there came a great ringing at our 
gate, which disturbed us all, as the hell veiy seldom sounds in this 
quiet place, unless a passing beggar pulls it for charity; and the ser- 
vants, ninning out, retmued with the nevv^s, that a young gentleman, 
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who had a fall from his hoise was ly.ng lifeless on the road, sur- 
rounded by the friends in v. nu't. comfanj he Mas tra%’elling At this, 
my Colonel { who is sure ti.e n.U't .tan of men ’ ‘ hastens aM’ay 

to see ho\v he can se.\e the ta..en :..tvellei, and presently, with tne 
aid of the servants, and ludo ", t**! b\ ..v.o ladies, brings into the house 
such a pale. Lteless beaut tvi \u’aag man' Ah. my deai. how I 
rejoice to think that \oui* lIiu.I ha^ tuuiul ''iie'tei and succor under 
my roof that my husuaiid has Mivt-d r.m tioin pain and fever and 
has been the meaii^ ot lestui ng L.m to jou and healtnl We shall 
be friends again now, shall we iiot‘^ I Mas \eiy ill last year, and 
‘tM'as e\en thought I should d.e Do you knoM* that I often thought 
of you then, and hoM* you had paited iiom me in anger main 
years ago 7 I began then a fool ah note to you, M'h.ch I M*as too s.ck 
to finish, to tell \ou that if I Ment the M'ay appointed for us ah, I 
should M’lsh to leave the woild in chanty Mith every single being I 
had known in it. 

*• Your cousin, the Right Honoiable Lady ^Mar.a Esmond. shoM’ed a 
great deal of maternal tenderness and concern for her young kinsman 
after his accident. lamsmeshe hath a kind heart. The Baroness 
de Bernstein, who is of an advanced age. could not be expected to 
feel so keenly as ire young jjeople^ but was, nevertheless, very much 
moved and interested until ;Mi. Waning ton was restored to conscious- 
ness, when she said she was anxious to get on towards Tunbridge, 
whither she M'as bound, and M*a3 atiaid of all things to lie m a place 
M'here there was no doctor at hand. 3/y JEsculapius laughingly said, 
he would not offei to attend upon a lady of quality, though he would 
answer for his joimg patient. Indeed," the Colonel, during his cam- 
paigns, has had plenty of practice in accidents of this nature, and X 
am ceitain, M’ere we to call m all the faculty for twenty miles round, 
Mr Warrington could get no better rieatment. So, leaving the young 
gentleman to the care of me and my daughters, the Baroness and her 
ladyship took their leave of us, the latter vei y loth to go. When he 
IS M^ell enough, my Colonel m’iII ride with him as far as Westerham, 
but on his ovm horses, M’here an old army-comrade of Mr Lambert's 
resides. And as this letter will not take the post for Falmouth until, 
by Grod’s blessing, youi son is well and perfectly restored, you need 
be under no sort of alarm for him whilst under the roof of, 

’•Madam, 

‘■‘Your affectionate humble servant, 
**3Iabt Lambert. 

*• P.S Thursday. 

‘‘ I am glad to hear (Mr. Wainngton's colored gentleman hath 
informed our people of the gratifying cii cumstance) that Providence 
hath blessed ^Irs. Esmond with suck vast wealthy and with an heir so 
likely to do credit to it Our piesent means aie amply sufficient, but 
will be small when divided amongst our survivors. Ah. dear 3Iadani! 
I have heard of youi calamity of last year. Though the Colonel and 
I have reared many children ifivej, we have lo&t two, and a inotheAs 
heart can feel for" yours I I own to you, mine yearned to your boy 
to-day, when (in a manner inexpressibly affecting to me and Mr. 
Lambert) he mentioned hzs dear brother 'Tis impossible to see youi 
son and not to love and regard him. I am thankful that it has been 
our lot to succor him m his trouble, and that, in receiving the stranger 
within our gates, we should be giving hospitality to the son of an old 
friend.’’ 
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Xature has 'written a letter of credit upon some men’s 
faces, -which is honored almost wherever presented. Harry 
Warrington s countenance was so stamped in his youth. 
Hib eyes were so bright, his cheek so red and healthy, his 
look so frank and open, that almost all who beheld him, 
na}, even those who cheated him, ti listed him. Neverthe- 
less, as we have hinted, the lad was by no means the artless 
stnxiling he seemed to be He was knowing enough, with 
all his blushing cheeks ; perhaps more wily and wary than 
he grew to be in after age. Sure, a shrewd and generous 
man (who has led an honest life, and has no secret blushes 
for his conscience) grows simx)lcr as he grows older ; arrives 
at his sum of right by more rapid processes of calculation ; 
learns to eliminate false arguments more readily, and hits 
the mark of truth with less previous trouble of aiming and 
disturbance of mind Or is it only a senile delusion, that 
some of our vanities are cured with our growing j^ears, and 
that we become more ]ust m our percexitions of our own 
and our neighbors’ shortcomings^ ... I would humbly 
suggest that young peo2‘>le, though they look prettier, have 
larger eyes, and not near so many wrinldes about their eye- 
lids, are often as aitful as some of their elders. What 
little monsters of cunning your frank school-boys are ! How 
they cheat mamma ! how "they hoodwink papa 1 how they 
humbug the housekeeper ! how they cringe to the big boy 
for whom they fag at school ! what a long lie and five years’ 
hypocrisy and flattery is their conduct towards Dr. Birch ! 
And the" little boys’ sisteis ? Are they any better, and is 
it only after they come out in the world that the little 
darlings learn a trick or two ? 

You may see, by the above letter of Mrs. Lambert, that 
she, like all good women (and, indeed, almost all bad women), 
was a sentimental person ; and as she looked at Harry War- 
rington laid in her best bed, after the colonel had bled him 
and clapped in his shoulder, as holding by her husband’s 
hand she beheld the lad in a sweet slumber, murmuring a 
famt inarticulate word or two in his sleep, a faint blush 
quivering on his cheek, she owned he was a x)retty lad in- 
deed, and confessed with a sort of compunction that neither 
of her two boys — Jack who was at Oxford, and Charles 
who was ]ust gone back to school after the Bartlemytide 
holidays — was half so handsome as the Virginian. What 
a good figure the boy had, and when papa bled him, his arm 
was as white as any lady’s ! 
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^^Yes, as you say. Jack ha^^e been as bandbome 

but f 01 the small-X)<»x. and a& for Charley — ” -^Ahvays 
took after his pax»a. my dear Molly/' said the colonel, look- 
ing at liib o^vii honest taee in a little looking-glass with a 
cut border and a jaxjanned frame, by which the chief guests 
of tlie worthy gentleman an«l lady had surveyed their 
Xjatches and powder, or shaved their hos]jitabie beards. 

Did I say so. my love ? whispered Mrs. Lambert, look- 
ing rather scared. 

Xo ; but you thought so, Mrs Lambert '* 

How can you tell one's thoughts so, Martin ? ’* asks the 
lady. 

^'Because I am a conjuror, and because you tell them 
yourself, my dear,'’ answered her husband -Don't be 
frightened : he won't wake after that draught I gave him. 
Because you never see a young fellow but you are comj)aring 
him with your own. Because you never hear of one but 
you are thinking which of our "giils he shall fall in love 
with and marry.'’ 

Don’t be foolish, sir,” says the lady, putting a hand up 
to the colonel's lips They have softly trodden out of their 
guest's bed-chamber by this time, and are in the adjoining 
dressing-closet, a snug little wainscoted room looking over 
gardens, with India curtains, more Japan chests and cabi- 
nets, a treasure of china, and a most refreshing odor of fresh 
lavender. 

You can’t deny it, Mrs. Lambert,” the colonel resumes ; 
“as you were looking at the young gentleman just now, you 
were thinking to yourself which of my girls will he marry ? 
Shall it be Theo^ or shall it be Hester ? And then you 
thought of Lucy who was at boarding-school.” 

“There is no keeping anything from you, Martin Lam- 
bert,” sighs the wife. 

“ There is no keeping it out of your eyes, my dear. What 
is this burning desire all you women have for selling and 
marrying your daughters ? We men don’t wish to part with 
'em. I am sure, for my part, I should not like yonder 
young fellow half as well if I thought he intended to carry 
one of my darlings away with him.” 

“ Sure, Martin, I have been so hap] 3 y myself,” says the 
fond wife and mother, looking at her husband with her very 
best eyes, “ that I must wish my girls to do as I have done, 
and be happy, too I ” 

“ Then you think good husbands are common, Mrs. Lam- 
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bert, aiul that you may ^valk any flay into the road before 
the house and find one shot out at the gate like a sack 
of coals ? 

“ Wasn't It iirovidentiah sir, that this young gentleman 
should be thrown over his horse's head at our very gate, and 
that he should turn out to be the son of my old school-fellow 
and friend ? ” asked the wife. There is something more 
than accident in such cases, depend upon that, Mr. Lambert ! 

And this was the stranger you saw in the candle three 
nights running, I su^jpose 

‘‘ And in the fire, too, sir I twice a coal jumped out close 
by Theo. You may sneer, sir, but these things are not to 
be despised. Did 1 not see you distinctly coming back from 
hlinorca, and dieam of you at the very day and hour when 
you were wounded in Scotland ? 

How many times have you seen me wounded, when I 
had not a scratch, my dear How many times have you 
seen me ill when I had no sort of hurt ? You aie always 
prophesying, and ’twere very hard on you if you were not 
sometimes right. Come ^ Let us leave our guest asleep 
comfortably, and go down and give the girls their Trench 
lesson 

So saying, the honest gentleman put his wife^s arm under 
his, and they descended together the broad oak staircase of 
the comfortable old hall, round which hung the effigies of 
many foregone Lamberts, worthy magistrates, soldiers, 
country gentlemen, as was the colonel whose acquaintance 
we have ]ust made. The colonel was a gentleman of pleas- 
ant, waggish humor. The Trench lesson which he and his 
daughters conued together was a scene out of Monsieur 
Moliere’s comedy of “ Tartuffe,” and papa was pleased to be 
very facetious with Miss Theo, by calling her madam, and 
by treating her with a great deal of mock respect and cere- 
mony. The girls read together with their father a scene or 
two of Ms favorite author (nor were they less modest in 
those days, though their tongues were a little more free), 
and papa was particularly arch and funny as he read from 
Orgon’s part in that celebrated play : 

Orgon Oi sus, nous voila bien. J’ai, Mariane, en vous 
Reconiiu de tout temps un espiit assez donx, 

Et de tout temps aussi vous m’avez ^t6 chbre. 

Mariane Je sms fort redevable h. cet amour de pbre. 

Oegon. Fort bien Que dites-vous de Tartuffe notre h6te ? 

Mariane. Qui ? Moi ? 
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Orgo2s, Yous. Yoyez bien comrae vous repondrez. 

Helas I J'en dirai. moi. tout ce que vous voudrez. 
(Mademoiselle Matione lavghs and hlubkes tn spite of herself^ whilst 
reading this line.) 

Oe&on. C'est parlor sagement. Dites moi done, ma fille, 

Qu en toute sa personne un haut monte biille, 

Qu il touche votre coeur, et qu li vous seroit doux 
De le voir par mon choix devenir votre epoux I 

‘‘ Have we not read the scene prettily. Elmir e ^ says the 
colonel, laughing, and turning round to "his wife. 

Elmira prodigiously admired Orgon’s reading, and so did 
his daughters, and almost everything besides which Hr. 
Lambert said or did Canst thou, O friendly reader, count 
upon the fidelity of an artless and tender heart or two, and 
reckon among the blessings which heaven hath bestowed on 
thee the love of faithful women ? Puiify thine own heart, 
and try to make it worthy theirs On thy knees, on thy 
knees, give thanks for the blessing awarded thee I All the 
prizes of life are nothing compared to that one. All the 
rewards of ambition, wealth, pleasure, only vanity and dis- 
appointment — grasped at greedily and fought for fiercely, 
and, over and over again, found worthless by the weary 
winners. But love seems to survive life, and to reach be- 
yond it. I think we take it with us past the grave. Do 
we not still give it to those who have left us ? May we 
not hope that they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it 
here in one or two fond bosoms, when we also are gone ? 

And whence, or how, or why, pray, this sermon ? You 
see I know more about this Lambert family than you do to 
whom I am just presenting them : as how should you who 
never heard of them before ? Y^ou may not like my friends ; 
very few people do like strangers to whom they are pre- 
sented with an outrageous flourish of praises on the part of 
the introducer. Y"ou say (quite naturally), TThat ? Is this 
all Are these the people he is so fond of ? MThy, the 
girl’s not a beauty — the mother is good-natured, and may 
have been good-looking once, but she has no trace of it now 
— and, as for the father, he is quite an ordinary man. 
Granted : but don’t you acknowledge that the sight of an 
honest man, with an honest, loving wife by his side, and 
surrounded by loving and obedient children, presents some- 
thing very sweet and afiecting to you ? If you are made 
acquainted with such a person, and see the eager kindness 
of the fond faces round about him, and that pleasant confi- 
dence and affection which beams from his own, do you mean 
VOL. I. — 14 
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to say you are not touched and gratified ? If you happen 
to stay m such a man's house, and at morning or evening 
see him and his children and domestics gathered together in 
a certain name, do you not ]Oin humbly in the petitions of 
those servants, and close them v itli a reverent Amen ? 
That first night of his stay at Oakhurst, Harry Warring- 
ton, vrho had had a sleeping potion, and Avas a^vake some- 
times rather feverish, thought he heard the Evening Hymn, 
and that his dearest iDrother George was singing it at home, 
in which delusion the patient went off again to sleep. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 


IX HOSPITAL. 


IXKIXG into a 
sweet slumber, 
and lulled by 
, those harmoni- 
. ous sounds, our 
young patient 
passed a night 
of pleasant un- 
consciousness, 
and awoke in 
the morning to 
find a summer 
sun streaming 
in at the win- 
dow, and his 
kind host and 
hostess smiling 
at his bed-cur- 
tains. He was 
ravenously hun- 
gry, and his doctor permitted him straightway to partake 
of a mess of chicken, which the doctor’s wife told him had 
been prepared by the hands of one of her daughters. 

One of her daughters ! A faint image of a young person 
— of two young persons — with red cheeks and black wav- 
ing locks smiling round his couch, and suddenly departing 
thence, soon after he had come to himself, arose in the 
young man’s mind. Then, then, there returned the remem- 
brance of a female — lovely, it is true, but more elderly — 
certainly considerably older — and with f — 0 horror 
and remorse 1 He writhed with anguish as a certain recol- 
lection crossed him. An immense gulf of time gaped be- 
tween him and the past. How long was it since he had 
heard that those pearls were artificial, — that those golden 
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locks were only pinchbeck ? A long, long time ago, when 
he was a boy, an innocent boy. Xow he was a man, — quite 
an old man. He had been bled copiously ; he had a little 
fever ; he had had nothing to eat tor very many hours ; he 
had had a sleeping-draught and a long, deep slumber alter. 

What is it, my dear child cries kind Mrs. Lambert, 
as he started. 

•‘Xothing, madam; a twinge in my shoulder,’^ said the 
lad. •• I speak to my host and hostess ? Sure you have 
been very kind to me 

‘‘We are old friends, Mr Warrington. My husband, 
Colonel Lambert, knew your father, and I and your mamma 
were school-girls together at Kensington. You were no 
stranger to us when your aunt and cousin told us who you 
were.” 

Are they here ? ” asked Harry, looking a little blank. 

“They must have lain at Tunbridge Wells last night. 
They sent a horseman from Keigate yesterday for news of 
you ” 

Ah ^ I remember,” says Harry looking at his bandaged 
arm. 

“I have made a good cure of you, Mr. Warrington, And 
now Mrs. Lambert and the cook must take charge of you.” 

“Xay Theo prepared the chicken and rice, Mr. Lam- 
bert,” said the lady. ^^Will Mr. Warrington get up after 
he has had his bieakfast ? We will send your valet to you,” 

^^If howling proves fidelity, your man must be a most 
fond, attached creature,” says Mr Lambert. 

“ He let your baggage travel off after all in your aunt’s 
carriage,” said Mrs. Lambert, ^‘You must wear my hus- 
band’s linen, which, I dare say, is not so fine as yours.” 

^‘Pish, my dear! my shirts are good shirts enough for 
any Christian,” cries the colonel. 

They are Theo's and Hester’s work,” says mamma. At 
which her husband arches his eyebrows and looks at her. 

And Theo hath ripped and sewed your sleeve to make it 
quite comfortable for your shoulder,” the lady added. 

^^What beautiful roses’” cries Harry, looking at a fine 
china vase full of them that stood on the toilet-table, under 
the japan-framed glass 

“My daughter, Theo, cut them this morning. Well, Mr. 
Lambert ? She did cut them ’ ” 

I suppose the colonel was thinking that his wife intro- 
duced Theo too much into the conversation, and trod on Mrs. 
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Lambert’s slipper, or pulled her robe, or otherwise nudged 
her into a sen^^e of xjropri^ty 

‘•And I fanned I heard some one singing the Evening 
Hj-mn very svreetly last night — or was it only a dream 
asked the young patient. 

‘•Theo again. Mr. Warniigton' * bUid the colonel, laugh- 
ing. My servants said your negro man began to sing it 
in the kitchen as it he was a chuieh oigan " 

“ Our people sing it at home. sir. My grandpapa used to 
love it very much. His wile’s father wa& a great friend of 
good Bishop Ken who wrote it; and — and my dear brother 
used to love it, too,’’ said the boy, his voice dropping. 

It was then, I suppose, that Mrs. Lambert felt inclined to 
give the boy a kiss. His little accident. illnebS. and recov- 
ery, the kindness of the people round about him. had soft- 
ened Harry Warrington's heart, and opened it to better 
influences than those which had been brought to bear on it 
for some six weeks past. He was breathing a purer air 
than that tainted atmosphere of selfishness, and worldli- 
ness, and corruption, into which he had been plunged since 
his arrival in England Sometimes the young man’s fate, 
or choice, or weakness, leads him into the fellowship of the 
giddy and vain ; happy he whose lot makes him acquainted 
with the wiser company, whose lamps are trimmed, and 
whose pure hearts keep modest watch. 

The pleased matron left her young patient devouring 
Miss Theo's mess of nee and chicken, and the colonel 
seated by the lad's bedside. Gratitude to his hospitable 
entertainers, and contentment after a comfortable meal, 
caused in Mr. Warrington a very pleasant condition of mind 
and body. He was ready to talk now more freely than usu- 
ally was his custom , foi, unless excited by a strong inter- 
est or emotion, the young man was commonly taciturn and 
cautious in his converse vuth his fellows, and was by no 
means of an imaginative turn. Of books, our youth had 
been but a very remiss student, nor were his remarks on 
such simple works as he had read very profound or valua- 
ble ; but regarding dogs, horses, and the ordinary business 
of life, he was a far better critic ; and, with any person in- 
terested in such subjects, conversed on them freely enough. 

Harry’s host, who had considerable shrewdness, and 
experience of books, and cattle, and men, was pretty soon 
able to take the measure of his young guest, in the talk 
which they now had together. It was now, for the first 
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time, the Virginian learned that :Mrs. Lambert had been an 
early friend of his inother^s, and that the coloners own 
father had served with Harry’s grandfather, Colonel Es- 
mond, in the iamoiis wars of Queen Anne. He found 
himself in a friend's country. He was soon at ease with 
his honest host, whose manners were quite simple and cor- 
dial. and who looked and seemed peifectly a gentleman, 
though he wore a plain fustian coat, and a waistcoat with- 
out a particle of lace. 

*OIy boys are both away,” said Harry’s host, “or they 
would have shown you the country when you got up, Mr. 
Warrington. Xow you can only have the company of my 
wife and her daughteis. Mrs. Lambert hath told you 
already about one of them, Theo, our eldest, who made your 
broth, who cut your roses, and who mended your coat. She 
is not such a wonder as her mother imagines her to be ; but 
little Theo is a smart little house-keeper, and a very good 
and cheerful lass, though her father says it.” 

“ It IS very kind of Miss Lambert to take so much care 
foi me,” savs the young patient. 

“ She is no kinder to you than to any other mortal, and 
doth but her duty ” Here the colonel smiled. “ I laugh at 
their mother for praising our children,” he said, “and I 
think I am as foolish about them myself The truth is, 
God hath given us very good and dutiful children, and I see 
no reason why I should disguise my thankfulness for such a 
blessing. You have never a sister, I think ^ ” 

“Ho, sir, I am alone now,” Mr. Warrington said. 

“Ay, truly, I ask your pardon for my thoughtlessness. 
Your man hath told our peoj)le what befell last year. I 
served with Braddock in Scotland ; and hope he mended 
before he died. A wild fellow, sir, but there was a fund of 
truth about the man, and no little kindness under his 
rough swaggering manner. Your black fellow talks very 
freely about his master and his affairs. I suppose you per- 
mit him these freedoms as he rescued you — ” 

“ Bescued me ^ ” cries Mr. Warrington. 

“From ever so many Indians on that very expedition. 
]\ry IMolly and I did not know we were going to entertain so 
prodigiously wealthy a gentleman He saith that half Vir- 
ginia belongs to you , hut if the whole of Horth America 
weie yours, we could but give you our best.” 

“Those negro boys, sir, lie like the father of all lies. 
They think it is for our honor to represent us as ten times 
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as rich as Tre are. My motlier iiab Tvliat TTOuld ije* a va^t 
estate in England, and is a very good one at lionie. We ai e 
as veil olf as most of our neigiiour^. '>ir. out no better ; and 
all our splendor is in Mr Gumbo's tooli-ii imagination. He 
never rescued me from an Indian in Iiib lite. and vould run 
avay at tlie sight of one, as my poor brotnei's boy did on 
that fatal day vhen he fell.*’ 

^•The bravest man vill do so at unlucky tiineb," said tlie 
colonel. I myself sav the be^t troops in the vorld run at 
Preston, before a ragged mob of Highland sarageb.'' 

“ That vas because the Higlilanders fought for a good 
cause, sir."' 

‘'^Do you think, asks Hariy's host, “that the French 
Indians had the good cause in the fight of last year ? ” 

The scoundrels ! I vonld have the scalp of every mur- 
derous redskin among 'em I " cried Harry, clenching his fist. 
“ They vere robbing and invading the British territories, 
too. Blit the Highlanders veie fighting for their king.'^ 
“We, on onr side vere fighting for our king; and ve 
ended by vinning the battle,’* said the colonel, langh- 
mg. 

Ai ! ” cried Harry, if his Royal Highness the Prince 
had not turned back at Derby, your king and mine, nov, 
would he his Majesty Imng James the Third! ” 

Who made such a Tory of you, Mr. Warrington ? ” asked 
Lambert. 

Xay, sir, the Esmonds were always loyal ! answered the 
youth. Had we lived at home, and twenty years sooner, 
brother and I often and often agreed that our heads would 
have been in clanger. W e eeitainly would have staked them 
for the kmg"s cause." 

Yours IS better on your shoulders than on a pole at 
Temple Bar. I have seen them there, and they don’t look 
very pleasant, Mr. Warrington.*’ 

“ I shall take off my hat, and salute them, whenever I 
pass the gate,” cried the young man, “ if the king and the 
whole court are standing by ! ” 

“ I doubt whether your relative, niy Lord Castlewood, is 
as stanch a supporter of the king over the water,” said 
Colonel Lambert, smiling : or your aunt, the Baroness of 
Bernstein, who left yon in onr charge. Whatever her old 
partialities may have been, she has repented of them ; she 
has rallied to onr side, landed her nephews in the House- 
hold, and looks to find a suitable match for her nieces. If 
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vou have Tory opinions ariiiigton; take an old 

soldier's advice, and keep them to yourself.'^ 

Why, sir, I do not think that you vrill betray me ! said 

the boy. , . 

‘^Xot I, but others might. You did not talk in this way 
at Castlewood? I mean the old Castlewood which you have 
just come from.^^ 

•• I might be safe among my own kinsmen, surely, sir ! 
cried Harry. 

Doubtless. I would not say no. But a man s own kins- 
men can play him slippery tricks at times, and he^ finds him- 
self none the better for trusting them. I mean no offence 
to you or any or your family ] but lackeys have ears as 
well as their masters, and they carry about all sorts of 
stories. Bor instance, your black fellow is ready to tell all 
he knows about you, and a great deal more besides, as it 
would appear.” 

Hath he told about the broken-kneed horse ? cried out 
Harry, turning very red. 

To say truth, my groom seemed to know something of 
the story, and said it was a shame a gentleman should sell 
another such a brute ; let alone a cousin. I am not here to 
play the Mentor to you, or to cany about servants^ tittle- 
tattle. When you have seen more of your cousins, you will 
form your own opinion of them ; meanwhile, take an old 
soldier’s advice, I say again, and be cautions with whom you 
deal, and what you say.” 

Very soon after this little colloquy, Mr. Lambert’s guest 
rose, with the assistance of Gumbo, his valet, to whom he, 
for a hundredth time at least, promised a sound caning if 
ever he should hear that Gumho had ventured to talk about 
his affairs again in the servants’-hall, — which prohibition 
Gumbo solemnly vowed and declared he would forever obey ; 
but I dare say he was chatting the w^hole of the Castlewood 
secrets to his new friends of Colonel Lambert’s kitchen i for 
Harry’s hostess certainly heard a number of stories con- 
cerning him which she could not prevent her house-keeper 
from telling ; though of course I would not accuse that 
worthy lady, or any of her sex or ours, of undue curiosity 
regarding their neighbors’ affairs. But how can you pre- 
vent servants talking, or listening when the faithful attached 
creatures talk to you ^ 

Mr. Lambert’s house stood on the outskirts of the little 
town of Oakliurst, which, if he but travels in the right di- 
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rection, the patient reader ttiII find on the road beti^een 
Earnham and Reigate. — and I^Iadaia Bernstein's servants 
naturally pulled at the first bell at hand, vrlien the young Vir- 
ginian met with his mishap A lew liundre^l yards iurther, 
was the long street of the little old rov/n where hospitality 
might have been found under tne gieat swinging ensigns of 
a couple of inns, and medical relief was to be had, as a blaz- 
ing gilt pestle and mortar indicated. But what surgeon 
could have ministered moie cleveily to a patient than 
Harry's host, who tended him without a fee or what Boni- 
face could make him more comfortably welcome ? 

Two tall gates, each surmounted by a couple of heraldic 
monsters, led from the high-road up to a neat, broad stone 
terrace, whereon stood Oakhurst House: a square brick 
building, with windows faced with stone, and many high 
chimneys, and a tall roof surmounted by a fair balustrade. 
Behind the house stretched a large garden, where there was 
plenty of room for cabbages as well as roses to grow; 
and before the mansion, sejjarated from it by the high-road, 
was a field of many acies. where the colonel’s cows and 
horses were at grass. Over the centre window was a 
carved shield supported by the same monsters who pranced 
or ramped upon the entrance-gates : and a coronet over the 
shield. The fact is, that the house had been originally the 
jointure-house of Oakhurst Castle, which stood hard by, — 
its chimneys and turrets appearing over the surrounding 
woods, now bronzed with the darkest foliage of summer. 
Mr. Lambert’s was the greatest house in Oakhurst town ; 
but the castle was of more importance than all the town put 
together. The castle and the 30iiiture-house had been 
friends of many years’ date. Their fathers had fought side 
by side in Queen Anne's wars. There were two small 
pieces of ordnance on the terrace of the jointure-house, and 
SIX before the castle, which had been taken out of the same 
privateer, which Hr. Lambert and his kinsman and com- 
mander, Lord Wrotham, had brought into Harwich in one 
of their voyages home from Flanders with despatches 
from the great duke 

His toilet completed with IMr. Gumbo’s aid, his* fair hair 
neatly dressed by that artist, and his open ribboned sleeve 
and wounded shoulder supported by a handkerchief which 
hung from his neck, Harry Warrington made his way out 
of his sick-chamber, preceded by his kind host, who led 
him first down a broad oak stair, round which hung many 
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pikes and muskets of ancient shape, and so into a square 
marble room, fioni wliieli the living-rooms of the 

house blanched ott. Tlieie were more arms in this hall — 
pikes and halbeits of ancient date, pistols and jack-boots of 
more than a century old, that had done service in Croin- 
weirs wars, a tattered hrencdi guidon which had heen borne 
bv a hrencii gendaiiue at Malidaquet, and a pair of cuni- 
bious Highland broadswords, which, having been earned as 
far as Derby, had been flung away on the fatal field of Cul- 
loden. 5lere were breastplates and black morions of Oliver’s 
troopers, and portraits of stern warriors in buff jerkins and 
plain bands and short hair. ^'They fought against your 
grandfathers and King Chaides. Mr Warrington,” said 
Harry’s host. '' I don’t hide that They rode to join the 
Prince of Oiange at Exeter. We were Whigs, young gentle- 
man, and something more. John Lambert, the major-gen- 
eral, was a kinsman of our house, and we were all more or 
less partial to short hair and long sermons. You do not 
seem to like either?” Indeed, Harry’s face manifested 
signs of anything but pleasure whilst he examined the por- 
traits of the parlimentary heroes. “Be not alarmed, we 
are very good churchmen now. My eldest son will be m 
orders ere long. He is now travelling as governor to my 
Lord Wrotham’s son in Italy, and as for our women, they 
are all for the church, and carry me with ’em Every 
woman is a Tory at heart. Mr. Pope says a rake, but I 
think t’other is the more charitable word. Come, let us go 
see them.” And flinging open the dark oak door. Colonel 
Lambert led his young guest into the parlor where the 
ladies were assembled. 

“Here is Miss Hester,” said the colonel, “and this is 
Miss Theo, the souji-maker, the tailoress, the harpsichord 
player, and the songstress, who set you to sleep last night. 
Make a courtesy to the gentleman, young ladies!^ Oh, I 
forgot, and Theo is the mistress of the roses which you 
admired a short while since in your bedroom I think she 
has kept some of them in her cheeks.” 

In fact. Miss Theo was making a profound courtesy and 
blushing most modestly as her papa spoke. I am not going 
to describe her person, — though we shall see a great deal 
of her in the course of this history. She was not a partitiular 
beauty Harry Warrington was not over head and ears in 
love with her at an instant’s warning, and faithless to — to 
that other individual with whom, as we have seen, the youth 
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had lately been bimtten Tlieo had kind eyes and a 

sweet voice ; a iiiddy freckled cdieek and a round white 
neck, on which, out of a little cap such as misses wore in 
those times, fell n< h curling c lubtcrs of daik brown hair. 
She was not a delicate or sentmiHntal-looking person. Her 
arms, which were worn bare from the dbow like other ladies’ 
arms in those days, were very ]uily and red Hei feet were 
not so miraculously small but that you could see them with- 
out a telescope. There was nothing wa^pi^h about her 
waist. This young peison was sixteen years of age. and 
looked older I don't know what call she had to bliis.h so 
when she made her couitesy to the stranger. It was such 
a deep ceremonial couitesy as you never see at ijresent 
She and her sister both made these cheeses'’ in compli- 
ment to the new-comer, and with much stately agility. 

As Miss Theo rose up out of this salute, her papa tai>ped 
her under the chin (which was of the double sort of chins), 
and laughingly liuniniecl out the line which he had read the 
day before. Eh hieni qae dltes-vovs, tna fUle^ de nott*e 

Nonsense, Mr. Lambert!’* cues mamma. 

^^Xonsense is sometimes the best kind of sense in the 
world,” said Colonel Lambert. His guest looked puzzled. 

Are you fond of nonsense *? ” the colonel continued to 
Harry, seeing by the boy's face that the latter had no 
great love or comprehension of his favorite humor. “We 
consume a vast deal of it m this house Eabelais is my 
favorite reading. My wife is all for ^Mr. Fielding and 
Theophrastus. I think Theo prefers Tom Brovm, ancl Miss 
Hetty here loves Dean Swift.” 

“ Our papa is talking what he loves,” says ]\Lss Hetty. 

“ And what is that, miss ? ” asks the father of his second 
daughter. 

“ Sure, sir, you said yourself it was nonsense,” answers 
the young lady, with a saucy toss of her head. 

“Which of them do you like best, Mr. Warrington?” 
asked the honest colonel. 

“Which of whom, sir ? ” 

“ The curate of Meiidon, or the dean of St. Patrick’s, or 
honest Tom, or Mr Fielding?” 

“ And what were they, sir ? ” 

“ They 1 Why, they wrote books.” 

“ Indeed, sir. I never heard of either one of ’em,” said 
Harry, hanging down his head. “ I fear my book learning 
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was neglected at home, sir. My brother had read every 
book that ever was wrote, I think He could have talked 
to you about *em for hours together 

'With, this little sx^eech Mrs Lambert's eyes turned to 
her daughter, and Miss Theo cast hers down and blushed. 

^^Hever mind, honesty is better than books any day, Mr. 
Warrington!^’ cried the jolly colonel. “You may go 
through the world very honorabl}" without reading any of 
the books I have been talking of, and some of them might 
give you more x^leasure than profit ” 

know more about horses and dogs than Greek and 
Latin, sir. We most of us do m Virginia,” said Mr. War- 
rington. 

You are like the Persians ; you can ride, and speak the 
truth.” 

“ Are the Prussians very good on horseback, sir ^ I hope 
I shall see their king and a campaign or two, either with 
’em or against ’em,” remarked Colonel Lambert’s guest. 
Why did Miss Theo look at her mother, and why did that 
good woman’s face assume a sad expression ? 

Why ? Because young lasses are bred in humdrum coun- 
try towns, do you suppose they nevei indulge in romances ? 
Because they are modest and have never quitted mother’s 
apron, do you suppose they have no thoughts of their own ? 
What happens in spite of all those piecautions which the 
king and queen take for their darling x^rincess, those 
dragons, and that impenetrable forest, and that castle of 
steel The fairy prince penetrates the impenetrable for- 
est, finds the weak point in the dragon’s scale armor, and 
gets the better of all the ogres who guard the castle of 
steel. Away goes the princess to him. She knew him at 
once. Her bandboxes and portmanteaux are filled with her 
best clothes and all her jewels. She has been ready ever 
so long. 

That is in fairy tales, you understand — where the blessed 
houi: and youth always arrive, the ivory horn is blown at the 
castle-gate ; and far off in her beauteous bower the princess 
hears it, and starts up, and knows that there is the right 
champion. He is always ready. Look! how the giants’ heads 
tumble off, as, falchion in hand, he gallops over the bridge 
on his white charger ! How should that virgin, locked ii}:) 
in that inaccessible fortress, where she has never seen any 
man that was not eighty, or hump-backed, or her father, 
know that there were such beings in the world as young 
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men ? I suppose there's an instinct. I suppose there's a 
season I never spoke for my pait to a fairy princess, or 
heard as much from any unenchanted or enchanting maiden. 
Xe'er a one of them has ever whispered her pretty little 
secrets to me, or perhajjs confessed them to herself, her 
mamma, or her nearest and dearest conhdante. But they 
will fall in love. Their little hearts are constantly throbbing 
at the window of expectancy on the look-out foi the cham- 
pion. They are always hearing his horn. They are for- 
ever on the tower looking out for the hero. tSister Ann, 
sister Ann, do you see him ? Surely, *tis a knight with 
curling moustaches, a flashing cimeter. and a suit of silver 
armor. Oh, no I it is only a costermonger, with his donkey 
and a pannier of cabbage I Sister Ann, sister Ann, what is 
that cloud of dust ? Oh. it is only a farmer’s man driving 
a flock of pigs from market. Sister Ann, sister Ann, who 
is that splendid warrior advancing in scarlet and gold? 
He nears the castle, he clears the drawbridge, he lifts the 
ponderous hammer at the gate. Ah me, he knocks twice ! 
'Tis only the postman with a double letter from Northamp- 
tonshire ^ So it is we make false starts in life. I don’t 
believe there is any such thing known as first love — not 
within man’s or woman’s memory. No male or female 
remembers his or' her first inclination any more than his or 
her own christenmg. What You fancy that your sweet 
mistress, your spotless spinster, your blank maiden just out 
of the school-room, never cared for any but you ? And she 
tells you so ? Oh, you idiot ! When she was four years 
old she had a tender feeling towards the Buttons who 
brought the coals up to the nursery, or the little swee]p at 
the crossing, or the music-master, or never mind whom. 
She had a secret longing towards her brother’s school-fellow, 
or the third charity boy at church, and, if occasion had 
served, the comedy enacted with you had been performed 
along with another. I do not mean to say that she con- 
fessed this amatory sentiment, but that she had it. Xay 
down this page, and think how many and many and many 
a time you were in love before you selected the present 
Mrs. J ones as the partner of your name and affections ! 

So, from the way m which Theo held her head down, and 
exchanged looks with her mother, when poor unconscious 
Harry called the Persians the Prussians, and talked of 
serving a campaign with them, I make no doubt she was 
feeling ashamed, and thinking within herself, Is this the 
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hero with whom my mamma and I have been in love for 
these twenty-four houi'S, and whom we have endowed with 
every peifectioii ? How beautiful, pale, and gi aceful he 
looked yesterday as he lay on the ground ! How his curls 
fell over his face ! How sad it was to see his poor white 
arm, and the blood trickling from it when papa bled him ! 
And now he is well and amongst us, he is handsome cer- 
tainly, but oh, IS it possible he is — he is stupid ? ” When 
she lighted the lamp and looked at him, did Psyche find 
Cupid out ; and is that the meaning of the old allegory ? 
The wings of love drop olf at this discovery The fancy 
can no more soar and disport in skyey regions, the beloved 
object ceases at once to be celestial, and remains plodding 
on earth, entirely unromantic and substantial. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


HOLIDAYS. 

RS. LAHBERT'S lit- 
tle day-dream was 
orer. Miss Theo and 
her mother were 
obliged to confess 
in their hearts that 
their hero was but 
an ordinary mortal. 
They uttered few 
words on the sub- 
ject, but each knew 
the other's thoughts 
as people who love 
each other do ; and 
mamma, by an extra 
tenderness and spe- 
cial caressing man- 
ner towards her 
daughter, sought to console her for her disappointment. 
^^Xever mind, iny dear‘s — the maternal kiss whispered on 
the filial cheek — “ our hero has turned out to be but an 
ordinary moital, and none such is good enough for my 
Theo. Thou shalt have a real husband ere long, if there be 
one in England. Why, I was scarce fifteen when your 
father saw me at the Bury Assembly, and while I was yet 
at school. I used to vow that I never would have any other 
man. If heaven gave me such a husband — the best man 
in the whole kingdom — sure it will bless my child equally, 
who deserves a king, if she fancies him ! Indeed, I am 
not sure that Mrs Lambert — who, of course, knew the age 
of the Prince of Wales, and was aware how handsome and 
good a young prince he was — did not expect that he too 
would come riding by her gate, and perhaps tumble down 
from his horse there, and be taken into the house, and be 
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cured, and cause liis royal grandpapa to give jVIartin Lam- 
bert a regiment, and fall in love with Theo 

The colonel; for his part, and his second daughter. Miss 
Hetty, were on the laughing, scornful, unbelieving side 
Mamma was ahvays match-making. Indeed, Mrs. Lambert 
■was much addicted to novels, and cried her eyes out over 
them with great assiduity. No coach ever passed the gate, 
but she expected a husband for her girls would alight from 
it and ring the bell. As for Miss Hetty, she allowed her 
tongue to wag in a more than usually saucy way : she made 
a hundred sly allusions to their guest. She introduced 
Prussia and Persia into their conversation with abominable 
pertness and frequency. She asked whether the present 
King of Prussia was called the Shaw or the Sophy, and 
how far it was from Ispahan to Saxony, which his majesty 
was at present invading, and about which war papa was so 
busy with his maps and his newspapers'^ She brought 
down the Persian Tales from her mammals closet, and 
laid them slyly on the table in the parlor where the family 
sat She would not marry a Persiamprince for her part ; she 
would prefer a gentleman w’ho might not have more than 
one wife at a time. She called our young Virginian Theo’s 
gentleman, Theo’s prince. She asked mamma if she wished 
her, Hetty, to take the other visitor, the black prince, for 
herself. Indeed, she rallied her sister and her mother un- 
ceasingly on their sentimentalities, and would never stop 
until she had made them angry, when she would begin to 
cry herself, and kiss them violently one after the other, and 
coax them back into good humor. Simple Harry Warring- 
ton, meanwhile, knew nothing of all the ]okes, the tears, 
quarrels, reconciliations, hymeneal plans, and so forth, of 
which he was the innocent occasion. A hundred allusions 
to the Prussians and Persians were shot at him, and those 
Parthian arrows did not penetrate his hide at all. A 
Shaw? A Sophy? Very likely he thought a Sophy was 
a lady, and would have deemed it the height of absurdity 
that a man with a great black beard should have any such 
name. We fall into the midst of a quiet family: we drop 
like a stone, say, into a pool, — we are perfectly compact 
and cool, and little know the flutter and excitement we 
make there, disturbing the fish, frightening the ducks, and 
agitating the whole surface of the water. How should 
Harry know the effect which his sudden appearance pro- 
duced in this little quiet sentimental family ? He thought 
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quite ^^eli enough of him-elt on many points, but v.'as cliifi* 
dent as yet regaiding ^,vonieii. being or that acre when young 
gentlemen re<iiiiie encoiiiagement and to be bi ought for- 
ward^ and having been brought up at home in very modest 
and primitive relations towards the otlier sex. ".'^o Miss 
Hetty's jokes played lound the hah and he mindecc them no 
more than so many summer gUccts. It was not that he was 
stupid, as she ceitainly thought him Le wa^ suiq/le. too 
much occupied with himselt and his own piivate artairs to 
think ot otheis. Wliy, v.hat tiagedies, comedies, inteihades. 
intrigues, faices, aie going on iindei our noses in ii lends’ 
drawing-rooms wheie we visit eveiy day. and we lemain 
utteily ignoiant, self-satisfied and blind ' As these listers 
sat and combed their flowing ringlets of nights, or talked 
with each other in the gieat bed, vheie. acLordmg to the 
fashion of the day, they lay togethei. ixow should Hairy 
know that he had so great a shaie in then thoughts jokes, 
conversation ^ Thiee days aftei his arrival, Lis new and 
hospitable friends were walking with him in my Loicl 
Wrotham's fine paik. where th^y were free to wandei : and 
here, on a piece of watei they came to some swans, which 
the young ladies wer^^^ in the habit of feeding with bread. 
As the birds approached the young women. Hetty said, with 
a queer look at her mother and sister, and then a glance at 
hei father, who stood by. honest, happy, in a red waist- 
coat, — Hetty said, “ iMamnia's swans are something like 
these, papa.'^ 

What swans, my dear ? " says mamma 
‘^Something like, but not cpiite They have shelter 
necks than these, and aie, scores of them, on our common, ' 
continues Miss Hetty. •• I saw Betty plucking one in the 
kitchen this morning We shall have it for dinner, with 
apple-sauce and — *’ 

Don’t be a little goose I says Miss Theo. 

And sage and onions Do you love swan, Mr. Warrmg- 
toii ? '’ 

shot three last winter on oui river,'’ said the Yirginian 
gentleman. ‘‘ Oms are not such white birds as these — they 
eat very well, though " The sim];>le youth had not the 
slightest idea that he himself was an allegory at that veiy 
time, and that !Miss Hetty was narrating a fable regarding 
him. Ill some exceedingly recondite Latin woik I have 
read that, long before Yiiginia was discovered, other folks 
were equally clull of comprehension. 
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So it was a premature sentiment on the part of Miss 
Tlieo — that little tender flutter of the bosom which we 
have acknowledged she felt on first beholding the Yir- 
ginian, so handsome, pale, and Ideeding Tit is was not the 
great passion which she knew her heart eould feel Like 
the birds, it had wakened and begun to sing at a false 
dawn. Hop back to thy peivh, and cover thy head with 
thy wing, thou tremulous little fluttering creature ! It is 
not yet light, and roosting is as yet better than singing. 
Anon will come morning, and the whole sky will redden, 
and you shall soar up into it and salute the sun with your 
music. 

One little phrase, some tliree-and-thirty lines back, per- 
haps the fair and suspicious reader has remarked : “ Three 
days after his arrical^ Hariy was walking with,” etc., etc. 
If he could walk — which it appeared he could do perfectly 
well — what business had he to be walking with anybody 
but Lady Maria Esmond on the Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells ? 
His shoulder was set his health was entirely restored : he 
had not even a change of coats, as we have seen, and was 
obliged to the colonel for liis raiment. Surely a young 
man in such a condition had no right to be lingering on at 
Oakhurst, and was bound by every tie of duty and conven- 
ience, by love, by relationship, by a gentle heart waiting 
for him, by the washerwoman finally, to go to Tunbridge. 
"Why did he stay behind, unless he was in love with either 
of the young ladies ? (and we say he wasn’t ) Could it be 
that he did not want to go ? Hath the gracious reader 
understood the meaning of the mystic S with which the 
last chapter commences, and in which the designer has 
feebly endeavored to depict the notorious Sindbad the 
sailor surmounted by that odious old man of the sea? 
What if Harry Warrington should be that sailor, and his 
fate that choking, deadening, inevitable old man ? What 
if for two days past he has felt those knees thiottling him 
round the neck ? if his fell aunPs purpose is answered, and 
if his late love is killed as dead by her poisonous communi- 
cations as Pair Kosamond was by her royal and legitimate 
rival ? Is Hero then lighting the lamp up, and getting 
ready the supper, whilst Leaiider is sitting comfortably 
with some other party, and never in the least thinking of 
taking to the water ? Ever since that coward’s blow was 
struck in Lady Maria s back by her own relative, surely 
kind hearts must pity her ladyship. I know she has faults 
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— aye, and ^vears falat^ luiii and faLe never mind what 
But a woman in ili^tresb, shall we not pity her — a lady of 
certain age. are we going to laugh at her because of her 
years ? Between her old aunt and her unhappy delusion, 
be sure iiiy Lady ^Mana E'^inond is having no very pleasant 
time ot it at Tunbridge Weils There is no one to protect 
her. ^ra<lam lieatrix has hei all to heiself. Lady ]Maria 
is poor, and hopes for money from her aunt Lady Maiia 
has a secret or two which the old woman knows, and 
brandishes over her. I for one am quite melted and grow 
soft-hearted as I think of her. Imagine her alone, and a 
victim to that old woman I Paint to yourself that antique 
Andromeda (if you please we will allow that rich flowing 
head of hair to fall over her shoulders ) chained to a rock on 
Mount Ephraim, and given up to that diagon of a baroness. 
Succor, Perseus I Come quickly with thy winged feet and 
fllashmg falchion * Perseus is not in the least hurry. The 
dragon has hei will of Andromeda for day after day, 

Haiiw Wariington, who would not have allowed his dis- 
located and mended shoulder to keep him from going out 
hunting, remained day after day contentedly at Oakhurst, 
with each dav finding the kindly folks who welcomed him 
more to Ins liking. Perhaps he had never, since his grand- 
father’s death, been in such good company. His lot had 
lain amongst fox-hunting Virginian squires, with whose 
society he had put up very contentedly, riding their horses, 
living" their lives, and sharing their punch-bowls. The 
ladies of his own and mother’s acquaintance were very well 
bred, and decorous, and iJious. no doubt, but somewhat 
narrow-minded. It was but a little place, his home, with 
its x^oiupous ways, small etiquettes and punctilios, small 
flatteries, small conversations and scandals. Until he had 
left the place some time after, he did not know how narrow 
and confined his life had been there. He was free enough 
personally. He had dogs and horses, and might shoot and 
hunt for "scores of miles round about: but the little lady 
mother domineered at home, and when there he had to 
submit to her influence and breathe her air. 

Here the lad found hunself in the midst of a circle 
where everything about him was incomparably gayer, 
brighter, and more free. He was living with a man and 
woman who had seen the woild. though they lived retired 
from it, who had both of them happened to enjoy from 
their earliest times the use not only of good books, but of 
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gootl comjianv — tlio&e live bookbj Avhicli are sucli pleasant 
and soni«-tiiiies sucli jjrotitable retuliug Society lias this 
good lit >a^t that it lessens our coneeit, by teaching us 
our inbigiiitirance, and making us acr|iiaiiited ^vith our 
betters Ii you are a young person who read this, depend 
lipon It. Mr or madam, tlieie is nothing more wholesome for 
you than to acknowledge and to as&ociate with your superiors. 
It I could, I would not have my sou Thomas first G-reek 
and Latin prize boy, first oar, and cock of the school 
Letter lor his soul s and body's welfare that he should have 
a good jdace, nut the fiist — a fair set of competitors round 
about him, and a good thrashing now and then, with a 
hearty shake afterwards of the hand vluch administered the 
beating lYhat honest man that can choose his lot would 
be a ])rince. let us say, and have all society walking back- 
Tvards before him, only obsequious household-gentlemen to 
ttdk to, and all mankind mum except when your high 
mightiness asks a question and gives permission to speak ? 
(Jne of the great henefits which Harry AYarrington received 
from this family, before vhose gate fate had shot him, was 
to begin to learn that he was a profoundly ignorant young 
fellow, and that there were many x^eople in the world far 
better than he knew himself to be Arrogant a little with 
some folks, in tlie company of his sux)eriors he w^as 
magnanimously docile We have seen how faithfully he 
admiied his brother at home, and his friend, the gallant 
young colonel of Mount Teinon : of the gentlemen his 
kinsmen at Castlewood, he had felt himself at least the 
equal. In Ins new acquaintance at Oakhurst, he found a 
man who had read far more books than Harry could pretend 
to judge of. who had seen the world and come unwounded 
out of it, as he had out of the dangers and battles which he 
had confronted, and who had goodness and honesty written 
on his face and breathing from his lips, for which qualities 
our brave lad had always an instinctive sympathy and 
predilection 

As for the women, they were the kindest, merriest, most 
agreeable he had as yet known. They were pleasanter than 
Parson Broadbent’s black-eyed daughter at home, whose 
laugh earned as far as a guru They were quite as well bred 
as the Castlewood ladies, with the excex)tion of Madam 
Beatrix (who, indeed, was as grand as an empress on some 
occasions) But somehow, after a talk with INIadam Bea- 
trix, and vast amusement and interest in her stories, the lad 
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would come away as ..irlii ta^te lu liis moiitli. and 

ianey all tiie wuild worked ab(;Ut Lim. Tlie Lam- 

berts were not s< meauu'^li : au 1 Lauliedi over jjages of ^Ir. 
Fielding, ainl cried over voliiLie's of -Mr. Itielnirdaon, coii- 
tainuig ]oke3 and inndents v/nirii woubl make Mrs. Grun- 
dy's liair stand on end. yet tlieii* meny }>rattle leit no bit- 
terue&s behind it : tlieir tales about tins neighbor and that 
were droll, not malicious ; the eouitesie-, ain i salutations Avitli 
which the folks of the little iwii'liooimg town leceived 
them, how kindly and cheerful ' their bounties how cordial ' 
( )f a truth it la good to be with good ])e(jple How good, 
Harry 'Warrington did not know at the time, perhaps, or 
until sub3ec|ueiit experience showed Iniii contrasts, or causetl 
him to feel remorse. Here was a tranf|iiil, sun&hiny day of 
a life that was to be agitated and stormy — a hapjjy hour or 
two to remember. Xot much haiipened dining the happy 
hour or two. It was only sweet sleep, pleasant waking, 
friendly welcome, serene pastime. The gates of the old 
house seemed to shut the wicked world out vSomehow, and 
the inhabitants withm to be bettei, and purer, and kinder 
than other people. He was not in love. Oh, no I not the 
least, either with saucy Hetty or generous Theodosia : but 
when the time came for going away, he fastened on both 
their hands, and felt an immense regard tor them. He 
thought he should like to know their brothers, and that 
they must be fine fellows ; ami as for Mrs. Lambeit, I be- 
lieve she was as sentimental at his depaiiau’e as if he had 
been the last volume ot * Claiissa. Hailowe."' 

“He is veiy kind and honest,'* said Theo. gravely, as, 
looking from the teriva.e. they saw liini and their father and 
servants iiding away on the road to Wchterham. 

‘•I don't think him stuxjid at all now." said little Hetty; 
•* and, mamma, I think he is very like a swan indeed.’’ 

“ It felt just like one of the boys gomg to school,” said 
mamma 

•Just like it.*’ said Theo, sadly. 

"I am glad he has got papa to ride with him to Wester- 
ham,"' resumed Miss Hetty, -'and that he bought Farmer 
Briggs's horse. I don't like his going to those Castlewood 
people. I am sure that Madam Bernstein is a wicked old 
woman. I expected to see her ride away on her crooked 
stick.” 

•• Hush, Hetty I " 

“ Do you think she would float if thev tried her in the 
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poinl. ’.A'ni oM Ilely <bd at Elinliur&t Tlie other 

(;M o± him — I mean the one with the 

tail /or/y* >iiH looked verv meUiieholy when she went 
away. n:d Madam IJeiii^tein whisked her otf with hei 
< iar»*L. an I ^he was obliged to go I don't care. Tlieo. I 
Lnfjf' she IS a wiike«l woman. You think everybody good, 
yua «Io, ’uecause you never do anything wrong yoursell.**' 

-My Tlieo is a good girl/' says the mother, looking 
fondly at both her daughtei‘3. 

- Then why do we call her a miseiable sinner ? 

-We aie all ^o. my loved* said mamma 

-What. papa, too * You know you don't think so," cries 
Miss Hesti r And to allow this was almost more than Mrs. 
Lambert could attord. 

*AVhat wa*!* that you told John to give to Mr. Warring- 
ton's black man *' " 

Mamma owned, vdth some shamefaeedness, it was a 
bottle of her cordial water and a cake which she had bid 
Betty make. - 1 feel quite like a mother to him, my dears. 
I can't help owning it, — and you know both our boys still 
like one of our cakes to take to school or college with 
them.*^ 
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FROM OAKHUEST TO TU^''BEID(TE 

AVIXG her 
lily handker- 
cliiet in token 
of adieu to the 
departing 
travellers, 
Mrb. Lamheii; 
and her girls 
watched them 
pacing leisure- 
ly on the first 
few hundred 
yards of their 
journey, and 
until such 
time as a tree- 
clumped cor- 
ner of the road 
hid them from 

the ladies’ view. Behind that clump of limes, the good ma- 
tron had many a time watched those she loved best disappear. 
Husband departing to battle and danger, sons to school, 
each after the other had gone on his way behind yonder 
green trees, returning as it pleased Heaven's will at his 
good time, and bringing pleasure and love back to the 
happy little family. Besides their own instinctive nature 
(which, to be sure, aids wonderfully in the matter), the lei- 
sure and contemplation attendant upon their home life serve 
to foster the tenderness and fidelity of our women. The 
men gone, there is all day to think about them, and to-mor- 
row and to-morrow — when there certainly will be a letter 
— and so on. There is the vacant room to go look at. 
where the boy slept last night, and the impression of his 
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carpet-bag is still on tbe bed. There is his whip hung up 
111 the hallj and his fishing-rod and basket — mute meino- 
ruils of the brief bygone pleasures. At dinner there comes 
up that cherry-tait, half of which our darling ate at tw’o 
o’clock in spite of his melancholy, and with a choking little 
sister on each side of him. The evening prayer is said 
without that young scholai’s voice to utter the due responses. 
jMidnight and silence come, and the good mother lies wake- 
ful, thinking how one of the dear accustomed brood is away 
from the nest. Morn breaks, home and holidays have 
passed away, and toil and labor have begun for him. So 
those rustling limes formed, as it vrere, a screen between 
the world and our ladies of the house at Oakhurst. Kind- 
hearted Mrs. Lambert always became silent and thoughtful, 
if by chance she and her girls walked up to the trees in the 
absence of the men of the family. She said she would 
like to carve their names upon the gray, silvered trunks, in 
the midst of true-lovers’ knots, as wms then the kindly 
fashion ; and Miss Theo, who had an exceedingly elegant 
turn that way, made some verses regarding the trees, which 
her delighted parent transmitted to a periodical of those 
days. 

“ Kow we are out of sight of the ladies,” says Colonel 
Lambert, giving a parting salute with his hat, as the pair 
of gentlemen trotted past the limes in question. I know 
my wife always w’-atches at her window until we are round 
this corner. I hope we shall have you seeing the trees and 
the house again, Mr. Warrington ; and the boys being at 
home, mayhap theie will be better sport for you ” 

never want to be haiDpier, sir, than I have been,” 
replied Mr. Wariington ; and I hope you will let me say 
that I feel as if I am leaving quite old friends behind me.” 

The friend at whose house we shall sup to-night hath a 
son, who is an old friend of our family, too, and my wife, 
who is an inveterate marriage-monger, would have made a 
match between him and one of my girls, but that the 
colonel hath chosen to fall in love with somebody else.” 

Ah !” sighed Mr, Warrington. 

Other folks have done the same thing. There were 
brave fellows before Agamemnon ” 

beg your pardon, sir. Is the gentleman’s name — 
Aga — ? I did not quite gather it,” meekly inquired th ' 
younger traveller 

•^hTo, his name is James Wolfe,” cried the colonel, smil 
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ing. He is a young fellow still, or what we call so, being 
scarce thiity years old He is the youngest lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, unless, to be sure, we except a few 
scores of our nobility, who take rank before us common 
folk/’ 

“ Of course, of course I ” says the coloneks young com- 
panion. with true colonial notions of aristocratic precedence. 

And I have seen him commanding captains, and very 
brave captains, who were thirty years his senior, and who 
had neither his merit nor his good fortune. But, lucky as 
he hath been, no one envies his superiority, for, indeed, 
most of us acknowledge that he is our superior. He is 
beloved by every man of our old regiment, and knows every 
one of them. He is a good scholar as well as a consummate 
soldier, and a master of many languages.’’ 

“ Ah, sir ! ” said Harry Wariington, with a sigh of great 
humility; feel that I have neglected my own youth 
sadly; and am come to England but an ignoramus. Had 
my dear brother been alive, he would have represented our 
name and our colony, too, better than I can do. George 
was a scholar ; George was a musician ; George could talk 
with the most learned people in our country, and I make no 
doubt would have held his own here. Do you know, sir, I 
am glad to have come home, and to you especially, if but to 
learn how ignorant I am ” 

If you know that well, ’tis a great gain already,” said 
the colonel, with a smile. 

At home, especially of late, and since we lost my brotlier, 
I used to think myself a mighty fine fellow, and have no 
doubt that the folks round about flattered me. I am wiser 
now, — that is, I hope I am, — though perhaps I am ^vrong, 
and only bragging again. But you see, sir, the gentry in 
our colony don’t know very much, except about dogs and 
horses, and betting and games. I wish I knew more about 
books, and less about them.” 

“Hay. Dogs and horses are very good books, too, in 
their way, and 'sve may read a deal of truth out of ’em. Some 
men are not made to be scholars, and may be very worthy citi- 
zens and gentlemen in spite of their ignorance. What call 
have all of us to be especially learned or wise, or to take a first 
])lace in the world ^ His royal highness is commander, and 
Martin Lambert is colonel, and Jack Hunt, who rides behind 
yonder, was a i)nvate soldier, and is now a very honest, 
worthy groom. So as we all do our best in oim station, it 
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matters not much whether that be high or low. Nay, how 
do we know what is high and Avkat is Jow? and w’^hether 
Jack's cunycoiiib, or niy epaulets, or his royal highnesses 
baton, may not turn out to be pretty equal ? When I began 
life, et mllitavi non sine — never mind what — I dreamed of 
success and honor ; now I think of duty, and yonder folks, 
from whom w^e parted a few hours ago Let us trot on, else 
we shall not reach Westerham before nightfall 

At Westerham the two friends were 'welcomed by then- 
hosts, a stately matron, an old soldier, w^hose recollections 
and services -were of five-and-forty years back, and the sou 
of this gentleman and lady, the lieutenant-colonel of Kings- 
ley^s regiment, that 'was then stationed at Maidstone, whence 
the colonel had come over on a brief visit to his parents. 
Harry looked 'wuth some curiosity at this oiheer, who, young 
as he was, had seen so much service, and obtained a char- 
acter so high. There 'vvms little of the beautiful in his face. 
He was very lean and very pale , his hair was red, his nose 
and cheek-bones were high; but he had a fine courtesy 
toward his elders, a cordial greeting towards his friends, 
and an animation in conversation which caused tliose who 
heard him to forget, even to admire his homely looks. 

Mr. Wairiiigton w^as going to Tunbiidge ^ Their James 
would bear him company, the lady of the house said, and 
whispered something to Colonel Lambert at supper which 
occasioned smiles and a knowing wink or two from that 
officer. He called for wine, and toasted ^‘hliss Lowther.^’ 
With all my heart,” cried the enthusiastic Colonel James, 
and drained his glass to the very last drop Mamina whis- 
pered her friend how James and the lady were going to 
make a match, and how she came of the famous Lowther 
family of the North. 

If she was the daughter of King Charlemagne,” cries 
Lambert, ^^she is not too good for James Wolfe, or for his 
mother’s son.” 

^^Mr Lambert would not say so if he knew her,” the 
young colonel declared 

^^Oh, of course, she is the priceless pearl, and you are 
nothing,” cries mamma. ^^No. I am of Colonel Lambert’s 
opinion ; and, if she brought all Cumberland to you for a 
jointure, I should say it was by James’s due. That is the 
way with ’em, Mr. Warrington. We tend our children 
through fevers, and measles, and whooping-cough, and 
small-pox, we send them to the army and can’t sleep at 
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night foi tlnnking ; Ave break our hearts at jDartmg with 
"cm, and having at home only for a week or two in 
the year, or maybe ten years, and, after all our care, theie 
comes a lass with a pair of bright eyes, and away goes our 
boy, and never cares a tig for us afterwards/' 

‘•And pray, my dear, how did you come to many James’s 
])apa?” said the elder Colonel Wolfe. And why didn't 
you stay at home with your parents ? " 

I>ecause James's papa was gouty, and wanted somebody 
to take care of him I supjjose ; not because I liked him a 
bit,” answers the lady: and so with much easy talk and 
kindness the evening passed away. 

On the morrow, and with many expressions of kindness 
and friendship for his late guest, Colonel Lambei*t gave 
over the young Virginian to Mr. Wolfe’s charge, and turned 
his horse's head homewards, while the two gentlemen sped 
towards Tunbridge Wells. Wolfe was m a hurry to reach 
the place; Harry Warrington was, perhaps, not quite so 
eager . nay, when Lambert rode towards liis own home, 
Harry’s thoughts followed him with a great deal of longing 
desire to the pailor at Oakhurst, where he had spent thiee 
da^'s 111 happy calm. Mr. Wolfe agreed in all Harry’s 
enthusiastic praises of Mr. Lambert, and of his wife, and of 
his daughteis, and of all that excellent family. To have 
such a good name, and to live such a life as Colonel Lam- 
bert’s,” said Wolfe, ^^seem to me now the height of human 
ambition.” 

^•And glory and honor?” asked Warrington. ^^Aie 
those nothing ? and would you give up the wiiming of 
them ? ” 

They were my dreams once,” answered the colonel, who 
had now different ideas of happiness, and now my desires 
are much more tranquil. I have followed aims ever since 
I was fourteen years of age. I have seen almost every 
kind of duty connected with my calling. I know ail the 
garrison towns m this country, and have had the honor to 
serve wherever there has been work to be done during the 
last ten years. I have done pretty near the whole of a sol- 
dier's dutv, except, indeed, the command of an army, which 
can hardly be hoped for by one of my years; and now, 
nietliinks, 1 would like quiet, books to read, a wife to love 
1110, and some children to dandle on my knee. I have im- 
agined some vsuoh Elysium for myself, Mr Warrington. 
True love is better than glory; and a tranquil fireside. 
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with, the woman of your heart seated by it, the greatest 
good the gods can send to us ” 

Harry imagined to himself the picture which his comrade 
called up. He said Yes m answer to the other’s remark , 
but, no doubt, did not give a very cheerful assent, for his 
companion obseived upon the expression of his face. 

^^You say ^Yes’ as if a fireside and a sweetheart were 
not particularly to your taste.” 

^^Why, look you, colonel, there are other things which 
a young fellow might like to enjoy. You have had sixteen 
years of the world : and I am but a few months away from 
my mother’s apron-strings. When I have seen a campaign 
or two, or six, as you have* when I have distinguished 
myself like Mr. Wolfe, and made the world talk of me, I 
then may think of retiring from it ” 

To these remarks, Mr. Wolfe, whose heart was full of a 
very different matter, replied by breaking out in a farther 
encomium of the joys of marriage; and a special rhapsody 
upon the beauties and merits of his mistress — a theme in- 
tensely interesting to himself, though not so, possibly, to 
his hearer, whose views regarding a married life, if he per- 
mitted himself to entertain any, were somewhat melancholy 
and despondent. A pleasant afternoon brought them to 
the end of their ride ; nor did any accident or incident ac- 
company it, save, perhaps, a mistake which Harry Warring- 
ton made at some lew miles’ distance from Tunbridge Wells, 
where two horsemen stopped them, whom Harry was for 
charging, pistol in hand, sup]>osing them to be highwaymen. 
Colonel Wolfe, laughing, bade Mr. Warrington reserve his 
fire, for these folks were only inn-keepers’ agents, and not 
robbers (except in their calling). Gumbo, whose horse ran 
away with him at this jmicture, was brought 

back after a great deal of bawling on his master’s part, 
and the two gentlemen rode into the little town, alighted 
at their inn, and then separated, each m quest of the ladies 
whom he had come to visit. 

Mr. Warrington found his aunt installed iii handsome 
lodgings, with a guard of London lackeys in her ante-room, 
and to follow her chair when she went abroad. tSlie received 
him with the utmost kindness. His cousin, my Lady Maria, 
was absent when he arrived : I don’t know whether the 
young gentleman was unhaxq^y seeing her ; or whether 
he disguised his feelings, oi whether Madame de Bernstein 
to(jk any note regarding them. 
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^ A beau in a neb figured suit, the first specimen of the 
kind Harry had seen, and two dowagers with voluminous 
hoops and plenty of rouge, were on a visit to the baroness 
when her nephew made his bow to her. She inti oduced the 
young man to these pei’bonages as her nephew, the young 
Croesus out of Virginia, ot whom they had heard. She 
talked about the immensity of Ins estate, which was as large 
as Kent ; and, as she had read, infinitely more fruitful. She 
mentioned how her half-sister, Madam Esmond, was called 
Princess Pocahontas in her own country. She never tired 
in her piaises of mother and son, of then* riches and their 
good qualities. The beau shook the young man by the hand, 
and was delighted to have the honor to make his acquaint- 
ance. The ladies praised him to his aunt so loudly that 
the modest youth was fain to blush at their compliments. 
They went away to inform the Tunbridge society of the 
news of his arrival. The little jilace was soon buzzing with 
accounts of the 'wealth, the good breeding, and the good 
looks of the Virginian 

‘^You could not have come at a better moment, my dear,” 
the baroness said to her nephew, as her visitors departed 
with many courtesies and congees. Those three individ- 
uals have the most active tongues in the Wells. They will 
trumpet your good qualities in every company where they 
go. I have introduced you to a hundred people already, 
and, heaven help me ! have told all sorts of fibs about the 
geography of Virginia in order to describe your estate. It 
is a prodigious large one, but I am afraid I have magnified 
it I have filled it with all sorts of wonderful animals, 
gold mines, spices , I am not sure I have not said diamonds. 
As for your negroes, I have given your mother armies of 
them ; and, in fact, represented her as a sovereign princess 
reigning over a magnificent dominion. So she has a magni- 
ficent dominion . I cannot tell to a few hundred thousand 
pounds how much her yearly income is, but I have no doubt 
it IS a very great one. And you must prepare, sir, to be 
treated here as the heir-apparent of this royal lady. Do 
not let your head be turned ! From this day forth you are 
going to be flattered as you have never been flattered in 
your life.” 

“ And to what end, ma’am ? ” asked the young gentleman. 

I see no reason why T should be reputed so rich, or get so 
much flattery.” 

In the first i)lace, sir, you must not contradict your old 
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aunt, wlio has no desire to be made a fool of before liei 
company. And as for your reputation, you must know we 
found it here almost ready-made on our arrival. A London 
newspaper has somehow heard of you, and come out with a 
story of the immense wealth of a young* gentleman from 
Virginia lately landed, and a cousin of my Lord Castle wood. 
Immensely wealthy you are, and can't help yourself. All 
the Avorld is eager to see you. You shall go to church to- 
morrow morning, and see how the whole congregation will 
turn away from its books and prayers, to worship the golden 
calf in your person. You would not have had me unde- 
ceive them, would you, and speak ill of my own flesh and 
blood 

“But how am I bettered by this reputation for money 
asked Harry. 

“You are making your entry into the woj*ld, and the 
gold key will open most of its doors to you. To be 
thought rich is as good as to be rich. You need not spend 
much money People will say that you hoard it, and your 
reputation for avarice will do you good lather than harm 
YouTl see how the iiiotheis will smile upon you, and the 
daughters will eouitesy f Don’t look surprised ! When 1 
was a young woman myself 1 did as all the rest of the woild 
did, and tried to better myself by more than one desperate 
attempt at a good marriage. Your poor grandmother, who 
was a saint upon earth to be sure, bating a little jealousy, 
used to scold me, and called me -worldly. Worldly, my 
dear ! So is the world worldly ; and we must serve it as it 
serves us ; and give it nothing for nothing. Mr. Henry 
Esmond Warrington — I can’t help loving the two flrst 
names, sir, old woman as I am, and that I tell you — on 
coining here or to London, would have been nobody. Our 
protection would have helj^ed him but little. Our family 
has little credit, and, eiitre noicb^ not much reimtation. I 
suppose you know that Castlewood Avas more than susiiected 
in ’45, and hath since ruined himself by play ? ” 

Harry had never heard about Lord OastleAVOod or his 
reputation. 

“He never had much to lose, but he has lost that and 
more : his wretched estate is eaten u]) with mortgages. He 
has been at all sorts of schemes to raise money : — my deai, 
he has been so desperate at times that L did not think my 
diamonds Avere safe Avith him ; and have travelled to and 
from CastlcAvood Avithont them. Terrible, isn’t it, to speak 
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so of one’s own nephew ? But you are my nephew, too, 
and not spoiled by the world yet, and I wish to warn you 
ot its wickedness. I heard of your play-doings with Will 
and the chaplain, but they could do you no haun — nay, 1 
am told you had the l)etter of them. Had you played with 
Castlewood, you would have had no such luck • and you 
would have played, had not an old aunt of youis warned my 
Lord Castlewood to keeii his hands off you.” 

What, ma'am, did you interfere to preserve me ? ” 

“ I kept his clutches olf from you : be thankful that you 
are come out ot that ogre’s deii with any flesh on your 
bones 1 ]\[y dear, it has been the rage and passion of all 

our family. JMy poor silly brother played ; both his wives 
played, especially the last one, who has little else to live upon 
now but her nightly assemblies in London, and the money 
for the cards. I would not trust her at Castlewood alone 
with you: the passion is too strong for them, and they 
would fall upon you, and fleece you ; and then fall upon 
each other, and fight for the plunder. * But for his place 
about the court my i)Oor nexihew hath nothing, and that is 
Will’s fortune, too, sir, and Maria’s and her sister’s ” 

And are they, too, fond of the cards ? ” 

^^Ho; to do poor Molly justice, gaming is not her pas- 
sion; but when she is amongst them in London, little 
Fanny will bet her eyes out of her head. I know what the 
passion is, sir : do not look so astonished ; I have had it, 
as I had the measles when T was a child. I am not 
cured quite. For a poor old woman there is nothing left 
but that. You will see some high play at my card-tables 
to-night. Hush! my dear It was that I wanted, and 
without which I monied so at Castlewood ! I could not 
win of my nieces or their mother. They would not pay if 
they lost. 'Tis best to warn you, my dear, m time, lest you 
should be shocked by the discovery. I can’t live without 
the cards, there’s the truth.” 

A few days before, and while staying with his Castle- 
wood relatives, Harry, who loved cards, and cock-fighting, 
and betting, and every conceivable sport himself, would 
have laughed very likely at this confession Amongst that 
family into whose society he had fallen, many things were 
laughed at, over which some folks looked grave. Faith and 
honor were laughed at ; pure lives were disbelieved ; selfish- 
ness was proclaimed as common ])racti(*e, wsacred duties 
were sneeringly spoken of, and vice flippantly condoned. 
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These were no Pharisees : they professed no hypocrisy of 
viitue, they flung no stones at discoveied sinners • — they 
smiled, shrugged their shoulders, and passed on. The 
members of this family did not pretend to be a whit better 
than their neighbors, whom they despised heartily; they 
lived quite familiarly with the folks about whom and whose 
wives they told such wicked, funny stories ; they took then- 
share of what pleasure or plunder came to hand, and lived 
from day to day till their last day came for them. Of 
course there are no such people now; and human nature 
is very much changed in the last hundred years. At any 
rate, card-playing is greatly out of mode: about that there 
can be no doubt ; and very likely there aie not six ladies of 
fashion in London, who know the difference between Spa- 
dille and Manille. 

“How dreadfully dull 3"ou must have found those hum- 
drum people at that village where we left you — but the 
savages were very kind to you, child ! ” said Madame de 
Bernstein, patting the young man^s cheek with her pretty 
old hand. 

“Thejr were very kind ; and it was not at all dull, ma^am, 
and I think they are some of the best people in the world,” 
said Harry, with his face flushing uj^. His aunt’s tone 
jarred upon him He could not bear that an}" one should 
speak or think lightly of the new friends whom he had 
found. He did not want them in such company 

The old lady, imperious and prompt to anger, was about 
to resent the check she had received, but a second thought 
made her pause “ Those two girls,” she thought, “ a sick- 
bed — an interesting stranger — of course he has been fall- 
ing in love with one of them.” Madam Bernstein looked 
round with a mischievous glance at Lady Maria, who entered 
the room at this juncture. 
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NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

OTJSIN ]MAEIA made her 
appearance, attended by a 
couple o± gardener’s boys 
bearing baskets of fiowers, 
with which it was pro- 
posed to decorate Madame 
de Bernstein’s drawing- 
room against the arriYal 
of her ladyship’s com- 
pany. Three footmen in 
livery, gorgeously laced 
with worsted, set out 
twice as many card-tables 
A major-domo in black 
and a bag, with fine laced 
ruffles, and looking as if 
he ought to have a sword 
by his side, followed the 
lackeys bearing fasces of 
wax-candles, of which he 
placed a pair on each card-table, and in the silver sconces 
on the wainscoted wall that was now gilt with the slanting 
rays of the sun, as was the pros]pect of the green common 
bevond, with its rocks and elumx3S of trees and houses 
twinkling in the sunshine. Groups of many-colored figures 
in hoops and powder and brocade sauntered over the green, 
and dappled the plain with their shadows. On the other 
side from the baroness’s windows you saw the Pantiles, 
where a perpetual fair was held, and heard the clatter and 
buzzing of the company. A band of music was here per- 
forming for the benefit of the visitors to the Wells. 
Madam Bermstcin’s (diief sitting-room might not suit a 
recduse or a student, but for tliose who liked bustle, gayety, 
a bright (*ross light, and a view of all that was going on in 
TOL I.— 10 241 
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the cheery Imsy place; uo lodging could be pleasanter. And 
when the windows were lighted up, the passengers walking 
below were aware that her ladyship was at home and hold- 
ing a card-assembly, to which an introduction was easy 
enough By the way, in speaking of the past, I think tht^ 
night-life of society a hundred years since was rather a d(n*k 
life. There was not one wax-candle for ten which we now 
see in a lady's drawing-room . let alone gas and the won- 
drous new illuminations of (ilu])s Horrible guttering tallow 
smoked and stunk in passages. The eandle-snulfer 'was a 
notorious officer in the theatre. See Hogarth^s pictures 
how dark they are, and how his feasts are, as it were, be- 
grimed with tallow’ In ^‘Marriage li la Mode,” in Lord 
Viscount Scpianderfiekbs grand saloons, where he and his 
wife are sitting yawning before the horror-stricken steward 
when then* party is over — there are but eight candles — 
one on each card-table, and half-a-dozen in a brass chande- 
lier. If Jack Biiefless convoked his friends to oysters and 
beer in his chambers, Pump Court, he would^ have twice as 
many. Let us comfort ourselves by thinking that Louis 
Quatorze in all his glory held his revels in the dark, and 
bless hEr Price and other Lueiferoixs benefactors of man- 
kind, for banishing the abominable mutton of our youth. 

So Maria with her flowers (herself the fairest flower) 
popped her roses, sweetwilliams, and so forth, in vases lieie 
and there, and adorned the apartment to the best of her art 
She lingered fondly over this bo'wl and that dragon ,]ar, 
casting but sly timid glances the while at young Cousin 
Plarry, whose own blush would have become any young 
woman, and you might have thought that she possibly in- 
tended to outstay her aunt ; but that baroness, seated in Imr 
armchair, hei crooked tortoise-shell stick in her hand, 
pointed the servants imperiously to their duty , rated one 
and the other soundly* Tom for having a dam in his 
stocking; John for having greased Ins locks too juofnsclv 
out of the candle-liox; and so foith — keejuug a stern domi- 
nation over them. Another icinark concerning ])Oor Jeanu's 
of a bundled years ago . freames slept two in a bed, four in 
a room, and that looni a cellai veiy likely, and In' wasln*d 
in a trough such as you would hardly see any wh(‘r(‘ iii Lon- 
don now out of the bari*a(*.ks of her maiesty’s Foot CJuards. 

If Maria hoped a present interview, her fond In'ari. was 
disappointed. Where are you going lo dim', Harry*-*” 
asks Madame de Bernstein. “ AEy niece Maria and I shiill 
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have a chicken in the little parloi — 1 think you should go 
to the best oidmary. Tlieie is one at the ‘White Horse ^ at 
three, ^ve shall hear his bell in a minute or two. And you 
will understand, sir, that you ought not to spare expense, 
but behave like Piineess Pocahontas’s son. Your trunks 
have been taken over to the lodging I have engaged for 
\ on. It is not good for a lad to be always hanging about 
the aprons of two old ’women. Is it, hlaria ? ” 

No,” says her ladyshij), dropping her meek eyes, whilst 
the other lady's glaied in triumph. I think Andromeda 
had been a good deal exposed to the Hiagon in the course 
of the last live oi six days; and if Perseus had cut the 
latter’s cruel head off, he would have committed not un- 
justifiable monstiicide. But he did not bare sword or 
shield ; he only looked mechanically at the lackeys in 
tawny and blue as the}' creaked about the room. 

“And there are good meicers and tailors from London 
always here to wait on the company at the Wells. You 
had better see them, uiy deal*, for your suit is not of the 
veiy last fashion — a little lace — ” 

“I can’t go out of mourning, ma’am,” said the young 
man, looking down at hin sables. 

“Ho, sir,” cried the lady, rustling up from her chair and 
rising on her cane, “wear black for yom brother till you 
are as old as Methuselah, if you like I am suie I don’t 
want to prevent you I only want you to dress, and to do 
like other x>eople, and make a figure woithy of your name.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr Warrington, with great state, “ I 
have not done anything to disgi‘ace it that i know.” 

Why did the old woman stop and give a little start, as if 
she had been struck Let bygones be bygones. She and 
the boy had a score of little passages of this kind in which 
swords were crossed and thrusts raxiidly dealt or parried. 
She liked Harry none the woise lor Ins courage in facing 
lier. “ Sure a little finer linen than that shirt you wear 
will not be a disgrace to you, sir,” she said, with rather a 
to reed laugh. 

Harry bowed and blushed. It was one of the homely 
gifts of Ins Oakhurst friends. He felt ^deased somehow to 
think he wore it ; thought of the new friends, so good, so 
])ui*e, so simple, so kindly, vutli immense tenderness, and 
felt, -while invested in this garment, as if evil could not 
tou(*h him. He said he would go to Ms lodging, and make 
a x)oint of returning ariayed in the best linen he had. 
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“Come back here, sir,” said Madam Bernstein, “and if 
our company has not arrived, Maria and I will hncl some 
ruffles for you ! ” And herewith, under a footman’s guid- 
ance, the young fellow walked olf to his new lodgings. 

Harry found not only handsome and spacious apartments 
provided for him, but a groom iii attendance waiting to be 
engaged by his honor, and a second valet, if he was inclined 
to hire one, to wait upon Mr Gumbo Ere he had been 
many minutes m his rooms, emissaries from a London 
tailor and bootmaker waited on him with the cards and 
compliments of their employers, Messrs Begiiier and lull ; 
the best articles in his modest wardrobe were laid out by 
Gumbo, and the finest linen with which Ins thrifty Vir- 
ginian mother had provided him Visions of the snow- 
surrounded home in his own country, of the crackling logs 
and the trim, quiet ladies working by the fire, rose up be- 
fore him. For the first time a little thought that the 
homely clothes were not quite smart enough, the home- 
worked linen not so fine as it might be, crossed the young 
man's mind. That he should be ashamed of anything be- 
longing to him or to Oastlewood » That was strange. The 
simple folks there were only too well satisfied with all 
things that were done, or said, or produced at Oastlewood ; 
and Madam Esmond, when she sent her son forth on his 
travels, thought no young nobleman need be better pro- 
vided The clothes might have fitted better and been of a 
later fashion, to be sure — but still the young fellow pre- 
sented a comely figure enough when he issued from his 
apartments, his toilet over; and Gumbo, calling a chair, 
marched beside it, until they reached the ordinary where 
the young gentleman was to dine. 

Heie he expected to find the beau whose acquaintance he 
had made a few hours before at his aunt’s lodging, and who 
had indicated to Harry that the “ White Horse ” was the 
most modish place for dining at the Wells, and ho. men- 
tioned his friend’s name to the host * but the landlord and 
waiters, leading him into the rooin with many smiles and 
bows, assured his honor that his honor did not need any 
other introduction than his own, helped him to hang up his 
coat and sword on a peg, asked him whether he would 
drink Burgundy, Pontac, or Champagne to his dinner, and 
led him to a table 

Though the most fashionable ordinary in the village, the 
“ White Horse ” did not happen to be crowded on this day. 
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Monsieur Baibeau, the landlord, informed Harry that there 
was a great entertaiiinient at Summer Hill, which had 
taken away most of the company, indeed, when Harry 
entered the room, there were but four other gentlemen m 
it. Two of these guests weie drinking wine, and had fin- 
ished then dinner, the other two were yoiiiig men in the 
midst of their meal, to whom the landlord, as he passed, 
must have whispered the name of the new-comer, for they 
looked at him with some appearance of interest, and made 
him a slight bow across the table as the smiling host bustled 
away for Harry's dinner. 

Mr. ‘Warrington returned the salute of the two gentle- 
men who bade him welcome to Tunbridge, and hoped he 
w’-Quld like the place upon better acquaintance Then they 
smiled and exchanged waggish looks with each other, of 
which Harry did not unclerstand the meaning, nor why 
they cast knowing glances at the two other guests over 
their wine. 

One of these persons was in a somewhat tarnished velvet 
coat, with a huge queue and bag, and voluminous ruffles 
and embroidery. The other was a little beetle-browed, 
hook-nosed, high-shouldered gentleman, whom his opposite 
companion addressed as milor, or my lord, in a very high 
voice. My lord, who was sipping the wine before him, 
barely glanced at the new-comer, and then addressed him- 
self to his own companion. 

“And so you know the nephew of the old woman — the 
Croesus who comes to arrive ? 

“You’re thrown out there. Jack’” says one yoimg gen- 
tleman to the other. 

“Hever could manage the lingo,” said Jack. The two 
elders had begun to speak in the Fiench language. 

“But assuredly, my dear lord!” says the gentleman 
with the long queue. 

“You have shown energy, my dear baron ’ — He has been 
here but two hours. My people told me of him only as I 
came to dinner.” 

I knew him before I — I have met him often in London 
with the liaioness and my lord, his cousin,” said the baron, 

A smoking soup for Harry here came in, borne by the 
smiling host. “Behold, sir! Behold a potage of my 
fashion ’ ” says my landlord, laying down the dish and 
w]nsp(*rnig to Harry the celebrated name of the nobleman 
op})OSite. Harry thanked Monsieur Ihirbeau in Ins own 
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language, upon which the foreign gentleman, turning 
round, grinned most graciously at Harry, and said, Fous 
bossedez notre langue barfaidement, Monsieur ” hlr AVar- 
rmgton had hever heard the French language pionounced 
in that manner in Canada He bowed in return to the 
foreign gentleman 

Tell me more about the Croesus, my good baron,” con- 
tinued his lordship, speaking rather superciliously to his 
companion, and taking no notice of Haiiy, which perhaps 
somewhat nettled the young man 

What will you that I tell you, my dear lord ^ Croesus 
is a youth like other youths ; he is tall, like other youths , 
he IS awkward, like other youths ; he has black haii, as they 
all have who come from the Indies Lodgings have been 
taken for him at Mrs. Eose's toy-shop ” 

“I have lodgings there too,” thought Mr Warrington. 

A^Tio is Croesus they are talking of ? How good the soup 

IS f ” 

^'He travels with a large retinue,” the baron continued, 
“four servants, two post-chaises, and a pair of outriders. 
His chief attendant is a black man, who saved his life fiom 
the savages in America, and who will not heai*, on any ac- 
count, of being made free. He persists in wearing mourning 
for his elder brother, from whom he inherits his principal- 
ity ” 

“Could anything console you for the death of yours, 
chevalier ^ ” cried out the elder gentleman. 

“ Milor f his property might,” said the chevalier, which 
you know is not small ” 

“ Your brother lives on his patrimony — which you have 
told me IS immense — you by your industry, my dear 
chevalier.” 

“ Milor ! ” cries the individual addressed as chevalier 

“ By your industry or your esjuit, — how much more 
noble ! Shall you be at the baroness’s to-night ? Slu» 
ought to be a little of your parents, chevalier ? ” 

“Again I fail to comprehend your lordship,” said the 
other gentleman, rather sulkily. 

“Why, she is a woman of great wit — she is of noble 
birth — she has undergone strange adventures — she has 
but little principle (there you happily have tlie advantage 
of her). But what care we men of the world You in- 
tend to go and play with the young Creole, no doubt, and 
get as much money from him as you can. By the way, 
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baron, suppose he should be a that young Creole ? 

Suppose our excellent friend has invented him up in Lon- 
don, and brings lum dovrn with his character for wealth to 
prey upon the innocent folks here ? 

“ J’y ai souvent pense, milor,’’ says the little baron, plac- 
ing his finger to his nose veiy knowingly ; “ that baioness 
IS capable of anything.” 

baron — a baroness, que voulez-vous, my friend? 1 
mean the late lamented husband. Do you know who he was ? 

Intimately. A more notorious villain never dealt a 
card. At Venice^ at Brussels, at Spa, at Vienna — the jails 
of every one of which places he knew. I knew the man, 
my lord ” 

I thought you would I saw him at The Hague, where I 
first had the honor of meeting you, and a more disreputable 
rogue never entered my doors. A minister must open them 
to all sorts of people, baron, — spies, sharpers, ruffians of 
every sort ” 

Barbleu, niilor, how you treat them ! ” says my lord^s 
companion. 

“A man of iiiy rank, my friend — of the rank I held then 
— of coui’se, must see all sorts of people — entre autres your 
acquaintance. What his wife could want with such a name 
as Ins I can’t conceive ” 

Apparently, it was better than the lady^s own.” 

Ettectively ’ So I have heard of my friend Paddy chang- 
ing clothes with the scarecrow. I don’t know which name 
is the most distinguished, that of the English bishop, or the 
G-erman baron,” 

My loid,” cried the other gentleman, using and laying 
his hand on a large star on his coat, you forget that I, too, 
am a baron and a chevalier of the Holy Homan — ” 

— Order of the Spin ’ — not in the least, my dear knight 
and baron ! You will have no more wine ? We shall meet 
at Madame de Bernstein’s to-night.” The knight and baron 
quitted the table, felt in his embroidered pockets, as if for 
money to give the waiter, who brought him his great 
laced hat, and, waving that menial olf with a hand sur- 
rounded by large ruffles and blazing rings, he stalked away 
from the room 

It was only when the person addressed as my lord had 
begun to speak of the bishop’s widow and the German 
baron’s wife that Harry Warrington was aware how his aunt 
and himself had been the subject of the two gentlemen’s 
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conyei'sation- Ere the conviction had settled itself on his 
mind, one of the speakers had quitted the room, and the 
other turning to a table at -^vliioh two gentlemen sat, said, 
“ What a little sliarper it is ! Everything I said about Bern- 
stein relates mutato nomine to him I knew the fellow to 
be a spy and a logue. He has changed his leligion I don t 
know how many times I had him turned out of The Hague 
myself Avhen I was ambassador, and I know he was caned 
m ViennaJ^ 

“ I wonder my Lord Chesterfield associates with such a 
villain ! ” called out Harry from his table. The other couple 
of diners looked at him. To his surprise the nobleman so 
addressed w^eiit on talking 

There cannot be a moiefieffe coqiim than this Poellnitz:. 
Why, heaven Ije thanked, he has actually left me my snutt- 
box! You laugh the fellow is c.apable of taking it'' 
And my lord thought it was his own satire at which the 
young men weie laughing 

You are quite right, siiV^ said one of the two diners, turn- 
ing to Mr. Warrington, though, saving your presence, I don’t 
knoiv what business it is of youis My lord will iday wnth 
anybody who will set him Don^t be alarmed, he is as cleat 
as a post, and did not hear a word that you said , and that’s 
why my lord ■will jilay with anybody who ivill put a pacjk ot 
cards before him, and that is the reason why he consorts 
with this rogue.” 

“ Faith, I know other noblemen who are not paiticiilar as 
to their company,” says Mr. Jack. 

“Do you mean because I associate with you ? I know my 
company, my good friend, and I defy most men to have tin* 
better of me.” 

l!^ot having paid the least attention to Mr. Warrington’s 
angry interruption, my lord opposite was talking in 1ns 
favorite French with Monsieur Barbeau, the landlord, and 
graciously complimenting him on his dinner. The host 
bowed again and again ; was enchanted that his oxciolleiK'.y 
was satisfied , had not forgotten the ait wliudi he had learned 
when he was a young man m his excellouoy's kingdom oT 
Ireland The salmi was to my lord’s liking He had just 
served a dish to the young American seigneur who sat 
opposite, the gentleman from Virginia. 

“To whom ”” My lord’s pale face became red for a mo- 
ment, as he asked this question, and looked towards Harry 
Warrington, opposite to him. 
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tile young gentleman troin Yiiginia wno lias just ar- 
rived, and wh.0 peii'ectly possesses oui beautiful language ! 
says Mr. Baibeau, thinking to kill two birds, as it were, with 
this one stone of a compliment. 

“ And to whom your lordship will be answerable for lan- 
guage reflecting upon my family, and uttered in the presence 
of these gentlemen,” cued out Mr Wairington, at the top 
of his voice, determined that his opponent should hear. 

“ You must go and call into his eai, and then he may per- 
chance hear you,” said one of the youngei guests 

will take care that his lordship shall understand* my 
meaning oneway or other,” Mr. Warrington said, with much 
dignity : “ and will not suffer calumnies regarding my rela- 
tives to be uttered by him or any othei man ! ” 

Whilst Harry was sjieaking, the little nobleman opposite 
to him did not hear him, but had time suflicient to anange 
his own reply. He had iisen, passing his handkerchief once 
or twice across his mouth, and laying his slim fingers on the 
table, ^^fcsir,” said he, “'you will believe, on the woid of a 
gentleman, tliat I had no idea before whom I was speaking, 
and it seems that my acquaintance. Monsieur de Poellnitz, 
knew you no better than myself. Had I known you, believe 
me that I should have been the last man in the world to 
utter a syllable that should give you annoyance ; and I ten- 
der you my i egrets and apologies before my Lord March and 
Mr. Morns here present 

To these words, Mr. Warrington could only make a bow, 
and mumble out a few words of acknowledgment : which 
speech having made believe to hear, my loid made Harry 
another very profound bow, and saying he should have the 
honor of waiting upon Mr. AVariington at his lodgings, 
saluted the company, and went away. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IN WHICH WE ARE AT A VERY GREAT DISTANCE FROM 
OAKHDRST. 

ITHIlSr the precincts of the 
« White Horse Tavern/^ and com- 
ing up to the windows of the eat- 
ing-room, was a bowling-green, 
with a table or two, where guests 
might sit and partake of punch 
or tea. The three gentlemen 
having come to an end of their 
dinner about the same time, Mr. 
Morris proposed that they should 
adjourn to the Green, and there 
drink a cool bottle. ^^Jack 
Morris would adjourn to the 
^ Dust Hole,’ as a pretext for a 
fresh drink,” said my lord. On 
which Jack said he supposed 
each gentleman had his own fa- 
vorite way of going to the deuce. 
His weakness-, he owned, was a bottle. 

^^My Lord Chesterfield’s deuce is deuce-ace,” says 
Lord March. “ His lordship can’t keep away from the cards 
or dice.” 

My Lord March has not one devil, but several devils. 
He loves gambling, he loves horse-racing, he loves betting, 
he loves drinking, he loves eating, he loves money, he loves 
women j and you have fallen into bad company, Mr. War- 
rington, when you lighted upon his lordship. He will play 
you for every acre you have in Virginia.” 

^^With the greatest pleasure in life, Mr. Warrington!” 
interposes my lord. 

And for all your tobacco, and for all your spices, and for 
all your slaves, and for all your oxen and asses, and for 
everything that is yours.” • 
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Shall we begin now, Jack? you aie nevei without a 
dice-box or a bottle-screw. I will set Mr. Warrington for 
what he likes.” 

“ Unfortunately, my lord, the tobacco, and the slares, and 
the asses, and the oxen, are not mine as yet. I am just of 
age, and my mother, sc^arce twenty years older, has quite as 
good chance of long life as I have".” 

I will bet you that you survive her I will pay you a 
sum now against four times the sum to be paid at her death. 
I will set you a fair sum over this table against the re- 
version of your estate in Virginia at the old lady’s de- 
parture. What do you call your place ” 

Castlewood ” 

“ A principality, I hear it is. I will bet that its value has 
been exaggerated ten times at least amongst the quidnuncs 
here. How came you by the name of Castlewood ? — you 
are related to my lord? Oh, stay: I know, — my lady, 
your mother, descends from the real head of the house. He 
took the losing side in ’15. I have had the story a dozen 
times from my old duchess. She knew your grandfather. 
He was friend of Addison and Steele, and Pope and Milton, 
I dare say, and the bigwigs. It is a pity he did not stay at 
home, and transport the other branch of the family to the 
plantations.” 

have 3 ust been staying at Castlewood with my cousin 
there,” remarked Mr Warrington. 

“Hm! Did you play with him? He’s fond of paste- 
board and bones.” 

‘^Hever but for sixpences and a pool of commerce with 
the ladies.” 

“ So much the better for both of you. But you played 
with Will Esmond if he was at home ? I will lay ten to 
one you played with Will Esmond.” 

Harry blushed, and owned that of an evening his cousin 
and he had had a few games at cards. 

“And Tom Sampson, the chaplain,” cried Jack Morris, 
“ "Was he of the party ? I wager that Tom made a third, 
and the Lord deliver you from Tom and Will Esmond to- 
gether ’ ” 

“ Kay. The truth is, I won of both of them,” said Mr. 
Warrington. 

“ And they paid you ? Well, miracles will never cease ! ” 

“ I did not say anything ol)out miracles,” remarked Mr. 
Harry, smiling over Ins wine 
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‘‘ And you don't tell tales out of school — and so much 
the better; Mr. Warrington ” says my lord 

“ If Mr Warrington has been to school to Lord Castle- 
wood and Will Esmond; your tutors must have cost you 
a pretty penny, mustn’t they, March ^ ” 

Must they, Morris ? ’’ said my lord, as if he only half 
liked the othei's familiaiity 

Both of the two gentlemen were dressed alike, in small 
scratch-wigs without powder, in blue frocks with plate but- 
tons, in buckskins and riding-boots, in little hats with a 
narrow cord of lace, and no outward mark of fashion 

*^‘1 don’t care for indoor games much, my lord,” says 
Harry, warming with his wine ; but I should like to go to 
Newmarket, and long to see a good English hunting-field ” 

“ We will show you Newmarket and the hunting-field, sir. 
Can you ride pretty well ? ” 

think I can,” Harry said; ^^and I can shoot pretty 
well, and ]ump some.” 

What’s youi weight? I bet you we weigh even, or 
I weigh most I bet you Jack Morris beats you at birds oi 
a mark at five-and-twenty paces. I bet you I ]ump farther 
than you on flat ground, here on this green.” 

don’t know Mr. Morris’s shooting — I never saw eithei 
gentleman before — but 1 take your bets, my lord, at what 
you please,” cues Harry, who by this time was more than 
waim with Burgundy. 

Ponies on each ! ” cried my lord. 

Done and done ! ” cried my lord and Harry together. 
The young man thought it was for the honor of Ins country 
not to be ashamed of any bet made to him. 

“We can try the last bet now, if your feet are pretty 
steady,” said my lord, springing up, stretching his arms and 
limbs, and looking at the crisp dry grass. He drew his 
boots off, then Ins coat and waistcoat, buckling his belt 
round his waist, and flinging his clothes down to the ground. 

Harry had more respect for his garments. It was Ins 
best suit. He took off the velvet coat and waistcoat, folded 
them up daintily, and, as the two or three tables round were 
slopped with drink, went to place the clothes on a table in 
the eatmg-room, of which the windows were open. 

Here a new guest had entered; and this was no other 
than Mr. Wolfe, who was soberly eating a chicken and salad, 
with a modest pint of wine. Harry was in high spirits. He 
told the colonel he had a bet with my Lord March — would 
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Colonel Wolfe stcincl linn lialves The colonel said he was 
too poor to Let. Would he come out and see fair play ? 
That he would witli all his heait Colonel Wolfe set down 
Ins glass, and stalked through the open window after his 
young fiiend 

\Wio IS that tallow-faced Put with the cairoty hair ? 
says J ack Morris, on whom the Burgundy had had its due 
efecit. 

Mr. Warrington explained that this was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wolfe, of the 2()th Begiment 

^*Your humble servant, gentlemen says the colonel, 
making the company a rigid military bow. 

iTever saw such a figure in my life ! ” cries Jack Morris. 
“ Did you — March ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, I think you said March ? ’’ said the 
colonel, looking very much surprised. 

“I am the Earl of March, sir, at Colonel Wolfe’s service,” 
said the nobleman, bowing. My friend, IMr. Morns, is so 
intimate with me, that, after dinner, we are quite like 
brothers ” 

“Why IS not all Tunbridge Wells by to hear tins'?” 
thought Morris. And he was so delighted that he shouted 
out, “ Two to one on my lord ! ” 

“ Done ! ” calls out Mr. Warrington ; and the enthusiastic 
Jack was obliged to cry “Done ^ ” too. 

“ Take him, colonel,” Harry whispers to his friend. 

But the colonel said he could not afford to lose, and 
therefore could not hope to win. 

“I see you have won one of our bets already, Mr. War- 
rington,” my Lord March remarked. “I am taller than 
you by an inch or two, but you are broader round the 
shoulders.” 

“ Pooh, my dear Will ! I bet you you weigh twice as much 
as he does ’ ” cries Jack Morris 

“Done, Jack!” says my lord, laughing “The bets are 
all pomes. Will you take him, Mr. Warrington ? ” 

“No, my dear fellow — one’s enough,” says Jack. 

^‘Yery good, my dear fellow,” says my lord; “and now 
we will settle the other wager.” 

Having already arrayed himself in his best silk stock- 
ings, black satin-net breVches^ and neatest pumps, Harry did 
not care to take off his shoes as his antagonist had done, 
whose heavy ndiiig-boots and spurs were, to be sure, little 
calculated for leaping They had before them a fine even 
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green turf of some thirty yards m length, enough for a run 
and enough for a jump A gravel-walk ran around this green, 
which beyond was a wall and gate-sign — a field azure, bear- 
ing the Hanoveiian White Horse i*aiiipart between two skit- 
tles proper, and for motto the name of the landlord and of 
the animal depicted. 

My lord^s friend laid a handkerchief on the ground as 
the mark whence the leapeivS were to take their jump, and 
Mr. Wolfe stood at the other end of the grass-plat to note 
the spot where each came down. ‘‘ My lord went first/’ 
writes Ml. Warrington, in a letter to Mrs. Mountain, at 
Castlewood, Virginia, still extant was for having 

me take the lead, but, remembeniig the story about ^the 
Battel of Fontaiioy ’ which inv dearest G-eorge used to tell, 
I says, ^ Moiiseigneur le Comte, tirez le premier, s’ll voiis 
play.’ So he took his run iii his stocken-feet and for the 
honor of old Virginia, I had the gratafacation of beating his 
lordship by more than two feet — viz., two feet nine inches 
— me j'unipmg twenty -one feet three inches, by tlie 
drawer’s measured tape, and his lordship only eighteen 
six. I had won from linn about my weight before (which I 
knew the moment I set iny eye upon him). So he and Mr. 
Jack paid me these two bettn And with my best duty to 
my mother — she will not be displeased with me, for I bett 
for the honor of the Old Doniinion, and my opponent was a 
nobleman of the first quality, himself holding two erldomes^ 
and heir to a duke. Betting is all the rage here, and the 
bloods and young fellows of fashion are betting away from 
morning till night 

told them — and that was my mischief perhaps — 
that there was a gentleman at home who could beat me by 
a good foot; and when they asked who it was, and I said 
Colonel G. Washington, of Mount Vernon, — as you know 
he can, and he’s the only man in his county or mine 
that can do it, — Mr. Wolfe asked me ever so many ques- 
tions about Colonel G. W., and showed that he had heard 
of him, and talked over last year’s ynlinmnj mmimne as 
if he knew every inch of the ground, and he knew the 
names of all our rivers, only he called the Potowmac Potta- 
mac, at which we had a good laugh at him. hly Lord of 
March and Euglen was not in the least Ul~himor about los- 
ing, and he and his friend handed me notes out of their 
pocket-books, which filled mine that was gettbig very 
emjpty, for the vales to the stuvants at my Cousin (/iistle- 
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woocVs house and buying a horse at Oakhurst have very 
nearly put me on the necessity of making another draft 
upon my honored mother or her London or Bristol agent.’’ 

These feats of activity ovei, the four gentlemen novr 
strolled out of the tavern garden into the public -walk, 
where, by this time, a great deal of company was assem- 
bled upon whom j\Ir. Jack, who was of a frank and free 
nature, with a loud voice, chose to make remarks that were 
not always agreeable. And heie, if my Lord March made 
a loke, of which his lordship was not spaiing, Jack roared, 
“ Oh, ho, ho ! Oh, good Gad ^ Oh, my dear earl ! Oh, my 
dear lord, you’ll be the death of me ! ” “ It seemed as if 

he wished everybody to know,” writes Harry, sagaciously, 
to Mrs. Mountain, “that his friend and companion was an 
erl ! ” 

There was, indeed, a gieat variety of characters who 
passed. M. Poellnitz, no finer dressed than he had been at 
dinner, grinned, and saluted with his great laced hat and 
tarnished feathers. Then came by my Lord Chesterfield, in 
a pearl-colored suit, with his blue ribbon and star, and 
saluted the young men in his ton. 

“ I will back the old boy for taking his hat off against the 
whole kingdom, and France, either,” says my Lord March. 

He has never changed the shai>e of that hat of his for 
twenty years. Look at it. There it goes again » Do you 
see that great, big, awkward, pock-marked, snuff-colored 
man, who hardly touches his clumsy beaver in reply. D — 
his confounded impudence — do you know who that is ? ” 

“Ho, curse him ! '\Mio is it, March ? ” asks Jack, with an 
oath. 

“ It’s one Johnson, a dictionary-maker, about whom my 
Lord Chesterfield wrote some most capital papers, when his 
dictionary was coming out, to patronize the fellow. I know 
they were capital, I’ve heard Horry Walpole say so, and 
he knows all about that kind of thing. Confound the im- 
pudent schoolmaster ! ” 

“Hang him, he ought to stand in the pillory!” roars 
Jack. 

“That fat man he’s walking with is another of your 
writing fellows — a printer — his name is Eichardson ; he 
wrote ^ Cdaiissa,’ you know ” 

“ Great heavens 1 iny lord, is that the great Richardson 
Is that the man who wrote ‘Clarissa’ ?” called out Colonel 
Wolfe and Mi. Waniiigton, iii a breath. 
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Harry ran forward to look at the old gentleman toddling 
along the walk with a tram of admiring ladies surrounding 
him 

"Indeed, my very dear sii,’’ one was saying, ^^you are 
too great and good to live in such a world, but sure you 
were sent to teach it virtue ! ” 

Ah, my Miss Mulso ^ ^Yho shall teach the teacher ^ 
said the good, fat old man, raising a kind round face sky- 
wards. Even he has his faults and errors f Even his 
age and experience does not from stuinbl — 

Heaven bless my soul, Mr Johnson ! 1 ask your pardon if 
[ have trodden on your eorn.^^ 

'^You have done both, sir. You have trodden on the 
corn, and received the pardon, said Mr. Johnson, and went 
on mumbling some verses, swaying to and fro, his eyes 
turned towards the ground, his hands behind him, and 
occasionally endangering with his great stick the honest, 
meek eyes of his companion author. 

‘‘ They do not see very well, niy dear Mulso,'^ ho says to 
the young lady, ^^but such as they are, I would keej) iny 
lasJi from Mr. Johnson’s cudgel Your sei vaut, sir.^^ Here 
he made a low bow, and took off his hat to Mr. Warrington, 
who shrank back with many blushes, after saluting the 
great author. The great author was accustomed to be 
adored. A gentler wind never puffed mortal vanity En- 
raptured spinsters flung tearleaves round him, and incensed 
him with the coffee-pot. Matrons kissed the slippers they 
had worked for him. There was a halo of virtue round his 
nightcap. AH Europe had thrilled, panted, admired, trem- 
bled, wept, over the pages of the immortal little kind honest 
man with the round paunch Harry came back quite 
glowing and proud at having a bow from him ^^Ah!'’ 
says he, “my lord, I am glad to have seen him ! ” 

“ Seen him ! why, dammy, you may see him any day in 
Ills shop, I suppose ^ says Jack, with a laugh. 

“My brother declared that he, and Mr Fielding, I think, 
was the name, were the greatest geniuses in England ; and 
often used to say, that when we came to Europe, his first 
pilgrimage would be to Mr. Eiehardsou,^' cried Harry, 
always impetuous, honest, and tender, when he spoke of 
the dearest friend. 

“Your brother spoke like a inan,’^ cried Mr Wolfe, his 
pale face likewise flushing up “I would rather be a man 
of genius than a peer of the realm.” 
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Every man to liis taste, colonel/’ says my lord, much, 
amused. Your enthusiasm — 1 don’t mean anything per- 
sonal — refreshes me, on my honor it does ” 

So it does me — by G-ad — perfectly refreshes me,” cries 
Jack. 

So it does Jack — you see — it actually refreshes Jack! 
I say, Jack, which would you rather be ? — a fat old printer, 
who has written a story about a confounded girl and a fel- 
low that ruins her — oi a peer of parliament with ten thou- 
sand a year ? ” 

j\[arch — my Lord March, do you take me for a fool ? ” 
says Jack, with a tearful voice. ^^Have I done anything* to 
deserve this language from you ? ” 

“ I would rather win honor than honors I would rather 
have genius than wealth. I would rather make my name 
than inherit it, though my father's, thank God, is an honest 
one,” said the young colonel But pardon me, gentlemen ! ” 
And here making them a hasty salutation, he ran across the 
parade towards a young and elderly lady, and a gentleman, 
who were now advancing. 

“ It IS the beautiful Miss Lowther. I remember now,” 
says niy lord. See ! he takes her arm ’ The report is he 
IS engaged to her ” 

You don’t mean to say such a fellow is engaged to any 
of the Lowthers of the North ? ” cries out Jack Curse 
me, what is the world come to, with your printers, and your 
half-pay ensigns, and your schoolmasters, and your infernal 
nonsense ? ” 

The dictionary-maker, who had shown so little desire to 
bow to my Lord Chesterfield, when that famous nobleman 
courteously saluted him, was here seen to take oft his bea- 
ver, and bow almost to the ground, before a florid personage 
in a large, round hat, with bands and a gown, who made his 
appearance in the walk This was my Lord Bishop of Sal- 
isbury, wearing complacently the blue ribbon and badge of 
the Garter, of which noble order his lordship was x)relate. 

Mr. J ohnson stood, hat in hand, during the whole time of 
his conversation with Doctor Gilbert ; who made many flat- 
tering and benedictory remarks to Llr. Eichardson, declar- 
ing that he was the supx)orter of virtue, the preacher of 
sound morals, the mainstay of religion, of all which points 
the honest printer himself was perfectly convinced. 

Do not let any young lady tiip to her grandpapa's book- 
case in consequence of this eulogiuiii, and lashly take down 
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Clarissa from the shelf She would not care to read the 
volumes, over whicdi her pretty ancestresses wept and 
thrilled a hundred yeais ago , which were commended by 
divines from pulpits and belauded all Europe over. I won- 
der, are our women more virtuous than their grandmothers, 
or only more squeamish ^ It the former, then Miss Smith 
of ISTew York is certainly more modest than Miss Smith of 
London, who still does not scruple to say that tables, pianos, 
and animals have legs. Oh, my faithful, good old Samuel 
Eichardson^ Hath the news yet reached thee in Hades 
that thy sublime novels are huddled away in corners, and 
that our daughters may no more read Clarissa” than 
-Tom Jones”? Go up, Samuel, and be reconciled with 
thy brother scribe, whom in life thou didst hate so. I won- 
der whether a century hence the novels of to-day will be 
hidden behind locks and wires, and make pretty little 
maidens blush ? 

ATho is yonder queer person in the high head-dress of 
my grandmother’s tune, who stops and speaks to Mr. Rich- 
ardson asked Haiiy, as a fantastically dressed lady (iame 
up, and performed a coui’tesy and a compliment to the bow- 
ing printer. 

Jack Moms nervously struck Harry a blow in the sid(‘ 
with the butt end of his whip Lord March laughed. 

‘^Yonder queer person is my gracious kinswoman, Kath- 
arine, Duchess of Dover and Queensberry, at your service, 
Mr. Warrington. She was a beauty once ! She is changed 
now, isn^t she What an old Gorgon it is ! She is a great 
patroness of your book-men : and when that old fruniii was 
j-oung, they actually made verses about her.” 

The earl quitted his friends for a moment to make his 
bow to the old duchess, Jack Morns explaining to Mr. 
AVarrington how, at the duke/s death, my Lord of Mar(di 
and Ruglen would succeed to his cousin’s dukedoms. 

suppose,” says Harry, simply, “liis lordship is here in 
attendance upon the old lady ” 

Jack burst into a loud laugh 
Oh, yes! very much — exactly!” says he. “Why, my 
dear fellow, you don’t mean to say you haven’t heard aboiit 
the little opera-dancer ? ” 

“I am but lately arrived in England, Mr. Morris,” said 
Harry, with a smile, “ and in Virginia, T own, we have not 
heard much about the little opera-dancer.” 

Luckily for us, the secret about the little opera-dancer 
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never was revealed, for tlie young men’s conversation was 
interrupted by a lady in a cardinal cape — and a bat by no 
means unlike those lovely head-pieces which have returned 
into vogue a hundred yeais after the date of our i^resent 
history — who made a profound courtesy to the two gentle- 
men and received their salutation in return. She stopped 
op2)osite to Harry; she held out her hand, rather to his 
wonderment. 

^^Have you so soon forgotten me, Mr. Warrington ? she 
said. 

Off went Harry’s hat in an instant. He started, 
blushed, stammered, and called out G-ood heavens ! ” as if 
there had been any celestial wonder in the circumstance ! 
It was Lady Maria come out for a walk. He had not been 
thinking about her. She was, to say truth, for the moment 
so utterly out of the young gentleman’s mind, that her sud- 
den re-entry there and appearance in the body startled Mr. 
Warnrfgtoii’s faculties, and caused those guilty blushes to 
crowd into his cheeks. 

'No He was not even thinking of her ! A week ago — 
a year, a hundred years ago it seemed — he would not have 
been surprised to meet her anywhere. Ajppearing from 
amidst darkling shrubberies, gliding over green garden ter- 
races, loitering on stairs or corridors, hovering even in his 
dreams, all day or all night, bodily or spiritually, he had 
been accustomed to meet her. A week ago his heart used 
to beat A week ago, and at the very instant when he ]umped 
out of his sleep, there was her idea smiling on him. And 
it was only last Tuesday that his love was stabbed and 
slam, and he not only had left off mourning for her, but 
had forgotten her! 

You will come and walk with me a little ? ” she said. 

Or would you like the music best? I dare say you will 
like the music best.” 

You know,” said Harry, “1 don’t care about any music 
much excejit” — he was thinking of the Evening Hymn — 
'^exce2)t of your playing.” He turned very red again as 
he sjioke ; he felt he was perjuring himself horribly. 

The poor lady was agitated herself by the flutter and 
agitation which she saw in her young companion. Gracious 
heaven ! Could that tremor and excitement mean that she 
was mistaken, and that the lad was still faithful ? Give 
me your arm, and let us take a little walk,” she said, waving 
round a courtesy to the other two gentlemen : my aunt ic 
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asleejD after lier dinner.^’ Harry could not but offer the 
aruij and press tlie band that lay against Ins beait Maria 
made another fine courtesy to Hairy’s bowing companions, 
and walked ofi: with her prize. In her giiefs, in her rages, 
in the pains and anguish of wrong and desertion, how a 
woman remembers to smile, courtesy, caress, dissemble ! 
How resolutely they discharge the social proprieties , hoAV 
they have a word, or a hand, or a kind little speech or reply 
for the passing acquaintance who crosses unknowing the 
2)ath of the tragedy, drojis a light any remark or two 
(hapiiy, self-satisfied rogue ’), and passes on. He i)asses on, 
and thinks • “That woman was rather 'With what I 

said. That joke I made was latlier neat I do really think 
Lady Maria looks rather favorably at me, and she’s a dev- 
Tish fine woman, begad, she is » ” O you wiseacre ! Such 
was Jack Moriis’s observation and case as he walked away 
leaning on the arm of his noble friend, and thinking the 
whole Society of the Wells was looking at him He had 
made some exquisite remarks about a iiarticular run of (iards 
at Lady Fliishington’s the night before, and Lady Maria 
had replied graciously and neatly, and so away went Jack 
perfectly happy. 

.The absurd creature ! I declare we know nothing of 
anybody (but f/iatj for my part, 1 know better and better 
every day). You enter smiling to see youi new acquaint- 
ance, Mrs A, and her charming family You make your 
bow in the elegant drawing-room of Air. and Airs 1>. ? 1 

tell you that in your course through life you are forever 
putting your great clumsy foot upon the mute invisible 
wounds of bleeding tragedies. Mrs. B.’s closets for what 
you know are stuffed with skeletons Look there under 
the sofa-cushion. Is that merely Missy’s doll, or is it the 
limb of a stifled Cupid peeinng out'^ What do you sui>pose 
are those ashes smouldering m the giate ^ — Very likely a 
suttee has been offered uii there just before you came in : a 
faithful lieait has been burned out upon a callous coiq'^se, 
and you are looking on the cmerl doJoso. You see B. and 
his wife receiving their comjiany before dinnei. (h'acious 
powers ! Do you know that that bouquet which she wears 
is a signal to Ga]3tain C., and that he will find a note under 
the little bronze Shaksjieare on the mantel-piece in the study ? 
And with all this you go iqi and sav some uncommonly neat 
thing (as you fancy) to Mrs. B. about the weatlKU* (clover 
dog ’), or about Lady E.’s last party (fashionable buck !), or 
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about tbe dear children in the nursery (insinuating rogue !). 
Heaven and earth, my good sir, how can you tell that B. is 
not going to pitch all the childien out of the nursery window 
this very night, or that his lady has not made an arrrangement 
for leaving them and running off with the captain ^ How 
do you know that those footmen are not disguised bailiffs ? 
— that yonder large-looking butler (really a skeleton) is 
not the pawnbroker's man ^ and that there are not skeleton 
rotis and entiees under every one of the covers ? Look at 
their feet peeping from under the tablecloth. Mind how 
you stretch your own lovely little slippers, madam, lest you 
knock over a rib or two. Remark the death’s-head moths 
fluttering among the flowers. See the pale winding-sheets 
gleaming in the wax-candles ^ I know it is an old story, and 
especially that this preacher has yelled vanitas vanitatum 
flve hundred times before. I can’t help always falling upon 
it, and cry out with particular loudness and wailing, and 
become especially melancholy, when I see a dead love tied 
to a live love. Ha’ I look up from my desk, across the 
street . and there come in Mr. and Mrs. D. from their walk 
in Kensington Gardens. How she hangs on him ’ how 
jolly and happy he looks, as the children frisk round ! My 
poor dear benighted Mis, D., there is a Regent’s Park as 
well as a Kensington Gardens in the woild. Go in, fond 
wretch. Smilingly lay before him what you know he likes 
for dinner. Show him the children’s copies and the reports 
of their masters. Go with Missy to the piano, and play 
your artless duet together ; and fancy you are happy ! 

There go Harry and Maria taking their evening walk on 
the common, away from the village which is waking up from 
its after-dinner siesta, and where the people are beginning 
to stir and the music to play. With the music Maria knows 
Madame de Bernstein will waken; with the candles she 
must be back to the tea-table and the cards. Kever mind. 
Here is a minute. It may be my love is dead, but here is a 
minute to kneel over the grave and pray by it. He ceitain- 
ly was not thinking about her he was startled and did not 
even know her. He was laughing and talking with J ack 
Morris and my Lord March. He is twenty years younger 
than she. Never mind. To-day is to-day in which we are 
all equal. This moment is ours. Come, let us walk a little 
way over the heath, Harry. She will go, though she feels 
a deadly assurance that he will tell her all is over between 
them, and that he loves the dark-haired girl at Oakhurst. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


I'LEU’UM OPUS AJMM. 


ET me hear about 
those children, 
child, "whom I 
saw running 
about at the 
house where 
they took you in, 
poor dear boy, 
after your dread- 
ful fall?” says 
Maria, as they 
paced the coni- 
nion. “ Oh, that 
fall, Hai'iy ! J 
thought I should 
have died when 
I saw it! You 
needn’t squeeze 
one’s arm so. 

Tou know you don't care for me ? ” 

“ The people are the very best, kindest, dearest people I 
have ever met in the world,” cries Mr. Warrington. “Mrs 
Lambert was a friend of my mother when she was in Europe 
for her education Colonel Lambert is a most aoconiplished 
gentleman, and has seen service everywhere. He was in 
Scotland with his royal highness, in Flanders, at Minorca. 
Ho natural parents could be kinder than they were to me. 
How can I show my gratitude to them ? I want to make 
them a present : I mmt make them a present,” says Harry, 
clapping his hand into his pocket, which was filled with the 
crisp spoils of Morris and March. 

“We can go to the toy-shop, my dear, and buy a couple, 
of dolls for the children,” says Lady Maria. “ You would 
offend the parents by oft'ering anything like iiaynient for 
their kindness ” 
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Dolls for Hester and Theo! AMiy, do you think a 
woman is not woman till she is forty, Maria ? ” (The arm 
under Harry’s here gave a wince, peihaps, — ever so slight a 
wince ) “I can tell you Miss Hester by no means considers 
herself a child, and ]Miss Theo is older than her sister. 
They know ever so many languages. They have read books 
— oh ! piles and xjiles of books ! They play on the harpsi- 
chord and sing together admirable ; and Theo composes, and 
sings songs of her own 

Indeed f I scarcely saw them. I thought they weie 
children. They looked quite childish. 1 had no idea they 
had all these perfections, and were such wonders of the 
world ” 

That’s just the way with you women ' At home, if me 
or George praised a woman, Mrs. Esmond and jMountain, 
too, wo-^d be sure to find fault with hei 1 ” cries Harry. 

I am sure I would find fault with no one who is kind to 
j/ou, Mr Warrington,” sighed Maria, ^‘though you are not 
angry with me for envying them because they had to take 
care of you when you were wounded and ill — whilst I — I 
had to leave you ? ” 

“ You dear, good Maria ! ” 

^^hTo, Harry! 1 am not dear and good. There, sir, you 
needn’t be so pressing in your attentions Look ! There is 
your black man walking with a score of other wretches in 
livery. The horrid creatiures are going to fuddle at the tea- 
garden, and get tipsy like their masters. That dreadful 
Mr. Morris was perfectly tipsy when I came to you, and 
frightened you so.” 

“ I had just won great bets from both of them. What 
shall I buy for you, my dear cousin ? ” And Harry narrated 
the triumphs which he had just achieved. He was in high 
spirits : he laughed, he bragged a little. Eor the honor of 
Virginia I was determined to show them what jumping 
was,” he said. “ With a little practice I think I could leap 
two foot further ” 

Maria was pleased with the victories of her young cham- 
l)ion. “ But you must beware about play, child,” she said. 

You know it hath been the ruin of our family. My brother 
Castlewood, Will, our poor father, our aunt. Lady Castle- 
wood herself, they have all been victims to it : as for my 
Lord March, he is the most dreadful gambler and the most 
successful of all the nobility.” 

“ I don’t intend to be afraid of him, nor of his friend Mr. 
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Jack Morris neither/' says Harry, again fingering the de- 
lightful notes. ‘‘What do you play at Aunt Leriistein s / 
Cribhage, all-fours, brag, -whist, commerce, piccpiet, qnad- 
riUe ? I’m ready at any of 'em. What o clock is that 

striking-— sure 'tis seven ! " ^ ^ -ai- 

And you want to begin now," said the j)mintive JMaria. 
“ You don't care about walking with your poor cousin. ISTot 

long ago you did." , n. ^ -rr 

“ Hey ! Youth is youth, cousin ! " cried Mr. Harry, toss- 
ing up his head, “ and a young fellow must have his fl.ing ^ 
and he strutted by his partner's side, confident, happy, and 
eager for pleasure. Not long ago he did like to walk with 
her Only yesterday he liked to be with dheo and Hester, 
and good Mrs. Lambert , but pleasure, life, gayety, the de- 
sire to shine and to conquer, had also their temptations for 
the lad, who seized the cup like other lads, and did not care 
to calculate on the headache in store for the nioniing. 
Whilst he and his cousin were talking, the fiddles from the 
open orchestra on the Parade made a great tuning and 
scxueaking, preparatory to their usual evening conceit. 
Maria knew her aunt was awake again, and that she must 
go back to her slavery. Hariy never asked about that slav- 
ery, though he must have known it, had he taken the trouble 
to think He never pitied his cousin He was not think- 
ing about her at all. Yet when his mishap befell him, she 
had been wounded far more cruelly than he -was. He had 
scarce ever been out of her thoughts, which of course she 
had had to bury under smiling hyxiocrisies, as is the way 
with her sex I know, my dear Mrs Grundy, you think 
she was au old fool ? Ah ! do you suppose fools' cax)S do 
not cover gray hair, as well as jet or auburn Bear gently 
with our elderly fredumes, O you Minerva of a woman! 
Or perhaps you are so good and wise that yon don't read 
novels at all ? This I know, that there are late crops of 
wild oats, as well as early harvests of them , and (from ob- 
servation of self and neighbor) I have an idea that the 
amnafatua grows up to the very last days of the year. 

Like worldly parents anxious to get rid of a troublesome 
child, and go out to their eveiinig party, Madam Bernstein 
and her attendants had put the sun to bed, whilst it was as 
yet light, and had drawn the curtains over it, and were busy 
about their cards and their candles, and then* tea and negus, 
and other refreshments One chair after another landed 
ladies at the baroness’s door, more or less painted, x^atohed, 
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brocaded. To tlie^^e (*aiiie gentlemen in gala raiment. IVlr 
Poellmtz’s star 'svas tlie largest, and Ins coat the most em- 
broidered of all present. Sly Lord of March and Eugleii, 
when he made his appearance, was quite changed from the 
individual with whom Harry had made acquaintance at the 
“ White Horse.'’ His tight blown scratch was exchanged 
tor a neatly cuiled feather top, with a bag and gray powder, 
his ■jO(*key-(lress and leather breeches replaced by a rich and 
elegant French suit. Mr. Jack Morns had ]ust such am 
other wig and a suit of stuff as closely as possible resem- 
bling his lordship’s Mr. Wolfe came in attendance upon 
his beautiful mistress, !Miss Lowther, and her aunt who 
loved cards, as all the woild did. When my Lady Maria 
Esmond made her appearance, ’tis certain that her looks be- 
lied Madam Bernstein’s account of her. Her shape was 
very fine, and her dress showed a great deal of it. Hei 
complexion was by nature exceeding fair, and a dark frilled 
ribbon, clasped by a jewel, round her neck, enhanced its 
snowy whiteness. Her cheeks were not redder than those 
of other ladies present, and the roses were pretty openly 
purchased by everybody at the perfumery-shops. An artful 
patch or two, it was supposed, added to the lustre of her 
charms Her hoop was not larger than the iron contriv- 
ances which ladies of the j)resent day hang round their 
persons; and we may pronounce that the costume, if absurd 
in some points, was pleasing altogether. Suppose our ladies 
took to wearing of bangles and nose-rings ? I dare say we 
should laugh at the ornaments, and not dislike them, and 
lovers would make no difficulty about lifting up the ring to 
be able to approach the rosy lips underneath. 

As for the Baroness de Bernstein, when that lady took 
the pains of making a giand toilet, she appeared as an 
object, handsome still, and magnificent, but melancholy, 
and even somewhat terrifying to behold. You read the 
past in some old faces, while some others lapse into mere 
meekness and content. The fires go quite out of some eyes, 
as the crow’s-feet pucker round them ; they flash no longei 
with scorn, or with anger, or love , they gaze, and no one is 
melted by their sapphire glances ; they look, and no one is 
dazzled. My fair young reader, if you are not so perfect a 
beauty as the peerless Lindamira, Queen of the Ball , if af 
the end of it, as you retire to bed, you meekly own that yon 
have had but two or three partners, whilst Lindamira has 
had a crowd round her all night — console yourself with 
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thinking that, at hfty, you Trill look aa kind and pleasant as 
you appear now at eighteen. You will not have to lay down 
your coach and six of beauty and see another step into it, 
and walk yourself through the rest of life. You will have 
to forego no long-accustomed homage ; you will not witness 
and own the depreciation of your smiles. You will not see 
fashion forsake your quarter ; and remain all dust, gloom, 
and cobwebs Tvithin your once splendid saloons, with pla- 
cards in your sad windows, gaunt, lonely, and to let I You 
may not have kiiovui any grandeur, but you won’t feel any 
desertion. You will not have enjoyed millions, but you 
will have escaped bankruxitcy. Our hostess,” said my 
Lord Chesterfield to his friend, in a confidential whisper, 
of which the utterer did not in the least know the loudness, 
puts me in mind of Coven t G-arden in niy youth. Then 
it was the court end of the town, and inhabited by the high- 
est fashion. iJ?ow, a nobleman’s house is a gaming-house, 
or you may go in with a friend and call for a bottle.” 

« Hey ! a bottle and a tavern are good things m their way,” 
says niy Lord March, with a shrug of his shoulders. '' I 
was not born before the Georges came in, though I intend 
to live to a hundred I never knew the Bernstein but as an 
old woman , and if she ever had beauty, hang me if I know 
how she spent it ” 

«]Sro, hang me, how did she spend it ? ” laughs out Jack 
Morris. 

Here’s a table ^ Shall we sit down and have a game ? 
— Don’t let the German come in He won’t pay. Mr. 
Warrington, will you take a cai'd ? ” Mr. Warrington and 
my Lord Chesterfield found themselves partners against 
Mr. Morris and the Eail of March “ You have come too 
late, baron,” says the elder nobleman to the other noble- 
man who was advancing. ‘^We have made our game. 
What, have you forgotten Mr. Warrington of Virginia — 
the young gentleman whom you met in London ? ” 

The young gentleman whom I met at Arthur’s Chocolate- 
House had black hair, a little cocked nose, and was by no 
means so fortunate in his personal appearance as Mr. War- 
rington,” said the baron Tvith much iiresence of mind. 
“ Warrington, Dorriiigton, Harrmgton ? We of the eontiiient 
cannot retain your insular names. I certify that this gentle- 
man is not the individual of whom I spoke at dinnei*.” And, 
glancing kindly upon liiiii, the old heau sidled away to a 
farther end of the room, where Mr. Wolfe and Miss Lowther 
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were engaged in deep conversation m tlie einbrasnre of a 
window. Heie the liaron thought fit to engage the lienteii- 
ant-colonel upon the Prussian mannal exercise, which had 
lately been introduced into King George the Second’s aimy 
— a subject with which ]VIr. Wolfe was thoroughly familial, 
and which no doubt would have interested him at any other 
moment but that. Xevertheless the old gentleman uttered 
his criticisms and opinions, and thought he perfectly 
cdiarined the two persons to whom he communicated them. 

At the commencement of the evening, the baroness re^ 
ceived her guests personally, and as they ainved engaged them 
111 talk and introductoiy couitesies. But as the rooms and 
tables filled, and the parties were made iq), Madame de Bern- 
stein became more and more lestless, and finally retreated 
with three friends to her own corner, wheie a table specially 
reserved for her was occupied by her majoi-domo. And 
here the old lady sat down resolutely, never changing her 
place or quitting her game till cock-crow. The charge of 
receiving the company devolved now upon my Lady Maria, 
who did not care for cards, but dutifully did the honors of 
the house to her aunt^s guests, and often rustled by the 
table where her young cousin was engaged with his three 
friends. 

Come and cut the cards for us,’^ said my Lord March to 
her ladyship, as she passed on one of her wistful visits. 
“ Cut the cards, and bring us luck, Lady Maria ! We have 
had none to-night, and Sir. Warrington is winning every- 
thing.” 

“I hope you are not playing high, Harry,” said the lady, 
timidly. 

Oh, no, only sixpences,” cried my lord, dealing. 

^‘Only sixpences,” echoed hli. Morris, who was Lord 
March’s partner. But Mr. Morris must have been very 
keenly alive to the value of sixpence, if the loss of a few 
such coins could make his round face look so dismal. Islj 
Lord Chesterfield sat opposite Mr. Warrington, sorting his 
cards. Xo one could say, by inspecting that calm physiog- 
nomy, whether good or ill fortune was attending his lord- 
ship. 

Some word, not altogether indicative of delight, slipped 
out of Mr. Morris’s lips, on which his partner cried out, 
Hang it, Morris, play yoiu* cards, and hold your tongue ’ ” 
Considering they were only playing for sixpences, his lord- 
ship, too, was strangely affected. 
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Maria; still fondly lingering by Harry's cliair, with her 
hand at the back of it, could see his cards, and that a whole 
covey of trumps was ranged in one corner ^ She had not 
taken away his luck She vras pleased to think she had cut 
that pack which had dealt him all those pretty tmmps. As 
Lord March was dealing, he had said in a quiet voice to Mr. 
Warrington, “ The bet as before, Mr. Wairington, or shall 
we double it ? ” 

Anything you like, my lord,” said Mr. Warrington, very 
quietly. 

We will say, then — shillings.” 

''Yes, shillings,” says Mr. Warrington, and the game pro- 
ceeded. 

The end of the day's and some succeeding days' sport 
may be gathered from the following letter, which was never 
delivered to the person to whom it was addressed, but found 
its way to America in the papers of Mr. Henry Warring- 
ton ; — 


" Turibrldge WelUi August 10^ 1756. 

" Dear Georoe, — As White’s two bottles of Burgundy and a pack 
of cards constitute all the joys of your life, E take for granted that you 
are m London at this moment, preferring smoke and faro to tiesh air 
and fresh haystacks. This will be deliveied to you by a young gentle- 
man with whom I have lately made acquaintance, and wboni you will 
be charmed to know. He will play with you at any game for any 
stake, up to any hour of the night, and drink any reasonable number 
of bottles during the play. Mr. Warrington is no other than the For- 
tunate Youth about whom so many stones have been told in the 
Public Advertiser and other iirints. He has an estate in Yiigiuia as 
big as Yorkshire, with the incumbrance ot a mother, the reigning 
sovereign ; but, as the country is unwholesome, and feveis plentiful, 
let us hope that Mrs Esmond will die soon, and leave tins virtuous 
lad in undistuibed possession. She is aunt of that polifison of a Cas- 
tlewood, who nevei pays lus play-debts, unless he is moie honorable 
in his dealings with you than he has been with me I^Er. AV. is de 
bonne race. We must have him of our society, if it be only that I 
may win my money back from him. 

“ He has had the devil’s luck here, and has been winning every- 
thing, whilst his old card-playing beldam of an aunt has been losing. 
A few nights ago, when I first had the ill luck to make his acquaint- 
ance, he beat mein jumping (having practised the art amongst the 
savages, and running away from bears in liis native woods); he won 
bets from me and Jack Morns about my weight ; and at night when 
we sat down to play, at old Bernstein’s, he won from us all round If 
you can settle our last Epsom account, please hand over to Mi. Wai- 
nngton 350Z , which I still owe him after pretty well emptying my 
pocket-book. Chesterfield has dropped six hundred to him, too ; but 
his lordship does not wish to have it known, having sworn to give up 
play, and live cleanly. Jack Morns, who has not been hit as liard as 
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either of us, and can afford it quite as well, foi the fat chuff has 
no houses nor train to keep up, and all Ins misbegotten father's 
money in hand, roars like a hull ot Bashan about his losses. We had 
a second night's play, en ppttt comde, and Barbeau served us a fail 
dinner in a private room Mr. Warrington holds his tongue like a 
gentleman, and none of us have talked about our losses ; but the 
whole ]place does, for us. Yesterday the Cattarma looked as sulky as 
thunder, because I would not give her a diamond necklace, and says I 
letuse her because I have lost ti\e thousand to the Virginian My 
old Duchess ot Q has the very same stoiy, besiiles knowing to a frac- 
tion w^hat Chester held and Jack have lost. 

‘"Warrington treated the company to breakfast and music at the 
rooms; and you should have seen how the women tore him to pieces. 
That herid ot a Cattarma ogled him out of ray vis-k-vis, and under my 
very nose, yesterday, as we were driving to Penshuist, and I have no 
doubt has sent him a billet-doux ere this. He shot Jack Morns all to 
pieces at a mark ; we shall try him with partridges when the season 
comes. * 

“ He is a fortunate fellow, certainly. He has youth (which is not 
deboshed by evil courses in Virginia, as oius in England) ; he has 
good health, good looks, and good luck. 

“ In a w'ord, Mr. Warrington has w’on oui money in a veiy gentle- 
manlike manner ; and, as 1 like him, and wish to win some of it back 
again, I put him under your worship’s saintly guardianship. Adieu ! 
I am going to the North, and shall be back for Doncaster. 

“ Yours ever, dear George, 

^‘M. <fe R. 

“ To George Augustus Selwyn, Esq., at White’s Chocolate-House, 
St. James’s Street.” 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE WAY OP THE WORLD. 

UR young Virginian found 
himself, after two or three 
days at Tunbridge Wells, 
by far the most important 
personage in that merry 
little watering-place. Xo. 
nobleman in the place in- 
spired so much curiosity. 
My lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury himself was scarce 
treated with more respect. 
People turned round to 
look after Harry as he 
passed, and country-folks 
stared at him as they came 
into market. At the rooms, 
matrons encouraged him to 
come round to them', and 
found means to leave him 
alone with their daughters, 
most of whom smiled upon 
him. Everybody knew, to an acre and a shilling, the extent 
of his Virginian property, and the amount of his income. 
At every tea-table in the Wells, his winnings at play were 
told and calculated. Wonderful is the knowledge which 
our neighbors have of our, affairs ! So great was the 
interest and curiosity which Harry inspired, that people 
even smiled upon his servant, and took Gumbo aside and 
treated him with ale and cold meat, in order to get news 
of the young Virginian. Mr. Gumbo fattened under the 
diet, became a leading member of the Society of Valets in 
the place, and lied more enormously than ever. No party 
was complete unless Mr. Warrington attended it. The lad 
was not a little amused and astonished by this prosperity, 
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and bore his new honors pretty well- He had been bred 
at home to think too well of himself, and his present good 
fortune no doubt tended to confirm his self-satisfaction. 
But he was not too much elated. He did not brag about 
his victoiies or give himself any particular airs. In engag- 
ing in play with the gentlemen who challenged him^ he had 
acted up to his queer code of honor. He felt as if he was 
bound to meet them when they summoned him, and that if 
they invited him to a hoise-raee, or a drinking-bout, or a 
match at cards, for the sake of Old Virginia he must not 
draw back. Mr. Harry found his new acquaintances ready 
to try him at all these sports and contests. He had a strong 
head, a skilful hand, a firm seat, an unflinching nerve 
The representative of Old Virginia came off very well in 
his friendly rivalry with the mother country. 

Madame de Bernstein, who got her fill of cards eveiy 
night, and, no doubt, repaired the ill fortune of which we 
heard in the last chapter, was delighted with her nephew’s 
victories and reputation. He had shot with Jack Morns 
and beat him he had ridden a match with Mr. Scamper 
and won it. He played tennis with Captain Batts, and, 
though the boy had never tried the game before, in a few 
days he held his own uncommonly well. He had engaged 
in play with those celebrated gamesters, my Lords of Ches- 
terfield and March; and they both bore testimony to Ins 
coolness, gallantry, and good breeding. At his books 
Harry was not brilliant certainly: but he could write as 
well as a great number of men of fashion; and the naia^te 
of his Ignorance amused the old lady. She had read books 
in her time, and could talk very well about them Avith 
bookish people : she had a relish for huiaor and delighted 
in Moliere and Mr. Fielding, but she loved the world far 
better than the library, and was never so interested in any 
novel but that she would leave it for a game of cards. 
She superintended with fond pleasure the improvements of 
Harry’s toilet, rummaged out fine laces for his ruffles 
and shirt, and found a pretty diamond-brooch foi his frill. 
He attained the post of prime favorite of all her nephews 
and kinsfolk. I fear Lady Maria was only too well pleased 
at the lad’s successes, and did not grudge him his superi- 
ority over her brothers; but those gentlemen must have 
quaked with fear and envy when they heard of IMr. W<u- 
rington’s prodigious successes, and the advance winch he 
had made in their wealthy aunt’s favor. 
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After a fortnight of Tunbridge, IVfr. Harry had become 
quite a personage. He knew all the good company in the 
place. Was it his fault if he became acquainted with the 
bad likewise ? Was he very wrong in taking the world as 
he found it, and drinking from that sweet sparkling 
pleasure-cup, which was filled for him to the brim ? The 
old aunt enjoyed his triumphs, and for her part only bade 
him pursue Ins enjoyments. She was not a rigorous old 
moralist, nor. perhaps, a veiy wholesome preceptress for 
youth. If the Cattanna wrote him billets-doux, I fear 
Aunt Bernstein would have bade liini accept the invita- 
tions ; but the lad had brought with him from Ins colonial 
home a stock of modesty which he still wore along with 
the honest home-spun linen. Libertinism was rare in those 
thinly-peopled regions fioin which he came The vices of 
great cities were scarce known or practised in the rough 
towns of the American continent Harry Warrington 
blushed like a girl at the daring talk of his new European 
associates ; even Aunt Bernstein’s conversation and jokes 
astounded the young Virginian, so that the worldly old 
woman would call him Joseph, or simpleton 

But, however innocent lie was, the world gave him credit 
for being as bad as other folks. How was he to know that 
he was not to associate with that saucy Cattanna^ He 
had seen my Lord IMarch driving her about in his lordship’s 
phaeton. Harry thought there was no harm in giving her 
his arm, and parading openly with her in the public walks. 
She took a fancj^ to a trinket at the toy-shop ; and, as his 
pockets were full of money, he was delighted to make her 
a present of the locket, which she coveted The next day 
it was a 2)iece of lace* again Harry gratified her The 
next day it was something else . there was no end to 
Madam Cattanna’s fancies . hut here the young gentleman 
stopjped, turning off her request with a joke and a laugh. 
He was shrewd enougli, and not rec'kless or prodigal, though 
generous. He had no idea of purchasing diamond droi>s 
for the petulant little lady’s jiretty ears. 

But who was to give him credit for his modesty ? Old 
Bernstein insisted upon believing that her nephew was 
playing Don Juan’s iiart, and supplanting my Lord ]\rarch 
She insisted the more when poor IMaria was by ; loving to 
stab the tender heart of that spinster, and enjoying her 
niece’s jiiteous silence and discomfitui c. 

Why, my dear,” says the barouesvs, boys will be boys. 
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and I don’t want Harry to be the first milksop in his 
lamily ! ’’ The bread which ]Vraria ate at her aunt’s expense 
choked her sometimes. Oh me, how hard and indigestible 
some women know how to make it ! 

Mr. Wolfe was forever coming over fioni Westerham to 
pay court to the lady of his lore ; and, knowing that the 
colonel was eiitiiely engaged in that pursuit, Mr. Warring- 
ton scarcely expected to see much of him, however much 
he liked that ofiicer’s conveisatioii and societv. It was 
different from the talk of the ribald peojde round about 
Hariy Mr. Wolfe never sjioke of caids, or horses’ pedi- 
grees ; 01 bragged of his performances in the hunting-field, 
or boasted of the favors of women ; or retailed any of the 
innumerable scandals of the time. It was not a good time. 
That old world was more dissolute than ours. There was 
an old king with mistresses openly in his tram, to whom 
the great folks of the land did honor. There was a nobil- 
ity, many of whom were mad and reckless in the pursuit 
of ifieasure; there was a looseness of words and acts 
which we must note, as faithful historians, without going 
into particulars, and needlessly shocking present readers. 
Our young gentleman had lighted upon some of the wildest 
of these wild people, and had found an old relative who 
lived in the very midst of the rout 

Harry then did not remark how Colonel Wolfe avoided 
him, or, when they casually met, at first notice the colonel’s 
cold and altered demeanor. He did not know the stories 
that were told of him, Wlio does know the stories that are 
told of him ? Who makes them ? Wlio are the fathers of 
those wondrous lies Poor Harry did not know the repu- 
tation he was getting ; and that, whilst he was riding his 
horse and playing his game and taking his frolic, he was 
passing amongst many res] 3 ectable persons for being the 
most abandoned and profligate and godless of young men. 

Alas, and alas ! to think that the lad whom we liked so, 
and who was so gentle and quiet when with us, so simple 
and so easily pleased, should be a hardened profligate, a 
spendthrift, a confirmed gamester, a frequenter of abandoned 
women ’ These stories came to worthy Colonel Lambert at 
Oakhurst : first one bad story, then another, then crowds of 
them, till the good man’s kind heart was quite filled with 
grief and care, so that his family saw that something 
annoyed liiiu At first he would not s])eak on the matter at 
all, and x>ut aside the wife’s fond queries. Mrs. Lambert 
VOL. I. — 18 
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thought a great mibtoitune hatl hapi^enecl, that her hus- 
band had been ruined, tliat he had been ordered on a 
dangerous service; that one of the boys rvas ill, disgraced, 
dead who can resist an anxious -woman, or escape the cross- 
examination of the conjugal pillow ? Lambert was obliged 
to tell a part of what he knew about Harry Warrington 

T1i 6 Wlf6 WSiS ELS lUXLcll gri6V6d. 3»licl JlIllclZBcL ELS ll6r lllisb3ill(l 
had been. Trom jpapa’s and mamma's bedroom, the grief, 
after being stifled for a under the bed-pillows tlieie, 

oame downstairs Tlieo and Hester took the complaint 
after tlieir parents, and had it very bad 0 kind little 
wounded hearts » At first Hester toned red, flew into 
a great passion, clenched her little fists, and vowed she 
would not believe a word of the wicked stories j but she 
ended by believing them Scandal^ almost always does 
master ji^opl® especially good and iiinoeent people, 
the serpent they had nursed by their fire ^ Oh, the wretched, 
wretched boy I To think of his walking about with, that 
horrible painted Frenchwoman, and giving her diamond 
necklaces, and parading his shame before all the society at 
the Wells ! The three ladies having cried over the story, 
and the father being deeply moved by it, took the parson 
into their confidence. In vain he preached at church next 
Sunday his favorite sermon about scandal, and inveighed 
against our propensity to think evil. We repent; we 
promise to do so no more ; but when the next bad story 
comes about our neighbor we believe it. So did those kind, 
wretched Oakhurst folks believe what they heard about 
poor Harry Warrington 

Harry Warrington meanwhile was a great deal too well 
pleased with himself to know how ill his friends were think- 
ing of limi, and was pursuing a very idle and pleasant, if 
unprofitable, life, without having the least notion of the 
hubbub he was creating, and the dreadful rex')ute in wliicdi 
he was held by many good men Coming out from a match 
at tennis with Mr Eatts, and pleased Avith his play and all 
the world, Harry overtook Colonel Wolfe, who had been on 
one of his visits to the lady of his heart. Harry held out 
Ills hand, Avhich the colonel took, but the latter’s salutation 
was so cold that the young man could not help remarking 
it, and especially noting how Mr. Wolfe, in return for a fine 
bow from Mr. Batts’s hat, scarcely touched his own with Ins 
forefinger. The tennis captain walked away looking soim^- 
what disconcerted, Harry remaining behind to talk with lus 
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friend of Westerliam. ^Ir. Wolfe walked by him for a 
while, very eiect, silent, and cold. 

“ I have not seen you these many days,” says Harry. 

^‘You have had other companions,” remarks Mr, Wolfe, 
curtly. 

“ But I had rather be with you than any of them,” cries 
the young man. 

Indeed, I might be better company for you than some 
of them,” says the other 

Is it Ccijptain Batts you mean ? ” asked Harry. 

“ He IS no favorite of mine, I own ; he bore a rascally 
reputation when he was in the army, and I doubt has not 
mended it since he was turned out You certainly might 
find a better friend than Captain Batts. Pardon the free- 
dom which I take in saying so,” says Mr. Wolfe^ grimly. 

Friend! he is no friend: he only teaches me to j)lay 
tennis . he is hand-in-glove with my lord, and all the people 
of fashion here who play.” 

^^I am not a man of fashion,” says Mr. Wolfe. 

My dear colonel, what is the matter ? Have I angered 
you in any way ? You speak almost as if I had, and I am 
not conscious of having done anything to forfeit your 
regard,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“I will be free with you, Mr. Wairington,” said the 
colonel, gravely, “and tell you with frankness that I don’t 
like some of your friends.” 

“ Why, sure, they are men of the first rank and fashion in 
England,” cries Harry, not choosing to be offended with his 
companion’s bluntness. 

“ Exactly ! They are men of too high rank and too great 
fashion for a hard-working poor soldier like me ; and if you 
continue to live with such, believe me, you will find num- 
bers of us humdrum people can’t afford to keep such com- 
pany. I am here, Mr. Warrington, paying my addresses to 
an honorable lady. I met you yesterday openly walking 
with a French ballet-dancer, and you took off jmm* hat. 
I must frankly tell you that I had rather you would 
not take off your hat when you go out in such com- 
pany.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Warrington, growing very red, “do you 
mean that I am to forego the honor of Colonel Wolfe’s 
acquaintance altogether ? ” 

“ I certainly shall request you to do so when you are in 
company with that person,” said Colonel Wolfe, angrily; 
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but lie used a word not to be written at present^ tbougb. 
>Sbali:speare puts it in tlie mouth of Othello 

Great heavens ’ what a shame it is to speak so of any 
woman ■ cries Mr. Warrington ^‘How dare any man say 
that that poor creature is not honest ? ” 

You ought to know best, sir/^ says the other, looking at 
Harry with some sui prise, “or the world belies you very 
much ” 

“What ought I to know best ? I see a poor little French 
dancer who is come hither with her mother, and is ordered 
by the doctors to drink the waters. I know that a person 
of my rank in life does not ordinarily keep coiiipany with 
people of hers; hut really, Colonel Wolfe, are you so 
sq^ueamish ? Have I not heard you say that }0u did not 
value birth, and that all honest people ought to be equal ? 
Why should I not give this little unprotected woman my 
arm ? there are scarce half-a-dozen people here who can 
speak a word of her language. I can talk a little French, 
and she is welcome to it; and if Colonel Wolfe does not 
choose to touch his hat to me, when I am walking with her, 
by George f he may leave it alone,” ciied Harry, flushing 
up. 

“You don’t mean to say,” says Mr. Wolfe, eying him, 
“that you don’t know the woman’s character ? ” 

“ Of course, sir, she is a dancer, and, I suppose, no better 
or worse than her neighbois. But I mean to say that, had 
she been a duchess, or your grandmother, I couldn’t have 
respected her more ” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you did not win her at dice, 
from Lord March ? ” 

“ At what ? ” 

“ At dice, from Lord March. Everybody knows the story. 
^ot a person at the Wells is ignorant of it. I heaid it but 
now, in the company of that good old Mr. Ilmhardson, and 
the ladies were saying that you Tvould be a character for 
a colonial Lovelace.” 

“ What on earth else have they said about me ^ ” asked 
Harry Warimgton, and such stones as he knew, the coloiud 
told. The most alarming accounts of his own wu(‘ke(lmiss 
and profligacy were laid before him. He was a corru])ter of 
virtue, an habitual drunkard and gamester, a notorious 
blasphemer and freethinker, a fitting companion for my 
Lord March, finally, and the company into whose socji(*ty hV 
had fallen. “I tell yon these things,” said Mi. Wolfe, 
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because it is fair that you should know what is said of 
yoU; and because I do heartily believe, fioni your manner of 
meeting the last charge brought against you, that you are 
innocent on most of the other counts. I feel, Mr. Warring- 
ton, that T, for one, have been doing you a wrong ; and sin- 
cerely ask you to pardon me.^’ 

Of course, Harry was eager to accept his friend's apology, 
and they shook hands with sincere cordiality this time. In 
respect of most of the charges brought against him, Harry 
rebutted them easily enough : as for the play, he owned to 
it. He thought that a gentleman should not refuse a fair 
challenge from other gentlemen, if his means allowed him : 
and he never would play beyond his means. After winning 
considerably at first, he could afford to play large stakes, for 
he was playing with other people’s money. Play, he 
thought, was fair, — it certainly was pleasant. Why, did 
not all England, except the Methodists, play ? Had he not 
seen the best company at the Wells over the cards — his 
aunt amongst them ? 

Mr. Wolfe made no immediate comment upon Harry’s 
opinion as to the persons who formed the best company at 
the Wells, but he frankly talked with the young man, whose 
own frankness had won him, and warned him that the life 
he was leading might be the xdeasantest, but surely was not 
the most profitable of lives. ^^It can’t be, sir,” said the 
colonel, “ that a man is to pass his days at horse-racing and 
tennis, and his nights carousing or at caids. Sure every 
]nan was made to do some work ; and a gentleman, if he has 
none, must make some. Do you know the laws of your 
country, Mr. Warrington ? Being a great proprietor, you 
will doubtless one day be a magistrate at home. Have you 
travelled over the country, and made yourself acquainted 
with its trades and manufactures ? These are fit things for 
a gentleman to study, and may occupy him as well as a 
cock-fight or a cricket-match. Do you know anything of 
our profession ? That, at least, you will allow is a noble 
one, and, believe me, there is plenty in it to learn, and 
suited, I should think, to you. I speak of it rather than of 
books and the learned professions, because, as far as I can 
judge, your genius does not lie that way. But honor is the 
aim of life,” cried Mr. Wolfe, ^^and every man can serve his 
country one way or the other. Be sure, sir, that idle bread 
is the most dangerous of all that is eaten ; that cards and 
pleasure may be taken by way of pastime after work, but 
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not instead of work, and all day. And do yon know, Mr. 
Warrington, instead of being tke Fortunate Youth., as all 
the world calls you, I think you are rather Warrington the 
Unlucky, for you are followed by daily idleness, daily 
flattery, daily temptation, and the Lord, I say, send you a 
good deliverance out of your good fortune ! 

Harry did not like to tell his aunt that afternoon why it 
was he looked so grave. He thought he would not drink, 
but there were some jolly fellows at the ordinary who passed 
the bottle round ; and he meant not to play in the evening, 
but a fourth was wanted at his aunt’s table, and how could 
he resist? He was the old lady’s partner several times 
during the night, and he had Somebody’s own luck to be 
sure; and once more he saw the dawn, and feasted on 
chickens and champagne at sunrise. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH HARRY CONTINUES TO ENJOY OTIUM SINE 
DIGNITATE. 


HILST there were 
car d-players 
enough to meet 
her at her lodgings 
and the assemhty- 
roomSj Madame de 
Bernstein remain- 
ed pretty content- 
edly at the Wells, 
scolding her niece, 
and playing hei 
rubber. At Har- 
ry^s age almost all 
places are pleasant 
where you can have 
lively company, 
fresh air, and your 
share of sport and 
diversion. Even all 
pleasure is pleas- 
ant at twent;^\ 
We go out to meet it with alacrity, speculate upon its 
coming, and when its visit is announced, count the days until 
it and we shall come together. How very gently and coolW 
we regard it towards the close of lifers long season! 
Madam, don^t you recollect your first ball ; and does not 
your memory stray towards that happy past, sometimes, as 
you sit ornamenting the wall whilst your daughters are 
dancing ? I, for my part, can remember when I thought it 
was deligliful to walk three miles and back in the country 
to dine with old Captain Jones. Fancy liking to walk 
three miles, now, to dme with Jones and drink his 
half-pay port ! Xo doubt it Avas bought from the little 
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country-town wine-ineicliant, aiul cost but a small sum; 
but ’twas ottered witli a kindly welcome, and youth gave 
it a flavor which no age of wine or man can impart to 
it nowadays. Vixi^nus niiper I am not disposed to look 
so severely upon young Harry’s conduct and idleness as his 
friend the stern colonel of the Twentieth Eegiment 0 
blessed idleness 1 Divine laz3’' E^^mph ! Eeach me a novel 
as I he in my dressing-gown at three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; compound a sherry-cobbler for me, and bring me a 
cigar I Deal slatternly", smiling Enchantress ! They may 
assail thee with bad names — swear thy character away, 
and call thee the Mother of Evil ; but, for all that, thou art 
the best company in the world ! 

]MyLoid of March went away to the Xorth; and my Lord 
Chesterheldj finding the Tunbridge waters did no good to 
his deafness, returned to liis solitude at Blackheathj but 
other gentlemen remained to sport and take their pleasure, 
and IVEr. Warrington had q^uite enough of companions at his 
ordinary at the White Horse He soon learned to ordin’ 
a Drench dinner as well as the best man of fashion out of 
8t. James’s ; could talk to hfonsieur Barbeau, in Monsieur 
B.’s native language, much more fluently than most other 
folks, — discovered a very elegant and decided taste in 
wines, and could distinguish between Olos Vougeot and 
liomanee with remarkable skill He was the young King 
of the Wells, of which the general frequenters were easy- 
going men of tlie woidd, who were by no means shocked at 
that reputation for gallantry and extravagance which HaiTy 
had got, and which had so frightened Mr. Wolfe. 

Though our Virginian lived amongst the revellers, and 
swam and sported in the same waters with the loose fish, 
the boy had a natural shrewdness and honesty which kept 
him clear of the snares and baits which are commonly set 
for the unwary. He made very few foolish bets with the 
]olly idle fellows round about him, and the oldest hands 
found It difficult to take him in He engaged in games out- 
doors and in. because he had a natural skill and aptitudt' 
for them, and was good to hold almost any inahdi with aiiy^ 
fair competitor. He was scrupulous to j)h>y only with those*, 
gentlemen whom he knew, and always to settle liis own 
debts on the spot He would have made hub a very poor 
figure at a college examination; thougli he ])0ssessed pm- 
dence and fidelity, keen, shrewd perception, great generosity, 
and dauntless personal coinage. 
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And he was not without occasions foi showing of what 
stuff he was made For instance, when that unhapi^y little 
Cattarina, who had brought him into so much trouble, 
carried her importunities beyond the mark at which Harry 
thought his generosity should stop ; he withdrew' from the 
advances of the Opeia-House siren wutli perfect coolness 
and skill, leaving her to exercise her blandishments upon 
some more easy victim In vain the mermaid’s hysterical 
mother waited upon Harry, and vowed that a cruel bailiff 
had seized all her daughter’s goods for debt, and that her 
veneiable fathei was at present languishing in a London 
jail. Harry declared that between himself and the bailiff 
there could be no dealings, and that because he had had the 
good fortune to become knowm to jMademoiselle Cattarina, 
and to gratify her caprices by presenting her with vaiious 
trinkets and knicknacks for w^hich she had a faiic}", he was 
not bound to pay the past debts of her family, and must 
decline being bail for her pajia in London, or settling her 
outstanding accounts at Tunbiidge. The Cattarina’s mother 
first called him a monster and an iiigi‘ate, and then asked 
}nm with a veteran smirk, vrhy he did not take pay for the 
services he had rendered to the young person ? At first, 
Mr. Warrington could not understand what the nature of 
the payment might be : but when that matter was explained 
by the old woman, the simple lad rose up in horror, to think 
that a woman should traffic in her child’s dishonor, told her 
that he came from a country where the very savages would 
recoil from such a bargain ; and, having bowed the old lady 
ceremoniously to tbfe door, ordered Gumbo to maik her well, 
and never admit her to his lodgings again. hTo doubt she 
retired bieathing vengeance against the Iroquois no Tuik 
or Persian, she declared, would treat a lady so : and she and 
her daughter retreated to London as soon as theii anxious 
landlord would let them. Then Harry had his perils of 
gaming, as well as his penis of gallantry. A man who plays 
at bowls, as the phrase is, must expect to meet with rubbeis. 
After dinner at the ordinary, having declined to play 
picquet any fuither with Captain Batts, and being roughly 
asked his reason for refusing, Harry fairly told the captain 
that he only played with gentlemen wdio paid, like himself : 
but expresssed himself so ready to satisfy Mr. Batts, as soon 
as their outstanding little account w^as settled, that the 
captain declared himself satisfied and straightway 

left the Wells without paying Harry or any other creditor. 
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Also lie had an occasion to show his spirit by beating a 
ehairman who was rude to old Miss "VVhiffler one evening as 
she was going to the assembly . and linding that the calumny 
regarding himself and that nnlncky opera-dancer was repeat- 
ed by Mr. Hector Buckler, one of the fiercest freqLuenters 
of the Wells, Mr. Warrington stepped up to Mr. Buckler, 
in the pump-room, where the latter was regaling a number 
of water-drinkers with the very calumny, and publicly 
informed Mr. Buckler that the story was a falsehood, and 
that he should hold any person accountable to himself who 
henceforth uttered it. JSo that, though our friend, being at 
Eome, certainly did as Borne did, yet he showed himself to 
be a valorous and worthy Boman ; and, Imrlant avec les loiijps^ 
was acknowledged by Mr. Wolfe himself to be as brave as 
the best of the wolves. 

If that officer had told Colonel Lambert the stones winch 
had given the latter so much pain, we may be sure that 
when Mr. Wolfe found his young friend was innocent, he 
took the first opportunity to withdraw the odious charges 
against him. And there was joy among the Lamberts, in 
consequence of the lad^s acquittal — something, doubtless, 
of that pleasure which is felt by higher natures than ours at 
the recovery of sinners hTever had the little family been 
so happy — no, not even when they got the news of Brother 
Tom winning his scholarship — as when Colonel Wolfe rode 
over with the account of the conversation wliicli lie had 
with Harry Warrington. ^^Hadst thou brought me a regi- 
ment, James, I think I should not have been bettor pleased/^ 
said Mr. Lambert. Mrs. Lambert called to her daughters 
who were in the garden, and kissed them both when they 
came in, and cried out the good news to them. Hetty 
jumped for joy, and Theo performed some uncommonly 
brilliant operations upon the harpsichord that night; and 
when Doctor Boyle came in for his backgammon he could 
not, at first, account for the illumination in all their faces, 
until the three ladies, in a happy chorus, told him how right 
he had been in his sermon, and how dreadfully they had 
wronged that poor, dear, good young Mr Warrington. 

^^What shall we do, my dear?^^ says tlie colonel to Ins 
wife. “ The hay is in, the com won^t be cut for a fortnight, 
— the horses have nothing to do. Suppose we . . And 
here he leans over the table and whispers in her ear. 

My dearest Martin ^ The very thing ^ ” ones Mrs. Lam- 
bert, taking her husbaiuPs hand and pressing it 
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What’s the very thing, mother ? ” cries young Charley, 
who IS home for his Baitlemytide holidays. 

The very thing is to go to supper. Come, doctor ! We 
will have a bottle of wine to-mght, and drink repentance to 
all who think evil.” 

“ Amen,” says the doctor ; with all my heart ^ ” And 
with this the worthy family went to their supper. 



CHAPTEE, XXX. 


CONTAINS A LETTER TO VIROINIA. 

yy ^ AYIXG- repaired one day to his 
accustomed dinner at the 
White Horse ordinary, Mr. 
Warrington ^vas pleased to see 
amongst the faces round the 
table the jolly good-looking 
counteniince of Parson Samp- 
son, 'vvho was regaling the com- 
pany, when Henry entered, with 
stones and Imis mots, which 
kept them in roars of laughter. 
Though he had not been in 
London for some months, the 
jDarson had the latest London 
news, or what passed for such 
with the folks at the ordinary * 
what was doing in the kiiig^s house at Kensington; and 
what in the duke’s in Pall Mall * how hfr Byng was behav- 
ing in prison, and who came to him . what were the odds at 
Newmarket, and who was the last reigning toast in Covent 
Garden; — the jolly chaplain could give the company news 
upon all these points, — news that iniglit not be very accurate 
indeed, but was as good as if it were for the country gentle- 
men who heard it. For suppose that my Lord Viscount 
Squanderfield was mining himself for Mrs Polly, and 
Sampson called her Mrs Lucy ? that it was Lady Jane who 
was in love with the actor, and not Lady Mary ? that it 
Avas Harry Hilton, of the Horse Grenadiers, who had the 
quarrel Avith Chevalier Solingen, at Marybone Gardcni, and 
not Tommy Pufller, of the Foot Guards ? The names and 
dates did not matter much Provided the stories were li v(dy 
and A7icked, their correctness was of no great importance ; 
and Mr. Sampson laughed and (diattercd away amongst his 
country gentlemen, cliaiined tluan with his spirits and talk, 
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and drank his share of one hottle after another, for which 
his delighted auditory persisted in calling. A hundred 
years ago, the Ahbe Parson, the clergyman who frequented 
the theatre, the tavern, the race-course, the world of fashion, 
was no uncommon character m English society • his voice 
might be heard the loudest in the hunting-field : he could 
sing the ]olliest song at the ^^llose or the Bedford Head,^^ 
after the play was over at Covent Garden, and could call a 
main as well as any at the gaming-table. 

It may have been modesty, or it may have been claret, 
which caused his reverence’s rosy face to redden deeper, 
but when he saw Mr Warrington enter, he whispered 
Maxima debetur ” to the laughing country squire who sat 
next him in his drab coat and gold-laced red waistcoat, and 
rose up from his chair and ran — nay, stumbled forward — 
in his haste to greet the Vii*ginian “ ]\Iy dear sir, my 
very dear sir, my conqueior of spades, and clubs, and hearts 
too, T am delighted to see your honor looking so fresh and 
well,*’ cries the chaplain. 

Harry returned the clergyman’s greeting with great 
ideasure : he was glad to see Mr. Sampson , he could also 
justly compliment his reverence upon his cheerful looks 
and rosy gills. 

The squire in the drab coat knew Mr. Warrington; he 
made a place beside himself ; he called out to the parson to 
return to his seat on the other side, and to continue his 
stoiy about Lord Ogle and the grocer’s wife in — where, 
he did not say, for his sentence was interrupted by a shout 
and an oath addressed to the parson for treading on his 
gouty toe. 

The chaplain asked pardon, hurriedly turned round to 
Mr. Warrington, and informed him, and the rest of the 
company indeed, that my Lord CastleAVood sent his affec- 
tionate remembrances to his cousin, and had given special 
orders to him (Mr. Sampson) to come to Tunbridge Wells 
and look after the young gentleman’s morals; that my Lady 
Viscountess and my Lady Fanny were gone to Harrogate 
for the waters ; and that Mr. TVlll had won his money at 
Newmarket, and Avas going on a visit to my Lord Didce ; 
that Molly, the housemaid, was crying her eyes out about 
Gumbo, Mr Warrington’s valet , — in fine, all the news of 
Castlewood and its neighborhood. Mr. Warrington was be- 
loved by all the country round, Mr. Sampson told the com- 
pany, nianaging to introduce the names of some persons of 
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tlie very highest rank into his discourse. All Haiupshiie 
had heard ot his sucoesses at Tunbridge, successes of every 
kmd/' says IMi. Sampson, looking particularly arch; my 
loid hoped, their ladyships hoped, Hariy would not be 
spoilt foi his quiet Hampshire home. 

The guests dropped off* one by one, leaving the young 
Virginian to his bottle o£ wine and the chaplain. 

Though I have had plenty/' says the jolly chaplain, 
that is no reason why I should not have plenty more,' 
and he drank toast after toast, and bumper after bumper, 
to the amusement of Harry, who always enjoyed his society. 

By the time when Sampson had had his plenty more,' 
Harry, too, was become specially generous, warm-hearted, 
and friendly. A lodging ? — why should Mr. Sampson go 
to the expense of an inn, when there was a room at Harry s 
quarters? The chaplain's tiunk was ordered thither, 
Gumbo was bidden to make Mr Sampson comfortable — 
most comfortable ; nothing would satisfy Mr. Warrington 
but that Sampson should go down to his stables and see liis 
horses : he had several horses now ; and when at the stable 
Sampson recognized his own horse, which Harry had won 
from him ; and the fond beast whinnied with j)leasure, and 
rubbed his nose against his old master’s coat. Harry 
rapped out a brisk eneigetic expression or two, and vowed 
by Jupiter that Sampson should have his old horse back 
again: he would give him to Sampson, that he would; a 
gift which the chaplain accei)ted by seizing Harry's hand, 
and blessing him, — by flinging his arms round the horse’s 
neck, and weeping for ]oy theie, weeping tears of Bordeaux 
and gratitude. Arm-in-arm the friends walked to Madam 
Bernstein's from the stable, of which they brought the 
odors into her ladyship's ax^artment. Their flushed cheekvS 
and brightened eyes showed what their amusement had 
been. Many gentlemen's cheeks were in the habit of flush- 
ing in those days, and from the same cause. 

Madam Bernstein received her nex>hew’s chaplain kindly 
enough The old lady relished Sampson's broad jokes and 
rattling talk from time to time, as she liked a highly spiced 
dish or a new entree composed by her cook, upon its two^ or 
three flist appearances. The only amusement of whicdi 
she did not grow tired, she owned, was cards. The cards 
don't cheat," she used to say. A bad hand tells you the 
truth to your face . and there is nothing so flattering in tin*, 
world as a good suite of trumps " And when she was in 
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a good liumor, and sitting down to her favorite pastime, 
she would laughingly bid her nephew’s chaplain say grace 
before the meal Honest Sampson did not at first care to 
take a hand at Tunbiidge Wells. Her ladyship’s play was 
too high for him, he would own, slapping his pocket with a 
comical piteous look, and its contents had already been 
handed over to the fortunate youth at Oastlewood. Like 
most persons of her age, and indeed her sex. Madam Bern- 
stein was not prodigal of money I suppose it must have 
been from Harry Warrington, whose heart was overfiowing 
with generosity as his purse with guineas, that the chap- 
lain procured a small stock of ready coin, with which lie was 
presently enabled to a^ipear at the card-table. 

Our young gentleman welcomed Mi. Sampson to Ins coin, 
as to ail the rest of the good things which he had gathered 
about him. ’Twas surprising how quickly the young Vir- 
ginian adapted himself to the habits of life of the folks 
amongst whom he lived. His suits were still black, but of 
the finest cut and quality With a star and ribbon, and 
his stocking down, and his hair over his shoulder, he would 
make a pretty Hamlet,” said the gay old Duchess Queens- 
berry. And I make no doubt he has been the death of a 
dozen Ophelias already, here and amongst the Indians,” she 
added, thinking not at all the worse of Harry for his sup- 
posed successes among the fair. Harry’s lace and linen 
were as fine as his aunt could desire. He purchased fine 
shaving-plate of the toy-shoji women, and a couple of mag- 
nificent brocade bed-gowns, in which his lordship lolled at 
ease, and sijiped his chocolate of a morning. He had 
swords and walking-canes, and French watches with 
painted backs and diamond settings, and snuff-boxes 
enamelled by artists of the same cunning nation. He had 
a levee of grooms, jockeys, tradesmen, daily waiting in his 
ante-room, and admitted one by one to Inin and Parson 
Sampson, over his chocolate, by Gumbo, the groom of the 
chambers. We have no account of the number of men 
whom IMr. Gumbo now had under him. Certain it is that 
no single negro could have taken care of all the fine things 
which Mr. Warrington now possessed, let alone the horses 
and the post-chaise which his honor had bought. Also 
Harry instructed himself in the arts which became a gentle- 
man in those days A French fencing-master, and a danc- 
iiig-mast(‘r of the same nation, resided at Tunbridge during 
that season when Harry made his appearance : these men 
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(>i tilt oLiiij^ \ irj^iiiiini stHluloiisl^ fr6Cj[iicnt(icl, cHid 

tn puiir**! ( oii^uU'iiilde skill ciud gicue iii tlie and 

vrailik.^ .Kioiiiplisliiutnith wlndi tLt^y tau-lit. Eie luciny 
V. \vt*ie u\ei lie tould liaiidie tiie toils tigaiiist liis inas- 
t^L OL any hiMj[Lientfc;i* of tlie leiu iiig-istiiool, — and, witli ii 
Lady Mdixci (wlio dauted %oiy elegantly Inn sell) 
owned that, there was nu geiitleiiiaii at euiirt who t'oidd 
walk a iniiiuet more gunetiilly than iMr. A\ariiiiglou As 
ioi Lidiiig. though .Ui. Waiiingtoii took a lew' lessons^ on 
the mtMt lioise tioiiL a iidiiig-iuaster who (ante to Tan- 
l.udge, he deelaied that thou own Ahigiuiaii luaniiei was 
well enough ±oi hiiii. and that he s<iw no one amongst the 
tine lolks and the ■joeke\s w'ho could ride hettei than his 
liieiid Coloncd Ge(>ige a^'liington of Mount \ eiiioii 

The obseriUions Scunpson lound himself in Letter (|uai teis 
than he had enjoyed loi ever so long a time lie knew' a 
gieat deal of the vv'oild and told a gieat deal luoie; a-iid 
w'cis delighted w itli his stones, real oi fancied llie man ol 
twenty looks up to the man of Unity, admires the hitters 
old jokes, stale puns, and tainislied anecdotes, that aie 
slopped w'lth the wine of a hundred diniiei-tables. Samp- 
sou's lowni and college pleasantries w'ere all new and 
cliainnng to the young Virginian A hiindied years ago, 
— no doulit theie aie no sudi people left lu the W'oild 
— there ii.'sed to lie giown men in London wdio loved 
to toiisfut W'lth fashioiuiLle youths enteiiiig liL’c, totieklo 
their young laiicies w'lth nieiry stones, to act as Covinit 
(rurdeii mentors and masteis of eerenionies at the llound- 
house . to accompany lads to the gaiiiing-talde, and pinliaps 
have an understanding wntli the pnnttns, to drink hmionado 
to blaster Hopefnl’s Lurgundy, and to staggci into the. 
stieets w'ith perfectly cool heads w'hcm my young lord 
reeled out to beat the w'atch. Of this no doubt icxtiuet 
race jMi* Sampson W'as a specimen and a great eoinfoit it 
IS to think (to those w'lio choose to believe the statement) 
that in Queen Victoria's reign there aie no Batterers lelt, 
such as existed in the reign of liei royal great-grandfather; 
no parasites pandeiiug to the follies of young men, iii fact, 
that all the toads have been eaten oft the lacie of the island, 
(ex('e])t one or two that are found lu stones, wdiere they 
liave lain ///or/zAs* tiiese hundred years), and tlie toad-eatm’s 
have j;eiished for Lick of noiiiishmeiit. 

Vhtli some sauce, as I read, the above-mentioned animals 
are said to be exceedingly flagrant, wdiolesoims and savory 
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eating. ^ Indeed, no man could look more rosy and kealthy, 
or flourisli more cheerfully, than friend Sampson upon the 
diet. He became our young friend's confidential leader, 
and, from the following letter, which is preserved in the 
Warrington correspondence, it will be seen that hir. Harry 
not only had dancing and fencing-masters, but likewise a 
tutor, chaplain, and secretary ; — 

‘'TO MRS ESMOND WARRINGTON, OF CASTLEWOOD, 

“ AT HER HOUSE AT RICHMOKD, VIRGINIA. 

Mrs, BligKs Lodgings^ Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, 
August 25th, 1756, 

“Honored Madam, — Your honored letter of 20 June, per Mr. 
Trail of Bristol, has been forwarded to me duly, and I have to thank 
your goodness and kindness for the good advice'wlnch you are pleased 
to give me, as also for the remeinbiances ot dear home, which I shall 
love never the worse for having been to the home of our ancestorb in 
England, 

“ I writ you a letter by the last monthly packet, informing my hon- 
ored mother of the little accident I had on the road hither, and of the 
kind friends who I found and whom took me in. Since then I have 
been profiting of the fine weather and the good company here, and 
have made many friends among oui nobility, whose acquaintance I 
am sure you will not be sorry that I should make. Among their lord- 
ships I may mention the famous Eail of Chesterfield, late ambassador 
to Holland, and viceroy of the Kingdom of Ireland; the Eail of March 
and Ruglen, who will be Duke of Queensberry at the death of his 
grace ; and her Giace the Duchess, a celebrated beauty of the Queen’s 
time, when she remembers my grandpapa at couit. These and many 
more persons of the first fashion attend my aunt’s assemblies, which 
are the most crowded at this ciowded place. Also on my way hither 
I stayed at Westerham, at the house of an officer, Lieut -Gen. Wolfe, 
who served with my grandfather and General Webb in the famous 
wars of the Duke of Mailboiough. Mr. Wolte has a son, LieuL-Col. 
James Wolfe, engaged to be manied to a beautiful lady now in this 
place, Miss Lovithei of the North — and though but 30 years old, he 
is looked up to as much as any officei in the whole aimy, and hath 
served with honoi imder his Royal Highness the Duke wherever our 
arms have been employed 

“ I thank my honored mother for announcing to me that a quarter’s 
allowance of £52 10 will be paid me by Mr. Trail I am m no pres- 
ent -want of cash, and by practising a rigid economy, which will be 
necessary (as I do not disguise) for the maintenance of horses, Gum- 
bo, and the equipage and apparel requisite tor a young gentleman of 
good family, hope to be able to maintain my ciedit 'without unduly 
trespassing upon yours. The linnen and clothes which I brought with 
me will with due care last for some years — as you say. 'Tis not 
quite so fine as worn heie by persons ot fashion, and I may have to 
pui chase a few up? ?y fine shirts for great days * but those I have are 
excellent for daily weai. 

VOL. I. — 19 
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I am thankful that I hare been quite without occasion to use your 
excellent family pills G-umbo hath taken them with gieat benefit, 
who glows fat and saucy upon English beef, ale, and aii. He sends 
his liumble duty to his mistress, and prays Mrs. Mountain to remem- 
ber him to all his fellow-servants, especially Dinah and Lily, for whom 
he has bought posej’-rmgs at Tunbridge Eair. 

“ Besides partaking of all the pleasures of the place, I hope my 
honoied mother wdll believe that 1 have not been unmindful qf my 
education^ I have had masters in fencing and dancing, and my 
Lord Castlewood’s chaplain, the Keveiend Mr. (Sampson, having come 
hitherto dimk the waters, has been so good as to take a vacant zoom 
at my lodging. Mr. S. bieakfasts 'with me, and we read togethei of 
a morning — he saying that I am not quite '^uch a dunce as 1 used 
to appear at home. We have read in Mi. Kapin’s Histoiy, Di. Bar- 
row's Sermons, and for amusement, Siiakspearo, Mi. Pope’s Homer, 
and (in French) the tianslation of an Arabian Woik of Tales, very 
diverting. Several men oj learning have been staying heie besides 
the persons of fashion ; and amongst the foimer was Mi. Eichaidson, 
the author of the famous books winch you and Mountain and my 
dearest bi other used to love so. He was pleased when I told him that 
his w’orks w’eie m jour closet lu Yirginia, and begged me to convey 
his lespectful compliments to my lady mother. Mi. K is a short fat 
man, with little of the Jiie of genius visible mhis eye or peison. 

My aunt and my cousin, the Lady Maiia, desire their afiectionate 
compliments to you, and wuth best regaids for Mountain, to whom 1 
enclose a note, I am, 

^ ‘ Honoi ed Madam, 

‘‘Tom dutiful Son, 

‘‘H. Esmond Wabeington.’* 

Note in Madam Esmond^ s Handwriting 

‘•From my son. Received October 15 at Eichmond. Sent 16 jais 
preserved peaches, 224 lbs. best tobacco, 24 finest hams, per ‘ Royal 
William’ of Liverpool, 8 jars peaches, 12 hams for my nephew, the 
Rt. Honorable the Earl of Castlewood. 4 3 ars 5 6 haras for the Baron- 
ess Bernstein, ditto ditto for Mis Lambert of Oakhurst, Surrey, and 
I cwt. tobacco. Packet of Infallible Family Pills for Gumbo. My 
Papa's large silver-gilt shoe-buckles for H , and red silver-laced saddle- 
cloth.” 


II. ( enclosed in No. 1 ) 

“ For Mrs, Mountain. 

“What do yon mien, you silly old Mountain, by sending an order 
for your poor old divadeiids dew at Xmas ? I’d have you to know I 
don't want your £7 10, and have toar youi order up into 1000 hitts, 
I've plenty of money. But Pm ableaged to you all same. A kiss 
to Fanny from 

“ Tour loving 

“Harby.” 


JHote in Madam Esmond^ s Handwriting, 

“This note, which I desired M. to show me, proves that she hath 
a good heart, and that she wished to show her gratitude to the family, 
by giving up her half-yearly divd. (on 500i. 3 per. ct.) to my boy. 
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Hence, I reprimanded her very slightly for daring to send monej to 
Mr. E. Warrington, unknown to his mother. Kote to Mountain not 
so well spelt as letter to me, 

‘‘ Mem. to wiite to Revd Mr. Sampson, desire to know what 
theolog. books he leads with H. Eecommend Law, Baxter, Hrehn- 
court. — Request H. to say his catechism to Mr. S , which he has nevei 
quite been able to master. By next ship peaches (3). tobacco i cwt. 
Hams for Mr. S.” 


The mother of the Virginians and her sons have long 
since passed away. So how are we to account for the fact, 
that of a couple of letters sent under one enclosure and by 
one packet, one should be well spelt, and the other not en- 
tirely oithographical ? Hacl Harry found some wonderful 
instructor, such as exists in the present lucky times, and who 
would improve his writing in six lessons ? My view of the 
case, after deliberately examining the two notes, is this : Xo. 
1, in which there appears a tiifiing giammatical slip (‘-the 
kind friends ivho I found and ?vlw7n took me in^^), must have 
been re-written from a rough copy which had probably 
undergone the supervision of a tutor or friend. The more 
artless composition, iNo. 2, was not referred to the scholar 
who prepared Ho 1 for the maternal eye, and to whose 
corrections of ‘^wlio^^and <^whom^’ jMr. Warrington did 
not pay very close attention. WTio know’s how he may 
have been disturbed *? A pretty milliner may have attracted 
Harry’s attention out of window — a dancing bear with pipe 
and tabor may have passed along the common — a ]Ockey 
come under his windows to show off a horse there ? There 
are some days when any of us may be ungrammatical and 
spell ill. Finally, suppose Harry did not care to spell so 
elegantly for Mrs Mountain as for his lady mother, what 
affair is that of the present biographer, century, reader ? 
And as for your objection that jMi’. Warrington, in the 
above communication to his mother, showed some little 
hypocrisy and reticence in his dealings with that venerable 
person, I dare say, young folks, you in your time have 'writ- 
ten more than one prim letter to your papas and mammas 
in which not quite all the transactions of your lives were 
narrated, or if narrated, weve exhibited in the most favor- 
able light for yourselves — I dare say, old folks ! you, in your 
time, were not altogether more candid. There must be a 
certain distance between me and my son Jacky. There 
must be a respectful, an amiable, a virtuous hypocrisy 
between us. I do not in the least wish that he should treat 
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me as Hs eqnal; bhat lie should contradict me, take my arm- 
chair, read the newspaper first at breakfast, ask unlimited 
friends to dine when I have a party of my own, and so 
forth. hTo ; where there is not equality, there must be 
hypocrisy. Continue to he blind to my faults j to hush 
still as mice when I fall asleep after dinner ; to laugh at 
my old jokes ; to admire my sayings 5 to be astonished at 
the impudence of those unbelieving reviewers ; to be dear 
filial humbugs, 0 my children ! In my castle I am king. 
Let all my royal household back before me. ^Tis not their 
natural way of walking, I know ; but a decorous, becoming, 
and modest behavior highly agreeable to me. Away from 
me they may do, nay, they do do, what they like. They 
may jump, skip, dance, trot, tumble over head and heels, and 
kick about freely, when they are out of the presence of my 
ma]esty. Do not then, my dear young friends, be surprised 
at your mother and aunt when they cry out, Oh, it was 
highly immoral and improper of Mr. Warrington to be 
writing home humdrum demure letters to his dear mamma, 
when he was playing all sorts of merry pranks — but 
drop a courtesy, and say, Yes, dear grandmamma (or aunt, 
as may be), it was very wrong of him : and I suppose you 
never had your fun -when you were young.” Of course, she 
didn’t ! And the sun never shone, and the blossoms never 
budded, and the blood never danced, and the fiddles never 
sang, in her spring-time. Bahet ^ mon la It de jpoule et 
mon bonnet de nuiti Ho, Betty ! my gruel and my slippers ! 
And go, ye frisky, merry little souls ! and dance, and have 
your merry little supper of cakes and ale I 
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THE BEAR AND THE LEADER. 

UR candid readers know 
the real state of the 
case regarding Harry 
Warrington and that 
luckless Cattarma ; but 
a number of the old 
ladies at Tunbridge 
Wells supposed the 
Virginian to be as dis- 
sipated as any young 
English nobleman of 
the highest quality, and 
Madame de Bernstein 
was especially incredu- 
lous about her nephew^s 
innocence. It was the 
old lady’s firm belief that Harry was leading not only a 
merry life but a wicked one, and her wish was father to the 
thought that the lad might be no better than his neighbors. 
An old Roman herself, she liked her nephew to do as Rome 
did. All the scandal regarding Mr. Warrington’s Lovelace 
adventures she eagerly and complacently accepted. We 
have seen how, on one or two occasions, he gave tea and 
music to the company at the Wells j and he was so gallant 
and amiable to the ladies (to ladies of a much better figure 
and character than the unfortunate Cattarina), that Madam 
Bernstein ceased to be disquieted regarding the silly love 
affair which had had a commencement at Castlewood, and 
relaxed in her vigilance over Lady Maria. Some folks — 
many old folks — are too selfish to interest themselves long 
about the affairs of their neighbors. The baroness had her 
trumps to think of, her dinners, hei twinges of rheumatism : 
and her suspicions regarding Maria and Harry, lately so 
lively, now dozed, and kept a careless, unobservant watch. 

203 
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She may have thought that the danger was over; or she may 
have ceased to (*.are whether it existed or not; or that artful 
Maria, hy her conduct; may have quite cajoled, soothed, and 
misguided the old Dragon; to whose charge she was given 
over. At Maria's age, nay, earlier indeed, maidens have 
learned to be very sl}^, and at Madam Bernstein’s tune of life, 
dragons are not so fierce and alert They cannot turn so 
readily, some of their old teeth have dropped out, and their 
eyes require more sleep than they needed in days when 
they were more active, veiioiiious, and dangerous. I, foi 
my part; know a few female dragons de par le monel e, and 
as I watch them and remember what they were, admire the 
softening influence of years ujiGn these whilom destroyers 
of man and womankind Their scales aie so soft that any 
knight with a moderate power of thrust can strike them : 
their claws, once strong enough to tear out a thousand eyes, 
only fall with a feeble pat that scarce raises the skin : their 
tongues, from their toothless old gums, dart a venom which 
IS rather disagreeable than deadly. See them trailing their 
languid tails, and crawling home to their caverns at roost- 
ing tune ^ How weak are their powers of doing injury ’ 
their maleficence how feeble ! How changed are they since 
the brisk days when their eyes shot wicked fire ; their 
tongue spat poison; their breath blasted reputation; and 
they gobbled up a daily victim at least ^ 

If the good folks at Oakhurst could not resist the testi- 
mony which was brought to them regarding Hairy’s ill- 
doings, why should Madam Bernstein, who in the course of 
her long days had had more experience of evil than all the 
Oakhurst family put together, be less credulous than they ? 
Of course every single old woman of her ladyship’s society 
believed every story that was told about Mr Harry War- 
rington’s dissipated habits, and was ready to believe as 
much more ill of him as you please. When the little 
dancer went back to London, as she did, it was because that 
heartless Harry deserted her He deserted her for some- 
body else, whose name was confidently given, — whose 
name! — whose half-dozen names the society at Tunbridge 
Wells would whisper about; where there congregated peo- 
ple of all ranks and degrees, women of fashion, women of 
reputation, of demi-reputation, of virtue, of no virtue, — 
all mingling in the same rooms, dancing to the same fiddles, 
drinking out of the same glasses at the Wells, and alike in 
search of health, or society, or pleasure. A century ago, 
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and our ancestors, the most free or the most straitlaced, met 
together at a score of such merry places as that where our 
present scene lies, and danced, and frisked, and gamed, and 
drank at Epsom, Bath, Tunbiidge, HaiTogate, as they do at 
Hombourg and Baden now. 

Harry^s bad reputation then comforted his old aunt ex- 
ceedingly, and eased her mind in respect to the boy’s pas- 
sion tor Lady Maria So easy was she in her mind, that 
when the chaplain said he came to escort her ladyship 
home, Madam Bernstein did not even care to part from her 
niece. She preferred rather to keep her under her eye, to 
talk to her about her wicked young cousin’s wild extrava- 
gances, to whisper to her that boys would be boys, to con- 
fide to Maria her intention of getting a proper wife for 
Harry, — some one of a suitable age, — some one with a 
suitable fortune, — all which pleasaiitiies poor Maria had to 
bear with as much fortitude as she could muster. 

There lived, during the last century, a certain French 
duke and maicxuis, who distinguished himself in Europe, 
and America likewise, and has obliged posteiity by leaving 
behind him a choice volume of memoirs, which the gentle 
reader is specially warned not to consult. Having per- 
formed the part of Don Juan in his own country, in ours, 
and in other parts of Europe, he has kindly noted down the 
names of many court-beauties who fell victims to his powers 
of fascination ; and very pleasant reading no doubt it must 
be for the grandsons and descendants of the fashionable 
persons amongst whom our brilliant nobleman moved, to 
find the names of their ancestresses adorning M le Due’s 
sprightly pages, and their frailties recorded by the candid 
writer who caused them. 

In the course of the peregrinations of this nobleman, he 
visited hlorth America, and, as had been his custom in 
Europe, proceeded straightway to fall in love. And curious 
it is to contrast the elegant refinements of European society 
— where, according to Sfonseigneur, he had but to lay siege 
to a woman in order to vanquish her — with the simple lives 
and habits of the colonial folks, amongst whom this Euro- 
pean enslaver of hearts did not, it appears, make a single 
conquest. Had he done so, he would as certainly have 
narrated his victories in Pennsylvania and Hew England, as 
he described his successes in this and his own country. 
Travellers in America have cried out quite loudly enough 
against the rudeness and barbaiisni ot Transatlantic man- 
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ners j let the present writer give the humble testimony of 
his experience that the conversation of American gentle- 
men IS generally modest, and, to the best of his belief, the 
lives of the women pure. 

We have said that Mr. Harry Warrington brought his 
colonial modestj^ along with him to the old country ; and 
though he could not help hearing the free talk of the per- 
sons amongst whom he lived, and who were men of pleasure 
and the world, he sat pretty silent himself in the midst of 
their rattle ; never indulged in doitble entendre in his con- 
versation with women; had no victories over the sex to 
boast of ; and was shy and awkward when he heard such 
narrated by others. 

This youthful modesty Mr. Sampson had remarked during 
his intercourse with the lad at Castlewood, where Mr. War- 
rington had more than once shown himself quite uneasy 
whilst Cousin Will was telling some of his choice stories ; 
and my lord had curtly rebuked his brother, bidding him 
keep his jokes for the ushers’ table at Kensington, and not 
give needless offence to their kinsman. Hence the exclama- 
tion of ^^Eeverentia pueris,” which the chaplain had ad- 
dressed to his neighbor at the ordinary on Harry’s first 
appearance there Mr. Sampson, if he had not strength 
sufficient to do right himself, at least had grace enough not 
to offend innocent young gentlemen by his cynicism. 

The chaplain was touched by Harry’s gift of the horse ; 
and felt a genuine friendliness towards the lad. You see, 
sir,” says he, I am of the world, and must do as the rest 
of the world does. I have led a rough life, Mr. Warring- 
ton, and can’t afford to be more particular than my neigh- 
bors. Video meliora, deteriora sequor, as we said at col- 
lege. I have got a little sister, who is at boarding-school, 
not very far from here, and, as I keep a decent tongue in 
my head when I am talking with my little Fatty, and ex- 
pect others to do as much, sure I may try and do as much 
by you.” ^ 

The chaplain was loud in his praises of Harry to his 
aunt, the old baroness. She liked to hear him praised. She 
was as fond of him as she could be of anything ; was pleased 
in his company, with his good looks, his manly courageous 
bearing, his blushes, which came so readily, his bright eyes, 
his deep youthful voice. His shrewdness and simplicity 
constantly amused her ; she would have wearied of him long 
before, had he been clever, or learned, or witty, or other 
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than lie was. must find a good wife for him, chap- 

lain/^ she said to Mr Sampson. I have one or two in my 
eye, who^ I think, will suit him We must set him up here, 
he never will bear going back to his savages again, or to 
live with his little Methodist of a mother.^^ 

Nov^^ about this point Mr. Sampson, too, was personally 
anxious, and had also a wife in his eye for Harry. I sup- 
pose he must have had some conversations with his lord at 
Castle wood, whom we have heard expressing some intention 
of complimenting his chaplain with a good Imng or other 
provision, in event of his being able to carry out his lord- 
ship^s wishes regardmg a marriage for Lady Maria. If his 
good offices coidd help that anxious lady to a husband, 
Sampson was ready to employ them : and he now waited to 
see in what most effectual manner he could bring his influ- 
ence to bear. 

Sampson’s society was most agreeable, and he and his 
young friend were intimate in the course of a few hours. 
The parson rejoiced in high spirits, good appetite, good 
humor ; pretended to no sort of squeaniishness, and indulged 
in no sanctitied hypociitical conversation; nevertheless, he 
took care not to shock his young friend by any needless out- 
breaks of levity or immorality of talk, imtiating his pupil, 
perhaps from policy, perhaps from compunction, only into 
the minor mysteries, as it were ; and not telling him the 
secrets with which the unlucky adept himself was only too 
familiar. With Harry, Sampson was only a brisk, lively, 
jolly companion, ready for any drinking bout, or any sport, 
a cock-fight, a shooting-match, a game at cards, or a gallop 
across the common; but his conversation was decent, and 
he tried much more to amuse the young man, than to lead 
him astray. The chaplain was quite successful: he had 
immense animal spirits as well as natural wit, and aptitude 
as well as experience in that business of toad-eater which 
had been his calling and livelihood from his very earliest 
years, — ever since he first entered college as a servitor, and 
cast about to see by whose means he could make his fortune 
ill life That was but satire just now, when we said there 
were no toad-eaters left in the world. There are many men 
of Sampson’s profession now, doubtless ; nay, little boys at 
our public schools are sent thither at the earliest age, in- 
structed by their parents, and put out apprentices to toad- 
eating. But the flattery is not so manifest as it used to be 
a hundred yeais since. ' Young men and old have hangers-on, 
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and led-captains, but they assume an appearance of eciuality, 
borrow money or swallow their toads in private, and walk 
abroad arm-iii-arm with the great inau, and call him by his 
name without his title In those good old times, when 
Harry 'Warrington first came to Europe, a gentleman’s toad- 
eater pretended to no airs of equality at all; openly paid 
court to his patron, called him by that name to other folks, 
went on his errands for him, — any sort of eriands which 
the patron might devise, — called him Sir m speaking to 
him, stood up in his presence imtil bidden to sit down, and 
flattered him ex officio Mr. Sampson did not take the least 
shame in speaking ot Harry as his young 2>atron, as a 
young Virginian nobleman recommended to him by his 
other noble patron, the Earl of Castle wood. He was proud 
of appearing at Harry’s side, and as his humble retainer, in 
public talked about him to the company, gave orders to 
Harry’s tradesmen, from whom, let us hope, he received a 
percentage in return for his recommendations, performed 
all the functions of aide-de-camp — others, if our young gen- 
tleman demanded them from the obsequious divine, who 
had gayly discharged the duties of ami du prince to ever so 
many young men of fashion, since his own entrance into 
the world. It must be confessed that, since his arrival in 
Europe, Mv, Warrington had not been uniformly lucky in 
the friendships which he had made 

Wliat a reputation, sir, they have made for you in this 
place!” cries Mr. Sampson, coming back from the coffee- 
house, to his patron. Monsieur de Eichelieu was nothing 
to you I 

‘‘How do you mean, Monsieur de Bichelieu? — Never 
was at Minorca in my life,” says downright Harry, who 
had not heard of those victories at home which made the 
French duke famous. 

Mr. Sampson explained. The pretty widow Patcham 
who had 3ust arrived was certainly desperate about Mr. 
Warrington : her way of going on at the rooms, the night 
before, proved that. As for Mrs. Hooper, that was a known 
case, and the alderman had fetched his wife back to London 
for no other reason. It was the talk of the whole Wells. 

Wlio says so ? ” cries out Harry, indignantly. I should 
like to meet the man who dares say so, and confound the 
villain ! ” 

“ I should not like to show him to you,” says Mr. Samp- 
son, laughmg. “ It might be the worse for him.” 
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It’s a sliaine to speak witk such levity about the char- 
acter of ladies or of gentlemen, either/’ continues Mr. War- 
rington, pacing up and down the loom in a iume. 

*^So I told them,” says the chaplain, wagging his head 
and looking very much moved and very grave, though, if 
the truth weie known, it had never come into his mind at 
all to be angry at hearing charges of this natui*e against 
Harry. 

It’s a shame, I say, to talk away the reputation of any 
man or woman as people do heie. Do you know, in our 
country, a fellow’s ears would not be sate ; and a little 
before I left home, three brothers shot down a man, for 
having spoken ill of their sister.” 

Serve the villain right ! ” cries Sampson. 

Already they have had that calumny about me set 
a-going here, Sampson — about me and the poor little 
French daneing-girl.” 

“ I have heaid,” says Mr. Sampson, shaking powder out 
of his wig. 

Wicked ; wasn’t it ? ” 

Abominable ” 

They said the very same thing about my Lord March. 
Isn’t it shameful ? ” 

Indeed it is.” says Mr. Sampson, preserving a face of 
wonderful gravity. 

I don’t know what I should do if these stories were to 
come to my mother’s ears. It would break her heai*t, I do 
believe it would. Why, only a few days before you came, 
a military friend of mine, Mr Wolfe, told me how the most 
horrible lies were circulated about me. Good heavens ! 
AVhat do they think a gentleman of my name and country 
can be capable of — la seducer of women ? They might 
as well say I was a horse-stealer or a housebreaker. I vow 
if I hear any man say so, I’ll have his ears ! ” 

I have read, sir, that the Grand Seignior of Turkey has 
bushels of ears sometimes sent in to him,” says Mr. Samj)- 
son, laughing. “ If you took all those that had heard scan- 
dal against you or others, what baskets you would fill ! ” 

And so "l would, Sampson, as soon as look at ’em — any 
fellow’s who said a word against a lady or a gentleman of 
honor ! ” cries the Virginian. 

^^If you’ll go down to the Well, you’ll find a harvest of 
^ein. I just came from there. It was the high tide of 
Scandal. Detraction was at its height. And you may see 
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nymphas discentes and the aures satyrorum acutas,^^ 
cries the chaplain, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

^^That may be as you say, Sampson/’ Mr. Warrington re- 
plies ; but if ever 1 hear any man speak against my char- 
acter I’ll punish him. Mark that.” 

“ I shall be very sorry for his sake, that I should ; for 
you’ll mark him in a wa}' he won’t like, sir ; and I know 
you are a man of your word.” 

You may be sure of that, Sampson. And now shall we 
go to dinner, and afterwards to my Lady Trumpington’s 
tea?” 

^^You know, sir, I can’t resist a card or a bottle,” says 
Mr. Sampson. ^-^Let us have the last first and then the 
first shall come last.” And with this the two gentlemen 
went off to their accustomed place of refection. 

That was an age in which wine-bibbing was more common 
than in our politer time ; and, especially since the arrival of 
General Braddock’s army in his native country our young 
Virginian had acquired rather a liking for the filling of 
bumpers and the calling of toasts; having heard that it 
was a point of honor among the officers never to decline a 
toast or a challenge. So Harrj^ and his chaplain drank their 
claret in peace and plenty, naming, as the simple custom 
was, some favorite lady with each glass. 

The chaplain had reasons of his own for desiring to know 
how far the affair between Harry and my Lady Maria had 
gone ; whether it was advancing, or whether it was ended ; 
and he and his young friend were just warm enough with 
the claret to be able to talk with that great eloquence, that 
candor, that admirable friendliness, which good wine taken 
in a rather injudicious quantity inspires. 0 kindly harvests 
of the Aquitanian grape ^ 0 sunny banks of Garonne ! 0 

friendly eaves of Gledstane, where the dusky flasks lie 
recondite ! May we not say a word of thanks for all the 
pleasure we owe you Are the Temperance men to be al- 
lowed to shout in the public places ^ are the Vegetarians 
to bellow Cabbage forever!” and may we modest CEnoph- 
ilists not sing the praises of our favorite plant ? After the 
drinking of good Bordeaux wine, there is a point (I do not 
say a pint) at which men arrive, when all the generous fac- 
ulties of the soul are awakened and in full vigor ; when the 
wit brightens and breaks out in sudden flashes ; when the 
intellects are keenest; when the pent-up words and confined 
thoughts get a night-rule, and rush abroad and disport them- 
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selves ; v'hen the kindest affections come out and shake 
hands vnth mankind; and the timid Truth jumps up naked 
out of his well and proclaims himself to all the world. How, 
by the kind influence of the wine-cup; we succor the poor 
and humble I How bravely we rush to the rescue of the 
oppressed I I say, in the face of all the pumps which ever 
spouted; that there is a moment in a bout of good wine at 
which, if a man could but remain; wit, wisdom; courage, 
generosity, eloquence, happiness, were his ; but the moment 
passes, and that other glass somehow spoils the state ot 
beatitude. There is a headache in the morning ; we are 
not going into parliament for our native town , we are not 
going to shoot those Trench officers who have been speaking 
disrespectfully of our country ; and pooi Jeremy Diddler calls 
about eleven o’clock for another half-sovereign, and we are 
unwell in bed, and can’t see him, and send him empty away. 

Well, then, as they sat over their generous cups, the com- 
pany having departed, and the — ^th bottle of claret being 
brought in by Monsieur Barbeau, the chaplain found him- 
self in an eloquent state, with a strong desire for inculcat- 
ing sublime moral precepts, whilst Harry was moved by an 
extreme longing to explain his whole private history, and 
impart all his present feelings to his new friend. Mark 
that fact. Why must a man say everything that comes 
uppermost in his noble mind because, forsooth, he has swal- 
lowed a half-pint more of wine than he ordinarily drinks ? 
Suppose I had committed a murder (of course I allow the 
sherry and champagne at dinner), should I announce that 
homicide somewhere about the third bottle (in a small party 
of men) of claret at dessert? Of course; and hence the 
fidelity of water-gruel announced a few pages back. 

I am glad to hear what your conduct has really been 
with regard to the Cattarina, Mr. Warrington; I am glad 
from my soul,” says the impetuous chaplain. “ The wine is 
with you. You have shown that you can bear down cal- 
umny, and resist temptation Ah! my dear sir, men are 
not all so fortunate. What famous good wine this is ! ” and 
he sucks up a glass with toast from you, my dear sir, 
if you please ’ ” 

give you ^Miss Tanny Mountain, of Virginia,’” says 
Mr. Warrington, filling a bumper as his thoughts fly straight- 
way, ever so many thousand miles, to home 

One of your American conquests, I suppose ? ” says the 
chaplain. 
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she is but ten yeais old, and I have never made 
any conquests at all in Virginia^ IMr. Sampson, ^ says the 
young gentleman. 

'•* You are like a true gentleman, and don^t kiss and teL, 

vSir.’^ 

I neither kiss nor tell. It isn’t the custom of our coun- 
try, Sampson, to rum girls, or frequent the society of low 
women. We Virginian gentlemen honor women : we don’t 
wish to bring them to shame,’’ cries the young toper, look- 
ing very proud and handsome. ^^The young lady whose 
name I mentioned hath lived in our family since her in- 
fancy, and I would shoot the man who did her a wrong ; — 
by heaven, I would ! ” 

Your sentiments do you honor ! Let me shake hands 
with you ’ I trill shake hands with you, Mr. Warrington,” 
eried the enthusiastic Sampson. And let me tell you, ’tis 
the grasp of honest friendship oifered you, and not merely 
tlie jioor retainer paying couit to the wealthy pation. No ! 
with such liquor as this, all men aie equal, — faith, all men 
are rich, whilst it lasts ! and Tom Sampson is as wealthy 
with h]s bottle, as your honor with all the acres of your 
principality ! ” 

^^Let us have another bottle of riches,” says Harry, with 
a laugh. Encore du cachet jaime, mon bon JVIoiisieiir Bai- 
beau ! ” and exit Monsieur Barbeaii to the caves below. 

Another bottle of riches ! Cajutal, capital ! How beau- 
tifully you speak Erench, Mr. Harry ” 

do speak it well,” says Harry. ^^At least, when I 
speak, Monsieur Barbeau understands me well enough.” 

“ You do everything well, I think. You succeed in what- 
ever you try. That is why they have fancied here you have 
won the hearts of so many w^omen, sir.” 

There you go again about the women! I tell you I 
don’t like these stories about women Confound me, 
Sampson, why is a gentleman’s character to be blackened 
so?” 

Well, at any rate, there is one, unless my eyes deceive 
me very much indeed, sir ^ ” cries the chaplain. 

^‘Whom do you mean?” asked Harry, flushing very 
red. 

Kay. T name no names. It isn’t for a poor chaplain 
to meddle with his betteis’ doings, or to know then* 
thoughts,” says Mr Sampson. 

Thoughts ! what thoughts, Sampson ? ” 
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I fancied I saw, on the part of a certain lovely and re- 
spected lady at Castlewood, a preference exhibited. I fan- 
cied, on the side of a certain distinguished young gentle- 
man, a strong liking manifested itself: but I may have 
been wrong, and ask pardon/’ 

^•Oh, Sampson, Samiison!’’ broke out the young man. 

I tell you I am miserable. I tell you I have been long- 
ing for some one to confide in, or ask advice of. You du 
know, then, that there has been something going on — some- 
thing between me and — help Mr. Sampson, Monsieur Bar- 
beau — and — some one else ? ” 

have watched it this month past,’’ says the chap- 
lain. 

Confound me, sir, do you mean you have been a spy on 
me ? s&js the other, hotly. 

‘^A spy! You made little disguise of the matter, Mr. 
Warrington, and her ladyship wasn’t a much better hand at 
deceiving- You were always together. In the shrubberies, 
in the walks, in the village, in the galleries of the house, — 
you always found a pretext for being together, and plenty 
of eyes besides mine watched you.” 

Gracious powers ! What did you see, Sampson ? ” cries 
the lad 

Hay, sir, ’tis forbidden to kiss and tell. I say so again,” 
says the chaplain. 

The young man turned very red. “ Oh, Sampson ! ” he 
cried, can I — can I confide in you ? ” 

“ Dearest sir — dear generous youth — you know I would 
shed my heart’s blood for you!” exclaims the chaplain, 
squeezing his patron’s hand, and turning a brilliant pair of 
eyes ceiling-wards. 

Oh, Sampson ! I tell you I am miserable. With all 
this play and wine, whilst I have been here, I tell you I 
have been trying to drive away care. I own to you that 
when we were at Castlewood there was things passed be- 
tween a certain lady and me.” 

The parson gave a slight whistle over his glass of Bor- 
deaux. 

“ And they’ve made me wretched, those things have. I 
mean, you see, that if a gentleman has given his word, why, 
it’s his word, and he must stand by it, you know. I mean 
that I thought I loved her — and so I do very much, and 
she’s a most dear, kind, darling, affectionate creature, and 
very handsome, too — quite beautiful ; but then, you Ismow, 
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our ages, Sampson ^ Tliink of our ages, Sampson ! She’s 
as old as my mother ! 

Who would never forgive you ? , 

I don‘t intend to let anybody meddle in my affairs, not 
Madam Esmond nor anybody else,” cries Harry ; you 
see, Sampson, she is old — and, oh, hang it! Why did 
Aunt Bernstein tell me — ? ” 

Tell you what ? ” , * j. 

Something J can’t divulge to anybody, something that 

tortures me ! ” 

“Xot about the — the — ” the chaplain paused: he was 
going to say about her ladyship’s little affair with the 
French dancing-master ; about other little anecdotes affect- 
ing her character. But he had not drunk wine enough to 
be (][uite candid, or too much, and was past the real moment 
of virtue. 

'-Yes, yes, everyone of ’em false — every one of ’em!” 
shrieks out Harry. 

' Great powers, what do you mean ? ” asks his friend. 

'• These, sir, these ^ ” says Harry, beating a tattoo on his 
own white teeth I didn’t know it when I asked her. I 
swear I didn’t know it Oh, it’s horrible — it’s horrible ! 
and it has caused me nights of agony, Sampson. My dear 
old grandfather had a set, a Frenchman at Charleston made 
them for him, and we used to look at ’em grinning in a 
tumbler, and when they were out, his jaws used to fall in — 
I never thought she had ’em ” 

Had what, sir ” again asked the chaplain. 

''Confound it, sir, don’t you see I mean teeth?” says 
Harry, rapping the table. 

"Hay, only two.” 

" And how the devil do you know, sir ? ” asks the young 
man, fiercely. 

"I — I had it from her maid. She had two teeth knocked 
out by a stone which cut her lip a little, and they have been 
replaced ” 

" Oh, Sampson, do you mean to say they ain’t all sham 
ones ? ” cries the boy 

* But two, sir, at least so Peggy told me, and she would 
just as soon have blabbed ab^out the whole two-and- 
thirty — the rest are as sound as yours, which are beauti- 
ful ” 

"And her hair, Sampson, is that all right, too ? ” asks the 
young gentleman. 
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lovely — I liave seen that. I can take my oath to 
that. Her ladyship can sit upon it ; and her figure is very 
fine ; and her skin is as white as snow ; and her heart is 
the kindest that ever was , and I know, that is I feel sure, 
it is very tender about you, Mr. "Warrington.” 

Oh, Sampson ! heaven — heaven bless you ! What a 
weight you’ve taken oif my mind with those — those — 
never mind them ! Oh, Sam I How happy — that is, no, 
no — oh, how miserable I am ! She's as old as Madam Es- 
mond — by George, she is — she’s as old as my mother 
You wouldn’t have a tellow marry a woman as old as his 
mother? It’s too bad: by George, it is. It’s too bad.” 
And here, I am sorry to say, Harry Esmond Warrington, 
Esquire, of Castlewood, in Virginia, began to cry. The de- 
lectable point, you see, must have been passed several 
glasses ago. 

“ You don't want to mairy her, then '’ asks the chaplain. 

What’s that to you, sir? I've promised her, and an 
Esmond — a Vircjlnht. Esmond, mind that — Mr. What’s 
your name — Sampson — has but his word ! ” The senti- 
ment was noble, but delivered by Harry with rather a 
doubtful articulation. 

^‘Mind you, I said a Virginia Esmond,” continued poor 
Harry, lifting up his finger ; I don’t mean the younger 
branch here. I don’t mean Will, who robbed me about the 
horse, and whose bones I'll break. * I give you Lady Maria 
— heaven bless her, and heaven bless ^026, Sampson, and you 
deserve to be a bishop, old boy ! ” 

There are letters between you, I suppose ? ” says Samp- 
son. 

Letters! Dammy, she’s always writing me letters! — 
never gets me into a window but she sticks one in my cuff. 
Letters, that is a good idea Look here ! Here’s letters ! ” 
And he threw down a pocket-book containing a heap of 
papers of the poor lady’s composition. 

Those are letters, indeed. What a post-bag I ” says the 
chaplain. 

“ But any man who touches them — dies — dies on the 
spot ’ ” shrieks Harry, starting from his seat, and reeling 
towards hib sword , which he draws, and then stamps with 
his foot, and says, “ Ha ’ ha ’ ” and then lunges at M. Bar- 
beau, who skips away from the lunge behind the chaplain, 
who looks rather alarmed And in my mind I behold an 
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exciting picture of the lad, with his hair dishevelled, raging 
about the i^oom fiamherrje au vent, and pinking the aifrighted 
innkeeper and chaplain. But oh, to think of him stumbling 
over a stool, and prostrated by an enemy who has stole 
away his brains ! Come, Grumbo ! and help your master 
to bed ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH A FAMILY COACH IS ORDERED- 


UR pleasing duty now is to 
divulge the secret which Mr. 
Lambert whispered in his 
wife^s ear at the close of the 
antepenultimate chapter, and 
the publication of which 
caused such great pleasure to 
the whole of the Oakhurst 
family. As the hay was in, 
the corn not ready for cutting, 
and by consequence the farm 
horses disengaged, why, asked 
Colonel Lambert, should they 
not be put into the coach, and 
should we not all pay a visit 
to Tunbridge Wells, taking 
friend Wolfe at Westerham 
on our way ? 

Mamma embraced this pro- 
posal, and I dare say the gen- 
tleman who made it. All the children jumped for joy. 
The girls went otf straightway to get their best calaman- 
coes, paduasoys, falbaias, furbelows, capes, cardinals, sacks, 
negligees, solitaires, caps, ribbons, niantuas, clocked stock- 
ings, and high-heeled shoes, and I know not what articles 
of toilet. Mamma’s best robes were taken from the 
presses, whence they only issued on rare solemn occasions, 
retiring immediately afterwards to lavender and seclusion ; 
the brave colonel produced his laced hat and waistcoat and 
silver-hilted hanger; Charley rejoiced in a rasee holiday 
suit of his father’s, in which the colonel had been married, 
and which Mrs. Lambert cut uji, not without a pang. Ball 
and Dumpling had their tails and manes tied with ribbon, 
and Chump, the old white cart-horse, went as unicorn leader, 
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to help the camage-horses up the first hilly five miles 
of the road from Oakhurst to Westerham. The carriage 
was an ancient vehicle, and was believed to have served in 
the procession which had brought George the First from 
Greenwich to London, on his first arrival to assume the 
sovereignty of these realms It had belonged to Mr. Lam- 
bert’s father, and the family had been in the habit of 
regarding it, ever since they could remember anything, as 
one of the most splendid coaches in the three kingdoms. 
Brian, coachman, and — must it also be owned? — plough- 
man, of the Oakhurst family, had a place on the box, with 
Mr. Charley by his side. The precious clothes were packed 
in imperials on the roof. The colonel’s pistols were put in 
the pockets of the carnage, and the blunderbuss hung 
behind the box, in leach of Brian, who was an old soldier. 
No highwayman, however, molested the convoy; not even 
an innkeeper levied contnbutions on Colonel Lambert, who, 
with a slender purse and a large family, ^vas not to be 

E lundered by those or any other depredators on the king’s 
ighway; and a reasonable cheap modest lodging had 
been engaged for them by young Colonel Wolfe, at the 
house where he was in the habit of putting up, and whither 
he himself accompanied them on horseback. 

It happened that these lodgings were opposite Madam 
Bernstein’s; and as the Oakhurst family reached their 
quarters on a Saturday evening, they could see chair after 
chair discharging powdered beaux and patched and brocaded 
beauties at the baroness’s door, who was holding one of 
her many card-parties. The sim was not yet down (for 
our ancestors began their dissipations at early hours, and 
were at meat, drink, or cards, any time after three o’clock 
in the afternoon until any time in the night or morning), 
and the young country ladies and their mother from their 
window could see the various personages as they passed 
into the Bernstein rout. Colonel Wolfe told the ladies 
who most of the characters were. ’Twas almost as delight- 
ful as going to the party themselves, Hetty and Theo 
thought, for they not only could see the guests arriving, 
but look into the baroness’s open casements and watch 
many of them there. Of a few of the personages we have 
before had a glimpse When the Duchess of Queensberry 
passed, and Mr Wolfe explained who she was, Martin 
Lambert was ready with a score of lines about Kitty, 
beautiful and young,” from his favorite Mat Prior. 
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Think that that old lady was once like you, girls!” 
cries the colonel. 

^•Like us, papa'^ 'Well, certainly we never set up for 
being beauties ’ ” says ]Miss Hetty, tossing up her little 
head. 

Yes, like you, you little baggage, like you at this mo- 
ment, who want to go to that drum yonder : — 

'Inflamed Tritli rage at sad lestraint 
Whicli wise mamma ordained, 

And sorely vexed to plaj the saint 
Whilst wit and beauty reigned.* *’ 

“We were never invited, papa; and I am sure if there’s 
no beauty more worth seemg than that, the wit can’t be 
much worth the hearing,” again says the satirist of the 
family 

“ dh, but he’s a rare poet. Mat Prior ^ ” continues the 
colonel ; “ though, mind you, girls, you'll skip over all the 
poems I have marked with a cross. A rare poet ! and to 
think you should see one of his heroines ! ^ Fondness pre- 
vailed, mamma gave way’ (she always will, Mrs. Lam- 
bert!) — 

“ ‘ Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way, — 

Kitty at healths desire 
Obtained the chaiiot for a day. 

And set the world on fire P ** 

“ I am sure it must have been very inflammable,” says 
mamma. 

“ So it was, my dear, twenty years ago, much more in- 
flammable than it is now,’’ remarks the colonel. 

“iTonsense, Mr. Lambert,” is mamma’s answer. 

“ Look, look ! ’’ cries Hetty, lunning forward and pointing 
to the little square, and the covered gallery, where was the 
door leading to Madam Bernstein’s apartment, and round 
which stood a crowd of street urchins, idlers and yokels, 
watching the comjiany. 

“It’s Harry "VYarrington ! ” exclaims Theo, waving a 
handkerchief to the young Virginian : but Warrington did 
not see Miss Lambert. The Virginian was walking arm-in- 
arm with a portly clergyman m a crisp rustling silk gown, 
and the two went into Madame de Bernstein’s door.” 

“ I heard him prea(*h a most admirable sermon here last 
Sunday,” says IMr Wolfe, “a little theatrical, hut most 
striking and eloquent.” 
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“You seem to be lieie most Sundays, James/’ says Mrs. 

Lambert „ i i 

And Monday, and so on till Saturday, adds tlui colonel. 

“ See, Hariy has beautiiied himself already, hath his hair in 
buckle, and I have no doubt is going to the diuin too ” ^ 

I had rather sit quiet generally of a Saturday evening, 
says sober Mr, Wolfe ; “ at any rate away fioin caid-playing 
and scandal ; but I own, dear Mrs. Lambert, I am under 
orders. Shall I go across the way and send Mr. Warrington 
to you ? 

“No, let him haye his sport We shall see him to-mor- 
row. He won’t caie to be disturbed amidst his fine folks 
by us country people '' said meek Mrs Lambert. 

“ I am glad he is with a (dergyniaii who preaches so well, 
says Theo, softly ; and her eyes seemed to say. You see, good 
people he is not so bad as you thought him, and as I, for 
my part, never believed him to be. “ The clergyman has a 
very kind, handsome face.” 

‘"Here comes a greater clergyman,” ones Mr. Wolfe. “ It 
is my Lord of Salisbury, with his blue ribbon, and a chaplain 
behind liim ” 

•• And whom a mercy's name have we here ? ’’ breaks in 
Mrs. Lambert, as a seclaii-ehair, covered with gilding, topped 
with no less than five eaiTs coronets, carried by bearers in 
riclily-laced clotlies, and preceded by three footmen in the 
same splendid lively, now came up to j\Iadanie de Bern- 
stein’s door. The bishop, who had been about to enter, 
stopped, and ran back with the most respectful bows and 
courtesies to the sedan-chair, giving his hand to the lady who 
stepped thence. 

“ Who on earth is this ? ” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

“ Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? Ja, Meinherr. Nichts verstaiid,” 
says the waggish colonel. 

“Pooh, Martin ! ” 

“Well, if you can’t understand High Dutch, my love, how 
('an I help it ? Your education was neglected at school. 
Gan you understand heraldry — I know you can ? ” 

I make,” cries Charley, reciting the shield, “three mor- 
ions on a field or, wuth an earl’s coronet.’’ 

A countess’s coronet, my son. The Countess of Yar- 
mouth, my son.” 

“ And pray who is she ? ” 

“It hath ever been the custom of our sovereigns to ad- 
vance persons of distinction to honor,” continues the colonel, 
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gravely, “ and this eminent lady hath been so promoted by 
our gracious monarch to the rank of countess of this 
kingdom.” 

^^But why, papa ? ” asked the daughters together. 

Never mind, girls ^ ” said inainma. 

But that incorrigible colonel would go on. 

Y, my children, is one of the last and the most awkward 
letters of the whole alphabet. When I tell you stones, you 
are always sa^ung Why Why should my lord bishop be 
cringing to that lady ? Look at him rubbing his fat hands 
together, and smiling into her face ’ It's not a handsome 
face any longer. It is all painted red and white like Scara- 
mouch’s m the pantomime. See, theie comes another blue- 
ribbon, as I live. My Lord Bamborough. The descendant 
of the Hotspurs. The proudest man m England. He stops, 
he bows, he smiles , he is hat-m-hand, too. See, she taps 
him with her fan. Get away, you crowed of little black- 
guard boys, and don’t tread on the robe of the lady whom 
the king delights to honor.” 

^^But why does the king honor her ? ” ask the girls, once 
more. 

There goes that odious last letter but one ! Did you 
ever hear of her Grace the Duchess of Kendal ? No. Of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth ? Non plus. Of the Duchess 
of La Vallieie ? Of Pair Rosamond, then ? ” 

Hush, papa ! There is no need to bring blushes on the 
cheeks of my dear ones, Martin Lambert!” said the 
mother, putting her finger to her husband’s lip. 

’Tis not I j it IS their sacred majesties who are the cause 
of the shame,” cries the son of the old republican. “ Think 
of the bishops of the Church and the proudest nobility of 
the world cringing and bowing before that painted High 
Dutch Jezebel. Oh, it’s a shame, a shame ’ ” 

Confusion ! ” here broke out Colonel Wolfe, and, making 
a dash at his hat, ran from the room. He had seen the 
young lady whom he admired and her guardian walking 
across the Pantiles on foot to the baroness's party, and they 
came up whilst the Countess of Yarmouth-Walmoden was 
engaged m conversation with the two lords spiritual and 
temporal, and these two made the lowest reverences and 
l)Ows to the countess, and waited until she had passed in at 
the door on the bishop’s arm. 

Theo turned away from tlie window with a sad, almost 
awe-stricken face. Hetty still remained there, looking from 
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it with indignation in her eyes, and a little red spot on each 
cheek. 

penny for little Hetty’s thoughts/’ says mainina, 
coming to the window to lead the child away. 

am thinking what I should do if I saw papa bowing to 
that woman/’ says Hetty. 

Tea and a hissing kettle here made their appearance, and 
the family sat down to partake of their evening meal, — > 
leaving, however, Miss Hetty, from tlieir place, command 
of the window, wMch she begged her brother not to close. 
That young gentleman Lad been down amongst the crowd 
to inspect the armorial beainngs of the countess’s and other 
sedans, no doubt, and also to invest sixpence iii a cheese-cake, 
by mamma’s order and his owm desire, and he returned pres- 
ently with this delicacy wrai^pecl up m a paper. 

“Look, mother,” he comes back and says, “do you see 
that big man in brown beating all the pillars with a stick ? 
That is the learned Mr. Johnson. He comes to the Friars 
sometimes to see our master. He was sitting with some 
friends just now at the tea-table before Mrs. Brown’s tart- 
shop. They have tea there, twopence a cup ; I heard Mr 
Johnson say he had had seventeen cups — that makes two- 
and-tenpence — what a si^ht of money for tea 1 ” 

“What would you have, Charley ?” asks Theo. 

“I think I would have cheese-cakes,” says Charley, sigh- 
ing, as his teeth closed on a large slice, “and the gentle- 
man whom Mr. Johnson was vutli,” continues Charley, 
with his mouth qxute full, “was Mr. Eichardsoii who 
wrote — ” 

“ ^ Clarissa’ ! ” cry all the women in a breath, and run to 
the window to see their favorite writer. By this time the 
sun was sunk, the stai-s were twinkling overhead, and the 
footman came and lighted the candles in the baroness’s 
room opposite our spies. 

Theo and her mother were standing together looking from 
their place of observation. There was a small illumination 
at Mrs. Brown’s tart and tea-shop, by which our friends 
could see one lady getting lSIi\ Bichardson’s hat and stick, 
and another tying a shawl round his neck, after which he 
walked home. 

“Oh dear me ^ he does not look like G-randisonl” cries 
Theo. 

“I rather think I wish we had not seen him, my dear,” 
says mamma, who has been described as a most sentimental 
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woman and eager noyel-reader ; and here again they were 
interrupted by Miss Hetty, who cried — 

'^Hever mind that little fat man, but look yonder, 
mamma.’* 

And they looked yonder And they saw, in the first 
place, Mr. Warrington undergoing the honor of a presenta- 
tion to the Countess of Yarmouth, who was still followed 
by the obsequious peer and prelate with the blue ribbons. 
And now the countess graciously sat down to a card-table, 
the bishop and the earl and a fourth person being her part- 
ners. And now Mr. Warrington came into the embrasure 
of the window with a lady whom they recognized as the 
lady whom they had seen for a few minutes at Oakhurst. 
^^How much finer he is,” remarks mamma 
“ How he is improved in his looks ! What has he done 
to himself ” asks Theo. 

Look at his grand lace fulls and rufdes ! My dear, he 
has not got on our sliirts any more,” cries the matron. 

“What are you talking about, giils ” asks papa, reclin- 
ing on his sofa, where, perhaps, he was dozing after the 
fashion of honest house-fathers. 

The girls said how Harry Warrington was in the window, 
talking with his cousin Lady Maria Esmond. 

“ Come away ! ” cries papa. “ You have no right to be 
spying the young fellow. Down with the curtains, I say ! ” 
And down the curtains went, so that the girls saw no 
more of Madam Eeinstem’s guests or doings for that night 
I pray you not be angry at my remarking, if only by 
way of contrast between these two opposite houses, that 
while Madam Bernstein and her guests — bishop, dignita- 
ries, noblemen, and what not — were gambling or talking 
scandal, or devouring champagne and chickens (which I hold 
to be venial sin), or doing honor to her ladyship the king’s 
favorite, the Countess of Yarmouth- Walmoden, our country 
friends m their lodgings knelt round their table, whither 
Mr. Brian the coachman came as silently as his creaking 
shoes would let him, whilst Mr. Lambert, standing up, read, 
ill a low voice, a prayer that heaven would lighten their 
darkness and defend them from the perils of that night, and 
a supplication that it would grant the request of those two 
or three gathered together. 

Our young folks were uji betimes on Sunday morning, 
and arrayed themselves in those smart new dresses which 
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were to fascinate the Tunbridge folks, and. with the escort of 
brother Charley, paced the little town, and the quaint Pan- 
tiles, and the pretty common, long ere the company was at 
breakfast, or the bells had rung to church It was Hester 
who found out where Harry Warnngton^s lodging must be, 
by remarking jMr. G-unibo in an undress, with his lovely 
hair in curl-papers, di awing a pair of red curtains aside, 
and opening a window-sash, whence he thrust his head and 
inhaled the sweet morning breeze. Mr. Gumbo did not hap- 
[)en to see the young jjcople from Oakhiirst, though they be- 
held him clearly enough. He leaned gracefully fiom the 
window ; he waved a large feather-brush with which he conde- 
scended to dust the furniture of the apartment within ; he 
affably engaged in conversation with a cherry-cheeked milk- 
maid, who was lingeiing under the casement, and kissed his 
lily hand to her Guiiibo^s hand sparkled with rings, and 
his person was decorated with a profusion of jewelry — 
gifts, no doubt of the fair who appreciated the young 
African. Once oi twice more before breakfast-time the 
girls passed near that window. It remained open, but the 
room behind it was blank. Ho face of Harry Warrington ap- 
peared there. Heither spoke to the other of the sub]ect on 
which both were brooding. Hetty was a little provoked with 
Charley, who was clamorous about breakfast, and told him 
he was always thiiikino of eating. In reply to her sarcastic 
inquiry, he artlessly owned he should like another cheese- 
cake, and good-natured Tlieo, laughing, said she had a six- 
pence, and if the cake-shop were o]ien of a Sunday morning 
Charley should have one. The cake-shop was open: and 
Theo took out her little purse, netted by her dearest friend 
at school, and containing her pocket-piece, her grandmother’s 
guinea, her slender little store of shillings — nay, some cop- 
per money at one end , and she treated Charley to the meal 
which he loved. 

A great deal of fine company was at church. There was 
l:hat funny old duchess, and old Madam Bernstein, with 
Lady Maria at her side ; and Mr. Wolfe, of course, by the 
side of Miss Lowther, and singing with her out of the same 
psalm-book; and M]‘. Eiehardson with a bevy of ladies 
One of them is Miss Fielding, them after church, 

Harry Fielding’s sister. “Oh, girls, what good conijiany he 
was ! And his hooks are worth a dozen of your milk-sop 
' Pamelas ’ and ^ Clarissas,’ Mrs Lambert but vhat woman 
ever loved true humor? ” And there was Mr. Johnson sit- 
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ting amongst the chanty chilcli-cn. Did you see hoiy he 
toned round to the altar at the Belief, and upset two or 
three of the scaied little urchins in leather-l^reeches ? And 
what a famous sermon Hany's parson gave, didn't he ? A 
sermon about scandal. How he touched up some of the old 
harridans w^ho were seated round ’ TMiy wasn’t ]\Ir. War- 
rington at church ? It was a shame he w'asn’t at church. 

I really did not remark w'hether he was there or not,” 
says Miss Hetty, tossing hei head up. 

But Theo who was all truth, said, “Yes, I thought of him, 
and was soriy he was not there ; and so did you think of 
him, Hetty.” 

“ I did no such thing, miss,” persists Hetty. 

“Then why did you whisper to me it was Harry’s 
clergyman who preached 7 " 

“ To think of Mr. "^VaiTington's clergyman is not to think 
of Mr. Warrington It was a most excellent sermon, cer- 
tainly, and the ehildien sang most dreadfully out of tune. 
And there is Lady ]\Laria at the window opposite, smelling 
at the loses , and that is Mr. Wolfe’s step, I know his great 
military tramp Bight, left — right, left ! How do you do, 
Colonel Wolfe?” 

“Why do you look so glum, James?” asks Colonel 
Lambert, good-naturedly. ‘‘'Has the charmer been scold- 
ing thee, or is thy conscience pricked by the sermon. Mr. 
Sampson, isn’t the parson’s name? A famous preacher, 
on my word ! ” 

“A pretty preacher, and a pretty practitioner ! ” says Mr. 
Wolfe, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“ Why, I thought the discourse did not last ten minutes, 
and madam did not sleep one single wunk durmg the ser- 
mon, didst thou, Molly ^ ’’ 

“Did you see when the fellow came into church?” asked 
the indignant Colonel Wolfe. “ He came in at the open door 
of the common, just in time, and as the psalm was over.” 

“ Well, he had been reading the service probably to some 
sick person ; there are many here,” remarks Mrs. Lambert. 

“ Beading the service ! Oh, iny good Mrs. Lambert ! Do 
you know where I found him ^ I went to look for your 
young scapegrace of a Yirginian ” 

“His own name is a very pretty name, I’m sure,” cries 
out Hetty. “It isn’t Scapegrace’ It is Henry Esmond 
Warrington, Esquire.” 

“Miss Hester, I found the parson in his cassock, and 
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Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, in Ins bed-gown, at a 
quarter before eleven o'clock in the morning, when all the 
Sunday bells were ringing, and they were playing over a 
game of picquet they had had the night before ' 

“ Well, numbers of good people play at cards of a Sun- 
day. The king plays at cards of a Sunday.” 

“Hush, my dear !” 

“ I know he does,” says Hetly, “ with that pamted person 
■W6 saw yesterday, tliat countess wliat d^yoii call lier • 

“I t.Vin-iTr, my dear Miss Hester, a clergyman had best 
take to God's books instead of the devil’s books on that 
day— and so I took the liberty of telhng your paasom’ 
Hetty looked as if she thought it was a liberty which 
Wolfe had taken. And I told our young friend that I 
thought he had better have been on his way to church than 
there in his bed-gown.” 

You wouldn^t have Harry go to church in a dressing- 
gown and nightcap, Colonel Wolfe ^ That would be a 
pretty sight, indeed ! ” again says Hetty fiercely 

« I would have my little giiTs tongue not wag qmte so 
fast,” remarks papa, patting the girl's flushed little cheek. 

^^!Yot speak when a friend is attacked, and nobody says 
a word in his favor ? iSTo ; nobody ! 

Here the two lips of the little mouth closed on each 
other ; the whole little frame shook : the child flung a part- 
ing look of defiance at Mr. Wolfe, and went out of the 
room, just in time to close the door, and burst out crying 
on the stair. 

Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomforted “I am sure, 
Aunt Lambert, I did not intend to hurt Hester’s feelings,” 

“Ho, James,” she said, very kindly — the young ofdcer 
nsed to call her Aunt Lambert m quite early days — and 
she gave him her hand. 

Mr. Lambert whistled his favorite tune of “Over the 
hills and far away,” with a drum accompauiineiit performed 
by his fingers on the window. “I say, you mustn’t whistle 
on Sunday, papa ! ” cried the artless young gown-boy from 
Gray Yriars ; and then suggested that it was three hours 
from breakfast, and he should like to finish Theo’s cheese- 
cake. 

“ Oh, you greedy child ^ ” cries Theo But here, hearing 
a little exclamatory noise outside, she ran out of the room, 
closing the door behind her And we will not pursue her. 
The noise was that sob which broke from Hester’s panting, 
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overloaded heart; and, though we cannot see, I am sure 
the little maid flung herself on her sister's neck, and wept 
upon Theo’s kind bosom. 

Hetty did not walk out in the afternoon when the family 
took the air on the common, but had a headache and lay on 








her bed, where her mother watched her Charley had dis- 
covered a comrade from (Iray hriars Mr. M^olfe of course 
paired off with hliss Lowtlier: and Theo and her father, 
taking their sober walk in the sabbath sunshine, found 
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Madam Bernstein basking on a bench under a tree, her 
niece and nephew m attendance. Harry ran up to greet 
his dear friends he was radiant with pleasine at beholding 
them — the elder ladies were most gracious to the colonel 
and his wife, who had so kindly welcomed their Harry. 

How noble and handsome he looked, Theo thought : she 
called him by his Christian name, as if he weie really her 
brother. Why did we not see you sooner to-day, Harry ? 
she asked. 

I never thought you were here, Theo.^^ 

But you might have seen us if you wished.” 

Where ? ” asked Harry. 

“ Tliere^ su*,” she said, pointing to the church. And she 
held her hand up as if in reproof ; but a sweet kindness 
beamed in hei face. Ah, friendly young reader, wandering 
on the world and struggling with temptation, may you also 
have one or two pure hearts to love and pray for you ! 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CONT^T^rs \ SOLILOQUY BY HESTER. 

ARTIH LAM- 
BERTHS first feel- 
ings upon learning 
tlie little secret 
which his younger 
daughtei’s emotion 
had revealed, was to 
be angry with the 
lad who had robbed 
his child’s heart 
away from him and 
her family. ^^A 
plague upon all 
scapegraces, English 
or Indian ! ” cried 
the colonel to his 
wife “ I wish this 
one had broke his 
nose against any 
door-post but ours.” 

“Perhaps we aie 
to cure him of being 
a scapegrace, my 
dear,” says Mrs. 
Lambert, mildly interposing, “ and the fall at our door hath 
something providential in it. You laughed at me, Mr. Lam- 
bert, when I said so before ; but if heaven did not send the 
young gentleman to us, who did? And it may be for 
the blessing and happiness of us all that he came, too.” 

“It’s hard, Molly!” groaned the colonel. “We cherish 
and fondle and rear ’em : we tend them through sickness 
and health : we toil and we scheme : we hoard away money 
in the stocking, and patch our own old coats : if they’ve a 
headache, we can’t sleep for thinking of their ailment 5 if 
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they have a wish or fancy, we work day and night to com- 
pass it, and ’tis darling daddy and dearest pappy, and whose 
father is like ours ? and so forth. On Tuesday morning I 
am king of my house and family. On Tuesday evening, 
Prmce WTiippersnapj)er makes his appearance, and my 
reign is over. A whole life is forgotten and forsworn tor 
a pair of blue eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a head of 
yellow hair.” 

^Tis written that we women should leave all to follow 
our husband. I think oui* courtship was not very long, dear 
Martin 1 said the matron, laying her hand on her husband’s 
arm. 

“^Tis human natiue, and what can you expect of the 
jade ? ” sighed the colonel. 

'^And I think I did my duty to my husband, though I 
own I left my papa for him,” added Mrs. Lambert, softly. 

Excellent w-ench! Perdition catch my soul! but I do 
love thee, Molly! ” says the good colonel ; but, then, mind 
you, your father never did me ; and if ever I am to have 
sons-m-law — ” 

Ever, indeed ! Of course, my girls are to have husbands, 
Mr. Lambert 1 ” cries mamma. 

Well, when they come, PU hate them, madam, as your 
father did me j and quite right, too, for taking his treasure 
away from him ” 

Don’t be irreligious and unnatural, Martin Lambert I I 
say you are unnatural, sir I ” continues the matron. 

“ Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left jaw, here; 
and ’tis natural that the tooth should come out. But when 
the tooth-drawer pulls it, ’tis natural that I should feel pain. 
Do you suppose, madam, that I don’t love Hetty better than 
any tooth in my head ? ” asks Mr. Lambert. But no woman 
was ever averse to the idea of her daughter getting a hus- 
band, however fathers revolt against the invasion of the 
son-in-law. As for mothers and grandmothers, those good 
folks are married over again in the marriage of their young 
ones; and their souls attire themselves in the laces and 
muslins of twenty — forty years ago; the postilion’s white 
ribbons bloom again, and they flutter into the post-chaise, 
and drive away. A?^at woman, however old, has not the 
bridal-favors and raiment stowed away, and packed in lav- 
ender, in the inmost cupboards of her heai-t ? 

It will be a sad thing parting with her,” continued Mrs. 
Lambert, with a sigh. 
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You have settled that point already. Molly/^ laughs the 
colonel ^‘Had I not best go out and Older rai&ins and 
connths for the 'vvedding-cake V 

And then T shall have to leave the house in their charge 
when I go to her, you know, in Virginia How many miles 
is it to Virginia, jMaitin ? I should think it must be thou- 
sands of miles.’’ 

A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred 
and ninety-one and three-quarters, my dear, by the near 
way,” answers Lambert, gravely; ‘‘that through Piaster 
John’s country. Jly the other route, thiongh Peisia — ” 

“ Oh, give me the one where theie is the least ot the sea, 
and your horrid ships, which I can’t bear ’ ” cries the col- 
onel’s spouse. hope Eachel Esmond and I shall be 
better friends. IShe had a very high spirit vhen we were 
girls at school.” 

Had we not best go about the baby-lmen, Mrs * Martin 
Lambert ” here interposed her wondeTing husband How, 
Mrs. Lambert, I dare say, thought there was no matter for 
wonderment at all, and had remarked some very pretty lace 
caps and bibs in Mrs Bobbinit's toy-shop. Aad on that 
Sunday afternoon, when the discovery was made, and while 
little Hetty was lying upon her pillow with feverish cheeks, 
closed eyes, and a piteous face, her mother looked at the 
child with the most perfect ease of mind, and seemed to be 
lather pleased than otherwise at Hetty’s woe. 

The girl ^vas not only unhappy, but enraged with herself 
for having published her secret. Perhaps she had not 
knoAvn it until the sudden emotion acquainted her with her 
own state of mind , and now the little maid chose to be as 
iniujh ashamed as if she had done a wu'cng, and been dis- 
covered in it. She was indignant with her own weakness, 
and broke into transports of wrath against herself. She 
vowed she never would forgive herself for submitting to 
such a humiliation So the young pard, wounded by the 
hunter’s dart, chafes with rage in the forest, is angry with 
the surprise of the rankling steel in her side, and snarls 
and bites at her sister-cubs, and the leopardess, hei spotted 
mother. 

Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, so that I 
should not like to have been her fraternal cub, or her spotted 
dam or sire. What business has any young woman,” she 
cried out, “to indulge in any such nonsense ? Mamma, I 
ought to be whi])ped, and sent to bed. I know perfectly 
VOL I — 21 
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well that Mr. Warrington does not care a fig about me. I 
dare sav lie likes Freiicli actresses and the commonest little 
milliner-girl in the toy-shoj) better than me And so he 
ought; and so they ore better than me. Why, what a fool 
I am to buist out crying like a ninny about nothing, and 
because Mr. Wolfe said Hairy played cards of a Sunday ! 
I know he is not clever, like papa I believe he is stupid — 
I am cei*tain he is stupid * but he is not so stupid as I am. 
Why, of course, I can’t many him How am I to go to 
America, and leave you and Theo. Of course, lie likes 
somebody else, at America, or at Tunbiidge, or at Jericho, 
or somewhere He is a pi nice in his own country, and 
can t think of inariying a poor half-pay officer’s daughter, 
with twopence to her fortune Used not you to tell me 
how, when I was a baby, I cried and wanted the moon ? 1 

am a baby now, a most absurd, silly little baby — don’t talk 
to me, Mrs. Lambeit, I am. Only there is this to be said, 
he don’t know anything about it, and I would rather cut my 
tongue out than tell him.” 

Dire were the threats with which Hetty menaced Theo, 
in case her sister should betray her. As for the infantile 
Charley, his mind being altogether set on cheese-cakes, he 
had not remarked or been moved by Miss Hester’s emotion, 
and the parents and the kind sister of course all promised 
not to reveal the little maid’s secret. 

I begin to think it had been best for us to stay at home,” 
sighed Mrs. Lambert to her husband. 

^^l^ay, my dear,” replied the other Human nature will 
be human nature , surely Hetty’s mother told me herself 
that she had the beginning of a liking for a certain young 
curate before she fell over head and heels in love with a 
certain young officer of Kingsley’s And as for me, my 
heart was wounded in a dozen places ere Miss Molly Benson 
took entire possession of it Our sons and daughters must 
follow in the way of their parents before them, I suppose. 
Why, but yesterday, you were scolding me for grumbling at 
Miss Het’s precocious fancies To do the child justice she 
disguises her feelings entirely, and I defy Mr. Warrington 
to know from her behavior how she is disposed towards 
him.” 

“A daughter of mine and yours, Martin,” cries the mother 
with great dignity, “ is not going to fling herself at a gen- 
tleman’s head ’ ” 

^^Keither herself nor the teacup, my dear,” answers the 
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colonel. “Little Miss Het treats Mr. Warrington like a 
vixen. He never comes to ns, bnt slie boxes bis ears m one 
fashion or toother I protest she is barely civil to him ; 
bnt, knowing what is going on in the young hypocrite^s 
mind, I am not going to be angry at her mdeness.” 

“ 8he hath no need to be rude at all, Martin , and our 
girl is good enough for any gentleman in England or Amer- 
ica. Why, if their ages suit, shouldn’t they luarrj" after all, 
sir ? ” 

“ Why, if he wants her, shouldn’t he ask her, my dear ? 
I am sorry we came. I am for putting the horses into the 
carriage, and turning their heads towards home again.” 

But mamma fondly said, “ Depend on it, my dear, that 
these matters are wisely ordained for us. Depend upon it, 
Martin, it was not for nothing that Harry WaiTington w^as 
brought to our gate in that way ; and that he and our 
children are thus brought together again. If that marriage 
lias been decreed in lieaven, a marriage it will be ” 

“At what age ]Vrolly, 1 wonder, do ■women begin and 
leave off match-making If our little chit falls in love 
and falls out again, she will not be the first of her sex, Mrs. 
Lambert. I wish we weie on our way home again, and, if 
I had my will, would trot off this very night ” 

“He has promised to diink his tea here to-night. You 
would not take aw^ay our chikBs pleasure, Martin ? ” asked 
the mother, softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less good-natured. 
“You know, my dear,” says Lambert, “that if either 
of ’em had a fancy to our ears, we would cut them off 
and serve them in a fricassee.” 

hlary Lambeili laughed at the idea of her pretty little deli- 
cate ears being so served When her husband was most 
tender-hearted, his habit was to be most grotesque When he 
pulled the pretty little delicate ear, behind which the 
matron's fine hair was combed back, wherein twinkled a 
shilling line or two of silver, I dare say he did not hurt 
her much I dare say she was thinking of the soft, well 
remembered times of her own modest youth and sweet 
courtship. Hallowed remembrances of sacred times ! If 
the sight of youthful love is ]>leasant to behold, how much 
more charming the aspect of the affection that has survived 
years, sorrows, faded beauty perhaps, and life’s doubts, 
differences, trouble ! 

In regard of her promise to disguise her feelings for Mr. 
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'VYarrington in that gentleman s presence. Miss Hester Tvas 
better, or worse, if you will, than her woid. Harry not 
only came to take tea with his friends, but invited them 
for the next day to an entertainment at the zooms, to be 
given in their special honor. 

“ A dance, and given for us ! ” cries Theo Oh, Harry, 
how delightful ; I wish we could begin this veiy minute ! ” 
Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, Hairy ’Variing- 
ton, thou art the most civilized young man possible * 
says the colonel. My dear, shall we dance a minuet to- 
gether ? ” 

We have done such a thmg before, Martin Lambert ! 
says the soldier’s fond wife Her husband hums a minuet 
tune ; whips a plate from the tea-table, and makes a pre- 
parator}' bow and flourish with it as if it were a hat, whilst 
madam performs her best coiutesy. 

Only Hetty, of the party, persists in looking glum and 
displeased. “ Why, child, have you not a word of thanks 
to throw to Mr. Warrington?^’ asks Theo of her sister ^ 

“ I never did care for dancing niudi/" says Hetty. “ What 
is the use of standing up o]Dposite a stupid man, and danc- 
ing down a room with him ? ” 

du compliment saj^s Mr. Warrington 
I don’t say that you are stupid — that is — that is, I — 
I only meant country dances,” saj-s Hetty, biting her lips, as 
she caught her sister’s eye She remembered she had said 
Harry was stupid, and Theo’s droll humorous glance Avas 
her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Hetty chose to be as angry as if it 
had been quite a cruel rebuke. I hate dancing — there — I 
own it,” she says, with a toss of her head. 

“Hay, you used to like it well enough, child ! ” interposes 
her mother. 

“That was when she was a child; don’t you see she is 
grown up to be an old woman ? ” remarks Hetty’s father. 
“ Or perhaps Miss Hester has got the gout ” 

“Fiddle!” says Hester, snappishly, drubbing with her 
little feet. 

“What’s a dance without a fiddle^” says imperturbed 
papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington’s face. “T 
come to try my best, and give them pleasure and a dance,” 
he thinks, “ and the little thing tells me she hates dancing 
We don’t practise kindness, or acknowledge hospitality so 
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in our country. Xo — nor speak to our parents so, neithei.” 
I am afraid, m this particular, usages have changed in the 
United States during the last hundred years, and that the 
young folks there are considerably Hettified, 

i^ot content Trith this, Miss Hester must proceed to make 
such fun of all the company at the Wells, and especially of 
Harry's own immediate pursuits and companions, that the 
honest lad was still farther pamed at her behavior; and, 
when he saw IMis. Lambert alone, asked how or in what he 
had again offended, that Hester was so angry with him ? 
The kind mation felt more than evei well disposed towards 
the boy, after her daughtei^s conduct to him. She would 
have liked to tell the secret which Hester hid so fiercely. 
Theo, too, remonstrated with her sister in private , but 
Hester would not listen to the subject, and was as angry in 
her bedroom, when the girls were alone, as she had been in 
the parlor before her mother's company. Suppose he 
hates me ? ” says she. I expect he will. I hate myself, 
I do, and scorn myself for being such an idiot. How ought 
he to do otherwise than hate me ? Didn’t I abuse him, call 
him goose, all sorts of names ? And I know he is not 
clever all the time. I know I have better wits than he has. 
It is only because he is tall, and has blue eyes, and a pretty 
nose, that I like him. What an absurd fool a girl must be 
to hke a man merely because he has a blue nose and hooked 
eyes ! So I am a fool, and I won’t have you say a word to 
the contrary, Theo ! ” 

Kow Theo thought that her little sister, far from being a 
fool, was a wonder of wonders, and that if any girl was 
worthy of any prince in Christendom, Hetty was that spin- 
ster. You are silly sometimes, Hetty,” says Theo, “that 
is when you speak unkindly to people who mean you well, as 
you did to Mr. Warrington at tea to-night. When he pro- 
posed to us his party at the ^Assembly Booms,’ and nothing 
could be more gallant of him, why did you say you didn’t 
care for music, or dancing, or tea? You know you love 
them all ’ ” 

“ I said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy myself, 
and whip myself, as I deserve, child. And, besides, how 
can you expect such an idiot as I am to say anything but 
idiotic things? Do you know it quite pleased me to see 
him angry. I thought, Ah ! now I have hurt his feelings ! 
Xow he will say, Hetty Lambert is an odious little set-up, 
sour-teinpered vixen And that will teach him, and you. 
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and mamma; and papa, at any rate, that I am not going to 
set my cap at Mr Harry. Ho 5 our papa is ten times as 
good as he is I will stay by our papa, and if he asked me 
to go to Virginia with him to-morrow I wouldn’t, Theo. 
My sister is worth all the Virginians that ever were made 
since the world began.” 

And here, I suppose, follow osculations between the 
sisters, and mother’s knock comes to the door, who has 
oveiheard their talk through the wainscot, and calls out, 
Children, ’tis time to go to sleep.” Theo’s eyes close 
speedily, and she is at rest; but oh, poor little Hetty! 
Think of the hours tolling one after another, and the child’s 
eyes wide open, as she lies tossing and wakeful with the 
anguish of the new wound ! 

“It is a judgment upon me,” she says, “for having 
thought and spoke scorntully of him. Only, why should 
there be a judgment upon me ? I was only in fun. I knew 
I liked him very much all the time * but I thought Theo 
liked him too, and I would give up anything for my darling 
Theo. If she had, no tortures should ever have drawn a 
word from me — I would have got a lope-ladder to help her 
to run away with Harry, that I would, or fetched the clergy- 
man to marry them. And then I would have retired alone 
and alone, and alone, and taken care of papa and maiunia, ana 
of the poor in the village, and have read sermons, though I 
hate ’em, and have died without telling a word — not a word 
— and I shall die soon, I know I shall.” But when the 
dawn rises, the little maid is asleep, nestling by her sis- 
ter, the stain of a tear or two upon her flushed downy 
cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at some period of our 
lives, and cut ourselves accordingly. At first the cut hurts 
and stings, and down drops the knife, and we cry out like 
wounded little babies as we are. Some very, very few and 
unlucky folks at the game cut their heads sheer off, or stab 
themselves mortally, and perish outright, and there is an 
end of them. But, — heaven help us 1 — many people have 
fingered those ardentes sagittas which Love sharpens on his 
whetstone, and are stabbed, scarred, pricked, perforated, 
tattooed all over with the wounds, who recover, and live to 
be quite lively. Wir auch have tasted das irdische GlucTc ; 
we also have geleht und — ^md so weiter Warble your 
death song, sweet Thekla ! Perish off the face of the earth, 
poor pulmonary victim, if so minded 1 Had you survived 
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to a later period of life, nij dear, you would have thought 
of a sentimental disappointment without any reference to 
the undeitaker. Let us trust there is no present need of a 
sexton for Miss Hetty. But meanwhile, the very instant 
she wakes, there, tearing at her little heait, will that Care 
be, which has given her a few hours’ respite, melted, no 
doubt, by her youth and her tears. 



CHAPTER 


IN 'WHICH MB. WAKRINGrTON TREATS THE COMPANY WITH 
TEA AND A BALL. 


with his 
very eas- 
ily got- 
ten money, 
hospitable 
and cordial 
to all, onr 
young Vir- 
ginian, in 
his capac- 
ity of man 
of fashion, 
could not 
do less 
th^ treat 
his country 
friends to 
an enter- 
tai hment 
at the As- 

sembl;^ Rooms, whither, according to the custom of the day, 
be invited almost all the remaining company at the Wells. 
Card^tables were set in one apartment, for all those who 
3ould not spend an evening without the pastime then com- 
mon to all European society : a supper with champagne in 
some profusion and bowls of negus was prepared in another 
3hamber : the large assembly room was set apart for the 
lance, of which enjoyment Harry Warrington’s guests par- 
look in our ancestors’ homely fashion. I cannot fancy 
hat the amusement was especially lively. Eirst, minuets 
vere called; two or three of which were performed by as 

m 
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many couple The spiiibters ol the highest rank in the 
assembly went out tor the minuet, and my Lady Maiia 
Esmond, being an eaihs (laughter, and the person of the 
highest rank present (with the exception ot Lady Augusta 
Ciutcliley, who was laiiieL. ^fr. Wanington danced the first 
minuet with his cousin, acquitting himself to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole room, and pertormmg much moie elegantly 
than Mr. Wolte, who stood up with Miss Lowther. Having 
completed the dance with Lady Maria, Mr. ^Varrmgton 
begged Miss Hetty to do him the honoi ot walking the next 
minuet, and accordingly Miss Hetty, blushing and looking 
very happy, went through her exercise to the great delight 
of her parents and the rage of Miss Humpleby, Sir John 
Humpleby’s daughter, of Liphook, who expected, at least, 
to have stood up next after my Lady Maria. Then, after 
the minuets, came country dances, the music being per- 
formed by a harp, fiddle, and flageolet , perched in a little 
balcony, and thrumming through the evening rather feeble 
and melancholy tunes. Take up an old book of music, and 
play a few of those tunes now, and one wonders how peo- 
ple at any time could have found the airs otherwise than 
melancholy. And yet they loved and frisked and laughed 
and courted to that sad accompaniment. There is scarce 
one of the airs that has not an amari altquid, a tang of 
sadness. Perhaps it is because they are old and defunct, 
and their plaintive echoes call out to us from the limbo of 
the past, whither they have been consigned for this century. 
Perhaps they were gay when they were alive; and our 
descendants when they hear — well, never mind names — 
when they hear the works of certain maestri now popular, 
will say: Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused our 
forefathers ? 

Mr. Warrington had the honor of a duchess’s company at 
his tea-drinking — Colonel Lambert^s and Mr. Prior’s hero- 
ine, the Duchess of Queensberry. And though the duchess 
carefully turned her back upon a countess who was present, 
laughed loudly, glanced at the latter over her shoulder, and 
pointed at her with her fan, yet almost all the company 
pushed, and bowed, and cringed, and smiled, and backed 
before this countess, scarcely taking any notice of her 
Grace of Queensberiy and her 3okes, and her fan, and her 
airs How this countess was no other than the Count- 
ess of Yarmouth-Wiilinodeii, the lady whom his majesty, 
George the Second, of Great Britain, Prance, and Ire- 
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laud, King, Defender of tlie Faitli, deliglited to Iionor. 
>She had met Hairv Warrington in tlie walks that morning, 
and had been mighty gracious to the young Tirgmian. blie 
had told 1 11111 they would have a game at caids that night ; 
and purblind old Colonel Blinkinsop, who fancied the invi- 
tation had been addressed to him, had made the profoundest 
of bows. Booh 1 pooh ^ said the Countess of Englcmd 
and Hanover, “I don’t mean you. I mean the young Dir- 
shiinan! ” And everybody congratulated the youth on his 
good fortune. At night, all the world, in order to show 
their loyalty doubtless, thronged around my Lady lar- 
mouth ; my Lord Bainboroiigh was eager to make her 
at quadrille ; my Lady Blanche Pendragon, that model of 
viitue ; Sir Lancelot Quintain, that pattern of knighthood 
and valor; Mr Dean of Ealing, that exemplary divine and 
preacher ; numerous gentlemen, noblemen, generals, colonels, 
matrons, and s^misters of the highest rank, were on the 
watch fora smile fiom her, or eager to 3ump up and join 
her card-table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek 
respect, and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian 
lady with profound gravity and courtesy. 

Harry’s bow had been no lower than hospitality required; 
but such as it was, Miss Hester chose to be indignant with 
it. She scarce spoke a word to her partner during their 
dance together ; and when he took her to the supper-room 
for refreshment she was little moie communicative. To 
enter that room they had to pass by Madam Walnioden’s 
card-table, who good-naturedly called out to her host as be 
was passing, and asked him if his ^^breddy liddle bardner 
liked tanzmg ? ’’ 

thank your, ladyship, I don’t like tanzing, and I don’t 
like cards,” says Miss Hester, tossing up her head; and, 
dropping a courtesy like a cheese,” she strutted away from 
the countess’s table. 

Mr. Warrington was very much offended Sarcasm from 
the young to the old pained him : flippant behavior towards 
himself hnxt him Courteous in Ins simple way to all 
persons whom he met, he expected a like politeness from 
them. Hetty perfectly well knew what offence she was 
giving; could mark the displeasure reddening on her 
partner’s honest face, with a side-long glance of her eye , 
nevertheless she tried to wear her most ingenuous smile; 
and, as she came up to the sideboard where the refresh- 
ments were set, artlessly said : — 
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^^Wliat a liorrid, vulgar old woman that is; don't you 
think so ? " 

What woman ? asked the young man. 

“That German woman — my Lady Yarmouth — to whom 
all the men are bowing and cringing ” 

“Her ladyship has been very kind to me/' says Harry^ 
grimly. “Won't you have some ot this custard ? " 

“ And you have been bowing to her, too ! You look as 
if your negus was not nice,” harmlessly continues Miss 
Hetty. 

“ It is not very good negus,” says Harry, with a gulp. 

And the custard is bad, too ! I declare 'tis made with 
bad eggs ! ” cries Miss Lambert. 

“ I wish, Hester, that the entertainment and the company 
had been better to your liking,” says poor Harry. 

'Tis very unfortunate , but I dare say you could not help 
it,” cries the young woman, tossing her little cuily head. 

Mr Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in body, and 
clenched his fists and his teeth. The little torturer artlessly 
continued, “ You seem disturbed : shall we go to my mam- 
ma ? ” 

“ Yes, let us go to your mamma,” cries Mr. Warrington, 
with glaring eyes and a “ Curse you, why are you always 
standing in the way ? ” to an unlucky waiter. 

“La! Is that the way you speak in Virginia?” asks 
Miss Pertness. 

“ AVe are rough there sometimes, madam, and can't help 
being disturbed,” he says slowly, and with a quiver m his 
whole frame, looking down upon her with fire flashing out 
of hia eyes. Hetty saw nothing distinctly afterwards, and 
until she came to her mother. Never had she seen Harry 
look so handsome or so noble. 

“ You look pale, child 1 ” cries mamma, anxious, like all 
pavidcB matres, 

“'Tis the cold — no, I mean the heat. Thank you, Mr. 
Warrington.” And she makes him a faint courtesy, as 
Harry bows a tremendous bow, and walks elsewhere amongst 
his guests. He hardly knows what is happening at first, so 
angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his aunt 
and the Duchess of Qneensberry. When the royal favorite 
passed the duchess, her grace gave her ladyship an awful 
stare out of eyes that were not so bright now as they had 
been m the young days when they “set the world on fire ” , 
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turned round -vvith an alfeeted laugh to her neighbor, and 
bliot at tli0 jolly HaiLOYoriaii lady a c 6 as 6 lGss fii 6 of giggles 
and sneers. Tlie countess j)nrsued her game at cards^ not 
knowing, or not choosing, perhaps, to know, how her enemy 
was Jibing at her. There had been a feud of many years' 
date between their Graces of Queensberry and the family 

on the throne. . i .4. 4. n , 

How you all bow down to the idol ! Hon t tell me 
You are as bad as the rest, my good Madam Bernstein ! ” 
the duchess says. '' Ah, what a true Chiistian country this 
is ! and how your dear first husband, the bishop, would have 
liked to see such a sight I " 

^“Forgive me, if I fail q^nite to understand your grace 
We are both of us growing old, my good Bernstein, or, 
perhaps, we won't understand when ive don t choose to 
understand. That is the way wdth us women, my good 
young Iroquois " 

Your Grace remarked that it w^as a Christian country,” 
said Madame de Bernstein, '^and I failed to perceive the 
point of the remark.” 

^Hndeed, my good creature, there is very little point in 
it 1 I meant we were such good Christians, because we were 
so forgiving. Don't you remember reading, when you were 
young, or youi* husband the bishop reading, when he was 
in the pulpit, how, when a woman amongst the Jews was 
caught doing wrong, the Pharisees were for stoning her 
out of hand? Par from stoning such a woman now, look 
how fond we are of her ! Any man in this room would 
go round it on his knees if yonder woman bade him. Yes, 
Madam 'Walmoden, you may look up from your card^ with 
your great painted face, and frown with your great painted 
eyebrows at me. You know I am talking about you, and 
I intend to go on talking about you, too I say any man 
here would go round the room on his knees, if you bade 
him ! '' 

think, madam, I know two or three who wouldn't ! ” 
says Mr. Warrington, with some spirit 

“ Quick, let me hug them to my heart of hearts ! ” cries 
the old duchess. “Which are they Bring 'em to me, my 
dear Iroquois! Let us have a game of four — of honest 
men and women; that is to say, if we can find a couple 
more partners, Mr. Warrington.” 

“ Here are we three,” says the Baroness Bernstein, with 
a forced laugh ; “let us play a dummy.'’ 
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Pray, madam, where is the third ? ” asks the old duck- 
ess, looking round. 

Madam ! ” cries out the other elderly lady, “ I leave 
your grace to boast of your honesty, which I have no doubt 
IS spotless . but I will thank you not to doubt mine before 
my own relatives and children I 

See how she fires up at a word ! I am sure, my dear 
creature, j'ou are quite as honest as most of the company,^’ 
says the duchess 

Which may not be good enough for her Grace the Duch- 
ess of Queensberry and Dover, who, to be sure, might have 
stayed away in such a case, but it is the best my nephew 
could get, madam, and his best he has given you. You look 
astonished, Harry, my dear — and well you may. He is 
not used to our ways, madam.” 

Madam, he has found an aunt who can teach him our 
ways, and a great deal more ! ” cries the duchess, rapping 
her fan. 

She will teach him to try and make all his guests wel- 
come, old or young, rich or poor That is the Yirginian 
way, isn’t it, Harry She will tell him, when Catherine 
Hyde is angry with his old aunt, that they were friends as 
girls, and ought not to quarrel now they are old women. 
And she will not be wrong, will she, duchess?” And 
herewith the one dowager made a superb courtesy to the 
other, and the battle ]ust impending between them passed 
away. 

Egad, it was like Byng and Galissoniere ! ” cried Chap- 
lain Sampson, as Harry talked over the night’s transactions 
with his tutor next morning. ‘''No power on earth, I 
thought, could have prevented those two from going into 
action I ” 

“ Seventy-fours at least — both of ’em I ” laughs Harry. 

“ But the baroness declined the battle, and sailed out of 
fire with inimitable skill.” 

‘^Why should she be afraid^ I have heard you say my 
aunt IS as witty as any woman alive, and need fear the 
tongue of no dowager in England.” 

“ Hem ! Perhaps she had good reasons for being peace- 
able ’ ” Sampson knew very well what they were, and that 
poor Bernstein’s reputation was so hopelessly flawed and 
cracked, that any sarcasms levelled at Madam Walmoden 
were equally applicable to her 

“ Sir,” cried Harry, in great amazement, you don’t mean 
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to say there is anything against the chaiacter of aunt, 
the Baroness de Bernstein ! ^ , 

The chaplain looked at the young Virginian ^vitli such an 
air of utter ^ronderment, that the latter saw there must be 
some history against his aunt, and some chaige which 
Sampson did not choose to reveal “ G-reat heavens ! 
Harry groaned out, are there two then in the family, "who 
are — 

^•VTiich two ? ” asked the ehaxDlain. 

But here Harry stopped, blushing very red. He remem- 
bered, and w'e shall presently have to state, whence he had got 
his information regarding the other family culprit, and bit 
his lip, and was silent. 

^•Bygones are alwa^^s un^deasant things, hlr. Warring- 
ton,’’ said the cliaxdam . “ and we had best hold our peace 
regarding them. Ho man or woman can live long in this 
wicked world of ours without some scandal attaching to 
them, and I fear our excellent baroness has been no more 
fortunate than her neighbors. We cannot escape calumny, 
my dear young friend ! You have had sad proof enough of 
that in your brief stay amongst us. But we can have clear 
consmeiiees, and that is the mam point ! ” And herewith 
the ehaidam threw his handsome eyes upward, and tried to 
look as if his conscience was as Tvhite as the ceiling. 

^^Has there been anything venj wrong, then, about my 
Aunt Bernstein ? ” continued Harry, remembering how at 
home his mother had never s^ioken of the baroness. 

^^Osancta sim/plicitas ! the chaplain muttered to him- 
self. Stories, my dear sir, much older than your time or 
mine. Stones such as were told about everybody, de me, de 
te; you know with what degree of truth in your own 
ease.” 

Confound the villain ! I should like to hear any scoun- 
drel say a word against the dear old lady,” cries the young 
gentleman. “ Why, this world, parson, is full of lies and 
scandal ! ” 

And you are just beginning to find it out, my dear sir,” 
cries the clergyman, with his most beatified air. ‘‘ Whose 
character has not been attacked My lord’s, yours, mine, 
— everyone’s. We must bear as well as we can, and pardon 
to the utmost of our jiower.” 

You may. It’s your cloth, you know ; hut, by George, 7 
won’t » ” cries Mr. Warrington, and again goes down the fist 
with a thump on the table. Let any fellow say a word in 
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my hearing against that dear old cieature, and I‘ll pull his 
nose, as sme as my name is Heiiiy Esmond. Ho^" do you 
do, Colonel Lambert ? You find us late again, sir. Me and 
his reverence kejjt it up pretty late vuth some of the young 
fellows, attei the ladies went away. I hope the dear ladies 
are well, sir ? and here Haiiy rose, greeting his friend the 
colonel very kindly, who had come to pay him a morning 
visit, and had entered the room followed by ]Mr (runibo (the 
latter preferred walking veiy leisurely about all the aftairs 
of life), ]ust as Harry — suiting the action to the word — 
was tweaking the nose of Calumny. 

The ladies ai’e purely. Whose nose weie you pulling 
when I came in, Mr. Warrington ? says the colonel, laugh- 
ing. 

Isn’t it a shame, sir? The parson, here, was telling 
me, that there are villains here who attack the chaiacter of 
my aunt, the Baroness of Bernstein ! ” 

You don’t mean to say so ! ” cries Mr Lambert. 

I tell Mr. Harry that everybody is calumniated ! ” says 
the chaplain, with a clerical intonation ; but, at the same 
time, he looks at Colonel Lambert and winks, as much as to 
say, knows nothing — keep him in the dark.” 

The colonel took the hint.* Yes,” says he, ^^the jaws of 
slander are forever wagging. Witness that story about the 
dancing-girl, that we all believed against you, Harry War- 
rington.” 

‘‘ What, all, sir ? ” 

^‘Ho, not all. One didn’t — Hetty didn’t. You should 
have heard her standing up for you, Harry, t’other day, 
when somebody — a little bird — biought us another story 
about you ; about a game of cards on Sunday morning, when 
you and a friend of yours might have been better employed.” 
And here there was a look of mingled humor and reproof at 
the clergyman. 

“Eaith, I own it, sir ! ” says the chaplain. It was wea 
culjyUjWea maxima — no, meet minima cnljpa^ only the re- 
hearsal of an old game at picquet, which we had been talk- 
ing over.” 

“ And did Miss Hester stand up for me ? ” says Harry. 

“ Miss Hester did. But why that wondering look ? ” asks 
the colonel. 

“She scolded me last night like — like anything,” says 
downright Harry. “ I never heard a young girl go on so. 
She made fun of everybody — hit about at young and old 
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— so that I couldn’t help tellint* her, sir, that in our coiiiitiy, 
leastTrays in Virginia (they say the Yankees aie very pert), 
young peo];)le don’t speak of their elders so. And, do you 
know, sir. we had a soit of a quarrel, and I’m very glad 
you’ve told me she spoke kindly of me ? ” says Harry, shak- 
ing his friend’s hand, a ready boyish emotion glowing in his 
cheeks and in his eyes. 

^‘Yoii won’t come to much hurt if you find no worse 
enemy than Hester, Mi. Warrington,” said the girl’s father, 
gravely, looking not without a deep thrill of interest at the 
flushed face and moist eyes of his young friend. he 

fond of her ? ’’ thought the colonel. And how fond ? ’Tis 
evident he knows nothing, and Miss Het has been perform- 
ing some of her tricks He is a fine honest lad, and God 
bless him ! ” And Colonel Lambert looked towards Harry 
with that manly, friendly kindness which our lucky young 
Virginian was not imaecustoined to inspire, for he was 
comely to look at, prone to blush, to kindle, nay, to melt, at 
a kind story. His laughter was cheeiy to hear his eyes 
shone confidently . his voice spoke truth. 

And the young lady of the minuet ? She distinguished 
herself to perfection : the whole room admired,” asked the 
courtly chaplain. I trust Miss — Miss — ” 

“Miss Theodosia is perfectly well, and readj'- to dance at 
this mmute with youi reverence,” says her father. “Or 
stay, chaplain, peihaps you only dance on Sunday ? ’’ The 
colonel then turned to Harry again “You paid your couit 
very neatly to the great lady, Mr. Tlatterer My Lady 
Yarmouth has been trumpeting your praises at the pump- 
room. She says she has got a leedel boy in Hanover 
dat is wery like you, and you are a sharming young 
mans.” 

“If her ladyship were a queen, people could scarcely be 
more respectful to her,” says the chaplain 

“Let us call her a vice-queen, parson,” says the colonel, 
with a twinkle of his eye 

“Her majesty pocketed forty of my guineas at quadrille,” 
cries Mr. Warrington, with a laugh. 

“She will play you on the same terms another day. The 
countess is fond of play, and she wins from most people,” 
said the colonel, dryly. “ Why don’t you bet her ladyship 
five thousand on a bishopric, parson ^ I have heard of a 
cleigyinan who made such a bet, and who lost it, and who 
paid it, and who got the bishopric,” 
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^^Ali! who will lend me the five thousand? Will you, 
sir ? asked the chaplain. 

^^hlo, sir T won’t give her five thousand to be made 
commander-in-chief or pope of Ilome,^^ says the colonel, 
stoutly. ‘-I shall fling no stones at the woman; but I 
shall bow no knee to her, as I see a pack of rascals do. hTo 
offence — I don’t mean you. And I don’t mean Harry 
Warrington, who was quite right to be civil to her, and to 
lose his money with good humor. Harry, I am come to bid 
thee farewell, my boy We have had our pleasuring — my 
money is run out, and we must jog back to Oakhuist Will 
you ever come and see the old place again ? ” 

“ How, sir, now ! I’ll ride back with you ! ” cries Harry, 
eagerly. 

Why — no — not now,” says the colonel, in a hurried 
manner. We haven’t got room — that is, we’re — we’re 
expecting some friends.’’ The Lord forgive me for the 
he!” he mutters.] “But — but you’ll come to us when 
— when Tom’s at home — yes, when Tom’s at home. 
That will be famous fun — and I’d have you to know, sir, 
that my wife and I love you sincerely, sir — and so do the 
girls, however much they scold you. And if you ever are 
in a scrape — and such things have happened, Mr Chaplain ! 
— you will please to count upon me. Mind that, sir 1 ” 

And the colonel was for taking leave of Harry then and 
there, on the spot, but the young man followed him down 
the stairs, and insisted upon saying good-by to his dear 
ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately to Mr Lam- 
bert’s lodging, the two gentlemen took the direction of the 
common, where, looking from Harry’s windows, Mr. Samp- 
son saw the j)air in earnest conversation. First, Lambert 
smiled and looked roguish. Then, presently, at a farther 
stage of the talk, he flung up both ins hands and performed 
other gestures indicating surprise and agitation. 

“The boy is telling him,’’ thought the chaplain When 
Mr. Warrington came back in an hour, he found his rever- 
ence deep m the composition of a sermon. Harry’s face 
was grave and melancholy , he flung down his hat, buried 
himself in a great chair, and then came from his lips some- 
thing like an execration 

“ The young ladies are going, and our heart is affected ? ” 
said the chaplain, looking up from his manuscript. 

“ Heart ! ” sneered Harry. 

VOL. I. — 22 
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‘‘Which of the young ladies is the uonqueior, sir? I 
thought the voiuigest's eyes followed you about at your 
hall.*’ 

“ Confound the little termagant ’ ’’ broke out Harry. 
“What does she mean by being so pert to me? She treats 
me as if I was a fool ! ” 

‘‘ And no man is, sir, with a woman ’ said the scribe of 
the sermon. 

“ Ain’t they, chaplain ? ” And Hany growled out more 
naughty words expressire of inward disquiet 

“By the way, have you heaid anything of your lost 
property ? ’’ asked the chajilain, presently looking up from 
his pages. 

Harry said, “ Xo 1 with another word which I would not 
print for the world. 

“ I begin to suspect, sir, that there was more money than 
you like to own in that book. I wish I could find some.” 

“ There were notes in it,” said Harry, very gloomily, “and 
— and papers that I am very sorry to lose. What the deuce 
has come of it ? I had it when we dined together.” 

“I saw you put it m your pocket!” cried the chaplain. 
“ I saw you take it out and pay at the toy-shop a bill for a 
gold thimble and work-box for one of your young ladies. 
Of course you have asked theie, sir ^ ” 

“Of couise I have,” says Mr. Warrington, 
melancholy 

“ CTiimbo put you to bed, at least, if I remember right. I 
was so cut myself that I scarce remember anything Can 
you trust those black fellows, sir ? ” 

“I can trust him with my head With my head?” 
groaned out Mr Warrington, bitterly “ I can’t trust my- 
self with it.” 

“ ‘ Oh that a man should put an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains ! ’ ” 

“You may well call it an enemy, chaplain. Hang it, I 
have a great mind to make a vow never to drink another 
drop ! A fellow sa3"S anything when he is in dnnk.” 

The chaplain laughed “You, sir,” he said, “are close 
enough » ” And the truth was, that, for the last few days, 
no amount of wine would unseal Mr. WaiTington’s lips, 
when the artless Sampson by chance touched on the subject 
of his patron’s loss. 

^ “ And so the little country nymphs are gone, or going, 
sir?” asked the chaplain. “They were nice, fresh little 
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things; but I think the inothei was the hnest wcunaii of 
the three. I declare, a woman at five-and-tliirty or so is at 
her prime. What do you say, sir ? ” 

Mr. Wariingtoii looked, tor a moment, askance at the 
clergyman. Confound all women, T say ! muttered the 
young misogynist For which sentiment every well condi- 
tioned person will surely rebuke him. 



CHAPTEE XXXV, 


ENTANOIiEMENTS. 

UE good colonel Pad, no 
doubt, taken counsel 
with his good wife, 
and they had deter- 
mined to remove their 
little Hetty as speedily 
as possible out of the 
reach of the charmer. 
In complaints such as 
that under which the 
poor little maiden was 
supposed to be suffer- 
ing, the remedy of 
absence and distance 
often acts effectually 
with men; but I be- 
lieve women are not so 
easily cured by the 
alibi treatment. Some of them will go away ever so far, 
and for ever so long, and the obstinate disease hangs by 
them, spite of distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, 
torture, insult them, and still the little deluded creatures 
will persist in their fidelity. Hay, if I may speak, after 
profound and extensive study and observation, there are 
few better ways of securing the faithfulness and admiration 
of the beautifizl partners of our existence than a little judi- 
cious ill treatment, a brisk dose of occasional violence as 
an alterative, and, for general and wholesome diet, a cool- 
ing but pretty constant neglect. At sparing intervals, ad- 
minister small quantities of love and kindness; but not 
every day, or too often, as this medicine, much taken, loses 
its effect. Those dear creatures who are the most indiffer- 
ent to their^ husbands are those who are cloyed by too 
much surfeiting of the sugar-plums and lollipops of Love. 
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I have known a young being, with every wish gratified, 
yawn in her adoring husband's face, and prefer the conver- 
sation and pet its so ins of the merest booby and idiot; whilst, 
on the other hand, I have seen Chloe, — at whom Strephon 
has flung his bootjack in the morning, or whom he has 
cursed before the servants at dinnei, — come creeping and 
fondling to his knee at tea-time, when he is comfortable 
after his little nap and his good wine ; and pat his head and 
play him his favorite tunes ; and, when old John the butlei, 
or old Mary the maid, comes in with the bed-candles, look 
round proudly, as much as to say, No to, John, look how 
good my dearest Henry is ! Make your game, gentlemen, 
then ! There is the coaxing, fondling, adoring line, when 
you are henpecked, and Louisa is indiflerent, and boied out 
of her existence. There is the manly, selfish, effectual sys- 
tem, where she answers to the whistle ; and comes in at 

Down Charge ; and knows her master ; and frisks and 
fawns about him ; and nuzzles at his knees ; and ‘‘ licks the 
hand that’s raised’’ — that’s raised to do her good, as (I 
quote from memory) Mr Pope finely observes. What 
used the late lamented O’Connell to say, over whom a 
grateful country has raised such a magnificent testimonial ? 
•‘Hereditary bondsmen,” he used to remark, “know ye not 
who would be free, themselves must strike the blow?” Of 
course you must, in political as in domestic circles. So up 
with your cudgels, m3" enslaved, injured boys ! 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, because they 
have such a taste for humor and understand irony : and I 
should not be surprised if young Grubstreet, who corre- 
sponds with three penny papers and describes the persons 
and conversation of gentlemen whom he meets at his 
“clubs,” will sa}", “I told you so! He advocates the 
thrashing of women I He has no nobility of soul ! He 
has no heart!” iN'or have I, my eminent young Grub- 
street ! any more than you have ears. Dear ladies ! I as- 
sure you I am only joking in the above remarks, — I do not 
advocate the thrashing of your sex at all, — and, as you 
can’t understand the commonest bit of fun, beg leave flatly 
to tell you that I consider your sex a hundred times more 
loving and faithful than ours. 

So, what is the use of Hetty’s parents taking her home, 
if the little maid intends to be just as fond of Harry absent 
as of Harry present? Why not let her see him before 
Ball and Dobbin are put to, and say “Good-by, Harry! 
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I 'wus TBry wilftil S/Ud frsictious liist niglit* Juid. you "worB 
very kind: but good-by, Harry!” She -n'lll sho-vv no 
special emotion she is so ashamed of her secret that she 
mil not betray it. Harry is too much preoccupied to dis- 
cover it for himself. He does not know what grief is lymg 
behind Hetty’s glances, or hidden under the artifice of her 
innocent young smiles. He has, perhaps, a care of his own. 
He will part from her calmly, and fancy she is happy to 
get back to her music and her poultry and her flower- 
garden. 

He did not even ride part of tlie way homewards by the 
side of his friends’ carriage. He had some other party ar- 
ranged for that afternoon, and when he returned thence, 
the good Lamberts were gone from Tunbridge Wells There 
were their windows open, and the card in one of them sig- 
nifying that the apartments were once more to let A lit- 
tle passing sorrow at the blank aspect of tbe rooms lately 
enlivened by countenances so frank and friendly, may have 
crossed the young gentleman’s mind j but he dines at the 
“ White Horse ’’ at four o’clock, and eats his dinner and 
calls fiercely for his bottle. Poor little Hester will choke 
over her tea about the same horn*, when the Lamberts ar- 
rive to sleep at the house of their friends at Westerham. 
The young roses will be wan in her cheeks in the morning, 
and there will be black circles round her eyes It was the 
thunder : the night was hot * she could not sleep : she will 
be better when she gets home again the next day. And 
home they come Theie is the gate where he fell. There 
is the bed he lay in, the chair in which he used to sit — 
what ages seem to have passed ! What a gulf between to- 
day and yesterday ! Who is that little child calling her 
chickens, or watering her roses yonder ? Are she and that 
girl the same Hestei Lambert ^ Why, she is ever so much 
older than Theo now — Theo, who has always been so com- 
posed, and so clever, and so old for her age. But in a night 
or two Hester has lived — oh, long, long years ! So have 
many besides : and poppy and mandragora will never medi- 
cine them to the sweet sleep they tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lambert cavalcade drive away, 
and felt a grim relief. She looks with hot eyes at Harry 
when he comes in to his aunt’s card-tables, flushed with 
Barbeau’s good wine. He laughs, rattles in reply to his 
aunt, who asks him which of the girls is his sweetheart ? 
He gayly says he loves them both like sisters. He has 
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never seen a better gentleman, nor better peoj^le, than the 
Lamberts. ^Vhy is Lambert not a general He has been 
a most distinguished officer : his royal highness the duke is 
very fond of him Madam Bernstein says that Harry must 
make interest vnth Lady Yarmouth for his protege. 

«^Elle ravvole fous, cher bedid anche!” says Madam 
Bernstein, mimicking the coimtess^s G-erman accent. The 
baroness IS delighted vnth her boy^s success. “You carr3 
oft* the hearts of all the old women; doesn’t he, Maria ? ' 
she says, with a sneer at her niece, who quivers under the 
stab 

“ You were quite right, my dear, not to perceive that she 
cheated at cards, and you play like a grand seigneur,” con- 
tinues Madame de Bernstein. 

“ Did she cheat ? ” cries Harry, astonished. “I am sure, 
ma’am, I saw no unfair play.” 

“Ho more did I, my dear, but I am sure she cheated. 
Bah I every woman cheats, I and Maria included, when we 
can get a chance. But when you play with the Walmoden, 
you don’t do wrong to lose iii moderation : and many men 
cheat in that way. Cultivate her She has taken a fancy 
to your beaux yeux. Why should your excellency not be 
Governor of Virginia, sir ? You must go and pay your re- 
spects to the duke and his majesty at Kensington. The 
Countess of Yarmouth will be your best friend at court.” 

“ T^y should you not introduce me, aunt ? ” asked 
Harry. 

The old lady’s rouged cheek grew a little redder. “ I am 
not in favor at Kensington,” she said. “I may have been 
once ; and there are no faces so unwelcome to kings as those 
they wish to forget. All of us want to forget something^ or 
somebody. I dare say our ingenu here would like to wipe 
a sum or two off the slate. Wouldst thou not, Harry ? ” 

Harry turned red, too, and so did Maria, and his aunt 
laughed one of those wicked laughs which are not altogether 
pleasant to hear. What meant those guilty signals on the 
cheeks of her nephew and niece ? What account was scored 
upon the niemorjr of either, which they were desirous to 
efface ? I fear Madam Bernstein was right, and that most 
folks have some ugly reckonings written upon their con- 
sciences, which they were glad to be quit of- 

Had Maria known one of the causes of Harry’s disquiet, 
that middle-aged spinster would have been more unquiet 
still. For some days he had missed a pocket-book. He 
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had remembered it in Ins possession on that day when lie 
drank so much claret at the “White Hoise/' and G-umbo 
carried him to bed. He sought for it in the morning, but 
none of his servants had seen it. He had inquired for it at 
the White Horse/^ but there were no traces of it. He 
could not cry the book, and could only make very cautious 
inquiries respecting it. He must not have it known that 
the book was lost. A pretty condition of mind Lady Maria 
Esmond would be in, if she knew that^ the outpourings of 
her heart were in the hands of the public ! The letters con- 
tained all sorts of disclosures : a hundred family secrets 
were narrated by the artless corresjiondent : there was ever 
so much satire and abuse of persons with whom she and 
Mr. Warrington came in contact. There wei*e expostula- 
tions about his attentions to other ladies. There w^as 
scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, protests of eternal fidelity ; 
the usual farrago, dear madam, w^hich you may remember 
you wi'ote to joxlt Edward, when you were engaged to him, 
and before you became Mrs. Jones. W^ould you like those 
letters to he read by any one else ? Do you recollect what 
you said about the Misses Brown in two or three of those 
letters, and the unfavorable opinion you expressed of Mrs 
Thompson's character ? Do you happen to recall the 
words which you used regarding Jones himself, whom you 
subsequently married (for in consequence of disputes about 
the settlements your engagement wntli Edwaid was broken 
olf) ? and w’'ould you like Mr. J. to see those remarks ? 
You know you wouldn^t. Then be pleased to withdraw' 
that imputation which 3'ou have already cast m your mind 
upon Lady Maria Esmond. Ho doubt her letters were very 
foolish, as most love-letters are, but it does not follow that 
there was anything wrong in them. They are foolish when 
written by young folks to one another, and how much more 
foolish when written by an old man to a young lass, or by 
an old lass to a young lad ! Ho wonder Lady Maria should 
not like her letters to be read. Why, the very spelling — 
but that didn’t matter so much in her ladyship^s days, and 
people are just as foolish now, though they spell better. 
Ho, it is not the spelling which matters so much ; it is the 
writing at all. I for one, and for the future, am determined 
never to speak or write my mind out regarding anything or 
anybody. I intend to say of every woman that she is 
chaste and handsome ; of every man that he is handsome, 
clever, and rich 5 of every book that it is delightfully inter- 
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esting; of Snobmore’s manners that they are gentleman- 
like , of Screwby^s dinners that they are luxurious ; of Jaw- 
kins’s conversation that it is lively and amusing; of Xan- 
tippe that she has a sweet temper I of Jezebel that her 
color IS natural; of Bluebeard that he really was most 
indulgent to his wives, and that very likely they died of 
bronchitis. What? a word against the spotless Messa- 
lina ? What an unfavorable view of human natiiie ! 
What ? King Cheops was not a perfect monarch ? Oh you 
railer at royalty and slanderer of all that is noble and good ! 
When this book is concluded, I shall change the jaundiced 
livery which my books have worn since I began to lisp in 
numbers, have rose-colored coats for them with cherubs on 
the cover, and all the characters wuthin shall be perfect 
angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and women, from 
whose shoulders no sort of wings have sprouted as yet, and 
who, without any manner of doubt, have their little fail- 
ings. There is Madam Bernstein: she has fallen asleep 
after dinner, and eating and drinking too much — those are 
her ladyship’s little failings. IMr. Harry Warrington has 
gone to play a match at billiards with Count Caramboli : I 
suspect idleness is his failing. That is what Mr. Chaplain 
Sampson remarks to Lady Maria, as they are talking to- 
gether in a low tone, so as not to interrupt Aunt Bernstein’s 
doze in the neighboring room. 

A gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s means can afford to 
be idle,” ^ays Lady Maria. “ Why, sure you love cards and 
billiards yourself, my good Mr. Sampson.” 

“I don’t say, madam, my practice is good, only my doc- 
trine is sound,” says Mr. Chaplain, with a sigh ^^This 
young gentleman should have some emj)loynient. He 
should appear at court, and enter the service of his country, 
as befits a man of his station. He should settle down, and 
choose a woman of a suitable rank as his wife.” Sampson 
looks in her ladyship’s face as he speaks. 

“Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time,” says Lady 
Maria, blushing slightly. 

“ Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of his father’s 
family,” suggests Mr. Ghajilain. 

“Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and hallooing 
after foxes 1 I don’t see anything to be gained by his fre- 
quenting them, Mr Sampson ’ ” 

“ They are of an ancient family, of which the chief has 
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been knight of tlie sliire these hundred years/^ says the 
chaplain. '*1 have heard Sir Miles hath a daughter of Mr. 
Harry's age — and a beauty, too.’^ 

« I knoAT nothing, sir, about Sir Miles AYarrington, and 
his daughters, and his beauties ! ^ cries Maria, in a 
•fluster. 

The baroness stirred — no — her ladyship is in a sweet 
sleep,*’ says the chaplain, in a very soft voice. fear, 
madam, foi your ladyship’s cousin, Mr Warrington I fear 
for his youth ; for designing persons who may get about 
him ; for extravagances, follies, intrigues even into which he 
will be led, and into which everybody will try to tempt him. 
His lordship, iny kind |)atron, bade me to come and watch 
over him, and I am here accordingly, as your ladyship 
knoweth. I know the follies of young men. Perhaps I 
have practised them myself. I own it with a blush,’^ adds 
Mr Sampson, with much unction — not, however, bringing 
the promised blush forward to corroborate the asserted re- 
pentance 

Between ourselves, I fear Mr. Warrington is in some 
trouble now, madam,” continues the chaplain, steadily look- 
ing at Lady Maria. 

What, again ? ” shrieks the lady. 

“Hush! Your ladyship’s dear invalid wliispers the 
chaplain, again pointing towards Madam Bernstein. “ Do 
you think your cousin has any partiality for any — any 
member of Mr. Lambert’s family ? for example, Miss Lam- 
bert ? ” — 

“ There is nothing between him and Miss Lambert,” says 
Lady Maria. 

“ Your ladyship is certain ? ” 

“ Women are said to have good eyes in such matters, my 
good Sampson,” says my lady, with an easy air. “ I thought 
the little girl seemed to be following him.” 

“ Then I am at fault once more,” the frank chaplain said. 
“ Mr Warrington said of the young lady, that she ought to 
go back to her doll, and called her a pert, stuck-up little 
hussy.” 

“Ah!” sighed Lady Maria, as if relieved by the news. 

“ Then, madam, there must be somebody else,” said the 
chaplain. “ Has he confided nothing to your ladyship ? ” 

“To me, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? How?” ex- 
claims Maria. 

“Some six days ago, after we had been dining at the 
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^ White Horse/ and dunking too freely, Mr. Warrington 
lost a pocket-book containing letters.” 

Letters ? ” gasps Lad}- Maiia. 

“And piobably more money than he likes to o-ra,” con- 
tinues Mr. Sampson, 'with a giave nod of the head. “ He is 
very much distuibecl about the book. We have both made 
cautious inquiries about it. We have — Gracious powers, 
is your ladyship ill ? ” 

Here my Lady Maria gave three remarkably shrill 
screams, and tumbled off her chair. 

“I 'Will see the jinnee. I have a right to see him. 
What’s this? — Where am I? — What’s the matter?” 
cries Madam Bernstein, waking up from her sleep. She had 
been di earning of old days, no doubt The old lady shook 
in all her limbs — her face was very much flushed. She 
stared about wildly a moment, and then tottered forward on 
her tortoise-shell cane “ AVhat — what’s the matter ? ” she 
asked again. “ Have you killed her, sir ? ” 

“ Some sudden qualm must have come over her ladyship. 
Shall I cut her laces, madam ? or send for a doctor ? ” 
cries the chaplain, with every look of innocence and 
alarm. 

“What has passed between you, sir?” asked the old 
lady, fiercely. 

“ I give you my honor, madam, I have done I don’t know 
what. I but mentioned that Mr. Warrington had lost a 
pocket-book containing letters, and my lady swooned, as 
you see.” 

Madam Bernstein dashed water on her niece's face. A 
feeble moan told presently that the lady was coming to her- 
self. 

The baroness looked sternly after Mr. Sampson, as she 
sent him away on his eri*and for the doctor. Her aunt's 
grim countenance was of little comfort to poor Maria when 
she saw it on waking up from her swoon. 

“ What has happened ? ” asked the younger lady, bewil- 
dered and gasping. 

“Hm! You know best what has happened, madam, I 
suppose. What hath hajDpened before in our family ? ” 
cried the old baioness, glaring at her niece with savage 
eyes. 

“ Ah, yes ! the letters have been lost — ach lieber Him- 
mel ’ ” And Maria, as she would sometimes do, when much 
moved, began to speak in the language of her mother. 
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the seal has been bi'oken, and the letters have 
been lost. ^Tis the old story of the Esmonds/’ cried the 
elder, bitterly. 

Seal broken, letters lost ? What do you mean, aunt ? 
asked Maria, faintly. 

I mean that my mother was the only honest woman that 
ever entered the family ! ’’ cried the baroness, stamping her 
foot And she was a parsoii^s daughter of no family in 
particular, or she would have gone wrong, too. Good 
heavens ! is it decreed that we are all to be . . . ? ” 

“ To be what, madam ^ cried Maria. 

“To be what my Lady Queensberry said we were, last 
night To be what we are ! You know the word for it ! 
cried the indignant old woman. “I say, what has come to 
the whole race ? Your father^s mother was an honest 
woman, Maria W’hy did I leave her Why couldn’t you 
remain so ? ” 

“Madam!” exclaims Maria, “I declare, before heaven, 
I am as — ” 

“Bah ! Don’t madam me ! Don’t call heaven to witness 
— there’s nobody by 1 And if you swoie to your innocence 
till the rest of your teeth dropjied out of your mouth, my 
Lady Maria Esmond, I would not believe you ! ” 

“ Ah ! it was you told him ! ” gasped Maria She recog- 
nized an arrow out of her aunt’s quiver. 

“ I saw some folly going on between you and the boy, 
and I told him that you were as old as his mother. Y’’es, 1 
did 1 Do you suppose I am going to let Henry Esmond’s 
boy fling himself and his wealth away upon such a battered 
old rock as you ? The boy sha’n’t be robbed and cheated in 
our family. ]N’ot a shilling of mine shall any of you have 
if he comes co any harm amongst you.” 

“Ah! you told him!” cried Maria, with a sudden burst 
of rebellion. “Well, then’ I’d have you to know that I 
don’t care a penny, madam, for your paltry money ! I have 
Mr. Harry Warrington’s word — yes, and "his letters — and 
I know he will die rather than break it.” 

“He will die if he keeps it!” (Maria shrugged her 
shoulders ) “ But you don’t care for that — you’ve no more 
heart — ” 

“ Than my father’s sister, madam ’ ” cries Maria again. 
The younger woman, ordinarily submissive, had turned 
upon her persecutor. 

“Ah ! Why did not I marry an honest man ? ” said the 
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old lady, shaking her head sadly. “ Henry Esmond was noble 
and good, and perhaps might haye made me so. But no, no 
— we haye all got the taint in us — all ! You don’t mean 
to sacrifice this boy, Alaria ? ” 

Madame ma tante, do you take me for a fool at my 
age ? ” asks Maria. 

Set him free ! Ill giye you fiye thousand pounds — in 
my — in my will, Maria I will, on my honor ’ ” 

When you were young, and you liked Colonel Esmond, 
you threw him aside for an earl, and the earl for a duke ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Eh 1 Bon sang ne pent mentir ! I have no money, I 
have no friends My father was a spendthrift, my biother 
is a beggar I have Mr. Warrington’s word, and I know, 
madam, he will keep it. And that’s what T tell your lady- 
ship ! ” cries Lady Maria with a wave of her hand. “ Sup- 
pose my letters are published to all the world to-morrow ^ 
Apres ^ I know they contain things I would as lieve not 
tell. Things not about me alone. Comment! Do you 
suppose there are no stories but mine in the family ? It is 
not my letters that I am afraid of, so long as I have his, 
madam. Yes, his and his word, and I trust them both.” 

“I will send to my merchant, and give you the money 
now, Maria,” pleaded the old lady. 

“Xo, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten times five 
thousand pounds ! ” cries Maria. 

“Xot tiU his mother’s death, madam, who is 3ust your 
age ! ” 

“We can afford to wait, aunt. At my age, as you say, I 
am not so eager as young chits for a husband ” 

“ But to wait my sister’s death, at least, is a drawback ? ” 

“ Offer me ten thousand pounds, Madam Tusher, and 
then we will see ’ ” cries Maria. 

‘‘ I have not so much money in the world, Maria,” said 
the old lady. 

“ Then, madam, let me make what I can for myself ! ” 
says Maria. 

“ Ah, if he heard you ? ” 

“ Apres ^ I have his word. I know he will keep it. I 
can afford to wait, madam,” and she flung out of the room, 
just as the cliaplain returned. It was Madam Bernstein 
who wanted cordials now. She was immensely moved and 
shocked by the news which had been thus suddenly brought 
to her. 
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■WHICH SEEMS TO MEAN MISCHIBP. 

HOUGH she 
had clearly had 
the worst of 
the battle de- 
scribed in the 
last chapter, the 
Baroness Bern- 
stein, when she 
next met her 
niece, showed 
no rancor or 
anger. “Of 
course, my 
Lady Maria, 
she said, “you 
can’t suppose 
that I, as Harry 
Warrington’s 
near relative, 
can he pleased 
at the idea of Ms maiay ing a woman who is as old as his 
mother, and has not a penny to her fortune 5 hut if he 
chooses to do so silly a thing, the ^air is none of mine; and 
I, <J.puht whether I should have been much inclined to he 
t&i.6n ail sSrieux with regard to that offer of five thousand 
poimds wliidh I ma^ in the heat of our talk. So it was 
alre^y at Castlewood that this pretty affair was arranged ? 
Had I known how far it had gone, my dear, I should have 
spared some needless opposition. When a pitcher is hfohen, 
what railing can mend 'it ? ” 

“Madaml’’; here interposed ' 

“ Pardon me — I , ineah 
honor or character, which^ no 

says so, and you say'sd ^wKstl m'm can one Mk t ^ 

35a-- ^ 
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You have talked to Mr. Warrington, madam 
And he has owned that he made you a promise at Oas- 
tlewood ; that you have it in his writing.” 

“ Certainly I have, madam ! ” says Lady Maria 
Ah ! ” (the elder lady did not wince at this.) And I 
own, too, that at hrst I put a wrong construction upon the 
tenor of your letters to him. They implicate other mem- 
bers of the family — ” 

AWio have spoken most wickedly of me, and endeavored 
to prejudice me in every way in my dear Mr Warrington’s 
eyes. Yes, madam, I own I have wiitten against them, to 
justify myself.” 

^^But, of course, are pained to think that any wretch 
should get possession of stories to the disadvantage of our 
family, and make them public scandal. Hence your dis- 
quiet just now.” 

“Exactly so,” said Lady Maria. “From Mr. Warrington 
I could have nothing concealed henceforth, and spoke freely 
to him. But that is a very different thing from wishing 
all the world to know the disputes of a noble family.” 

“ Upon my woid, Maria, I admire you, and have done 
you injustice these — these twenty years, let us say.” 

“I am very glad, madam, that you end by doing me 
justice at all,” said the niece. 

“ When I saw you last night, opening the baU with my 
nephew, can you guess what I thought of, my dear ? ” 

“ I really have no idea what the Baroness de Bernstein 
thought of,” said Lady Maria, haughtily. 

“I remembered that you had performed to that very tune 
with the dancing-master at Kensington, my dear!” 

“Madam, it was an infamous calumny.” 

“ By which the poor dancing-master got a cudgelling for 
nothing ! ” 

“ It is cruel and unkind, madam, to recall that calumny 
— and I shall beg to decline living any longer with any 
one who utters it,” continued Maria, with great s^iirit. 

“You wish to go home? I can fancy you won’t like 
Tiuibridge. It will be very hot for you if those letters are 
found ” 

“There was not a word against you in them, madam: 
about that I can make your mind easy.” 

“ So Harry said, and did your ladyship justice. Well, 
my dear, we are tired of one another, and shall be better 
apart foi a while.” 
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‘•That is precisely my own opinion/’ said Lady Maria, 
dropping a courte&y. 

“ Mr. iSampbOii can escort you to CastlewootL You and 
your maid can take a post-cliaise.’’ 

AYe can take a post-chaise, and Mr Sampson can escort 
me/’ echoed the younger lady. ‘'•You see, madam, I act 
like a dutiful niece.’’ 

•* Do you know, my dear, I have a notion that Sampson 
has got the letters ? ” said the baroness, frankly. 

“ I confess that such a notion has passed through my own 
mind.” 

•* And you want to go home in the chaise, and coax the 
letters from him? Delilah I Well, they can be no good to 
me, and I trust you may get them. When will you go ? 
The sooner the better, you say ? Ye are "women of the 
world, Maria. AVe only call names when we are in a 
passion. Y^e don’t want each other’s company; and we 
part on good terms. Shall we go to my Lady Yarmouth’s ? 
’Tis her night. There is nothing like a change of scene after 
one of those little nervous attacks you have had, and cards 
drive away unpleasant thoughts better than any doctor.” 

Lady Maria agreed to go to Lady Yaimouth’s cards, and 
was dressed and ready tirst, awaiting her aunt in the draw- 
ing-room. Madam Bernstein, as she came down, remarked 
Maria's door was left open. She has the letters upon 
her,” thought the old lady. And the pair went oft to their 
entertainment in their respective chairs, and exhibited 
towards each other that charming cordiality and respect 
which women can show after, and even during, the bitterest 
quarrels. 

That night, on their return from the countess’s drum, 
]VIrs. Brett, Madam Bernstein’s maid, presented herself to 
my Lady liana’s call, when that lady rang her hand-bell 
upon retiring to her room. Betty, Mrs Brett was ashamed 
to say, "^vas not in a fit state to come before my lady. Betty 
had been a-junketmg and merry-making with Mr. Warring- 
ton’s black gentleman, with my Lord Bamborough’s valet, 
and several more ladies and gentlemen of that station, and 
the liquor — Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it — had proved 
too much for Mrs. Betty. Should Mrs. Brett undress my 
lady ? My lady said she would undress without a maidE, 
and gave Mrs. Brett leave to withdraw She has the let- 
ters in her stays,’’ thought Madam Bernstein. They had 
bidden each otlier an amicable good-night on the stairs. 
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Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, 'v^hen she 
came to Tv^ait on her mistress, from the closet adjoining 
Lady Maria's apartment in 'vvhich Betty lay. She owned, 
with contrition, her partiality for rum-punch, w’hich Mr. 
Gumbo had the knack of brewing most delicate. She took 
her scolding with meekness, and, having performed her usual 
duties about her lady's person, retired. 

Xow Betty was one of the Castle wood girls who had 
been so fascinated by Gumbo, and was a very good-looking 
blue-eyed lass, upon whom Mr. Case, Madam Bernstein’s 
confidential man, had also east the eyes of affection Hence, 
between Messrs. Gumbo and Case there had been ]ealousies 
and even c][uarrels , which had caused Gumbo, who was of 
a peaceful disposition, to be rather shy of the baroness’s 
gentlemen, the chief of whom vowed he would break the 
bones or have the life of Gumbo, if he persisted in his 
attentions to Mrs. Betty. 

But on the night of the rum-punch, though Mr. Case 
found Gumbo and Mis, Betty whisxieriiig in the doorway, 
in the cool breeze, and Gumbo would have turned pale with 
fear had he been able so to do, no one could be more gra- 
cious than Mr. Case. It was he who projiosed the bowl of 
punch, which was brewed and drunk in Mrs. Betty’s room, 
and which Gumbo concocted with exquisite skill. He 
complimented Gumbo on his music. Though a sober man 
ordinarily, he insisted upon more and more drinking, until 
poor Mrs. Betty was reduced to the state which occasioned 
her lady’s just censure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the house, he 
was so ill with the punch that he kept his bed the whole 
of the next day, and did not get strength to make his 
appearance, and wait on his ladies, until supper-time ; when 
his mistress good-naturedly rebuked him, saying that it was 
not often he sinned in that way. 

“ Why, Case, I could have made oath it was you I saw 
on horseback this morning galloping on the London road,” 
said Mr. Warrington, who was supping with his relatives. 

Me ! law bless yon sir ! I was a-bed, and I thought my 
head would come off with the aching. I ate a bit at six 
o’clock, and drunk a deal of small beer, and I am almost 
my own man again now. But that Gnmho, saving your 
honor’s presence, I won’t taste none of his punch again.” 
And the honest major-domo went on with his duties among 
the bottles and glasses, 
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As they sat atter their meal. Madam Bernstein was 
triendly enough. She pi escribed strong fortifying drinks 
tor Maria, against the recurrence of her fainting lits. The 
lady liad such attacks not unfrequently. She urged her to 
(‘onsult her London physician, and to send up an account of 
her case by Harry. By Hariy^ asked the lady. Tes. 
Harry was going for two days on an errand for his aunt to 
London. do not care to teU you, my dear, that it is on 
business which will do him good. 1 wish Mr. Draper to 
])ut him into my will, and UvS I am going travelling upon a 
lound of visits when you and I part, I think, for seciinty, I 
shall ask Mr. Warmigton to take my trmket-box in his 
post-chaise to London with him, for there have been rob- 
beries of late, and I have no fancy for bemg stopped by 
highwaymen.’^ 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young gentle- 
man's departure, but hoped that she might have his escort 
back to Castlewood, whither her elder brother had now 
returned. Xay,” says his aunt, the lad hath been tied 
to our apron-strings long enough. A day in London will 
do him no hai‘m. He can perform my errand for me and 
be back vdth you by Saturday.” 

‘‘ I would offer to accompany Mr. Warrington, but I 
preach on Briday before her ladyship,” says Mr. Sampson. 
He was anxious that my Lady Yarmouth should 3 udge of 
his powers as a preacher; and Madam Bernstein had exerted 
her influence with the king’s favorite to induce her to hear 
the chaplain. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling journey to London 
and a day or two of sport there. He promised that his 
pistols were good, and that he would hand the diamonds 
over in safety to the banker’s strong-room. Would he 
occupy his aunt’s London house ? Xo, that would be a 
dreary lodging with only a housemaid and groom in charge 
of it. He would go the Star and Garter ” in Pall-Mall, 
or to an inn m Covent Garden. Ah ! I have often talked 
over that journey,” said Harry, his countenance saddening. 

“ And with whom, sir ? ” asked Lady Maria. 

With one who ]>romised to make it with me,” said the 
young man, thinking, as he always did, with an extreme 
tenderness of the lost brother. 

He has more heart, my good Maria, than some of us ! ” 
says Harry’s aunt, witnessing his emotion. Uncontrollable 
gusts of grief would, not unfreguently, still pass over our 
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young man. The X->arting from liis brother ; the scenes and 
(jircumstances of G-eorge's fall last year ; the recollection of 
his 'W'ords, or of some excursion at home which they had 
I)lanned together ; would recur to him and overcome him. 
•‘I doubt, madam,” whis^jered the chajdain, demurely, to 
Madam Bernstein, after one of these bursts of sorrow, 
‘•whether some folks in England would suffer qmte so 
much at the death of their elder brother.” 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be perpetual ; and 
we can fancy Mr Warrington setting out on his London 
journey eageily enough, and very gay and hax>X)y, must 
be owned, to be rid of his elderly attachment. Yes. There 
was no help for it. At Castlewood, on one unlucky evening, 
he had made an offer of his heart and himself to his mature 
cousin, and she had accepted the foolish lad’s offer. But 
the marriage now was out of the (question. He must consult 
his mother. She was the mistress for life of the Virginian 
property. Of course, she would refuse her consent to such 
a union. The thought of it was deferred to a late period. 
Meanwhile it hung like a weight round the young man’s 
neck, and caused him no small remorse and disquiet. 

Xo wonder that his spirits rose more gayly as he came 
near London, and that he looked with delight from his post- 
chaise ^\undows upon the city as he advanced towards it. 
Xo highwayman stopped our traveller on Blackheath. 
Yonder are the gleaming domes of Greenwich, canopied 
with woods. There is the famous Thames with its countless 
shipping : there actutdly is the Tower of London. -^Look, 
Gumbo! There is the Tower!” ^-Yes, master,” says 
Gumbo, who has never heard of the Tower : but Harry has, 
and remembers how he has read about it in Howell’s Me- 
dulla,’’ and how he and his brother used to play at the 
Tower, and he thinks with delight now", how he is actually 
going to see the armor and the jewels and the lions. They 
pass through Southwark and over that famous London 
Bridge which was all covered with houses like a street two 
years ago. Xow there is only a single gate left, and that 
IS coming down. Then the chaise rolls through the city ; 
and, Look, Gumbo, that is Saint Paul’s ! ” Yes, master ; 
Saint Paul’s,” says Gumbo, obsequiously, but little struck 
by the beauties of the architecture. And so by the well 
known course we reach the Temple, and Gumbo and his 
master look up with awe at the rebel heads on Temple 
Bar. 
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The chaise drives to Mr Draper’s chambers in Middle 
Temple Lane, where Harry handed the precious box over 
to Mr. Draper, and a letter from his aunt, which the gentle- 
man read with some interest seemingly, and carefully pnt 
away. He then consigned the trinket-box to his strong 
closet, went into the adjoining room, taking his clerk with 
him, and then was at Mi. AVarrington’s service to take him 
to an hotel. An hotel in Co vent Garden was fixed upon as 
the best place for his residence. I shall have to keep you 
for two or three days, Mr. 'WaiTington,” the lawyer said. 
‘•I don't think the papers- which the baroness wants can be 
ready until then. Meanwhile I am at your service to see 
the town. I live out of it myself, and have a little box at 
Camberwell, where I shall be proud to have the honor of 
entertaining Mr. Warrington ; but a young man, I suppose, 
will like his inn and his liberty best, sii ? ” 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would be best; and 
the post-chaise, and a clerk of Mr. Draper’s inside, was de- 
spatched to the ‘^Bedford,” whither the two gentlemen 
agreed to walk on foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr Warrington sat and talked for a while 
The Drainers, father and son, had been lawyers time out of 
mind to the Esmond family, and the attorney related to 
the young gentleman numerous stories regarding his ances- 
tors of Castlewood Of the present earl Mr Draper was 
no longer the agent his father and his lordship had had 
differences, and his lordship's business had lieen taken else- 
where : but the baroness was still their honored client, and 
very happy indeed was ]Mr. Draper to think that her lady- 
ship was so well disposed towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young clerk 
of the house stopped his principal in the passage, and said : 

If you please, sir, them papers of the baroness was given 
to her ladyship’s man, Mr. Case, two days ago.” 

^^Jast please to mind your own business, Mr. Brown,” 
said the lawyer, rather sharply. This way, Mr. Warring- 
ton. Our Temple stairs are rather dark Allow me to 
show you the way.” 

Harry saw IVIr. Draper darting a Parthian look of anger 
at Mr. Brown. So it ivns Case I saw on the London road 
two days ago,” he thought. ^^What business brought the 
old fox to London ? ” Wherewith, not choosing to be in- 
quisitive about other folks’ affairs, he dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 
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Wliitlier should they go fii‘st ? First, Harry -^as for going 
to see the place where his grandfather and Lord Castle- 
wood had fought a duel fifty-six years ago, in Leicester Field. 
Mr. Draper knew the place well, and all about the story. 
The}" might take Covent Garden on their way to Leicester 
Field, and see that Mr. Warrington was comfortably lodged. 
‘‘And ordei dinner,” says Mi. Warrington. 2no, Mr. Draper 
could not consent to that. Mr. Warrington must be so 
obliging as to honor him on that day In fact, he had 
made so bold as to order a collation from the ‘‘ Cock.” Mr. 
Warrington could not decline an invitation so pressing, and 
walked away gayly with his friend, passing under that arch 
where the heads were, and taking off his hat to them, much 
to the lawyer’s astonishment. 

“ They were gentlemen who died for their king, sir. My 
dear brother George and I always said we would salute ^eni 
when we saw ’em,” Mr. Warrington said. 

“You’ll have a mob at your heels if you do, sir,” said 
the alarmed lawyer. 

“Confound the mob, sir!” said Mr. Harry, loftily, but 
the passers-by, thinking about their own affairs, did not 
take any notice of Mr Warrington’s conduct; and he 
walked up the thronging Strand, gazing with delight upon 
all he saw, remembering, I dare say, for all his life after, 
the sights and impressions there presented to him, but 
maintaining a discreet reserve; for he did not care to let 
the lawyer know how much he was moved, or the public 
perceive that he was a stranger He did not hear much of 
his companion’s talk, though the latter chattered ceaselessly 
on the way. FTor was Mr. Draper displeased by the young 
Virginian’s silent and haughty demeanor. A hundred years 
ago a gentleman was a gentleman, and his attorney his very 
humble servant. 

The chamberlain at the “ Bedford ” showed Mr. Warring- 
ton to his rooms, bowing before him with delightful ob- 
sequiousness, for Gumbo had already trumpeted his master’s 
greatness, and Mr. Draper’s clerk announced that the new- 
comer was a “high fellar.” Then, the rooms surveyed, the 
two gentlemen went to Leicester Field, Mr. Gumbo strut- 
ting behind his master : and, having looked at the scene of 
his grandsire’s wound, and poor Lord Castlewood’s tragedy, 
they returned to the Temple to Mr. Draper’s chambers. 

Who was that shabby-lookmg big man Mr. Warrington 
bowed to as they went out after dinner for a walk in the 
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gardens ? Tliat -vras ilr. Jolinson, an author, -srhom he had 
met at Tunbridge Wells. ‘-Take the advice of a man of 
the world, sir,’' says Mr. Draper, eying the shabby man of 
letters verv supeieihously, ^"'tlie less you have to do with that 
kind of person, the better. The business we have into our 
office about them literary men is not very pleasant, I can tell 
vou.“ “ Indeed ' " says*" Mr. WaiTington. He did not like 
his new tnend the more as the latter grew more familiar 
The theatres weie shut Should they go to Sadler’s Wells i 
or Marvhone Gardens*" or Uanelagh? or how? “Not 
Kanelagh,'’ savs Mr. Draper, - because there’s none of the 
nobility in town " ; but, seeing in the newspaper that at the 
enteitainment at Sadler’s Wells. Islington, there would be 
the most singular kind of diversion on eight hand-hells by 
:Mr. Frauklyn, as well as the surprising performances of 
Signora Cattaiiiia, Hariy wisely determined that he would 
go to :\Iaryboiie Gardens, where they had a concert of 
music, a choice of tea, coffee, and all sorts of wines, and the 
benelit of Mr. Draper's ceaseless conversation. The lawyer’s 
obse<^uiousness only ended at Harry’s bedroom door, where, 
with haughty grandeur, the young gentleman bade his talk- 
ative host good-mglit. . , 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed in ms brocade 
bed-gown, took his breakfast, read the newspaper, and en- 
joyed hiS ease in his inn. He read m the paper news from 
his own country. And when he saw the words, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. June 7th, his eyes grew dim somehow. He 
had just had letters by that packet of June 7th, but his 
mother did not tell how" — A great number of the piiiicipal 
gentry of the colony liave associated themselves under the 
command of the Honorable Peyton Randolph, Esquire, to 
march to the relief of their distressed fellow-subjects, and 
revenge the cruelties of the French and their barbarous allies. 
They are in a uniform : viz., a plain blue frock, nanquin or 
brown waistcoats and breeches, and plain hats. They are 
armed each with a light firelock, a brace of pistols, and a 
cutting sword.” 

“Ah, why ain’t we there, Gumbo ?” cried out Harry. 

“ Why ain’t we dar? ” shouted Gumbo. 

“ Wliy am I here, dangling at women’s trains ? ” con- 
tinued the Virginian. 

“ Think dangling at women’s trams very pleasant, Master 
Harry ! ” says the materialistic Gumbo, who was also very 
little affected by some further home news which his master 
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read ; viz. that The Lovely Sally/^ Yir^^inian ship, had 
been taken in sight of port by a Freneh privateer. 

And now, reading that the finest mare in England, and a 
pair of very genteel bay geldings, were to be sold at the 



^^BnlP’ inn, the lower end of Hatton G-arden, Harry deter- 
mined to go and look at the animals, and inquired his way 
to the place. He then and there bought the genteel bay 
geldings, and paid for them with easy generosity He 
never said what he did on that day, being shy of appearing 
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like a stranger ; but it is believed tliat he took a coach and 
went to W estminster Abbey, from which he bade the coach- 
man drive him to the Tower, then to Mrs. vSalmon’s Wax- 
work, then to Hyde Park and Kensington Palace ; then he 
had given orders to go to the Eoyal Exchange, but catching 
a glimpse of Covent Garden, on his way to the Exchange, 
he bade Jehu take him to his inn, and cut short his enu- 
meration of places to which he had been, by flinging the 
fellow a guinea. 

Mr. Draper had called in his absence, and said he would 
come again ; but Mr. Warrington, having dined sumptuously 
by himself, went off nimbly to Marybone Gardens again, 
in the same noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of St. Paulas, 
C'ovent Garden, were ringing for morning prayers, and re- 
minded him that friend Sampson was going to preach his 
sermon. Harry smiled. He had begun to have a shrewd 
and just opinion of the value of Mr. Sampson’s sermons. 



CHAPTER XXXYII. 

IN WHICH VARIOUS MATCHES ARE EOUGHT. 

E ADUST G- in the Ijondon JcU 
vertiser, which was served 
to his worship with his 
breakfast, an invitation to 
all lovers of manly British 
sport to come and witness a 
trial of skill between the 
great champions Sutton and 
Eiggj Mr Warrington deter- 
mined upon attending these 
performances, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to the 
Wooden House, in Mary- 
bone Eields, driving thither 
the pair of horses which he 
had purchased on the pre- 
vious day. The young char- 
ioteer did not know the 
road very well, and veered 
and tacked very much more than was needful upon his 
journey from Covent Carden, losing himself in the green 
lanes behind Mr. Whitfield’s round Tabernacle of Totten- 
ham Road, and the fields in the midst of which Middlesex 
Hospital stood. He reached his destination at length, 
however, and found no small company assembled to witness 
the valorous achievements of the two champions. 

A crowd of London blackguards was gathered round the 
doors of this temple of British valor; together with the 
horses and equipages of a few persons of fashion, who 
came, like Mr. Warrington, to patronize the sport. A 
variety of beggars and cripples hustled round the young 
gentleman, and whined to him for charity. Shoe-black boys 
tumbled over each other for the privilege of blacking his 
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honor's boots; nosegay \roiiien and flying fruiterers plied 
!Mr. Guinbo with their wares ; piemen, pads, tramps, 
strollers ot every variety, hung round the battle-ground 
A. flag vrab flying upon the building : and, on to the stage in 
front, accoinpained by a drummer and a horn-blower, a 
manager repeatedly issued to announce to the crowd that 
the noble Engli&h sports Avere just about to begin. , 

]Mi*. Wariington paid his money, and was accommodated 
with a seat in a gallery commanding a perfect view of the 
jilatform whereon the sports Avere performed; Mr. Gumbo 
took Ins seat in the amphitheatre below; or, when tired, 
issued forth into the outer world to drink a pot of beer, or 
play a game at cards vrith his brother lackeys, and the 
gentlemen’s coachmen on the boxes of the carnages waiting 
Avithout. Lackeys, liveries, footmen — the old society was 
encumbered Avith a prodigious quantity of these. Gentle 
men or women coulcl scarce move without one, sometimes 
two or three, Amssals in attendance. Every theatre had its 
footmans galleiy an army of the liveried race hustled 
around CA^ery chapel *dooi: they swarmed in ante-rooms* 
they spraAvled in halls and on landings: they guzzled, 
devoured, debauched, cheated, played cards, bullied visitois 
for Amils: — that noble old race of footmen is well nigh 
gone. A ff=‘AV thousand of them may still be left among us. 
Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, Ave still behold them on 
levee days, with their nosegays and their buckles, their 
plush and theii powder So have I seen in America speci- 
mens, nay camps and villages of Eed Indians. But the 
race is doomed. The fatal decree has gone forth, and Uncas 
with his tomahawk and eaglets plume, and Jeames with his 
cocked hat and long cane, are passing out of the world 
Avhere they once Avalked in glory. 

Before the principal combatants made their appearance, 
minor warriors and exercises were exhibited. A boxing- 
match came off, but neither of the men were very game oi 
severly punished, so that Mr. Warrington and the rest of 
the spectators had but little pleasure out of that encounter. 
Then ensued some cudgel-playing; hut the heads broken 
weie of so little note, and the "wounds given so t-Hfling and 
unsatisfactory, that no wonder the company began to hiss, 
grumble, and show other signs of discontent The mas- 
ters, the masters ! ” shouted the people, whereupon those 
famous champions at iength thought fit to appear. 

The first Avho Avalked up the steps to the stage was the 
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intrepid Sutton, bword m liand, who saluted the company 
with Ins wailike weapon, making an especual bow and 
salute to a juivate Ijox or gallery in which sat a stout gen- 
tleman, who was seemingly a per&oii ot impoitance Sutton 
was speedily toll owed by the famous Figg, to whom the 
stout gentleman waved a" hand of appiobation. Both men 
were in their shirts, then heads were shaven clean, but bore 
the cracks and scars of many former gloiious battles. On 
his l)urly sword-arm, each" intiepid chami>ion wore an 
-aimigei,” or ribbon of his color And now the gladiatois 
shook hands, and, as a contemporary poet says : “ The 
woid it was bilboe.’^ ^ 

At the commencement of the combat the gieat Figg dealt 
a blow so tremendous at his ojiponent, that had it encoun- 
tered the other’s head, that comely noddle would have been 
shorn off as clean as the carving-knife chops the carrot. 
But Sutton received his adversaiy's blade on Ins own sword, 
whilst Figg’s blow was delivered so mightily that the 
weapon broke in his hands, less constant than the heart of 
him who wielded it Othei swords were now delivered to 
the warriors. The lirst blood drawn spouted from the pant- 
ing side of Figg, amidst a yell of delight fiom Sutton's 
su^Dporters ; but the veteran, appealing to his audience, and 
especially, as it seemed, to the stout individual in the 
private gallery, showed that his sword broken in the previ- 
ous encounter had caused the wound. 

Whilst the parley occasioned by this incident was going 
on, jNIr. Warrington saw a gentleman in a riding-frock and 
plain scratch-wig enter the box devoted to the stout person- 
age, and recognized with pleasiiie his Tunbridge Wells 
friend, my Lord of March and Kuglen. Lord March, who 
was by no means prodigal of politeness, seemed to show 
singular deference to the stout gentleman, and Harry 
remarked how his lordship received, with a x^xofound bow, 
some bank-bills which the other took out from a pocket- 
book and handed to him. Whilst thus engaged. Lord 
March spied out our Yirgiiiian, and, his interview with the 
stout x^ersonage finished, my lord came over to Harry’s 
gallery and warmly greeted his young friend. They sat 
and beheld the combat waging with various success, but 
with immense skill and valor on both sides. After the 

^ The antiquaiian reader knows the pleasant poem in the sixth 
volume of Lodsley’s Collection, in which the above combat is de- 
scribed. 
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warriors had sufficiently fought with swords, they fell to 
^vith the quarter-staff, and the result of this long and de- 
lightful battle was that victory remained with her ancient 

chamiiion, i i 

Whilst the warriors were at battle, a thunder-storm had 
broken over the building, and ^Ir Warrington gladly 
enough accepted a seat in my Lord March’s chariot, 1^^ 
his own phaeton to be driven home by his groom. Harr} 
was in great delectation with the noble sight he had wit- 
nessed: he pronounced this indeed to be something hke 
sport, and of the best he had seen since his arriv^ in 
England: and, as usual, associating any pleasine which he 
enjoyed with the desiie that the dear companion of his 
hood should share the amusement in common with him, he 
began by sighing out, I wish . then he stopped. 

“ Xo, I don’t,” says he. . , o » i j 

'■What do you wish, and what don’t you wish. ? asked 

Lord March. 

1 was thinking, my lord, of iny elder brother, and 
wished he had been with me. We had promised to have 
our sport together, at home, you see ; and many’s the 
time we talked of it. But he woiildn t have liked this 
rough sort of sport, and didn’t care for fighting, though he 
was the bravest lad alive.’’ 

'■Oh I he was the bravest lad alive, was he asks^ my 
lord, lolling on his cushion, and eying his Yirginiaii friend 
with some curiosity. 

You should have seen him in a quarrel with a very gal- 
lant officer, our friend — an absimd affair, but it was hard 
to keep George off him. I never saw a fellow so cool, nor 
more savage and determined, God help me ! Ah ! I wish 
for the honor of the country, you know, that he could have 
come here instead of me, and shown you a real Yirginian 
gentleman.” 

“ Xay, sir, you’ll do very well. ^Yhat is this I hear of 
Lady Yarmouth taking you into favor?” said the amused 
nobleman. 

I will do as well as another. I can ride, and, I think, 
I can shoot better than George ; but then my brother had 
the head, sir, the head!” says Harry, tapping his own 
honest skull. “ Why, I give you my word, my lord, that 
he had read almost every book that was ever written; 
could play both on the fiddle and harpsichord, could com- 
pose poetry and sermons most elegant. Wrhat can I do ? 
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I am only good to ride and play at cards, and drink Bur- 
gundy/' And the penitent hung down his head. ^^But 
them I can do as well as most tellows, you see. In fact, 
my lord, I'll back myself," he lesumed, to the other^s great 
amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man's naivete, as the 
jaded voluptuary still to the end always can relish the 
juicy wholesome muttoii-cho2>. ‘‘By Gad^Mr Wai*rington,'’ 
says he, ‘‘ you ought to be taken to Exeter Change, and put 
m a show 

‘‘ And for why ? ” 

“A gentleman from Virginia who has lost his elder 
brother and absolutely regrets him. The breed ain’t known 
in this country. Upon my honor and conscience, I believe 
that you would like to have him back again.” 

‘‘Believe!” cries the Virginian, growing red in the 
face. 

“ That is, you believe you believe you would like him 
back again. But depend on it you wouldn't. ’Tis not in 
human nature, sir; not as I read it, at least Here are 
some tine houses we are coming to. That at the corner is 
Sir Bichard Littleton's ; that great one was my Lord Bing- 
ley's. ’Tis a pity they do nothing better with this great 
empty space of Cavendish Square than fence it with these 
unsightly boards. By George ! I don’t know where the 
town’s running. There's Montagu House made into a 
confounded Don Saltero’s museum, with books and stuffed 
birds and rhinoceroses. They have actually run a cursed 
cut — !N‘ew Eoad they call it — at the back of Bedford 
House Gardens, and spoiled the duke's comfort, though I 
guess they will console him in the pocket. I don’t know 
where the town will stop. Shall we go down Tyburn Eoad 
and the Park, or through Swallow Street, and into the 
habitable quarter of the town ? can dine at Pall Mall, 
or, if you like, with you ; and we can spend the evening as 
you like — with the Queen of Spades, or . . .” 

“ With the Queen of Spades, if your lordship pleases,” 
says Mr. Warrington, blushing. So the equipage drove to 
his hotel in Covent Garden, where the landlord came for- 
ward with his usual obsequiousness, and, recognizing my 
Lord of March and Euglen, bowed his wig on to my lord’s 
shoes in his humble welcomes to his lordship. A rich 
young Enghsh peer in the reign of George the Second ; a 
wealthy patrician in the reign of Augustus ; which would 
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vou rathei have been There is a question for any young 
gentlemen's rlebating-olubs of the present day. 

The best English dinner Trhich could be ijroduced, of 
course, was at the service of the 3’oung Virginian and his 
noble friend. Alter dinner came wine in plenty, and of 
quality good enough even for the epKUirean earl. Over the 
wme there was talk of going to see the hieworks at ^ aux- 
lialh or else of cards. Hany. who had never seen a fire- 
work beyond an exhibition of a dozen squibs at V illiams- 
])urg on the fifth of Xovember (which he thought a suhliine 
(ll^playy. would have liked the Vauxhall, hut yielded to his 
guest's preference lor jncquet; and they were very soon 
absorbed in that game. 

Harry began by winning as usual : but, in the course ol 
a half-huur.'^tlie luck turned and favored my Loid March, 
who was at first very surly, when Mr. Draper, IMr. Warring- 
ton's man of business, came bowing into the room, where 
he accepted Harry’s invitation to sit and drink. Mr. War- 
rington always asked everybody to sit and drink, and par- 
take ol his best. Had he a crust, he would divide it ; had 
he a haunch, he would share it; had he a ]ug of water, he 
would drink about with a kindly s^firit ; had he a bottle of 
Burgundy, it was gayly drunk with a thirsty fiieiid. And 
don’t fancy the virtue is common. You read of it in books, 
my dear sir, and fancy that yon have it yourself because 
you give six dinners of twenty xjeople and jiay your 
acquaintance all lound ; but the welcome, the friendly 
spirit, the kindly heart Believe me, these are rare quali- 
ties in our selfish world. We may bring them with us 
from the country when we are young, but they mostly 
wither after transplantation, and droop and perish in the 
stifling London air. 

Draper did not care for wine very much, but it delighted 
the lawyer to be in the company of a great man. He pro- 
tested that he liked nothing better than to see picquet 
Xilayed by two consummate players and men of fashion ; and, 
taking a seat, undismayed by the sidelong scowls of his 
lordship, surveyed the game between the gentlemen. 
Hurry was not near a match for the exx^erienced player of 
the London clubs. To-night, too. Lord March held better 
cards to aid his skill. 

What their stakes were was no business of Mr. Draper’s. 
The gentlemen said they would play for shillings, and 
afterwards counted up their gains and losses, with scarce 
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any talking, and that in an undertone. A bow on both 
sides, a perfectly grave and polite manner on the part ot 
each, and the game went on. 

But it was destined to a second interruxrtion, which 
brought an execration from Lord ^larch's lips. First was 
heard a scuifling without — then a whispering — then an 
outcry as of a woman in tears, and then, hnally, a female 
rushed into the room, and iiroduced that explosion ot 
naughty language from Lord ]March. 

wish your women would take some other time for 
coming, confound 'em I” says my lord, laying his cards 
down in a X)et. 

“ What, Mrs. Betty ! ” cried Harry. 

Indeed it was no other than Mrs. Betty, Lady Maria's 
maid; and Gumbo stood behind her, his hue countenance 
beslobbered with tears. 

“What has hapjiened ?" asks ]Mr. Warrington, in no little 
perturbation of spirit. “ The baroness is well ? '' 

“Help' help! sir, your honor!" ejaculates Mrs. Betty, 
and proceeds to fall on her knees. 

Helj) whom ? " 

A howl ensues from Gumbo. 

“Gumbo, you scoundrel! has anything happened be- 
tween Mrs. Betty and you ?" asks the black's master. 

Mr. Gumbo steps back with great dignity, laying his 
hand on his heart, and saying, “No, sir; nothing hab haj)- 
pened 'twix' this lady and me." 

“ It's my mistress, sir," cries Betty. “ Help ! help ! 
here's the letter she have wrote, sir ! They have gone and 
took her, sir 1 " 

“ Is it only that old Molly Esmond ? She's known to be 
over head and heels in debt ! Dry your eyes in the next 
room, Mrs. Betty, and let me and" Mr Warrington go on 
with our game," says my lord, taking up his cards. 

“ Help ! help her ! '' cries Betty again. “ Oh, Mr. Harry ! 
you won't be a-going on with your cards, when my lady 
calls out to you to come and help her ! Your honor used 
to come quick enough when my lady used to send me to 
fetch you at Castlewood I " 

“ Confound you ! can't you hold your tongue ? '' says my 
lord, with more choice words and oaths. 

But Betty would not cease weeping, and it was decreed that 
Lord March was to cease winning for that night. Mr. War- 
rington rose from his seat, and made for the bell, saying: — 
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“ My dear lord, the game irnist be over for to-night. My 
relative writes to me in great distress, and I am bound to 
go to her.’’ 

Curse her ! Why couldn’t she wait till to-morrow ? ’’ 
cries my lord, testily. 

Mr. Warrington ordered a post-chaise instantly. His 
own horses would take him to Bromley. 

Bet you, you don't do it within the hour ! bet you, you 
don’t do it within five quarters of an hour ! bet you four to 
one — or I’ll take your bet which you please — that you’re 
not robbed on Blackheath ! Bet you, you are not at Tun- 
bridge Wells before midnight ! ” cries Lord March. 

Done *’ . says Mr. Warrington. And my lord carefully 
notes down the terms of the three wagers in his pocket- 
book. 

Lady Maiia’s letter ran as follows : — 

“ My Dear Corsiis”, I am fell mto a trapj^^ w®*^ I perceive the 
machinations of mllians. I am a prisner. Betty will tell you all 
Ah, my Henrico ! come to the resQ of your 

Molly.’’ 

In half an hour after the receipt of this missive, Mr. 
Warrington was in his post-chaise and galloping over 
Westminster Bridge on the road to succor his kinswoman. 



CHAPTER XXXYIII. 


SAMPSOX AXB titp: pitilistixes. 

Y liappy chance 
in early life 
led me to be- 
come intimate 
with a respect- 
able person 
who was born 
in a certain is- 
land, which is 
pronounced to 
be the first 
gem of the 
ocean by, no 
doubt, impar- 
tial judges of 
maritime jew- 
elry. The 
stories which 

that person imparted to me regarding his relatives who in- 
habited the gem above mentioned, w^ere such as used to 
make my young blood curdle with honor to think there 
should be so much wickedness in the world Every crime 
which you can think of , the entire Ten Commandments 
broken in a general smash ; such rogueries and knaveries as 
no story-teller could invent ; such muiders and robbeiies as 
Thurtell or Turpin scarce ever perpetrated ; — w ere by my 
informant accurately remembered, and freely related, 
respecting his nearest kindred to any one who chose to hear 
him. It was a wonder how any of the family still lived 
out of the hulks. He brother Tim had brought his faw- 
ther’s gree hairs with sorrow to the greeve : me brother 
Mick had robbed the parish church repaytedly : me sisther 
Annamaroia had ]ilted the captain and ran off with the en- 
sign, forged her grandmother’s will, and stole the spoons, 
which Larry the knife-boy was hanged for ” The family of 
VOL. I. — 24 369 
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Atreus TTas as notliiiig pared to tlie race of O’Wliat- 
d'ye-callVin, from which, my friend sprang ; but no power 
oil eaith wouldj of coiiise. induce me to name the country 
whence he came. 

How gieat then used to be my naif astonishment to find 
these murderers, rogues, parricides, habitual forgers of bills 
of exchange, and so forth, every now and then writing to 
each other as '•^my deaiest brother,’^ ^‘my dearest sister, 
and for months at a time living on the most amicable terms ! 
TTitli liaiids reeking with the blood of his murdered parents. 
Tim would mix a screeching tumbler, and give Maria a glass 
fi’om it. With lips black with the perjuries he had sworn 
in court respecting his gi'andmother^s abstracted testament, 
or the murder of his poor brother Thady’s helpless orphans. 
Mick would kiss his sister Julia’s bonny cheek, and they 
would have a jolly night, and cry as they talked about old 
times, and the dear old Castle "What-d'ye-call’em, where 
they were bom, and the fighting Onetyoneth being quar- 
thered there, and the major proposing for Cyaroloine, and 
the tomb of their seented mother (who had chayted them 
out of the propertee), hecaven bless her soul ! They used to 
weep and kiss so profusely at meeting and parting that it 
was touching to behold them. At the sight of their embraces 
one forgot those painful little sbories, and those repeated 
previous assurances that, did they tell all, they could hang 
each other all round. 

^Yhat can there be finer than forgiveness ? A^Tiat more ra- 
tional than, after calling a man by every bad name under the 
sun, to apologize, regret hasty expressions, and so forth, 
withdraw the decanter (say) which you have flung at your 
enemy’s head, and be friends as before ? Some folks possess 
this admirable, this angel-like gift of forgiveness. It was 
beautiful, for instance, to see our two ladies at Tunbridge 
Wells forgiving one another, smiling, joking, fondling 
almost in spite of the hard words of yesterday — yes, and 
forgetting bygones, though they couldn’t help remembering 
them perfectly well. I wonder, can you and I do as much ? 
Let us strive, my friend, to acquire this placable, Christian 
spirit. My belief is that you may learn to forgive bad lan- 
guage employed to you ; but, then, you must have a deal of 
practice, and be accustomed to hear and use it. Yon em- 
brace after a quarrel and mutual bad language. Heaven 
bless us ! Bad words are nothing when one is accustomed 
to them, and scarce need lufiBLe the temper on either side. 
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So tlie aimt and niece played cards veiy amicably 
togetlier, and drank to eacli othei’s healtli, and eack took a 
wing of tlie cliicken, and pulled a bone ot tlie merry- 
tlioiigbt, and (in conyersation) scratched their neighbois’, 
not each other’s, eyes out. Thus we have read how the 
reninsular wariiois, wlien the bugles sang truce, fraternized 
and exchanged tobacco-pouches and wine, ready to seize 
their firelocks and knock each other's heads off "when tire 
tiuce was over; and thus our old soldiers, skilful in war, 
but knowing the charms ot a r[uiet life, laid their weapons 
down for the nonce, and hob-and-nobbed gayly togethei 
Of course, whilst drinking with Jack Frenchman, you have 
your piece handy to blow his brains out if he makes a hos- 
tile move ; but, meanwhile, it is a votre sanfe, won cama- 
mde I Here’s to you, Hounseer ! and everything is as 
pleasant as possible. Regaiding Aunt Bernstein’s threat- 
ened gout? The twinges had gone oft*. Maiia was so 
glad ! Maria’s fainting fits ? She had no return of them. 
A slight recurrence last night. The baroness was so sorry ! 
Hei niece must see the best doctor, take everything to for- 
tify hei, continue to take the steel, even alter slie left Tun- 
In idge. How kind ot Aunt Bernstein to offer to send some 
of the bottled waters alter her! Suppose Madam Bern- 
stein says 111 confidence to her own woman, “ Fainting fits ! 
— pooh ! — epilepsy ! inherited from that horrible scrofu- 
lous German mother ! What means have we of knowing 
the iirivate conversation ot the old lady and her attendant ? 
Suppose Lady Maria orders Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s 
maid, to taste every glass of medicinal water, first declaring 
that her aunt is capable of x^oisoning her ? Very likely 
such conversations take jilace. These are but precautions — 
these are the firelocks which oui* old soldiers have at their 
sides, loaded and cocked, but at present lying c[uiet on the 
grass. 

Having Harry's bond in her x^ocket, the veteran Maria 
did not choose to press for x>aynient. She knew the world 
too well for that. He was bound to her, but she gave him 
]jlenty ot day-rule, and leave of absence on x^aiole. It was 
not her object needlessly to chafe and anger her young 
slave. She knew the difference of ages, and that Harry 
must have his xfieasure and diversions. Take your ease 
and amusement, cousin,” says Lady Maria Frisk about, 
X)retty little mousekin,” says gray Grimalkin, purring in the 
corner, and keeping watch with her green eyes. About all 
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that Harry \v-as to see and do on Ins fiist visit to Loinlon, 
liis female relatives liad of eoiir&e talked and joked. 
of the ladies knew jierfeetly wliat were a \oung gentle- 
man's ordinary amusements in those dayS; and wspoke of 
them with the frankness which characterized those easy 

times. p 1 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, perfectly, in the 
absence of her young wanderer, and took any diversion 
which came to hand, ]Mr Jack Morris, the gentleman 
whom we have mentioned as rejoicing in the com2)any of 
Lord !March and ]Mr. Wairington, W'as one of these diver- 
sions. To live witli titled jiersonages was the delight of 
Jack Morris’s lire ; and to lose money at cards to an earTs 
daughter was almost a pleasure to him. Xow, the Lady 
Maria Esmond was an earl's daughter, wdio was very glad to 
win money. She obtained permission to take Mr. Morris 
to the Countess of Yarmouth's assembly, and played cards 
with him — and so everybody was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr. Warring- 
ton's departure passed jjretty cheerily at Tunbiidge Wells, 
and Friday arrived, wlien the sermon was to be delivered 
which we have seen Mr. Sampson ];)rex)aring. The com- 
pany at the Wells were ready enough to listen to it. 
Sampson had a reputation for being a most amusing and 
eloquent ^^reacher; and if there were no breakfast, conjurer, 
dancing bears, concert going on, the good Wells folk would 
put up with a sermon. He knew Lady Yarmouth was 
coming, and what a iiower she had in the giving of livings 
and the dis^jensing of bishoxmies, the Defender of the Faith 
of that day having a remarkable confidence in her lady- 
slii2)'s oinnion ujDon these matters ; — and so we may be 
sure that Mr. Sampson prepared his very best discourse for 
her hearmg. MTien the Great Man is at home at the 
Castle, and walks over to the little country church in the 
park, bringing the duke, the marquis, and a couple of cab- 
inet ministers with him^ has it ever been your lot to sit 
among the congregation, and watch Mr. Trotter the curate 
and his sermon ? He looks anxiously at the Great Pew ; 
he falters as he gives out his text, and thinks, Ah, per- 
haps his lordship may give me a living ! Mrs. Trotter 
and the girls look anxiously at the Great Pew, too, and 
watch the effects of papa’s discourse — the well known 
favorite discourse — upon the big-wigs assembled. Papa’s 
first nervousness is over : his noble voice clears, warms to 
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his sermon • he kindles . he takes his pocket-handkerchief 
out : he is coming to that exquisite passage which has made 
them all cry at the parsonage : he has begun it ! Ah ! 
What IS that hiimming noise^ which fills the edifice, and 
causes hob-nailed JMelibueus to grin at smock-frocked 
Tityrus ? It is the Eight Honorable Lord Xaseby, snoring 
in the pew by the fire I And ];>oor Ti otter's visionary mitre 
disappears with the music. 

Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Madam Bern- 
stein’s nephew. The two ladies of the Esmond family 
patronized the preacher. On the day of the sermon, the 
baroness had a little breakfast in his hoiioi, at which Samp- 
son made his appearance, rosy and handsome, with a fresh- 
fl.owered wig, and a smart, rustling new cassock, which he 
had on credit from some church-admiring mercer at the 
Wells. By the side of his patronesses, theii ladyships’ 
lackeys walking behind them with their great gilt prayer- 
books, Mr. Sampson marched from breakfast to church. 
Every one remarked how well the Baroness Bernstein 
looked ; she laughed, and was particularly friendly with her 
niece , she had a bow and a stately smile for all, as she 
moved on, with her tortoise-shell cane. At the door theie 
was a dazzling conflux of rank and fashion — all the fine 
company of the WeUs trooping m; and her ladyship of 
Yarmouth, conspicuous with yermilion cheeks and a robe 
of flame-colored taffeta. There were shabby people pres- 
ent, besides the fine company, though these latter were by 
far the most numerous. WTiat an odd-looking pair, for 
instance, were those in ragged coats, one of them with his 
carroty hair appearing under his scratch-wig, and who 
entered the church just as the oigan stopped ! ETay, he 
could not have been a Protestant, for he mechanically 
crossed himself as he entered the place, saying to his com- 
rade, Bedad, Tim, I forgawt ! ” by which I conclude that 
the individual came from an island which has been men- 
tioned at the commencement of this chapter. Wherever 
they go a rich fragrance of whiskey spreads itself. A man 
may be a heretic, but possess genius . these Catholic gentle- 
men have come to pay homage to Mr. Sampson. 

Hay, there are not only members of the old religion pres- 
ent but disciples of a creed still older. T^Tio are those two 
individuals with hooked noses and sallow countenances who 
worked into the church in spite of some little opposition on 
the part of the beadle ? Seeing the greasy appearance of 
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these Hebrew strangers^ Mr. Beadle was for denying them 
admission. But one wdiispered into his ear, We wants to 
be coiiwerted, gov’nor I ” another slips money into liis hand, 
— Ml Beadle lilts up the mace with which he ^vas barring 
the doorway, and the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There 
goes the organ ! the doors have closed. Shall we go in, 
and listen to Mr, Sampson’s sermon, or lie on the grass 
without ? 

Preceded by that beadle m gold lace, Sampson walked up 
to the f)ulpit, as rosy and jolly a man as you would wish 
to see. Presently, when he surged up out of his plump 
pulpit cushion, why did his reverence turn as pale as 
death ? He looked to the western chui*cl>door — there, on 
each side of it, were those horrible Hebrew Caryatides. He 
then looked to the vestry-door, which was hard by the lec- 
tor's pew, in which Sampson had been sitting during the 
service, alongside of their ladyshij)s his patronesses. Sud- 
denly, a couple of perfumed Hibernian gentlemen slipped 
out of an adjacent seat, and placed themselves on a bench 
close by that vestry-door and rectoPs pew, and so sat till 
the conclusion of the sermon, with eyes meekly cast down 
to the ground. How can we describe that sermon, if the 
X)reaeher himself never knew how it came to an end *? 

Xevertheless, it was considered an excellent seimoii, 
TThen it was over, the fine ladies buzzed into one anothei’s 
ears over their i)ews, and- uttered their j^i’aise and com- 
ments. Madam Walmoclen. who was in the next pew to 
our friends, said it was bewdiful, and made her dremhle all 
over. Madam Bernstein said it was excellent. Lady 
Maria was pleased to think that the family chaplain should 
so distinguish himself. She looked up at him and strove to 
catch his reverence’s eye, as he still sat in his pulpit ; she 
greeted him with a little wave of the hand and flutter of 
her handkerchief. He scarcely seemed to note the compli- 
ment ; his face was pale, his eyes were looking yonder, 
toward the font where those Hebrews still remained. The 
stream of people passed by them — in a rush, when they 
were lost to sight, — in a throng — in a march of twos and 
threes — ]n a dribble of one at a time. Everybody was 
gone. The two Hebrews were still there by the door. 

The Baroness de Bernstein and her niece still lingered in 
the rector’s pew, where the old lady was deep in conversa- 
tion with that gentleman 

Mho are those horrible men at the door ? and what 
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a smell of spirits there is/' cries Lady Maria to Mrs. 
Brett, her aunt's woman, who had attended the two 
ladies. 

“Barewell, doctor ; you have a darling little boy : is he 
to be a clergyman, too ? asks Madame de Bernstein. 
“ Are you ready, my dear ^ ” And the pew is tin own open, 
and JMadam Bernstein, whose father was only a viscount, 
insists that her niece, Lady Maria, who was an earl's 
daughter, should go first out of the pew 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her lady- 
ship designated as two horrible men, advance One of them 
pulls a long strip of paper out of his pocket, and her lady- 
ship starts and turns pale. She makes for the vestiy in 
a vague hope that she can cleai the door and close it 
behind her. The two whiskeyfied gentlemen are up with 
her, however ; one of them actually lays his hand on her 
shoulder, and says : — 

At the shuit of Misthress Pincott of Kinsington, mercer, 
I have the honor of arresting vour leedyship. Me neem is 
Costigan, madam, a poor gentleman of Oireland, binding to 
circumstances, and forced to follow a disagrayable profes- 
sion. TTill your leedyship walk, or shall me man go fetch 
a cheer ? ” 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, and 
falls swooning to the ground. ‘^Keep the door, Mick!” 
shouts Mr. Costigan. Best let in no one else, madam,” he 
says, very politely, to Madame de Bernstein. Her lady- 
ship has Mien in a feenting fit, and will recover here, at 
her aise.” 

Unlace her, Brett ! ” cries the old lady, whose eyes twin- 
kle oddly; and, as soon as that operation is performed. 
Madam Bernstein seizes a little bag suspended by a hair 
chain, which Lady Maria wears round her neck, and snips 
the necklace in twain. ^^Dash some cold water ovei her 
face, it always recovers her I ” says the baroness. You 
stay with her, Brett. How much is your suit, gentle- 
men ? ” 

Mr. Costigan says, “The deem we have against her leedy- 
ship is for one hundred and thirty-two pounds, in which 
she is indebted to Misthress Eliza Pincott.” 

Meanwhile, where is the Eeverend Mr. Sampson ? Like 
the fabled opossum we have read of, who, when he spied 
the unerring gunner from his gum-tree, said : “ It’s no use, 
major, I will come down,” so Sampson gave himself up to 
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Ms pursuers. At wliose suit, Simons ? lie sadly asked. 
Sampson knew Simons : tkey kad met many a time be- 
fore. 

Buckleby Cordwainer/^ says Mr. Simons. 

Forty-eight pound and charges, I know/^ says Mr. Samp- 
son, with a sigh. I haven^t got the money. What of&cer 


m- 




is there here ? Mr. Simons’s companioiij Mt. liydn^, here 
stepped forward, and sMd his’h<m]^ wte m 
and often used by g^nllcKmen, and fee should be 
and proud to accommodate his reverence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside the chapel. 
In those two chairs my Lady Maria Esmond and Mr. Samp- 
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son placed themselTes, and went to ]VIr. Lyons’s residence, 
escorted by the gentlemen to whom we have just been in- 
troduced. 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness Bernstein sent 
Mr, Case, her confidential servant, with a note to her niece, 
full of expressions of the most aideiit attec tion but regret- 
ting that her heavy losses at caids rendeied the pa^^ment 
of such a sum as that in which Lad}’ Maria stood indebted 
quite impossible. She had written'’ ofi to Mrs Pincott 
that very post, however, to entreat her to grant time, and as 
soon as ever she had an ayiswer, would not fail to acquaint 
her dear unhappy niece. 

Mrs. Betty came over to console her mistress : and the 
two poor women east about for money enough to provide a 
horse and chaise for Mrs. Betty, who had very nearly come 
to misfortune, too. Both my Lady Maiia and her maid had 
been unlucky at cards, and could not muster more than 
eighteen shillings between them * so it was agreed that 
Betty should sell a gold chain belonging to her lady, 
and with the money travel to London. Now Betty took 
the chain to the veiy toy-shop man who had sold it to Mr. 
Warrington, who had given it to his cousin . and the toy- 
shop man supposing that she had stolen the chain, was for 
bringing in a constable to Betty. Hence, she had to make 
explanations, and to say how her mistress was in durance ; 
and, ere the night closed, all Tunbridge Wells knew that 
my Lady Maria Esmond was in the hands of bailiffs. 
Meanwhile, however, the money was found, and Mrs. Betty 
whisked up to London in search of the champion in whom 
the poor prisoner confided. 

Don’t say anything about that paper being gone ! 
Oh, the wretch, the wretch ! She shall pay it me 1 ” I pre- 
sume that Lady Maiia meant her aunt by the word wretch.” 
Mr. Sampson read a sermon to her ladyship, and they 
passed the evening over revenge and backgammon, with well 
grounded hopes that Harry Warrington would rush to their 
rescue as soon as ever he heard of their mishap. 

Though, ere the evening was over, every soul at the Wells 
knew what had happened to Lady Maria, and a great deal 
more; though they knew she was taken in execution, the 
house where she lay, the amount — nay, ten times the 
amount — for which she was cajtored, and that she was 
obliged to pawn her tiiiikets to get a little money to keep 
her in jail ; though everybody said that the old fiend of a 
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Bernstein was at tlie bottom ol the business, of course they 
were all cinl and bland in society ; and, at my Lady Tiump- 
ington's cards that night, where INIadam Bernstein appeared, 
and as long as she was within hearing, not a w'ord was said 
legarding the morning^s transactions Lady Yarmouth 
asked the baroness news of her breddy nephew, and heard 
]Mr. Warrington was in London. My Lady Maria was not 
(oming to Lady Trumpington^s that ereiung? My Lady 
Maria was indisposed, had fainted at church that morning, 
and ^was obliged to keep her room. The cards were dealt, 
the fiddles sang, the wine w^ent round, the gentlefolks talked, 
laughed, yawned, chattered, the footmen waylaid the sup- 
per, the chaiimen drank and swore, the stars climbed the 
sky, just as though no Lady Maria was imprisoned, and no 
poor Sampson airested. 

Perhaps Madame de Bernstein stayed at the assembly 
until the very last, not willmg to allow the company the 
chance of speakmg of her as soon as her back should be 
turned. Ah, what a comfort it is, I say again, that we have 
backs, and that our ears don’t grow on them \ He that has 
his ears to hear, let him stuff them with cotton. Madam 
Bernstein might have heard folks say it was heartless of her 
to come abroad, and play at cards, and make meriy, when her 
niece was in trouble. As if she could help Maria by stay- 
ing at home, indeed I At her age, it is dangerous to disturb 
an old lady’s tranquilhty* Don’t tell me ! ” says Lady 
Yarmouth. The Bernstein would j)lay at carts over her 
niece’s coffin Talk about her heart ^ who ever said she had 
one ? The old spy lost it to the chevalier a tousand years 
ago, and has lived ever since perfectly well without one. 
For how much is the Maria put in prison ? If it were only a 
small sum, we would pay it, it would vex her aunt so. Find 
out, Fuchs, in the morning, for how much Lady Maria 
Esmond is put in prison.” imd the faithful Fuchs bowed, 
and promised to do her excellency’s will. 

Meanwhile, about midnight, Madame de Bernstein went 
home, and presently fell into a sound sleep, from which she 
did not wake up until a late hour of the morning, when she 
summoned her usual attendant, who arrived with her lady- 
ship’s morning dish of tea. If I told you she took a dram 
with it, you would be shocked. Some of our great-grand- 
mothers used to have cordials in their “closets" Have 
you not read of the fine lady in Walpole, who said, “ If I 
drink more, I shall be ^ muckibus ! ’ ? ” As surely as hlr. 
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Gougli is alive now, our ancestresses weie aceustomerl to 
paitake i)retty freely of stiong waters. 

So, having tipped oft the cordiah ]Madani Bernstein rouses 
and asks ]Mrs. Brett the news. 

“ He can give it vou/' savs the waiting-woman, sulkilv 

‘^He? Who'^"'' 

Mis Biett names Haiiy^ and says Mr. Warimgton aiiived 
about midnight yesterday — and 3>etty, my Lady Maiia’s 
maid, was with him ‘-And my Lady Maiia sends your 
ladyship her love and duty^ and hoxies you slept well,” says 
Brett. 

Excellently, poor thing ! Is Betty gone to hei ? ” 

‘^Xo ; she is heie,” says Mrs. Brett. 

“Let me see her dnectly,” ci'ies the old lady. 

-“Pll tell her,” leplies the obsequious Brett, and goes 
away upon her mistress's eirand. leaving the old lady 
placidly reposing on her pillows. Bresently, two paiis of 
high-heeled shoes are heard patteiing ovei the deal floor of 
the bed-chamber. Carpets weie luxmies scarcely known in 
bedrooms of those days. 

“ So, !Mrs. Betty, you were in London yesterday ? ” calls 
Bernstein from her cuidains. 

“ It is not Betty — it is I ! Good morning, dear aunt ! I 
hope you slept well ? ” cries a voice which made old Bern- 
stein start on her pillow. It was the voice of Lady 
Maria, who drew the curtains aside, and dropped her aunt 
a low courtesy Lady Maria looked very pretty, rosy, and 
happy. And with the little surprise incident at her appear- 
ance through ]Madam Bernstein's curtains, I think we may 
bring this chapter to a close. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

HARRY TO THE RESCUE. 

Y dear Lord Mareh/^ 
(wrote Mr. War- 
rington from Tuti- 
bridge Wells, on 
Saturday morning, 
lie 25tli August, 
1756) : ‘^Tbis is to 
inform you (with 
satisfaction) that I 
have won aU ©ur 
thTee hetts* I was at 
Bromley two min- 
utes within the 
hour; my new horses 
kep a-going at a 
capital rate. I drove 
them myself, having 
the postilion by me 
to show me the way, 
and my black man 
inside with Mrs. 
Betty. Hope they 
found the drive pleasant. We were not stopped on 
Blackheath, though two fellows on horseback rode up to us, 
but not liking the looks of our conntenanfseSy rode off 
again; and we got into Tunbridge Wells (where I trans- 
acted my business) at forty-five minutes after eleven. 
This makes me quitts with your lordship after yesterday’s 
piequet, which I shall be very happy to give you your 
revenge, and am 

Your most obliged, faithful servant, 

“H. Esmond Warrington.’' 
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And now, perhaps, the reader will understand by what 
means Lad}" Maria Esmond was enabled to surprise her dear 
aunt 111 hei lied on Saturday morning, and walk out of the 
house of captivity Having despatched Mrs. Betty to 
London, she scarcely expected that her emissary would re- 
turn on the day of her departure , and she and the chaplain 
were playing their cards at midnight, after a small refection 
which the bailift's wife had provided for them, when the 
rapid whirling of wheels was heard approaching their house, 
and caused the lady to lay her trumps down, and her heart 
to beat with iiioie than ordinary emotion. "Whir came the 
wheels — the carriage stopped at the very door . there was 
a parley at the gate : then appeared Mis. Betty, wdth a face 
radiant with ^oy, though her eyes were full of tears , and 
next, "who is that tall yomig gentleman who enters ? Can 
any of my readers guess 7 Will they be very angiy if I 
say that the chaplain slapped down his cards with an huzzay, 
whilst Lady Maria, timning as white as a sheet, rose up 
from her chair, tottered forward a step or two, ancl, with an 
hysterical shriek, flung heiself in her cousin s arms ? How 
many kisses did he give hei ? If they were mtlle^ deinde 
rentuw, dein mlUe altera^ dein secunda centum^ and so on, I 
am not going to cry out. He had come to rescue her. She 
knew he would ; he was her champion, her preserver from 
bondage and ignominy. She wept a genuine flood of tears 
upon his shoulder, and as she reclines there, giving way to 
a hearty emotion, I protest I think she looks handsomer 
than she has looked during the. whole course of this history. 
She did not faint this time , she w-ent home, leaning loving- 
ly on her cousin’s arm, and may have had one or two hys- 
terical outbreaks in the night ; but Madam Bernstein slept 
soundly, and did not hear her. 

You are both free to go home,” Tvere the first words 
Harry said. Get my lady’s hat and cardinal, Betty, and 
chaplain, we'll smoke "a jnpe together at our lodgings, it vdll 
refresh me after my ride.” The chaplain, who, too, had a 
great deal of available sensibility, was very much overcome ; 
he burst into tears as he seized Harry’s hand, and kissed it, 
and prayed God to bless his dear generous young patron. 
Mr. Warrington felt a glow of pleasure thrill through his 
frame. It is good to be able to help the suffering and the 
poor ; it is good to be able to turn sorrow into joy. Hot a 
little proud and elated was our young champion, as, with 
his hat cocked, he marched by the side of his rescued 
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princess. His feelings came out to meet him, as it were, 
and beautiful happinesses witli kind eyes and smiles danced 
before liim, and clad linn in a rc>be of honor, and scattered 
flowers on his path, and blew trumpets and shawms of 
sweet gratulation, calling, ^‘Heie comes the conqueror! 
Hake way for the champion ! ” And so they led him up to 
the king’s house, and seated him in the hall of compla- 
cency, upon the cushions of comfort. And yet it was not 
much he had done. Only a kindness. He had but to put 
his hand in his pocket, and, with an easy talisman, drive of£ 
the dragon which kept the gate, and cause the tyrant to lay 
down his axe, who had got Lady Haria in execution. Never 
mind if his vanity is puffed up ; he is very good-natured ; 
he has rescued two imfortunate people, and pumped tears 
of good-will and haiiiiiness out of their eyes: — and if he 
brags a little to-night, and swaggers somewhat to the chap- 
lain, and talks about London, and Lord March, and White's, 
and Alnia(‘k's, with the air of a macaroni, I don’t think we 
need like him much the less. 

Sampson continued to be j)rodigiously affected. This 
man had a nature most easily worked upon, and extraordina- 
rily quick to receive pain and pleasure, to tears, gratitude, 
laughter, hatred, liking. In his jireaching profession he 
had educated and trained his sensibilities so that they were 
of great use to him ; he was foi the moment what he acted 
He wept quite genuine tears, finding that he could produce 
them freely. He loved you whilst he was with you ; he 
had a real pang of grief as he mingled his sorrow with the 
widow or orphan : and, meeting Jack as he came out of the 
door, went to the tavern opposite, and laughed and roared 
over the bottle He gave money very readily, but never 
repaid when he borrowed. He was on this night in a rap- 
ture of giatitude and flattery towards Harry Warrington. 
In all London, perhaps, the unlucky Portunate Youth could 
not have found a more dangerous companion. 

To-night, Sampson was in his grateful mood, and full of 
enthusiasm for the benefactor who had released him from 
durance. W^'ith each bumper his admiration grew stronger. 
He exalted Harry as the best and noblest of men, and the 
complacent young simpleton, as we have said, was disposed 
to take these praises as very well deserved The younger 
branch of our family,” said Mr. Harry with a superb air, 
‘^have treated you scurvily; but, by" Jove, Sampson my 
I’ll stand by you ! ” At a certain period of Burgundian 
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excitement;, Mr. Warrington was always very eloquent re- 
specting the splendor of his family. " “I am very glad J 
was enabled to help you in your strait. Count on me when- 
ever you want me, triampson. Did you not say you had a. 
sister at boarding-school ? You will want money for her, 
sir. Here is a little bill which max help to j>ay her school- 
ing.” And the libeial young fellow passed "a bank-note 
across to the chaplain. 

Again the man was attected to tears. Harry’s generosity 
smote him. 

Mr. Warrington,” he said, putting the bank-note a short 
distance from him, “I — I don’t deserve your kindness, — 
by George, I don’t!” and he swore an oath to corroborate 
his passionate assertion. 

^^Psha!” says Harry. “I have plenty more of ’em. 
There was no money in that confounded pocket-book which 
I lost last week.” 

“Xo, sir. There was no monej^I” says Mr. Sampson, 
dropping his head. 

“ Hallo I How do you know, Mr. Chaplain ? ” asks the 
young gentleman. 

I know because I am a ^ullain, sir. I am not worthy of 
your kindness. I told you so. I found the book, sir, that 
niglit, when you had too much wine at Barbeau’s.” 

“ And read the letters ? ” asked Mr. Warrington, starting 
up and turning very red. 

They told me nothing I did not know, sir,” said the 
chaplain. You have had spies about you whom you little 
suspect — from whom you are much too young and simple 
to be able to keep your secret.” 

Are those stones about Lady Fanny, and my Cousin 
Will and his doings, tiue then ? ” inquired Harry. 

Yes, they are true,” sighed the chaplain. “ The house 
of Castlewood has not been fortunate, sii*, since your honor’s 
branch, the elder branch, left it.” 

Sir, vou don’t dare for to breathe a word against my 
Lady Maria ? ” Harry cried out. 

^‘ bh, not for worlds I ” says Mr. Sampson, with a queer 
look at his young friend. I may think she is too old for 
vour honor, and that ’tis a pity you should not have a wife 
better suited to your age, though I admit she looks very 
young for hers, and hath every virtue and accomplishment.” 

“ She IS too old. Sampson, I know she is,” says Mr. War- 
rington, with much majesty, "‘but she has my word, and 
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you see, sir, ho'W' fond slic is of me. Go bring me tlie let- 
ters, sir, wliicli you found, and let me try and forgive you 
for ba^ung seized ui>ou them.” 

* ‘ 31 V benefactor, let me try and forgive myself!” cries 
3Ii* iSainpson, and departed towards bis chamber, leaving 
bis young patron alone over bis wine. 

Sampson returned presently, looking very pale. TV bat 
has happened, sir ? ” says Hany, with an imperious air. 

The chaplain held out a pocket-book. “With your name 
in it, sir,” he said. 

3Iy biotber s name in it,”‘ says Harry ; “ it was George 
who gave it to me.” 

I kept it in a locked chest, sir, in which I left it 
this morning before I was taken by those people. Here 
IS the book, sir, but the letters are gone. Tly tiunk and 
valise have also been tampered with And I am a mis- 
erable, gnilty man, unable to make you the restitution 
which 1 owe you Sampson looked the picture of woe 
as he utteied these sentiments. He clasped his hands 
together, and almost knelt before Harry in an attitude 
the most pathetic. 

Who had been in the rooms in 3Ir. Sampson’s and 3Ir. 
Warrington’s absence ? The landlady was ready to go on 
her knees, and declare that nobody had come m : nor, in- 
deed, was 3Ir. Vraiiington's chamber in the least disturbed, 
nor anything absti acted from Mr Sampson’s scanty ward- 
robe and possessions, except those jiapers of which he 
deplored the absence. 

Whose interest was it to seize them ? Lady 3Iaiia’s ? 
The poor woman had been a prisoner all day, and during 
the time when the capture was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the letters. 
The sudden seizure of the two — Case, the house-steward’s 
secret journey to London, — Case, who knew the shoemaker 
at whose house Sampson lodged in London, and all the 
secret affairs of the Esmond family, — these points consid- 
ered together and separately, might make Mr. Sampson 
think that the Baroness Bernstein was at the bottom of 
this mischief. But why arrest Lady Maria? The chaplam 
knew nothing as yet about that letter which her ladyship 
had lost ; for poor Maria had not thought it necessary to 
confide her secret to him. 

As for the pocket-book and its contents, 3Ir. Harry was 
so swollen up with self-satisfaction that evening at win- 
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ning his three bets, at rescuing his two friends, at the capi- 
tal cold supper of partridges and ancient Burgundy, which 
obsequious 5Ionsieur Barbeau had sent over to the young 
gentleman's lodgings, that he accepted Sampson's vows of 
contiition, and solemn promises of future fidelity, and 
leached his gracious hand to the chaplain, and condoned 
his offence. TTheii the latter swore Ins great gods that 
hencefoith he would be Harry's truest, humblest friend and 
follower, and at any moment would be ready to die for Mr. 
Warrington, Harry said, majestically. T think. Sampson, 
you would ; I hope you would. My family — the Esmond 
family — has always been accustomed to have faithful 
friends round about 'em — and to reward ’em too. The 
wine’s with you, chaplain. What toast do you call, sir ? 

I call a blessing on the house of Esmond Warrington ! ’' 
cries the chaplain, with real tears in his eyes. 

We are the elder branch, sir. My grandfather was the 
Marquis of Esmond," says Mr. Harry, in a voice noble but 
somewhat indistinct. Here's to you, chaplain — and I 
forgive you, sii — and God bless you, sii — and if you had 
been took for three times as much, I’d have paid it. Why, 
what's that I see through the shutters I am blest if the 
sun hasn't risen again ! We have no need of candles to go 
to bed, ha, ha ! ” And once more extending his blessing to 
his chaiilain, the young fellow went off to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over a servant to 
say that she would be glad if her nephew would come over 
and drink a dish of chocolate with her: whereupon our 
young friend rose and walked to his aunt’s lodgings. She 
remarked, not without pleasure, some alteration in his 
toilet: in Ins brief so]ourn in London he had visited a 
tailor or two, and had been introduced by my Lord March 
to some of his lordship’s purveyors and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bernstein called him ‘‘my dearest child,” and 
thanked him for his noble, his generous behavior to dear 
Maria. What a shock that seizure in church had been to 
her ! A still greater shock that she had lost three hundred 
only on the Wednesday night to Lady Yarmouth, and was 
quite a sec. “Why,” said the baroness, “I had to send 
Case to London to my agent to get me money to pay — I 
could not leave Tunbridge in her debt.” 

“ So Case did go to London ? ” says Mr. Harry. 

“ Of course he did : the Baroness de Bernstein can’t afford 
to say she wants money. Canst thou lend me some, child ? ” 
voii. I. — 25 
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“I can give your ladyship twenty-two pounds,’' said 
Harry, blushing very red . I have hut forty-four left till 
I get my Virginian remittances I have bought horses and 
clothes, and been very extravagant, aunt.^^ 

And rescued your poor relations in distress, you prodi- 
gal good boy. Xo, child, I do not want thy money. I can 
give thee some Here is a note upon my agent for fifty 
pounds, vaurien ’ Gro and spend it, and be merry ! I dare 
say thy mother will repay me, though she does not love me.^^ 
And she looked quite aifectionate, and held out a pretty 
hand, which the youth kissed. 

“ Your mother did not love me, but your mother’s father 
did once. Mind, sir, you always come to me Avhen you 
have need of me.” 

TVhen bent on exhibiting them, nothing could exceed 
Beatrix Bernstein’s grace or good humor. can’t helji 
loving you, child,” she continued, “and yet I am so angry 
with you that I have scarce the patience to speak to you. 
So you have actually engaged yourself to poor Maria, who 
is as old as your mother ? What will Madam Esmond say ? 
She may live three hundred years, and you will not have 
wherewithal to suppoi*t yourselves.” 

“I have ten thousand pounds from iny father, of my 
own, now my poor brother is gone,” said Harry, “that will 
go some way.” 

“ Why, the interest will not keep you in card-money.” 

“We must give up cards,” says Harry. 

“It is more than Maria is capable of. She will pawn the 
coat off your back to play. The rage for it runs in all my 
brother’s family — in me, too, I own it. I warned you. I 
prayed you not to play with them, and now a lad of twenty 
to "engage himself to a woman of forty-two ! — to write 
letters on his knees and signed with his heart’s blood 
(which he spells like hartshorn), and say that he will marry 
no other woman than his adorable cousin, Lady Maria Es- 
-moufL Qh !_ it’s cruel — cruel ^ 

“ Great heavens ! Madam, who showed you my letter ? ” 
asked Harry, burning with a blush again. 

“An accident. She fainted when she was taken by 
those bailiffs. Brett cut her laces for her ; and when she 
was carried off, poor thing, we found a little sachet on the 
floor, which I opened, not knowing in the least what it 
contained. And in it was JVIr. Harry Warrington’s precious 
letter. And here, sir, is the case.” 
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A pang shot through Harry's heart. •• Great heavens I 
why didn't she destroy it ? " he thought. 

"•I — I will give it hack to Maria,” he said, stretching 
out his hand for the little locket. 

“ My dear, I have burned the foolish letter,” said the old 
lady. If you choose to betray me, I must take the con- 
sequence. If you choose to w^ite another, I cannot help 
thee. But, in-'that ease. Harry Esmond, I had lather never 
see thee again. Will you keep my secret ? Will you be- 
lieve an old woman who loves you and knows the world 
better than you do ^ I tell you, if you keep that foolish 
promise, miseiy and ruin are surely in store for you. What 
is a lad like you in the hands of a wily woman of the 
world, who makes a toy of you ? She has entra])ped you 
into a promise, and your old aunt has cut the strings and 
set you free. Go back againi Betray me if you will, 
Hariy.”' 

I am not angry with you, aunt — I wish I were,” said 
Mr. Warrington, with very great emotion *^I — I shall 
not repeat what you told me.” 

Maria never will, child — mark my words ! ” cried the 
old lady, eagerly. She will never own that she has lost 
that paper. She will tell you that she has it.” 

^^But I am sure she — she is veiy fond of mej you 
should have seen her last night,” faltered Harry. 

^‘Miist I tell more stories against my own flesh and 
blood ? ” sobs out the baroness. Child, you do not know 
her past life ! ” 

“And I must not, and I will not!” cries Harry starting 
up. “ Written or said — it does not matter which 1 Bnt 
my word is given ; they may play with such things in Eng- 
land, but we gentlemen of Tirginia don’t break ’em. If she 
holds me to my word, she shall have me. If we are miser- 
able, as I dare say we shall be, I’ll take a firelock and go 
join the King of Prussia, or let a ball put an end to me.” 

“I — I have no more to say Will you be pleased to 
ring that bell ? I — I wish you a good morning, Mr. War- 
rington.” And, dropping a very stately courtesy, the old 
lady rose on her tortoise-shell stick, and turned towards the 
door. But, as she made her first step, she put her hand to 
her heart, sank on the sofa again, and shed the first tears that 
had dropped for long years from Beatrix Esmond’s eyes 

Harry was greatly moved, too He knelt down by her. 
He seized her cold hand, and kissed it. He told her, in his 
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artless way, how very keenly lie had felt her love for him, 
and how, with all his heart, he returned it. Ah, aunt ! 
said he, “you don’t know what a villain I feel myself. 
"When you told me. just now. how that paper was burned — 
oh ! I was ashamed to think how glad I was.” He bowed 
his comely head over her hand. 8he felt hot di*ops from 
his eyes raining on it. She had loved this boy. For half 
a century past — never, perhaps, in the course of her whole 
worldly life — had she felt a sensation so tender and so 
pure. The hard heart was wounded now, softened, over- 
come. She put her two hands on his shoulders, and lightly 
kissed his forehead. 

You will not tell her what I have done, child ? ” she 
said. 

He declared, ^-Xever ! never! ” And demure Mrs. Brett, 
entering at her mistress’s summons, found the nephew and 
aunt in this sentimental attitude. 
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TX WHICH HARRY PAY\S OFF AX OHO DEBT, IXCUBS 

SOME XEW OXES. 

ITE Tuiibiidge friends 
were now weary of the 
'Wells, and eager to 
take their departure. 
When the autumn 
should arrive, Bath 
was Wadame de Bern- 
stein's mark. There 
were more cards, com- 
pany, life, there. She 
would reach it after 
paying a few visits to 
her country friends. 
Harry promised, with 
rather a had grace, to 
ride with Lady IMaria 
and the chaplain to 
Castle wood. Again 

they passed by Oak- 
hurst village, and the 
hospitable house 
where Harry had been so kindly entertained. Maria made 
so many keen remarks about the young ladies of Oakhurst, and 
their setting their caps at Harry, and the mothers evident 
desire to catch him for one of them, that, somewhat in a pet, 
Mr. Warrmgton said he would pass his friends^ door, as her 
ladyship disliked and abused them ; and was very haughty 
and sulky that evening at the inn where they stopped, 
some few miles further on the road. At supper, my Lady 
Maria’s smiles brought no corresponding good humor to 
Harry’s face; her tears (which her ladyship had at com- 
mand) did not seem to create the least sympathy from Mr. 
Warrington ; to her querulous remarks he growled a surly 
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reply ; and my lady vi^as oLliged to go to bed at length 
out " getting a single tete-oAete with her cousin^ — that 
ob&tinate ehaplain, as if by order, persisting in sta;^mg in 
the room. Had Harry given Sampson orders to remain i 
She departed with a sigh. He bowed her to the door 
an obstinate politeness, and consigned her to the care oi the 

landlady and her maid r i i 

What horse was that which galloped out of the inn yard 
ten minutes after Lady ]Maria had gone to her chamber 
An hour after her departure from their supper-room, Hrs 
Betty came in for her lady's bottle of smelling-salts, and 
found Parson Samjjson smoking a pi^ie alone. Mr. U ar- 
rington was gone to bed — was gone to fetch a walk m the 
moonlight — how should he know wheie Mr. Harry was, 
Sam])Son answered, in reply to the maid’s interrogatories. 
Mr. Warniigton was ready to set forward the next morning, 
and took his place by the side of Lady Maria’s carnage. 
Blit Ills brow was black — the dark spirit was still on him. 
He hardly spoke to her during the 30urney. “Great 
heavens ! she must have told him that she stole it ! ” thought 
Lady !Maria within her own mind. 

The fact is that, as they were walking up that steep hill 
which lies about three miles from Oakhurst, on the Wes- 
terhaniroad. Lady jMaiia Esmond, leaning on her fond youth’s 
arm, and indeed very much in love with him, had warbled 
into his ear the most sentimental vows, protests, and expres- 
sions of aftection. As she grew fonder, he grew colder ^ 
As she looked up in his face, the sun shone down upon 
hers, which, fresh and well preserved as it was, yet showed 
some of the lines and wrinkles of twoscore yeps ; and poor 
Harry, with that arm leanmg on his, felt it intolerably 
weighty, and by no means relished his walk up the hill. 
To think that all his life that drag was to be upon him ! 
It was a dreary look forward ; and he cursed the moonlight 
walk, and the hot evening, and the hot wine which had 
made him give that silly pledge hy which he was fatally 
bound. 

Maria’s praises and raptures annoyed Harry beyond 
measure. The poor thing poured out scraps of the few 
plays which she knew that had reference to her case, and 
strove with her utmost power to charm her young compan- 
ion. She called him, over and over again, her champion, 
her Enrico, her preserver, and vowed that his Molmda would 
be ever, ever faithful to him. She clung to him. ^'Ah, 
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child ! have I not thy precious image, tliy precious hair, th}" 
precious writing she said, looking in Ins face. 

Shall it not go with me to the grave ? It would, sir, were I 
to meet with unkiiidiiess from my Enrico I she sighed out. 

Here was a strange story I Hadam Bernstein had given 
him the little silken case — she had burned the hair and the 
note which the ease contained — and Maria had it still 
on her heart ! It was then, at the start which Harry gave, 
as she was leaning on his arm — at the sudden inoveiiieiit 
as it he would drop hers — that Lady i^Maria felt her first 
pang of remorse that she had told a fib, or, rather, that she 
was found out in telling a fib, which is a far more cogent 
reason for repentance. Heaven help us! if some people 
were to do penance tor telling lies, would they ever be out 
of sackcloth and ashes ? 

Arrived at Castlewood, Mr. Harry’s good humor w^as not 
increased. My lord was from home ; the ladies also were 
away ; the only member of the family whom Hariy found 
•was' Mr. Will, who returned from parti idge-shooting just as 
the chaise and cavalcade reached the gate, and who turned 
very i)ale when he saw his cousin and received a sulky 
scowl of recognition from the young Virginian. 

Nevertheless, he thought to put a good face on the matter, 
and they met at supper, where, before my Lady Maiia, their 
conversation was at first civil, but not lively. Mr. Will had 
been to some races ? To several. He had been pretty suc- 
cessful in his bets ? IVIr. Waixington hopes. Pretty well. 
“And you have brought back my horse sound?” asked 
Mr. Warrington. 

“ Your horse ? what horse ? ” asked Mr. Will. 

“ What horse ? my horse ? ” says Mr. Harry, cui*tly. 

“ Protest I don’t understand you,” says Will. 

“ The brown horse for which I played you, and which I 
w'on of you the night before you rode away upon it,” says 
Mr. Warrington, sternly. “You remember the horse. Mi. 
Esmond ? ” 

“ 3^Ir. Warrin^n, I perfectly well remember playing you 
for a horse, which my servant handed over to you on the 
day of your departure.” 

“The chaplain was present at our play. Mr. Sampson, 
will yon be nmpire between us ? ” Mr. Warrington said, 
with much gentleness. 

“ I am bound to decide that Mr. Warrington played for 
the brown horse,” says Mr. Sampson. 
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Well, he got the other one/’ said siilkj 3Ii. WiU^ with 
a grin. 

*• And sold it for thirty shillings ’ " said Mr. arnngton, 
alvrays pieserving his calm tone. , 

TVill was waggish. Thirty shillings ? and a devilish 
good price, too, for the broken-hneed old rip. Ha, ha ! ’ 

^‘Not a word more. 'Tis only a q^iiestion about a bet, my 
dear Lady Maria. Shall I serve you some more chicken ? 
Nothing could be more studiously courteous and gay than 
]Mr. "Warrington was, so long as the lady remained in the 
room. When she rose to go, Harry followed her to the 
door, and closed it upon her with the most courtly bow of 
fai-ewell. He stood at the closed door for a moment, and 
then he bade the servants retire. hen those menials were 
gone, Mr. Warrington locked the heavy door before them, 
and pocketed the key. 

As it chcked in the lock, hir. Will, who had been sitting 
over his punch, looking now and then askance at his cousin, 
asked, with one of the oaths which commonly garnished 
his conversation, « What the — Mr. Warrington meant by 
that?” 

‘‘ I guess there’s going to he a quarrel,” said Mr. Warring- 
ton, blandly, and there is no use in having these fellows 
look on at rows between their betters.” 

Who is going to quarre here, I shoidd like to know ? ” 
asked Will, looking very pale, and grasping a knife. 

Mr. Sampson, you were present when I played Mr. Will 
fifty guineas against his brown horse ? ” 

Against his horse ! ” bawls out Mr. Will. 

^‘1 am not such a fool as yon take me for,” says Mr. 
Warrington, ‘‘although I do come from Virginia!” And 
he repeated his question: “JMr. Sampson, you were here 
when I played the Honorable William Esmond, Esquire, 
fifty guineas against his brown horse ? ” 

“ I must own it, sir,” says the chaplain, with a depreca- 
tory look towards his lord’s brother. 

“7 don’t own no such a thing,” says Mr. Will, with 
rather a forced langh. 

“No, sir; because it costs you no more pains to lie than 
to cheat,” said Mr. Warrington, walking up to his cousin. 
“ Hands off, Mr. Chaplain, and see fair play ! Because you 
are no better than a — ha ! — ” 

No better than a what we can’t say, and shall never know, 
for, as Harry uttered the exclamation, his dear cousin flung 
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a Trine-bottle at Mr Warrington's bead, who bobbed just in 
time, so that the missile iieTr across the room, and broke 
against the T^^amseot opposite, breaking the face of a pic- 
tured ancestor of the Esmond family, and then itself against 
the wall, whence it spirted a pint of good port wine over 
the chaplain's face and flowered wig. ^^G-reat heavens, 
gentlemen, I pray yon to be Cj[met ! ” cried the parson, drip- 
ping with gore. 

But gentlemen are not inclined at some moments to re- 
member the commands of the Church. The bottle having 
failed, Mr. Esmond seized the large silver-handled knife 
and drove at his cousin. But Harry caught up the other's 
right hand with his left, as he had seen the boxers do at 
Maiybone ; and delivered a rapid blow upon hlr. Esmond's 
nose, which sent him reeling up against the oak panels, 
and I dare say caused him to see ten thousand illuminations 
He dropped his knife in his retreat against the wall, which 
his rapid antagonist kicked under the table. 

jSTow Whll. too, had been at ZMaiybone and Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, and, after a gasp for breath and a glare over his 
bleeding nose at his enemy, he dashed forward his head as 
though it had been a battenng-ram, intending to project it 
into Mr. Henry Warrington’s stomach. 

This manoeuvre Harry had seen, too, on his visit to 
IMarybone, and amongst the negroes upon the maternal es- 
tate, who would meet in combat like two concutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other. But Harry had seen 
and marked the civilized practice of the white man. He 
skipped aside, and, saluting his advancing enemy with a 
tremendous blow on the right ear, felled him, so that he 
stiuck his head against the heavy oak table and sank life- 
less to the ground. 

Chaplain, you will bear witness that it has been a fair 
fight ! ” said Mr. Warrington, still quivering with the ex- 
citement of the combat, but striving with all his might to 
restrain himself and look cool. And he drew the key from 
his pocket and opened the door in the lobby, behind which 
three or four servants were gathered. A crash of broken 
glass, a cry, a shout, an oath or two, had told them that 
some violent scene was occurring within, and they entered, 
and beheld two victims bedabbled with red — the chaplain 
bleeding poi-t wine, and the Honorable William Esmond, 
Esquire, stretched in his own gore. 

Mr. Sampson will bear witness that I struck fair, aud 
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that :Sli\ Esmond hit the hrst blow,” said Mr. Warrington. 
-‘Undo his neckcloth, somebody — he may be dead; and 
get a fleam, Gumbo, and bleed him. Stop ! He is coming 
to himself I Lift him up, yon, and tell a maid to wash the 
floor.” 

Indeed, in a minute Mr. Will did come to himself. First 
his eyes rolled about, or rather, I am ashamed to say, his 
eye, one having been closed by Mr. \\ arrington^s first blow. 
First, then, his eye rolled about, then he gasped and 
uttered an inarticulate moan or two, then he began to swear 
and curse very freely and articulately. 

^^He is getting well," said Mr. Wairmgton. 

'‘Oh, praise be Massy ! " sighs the sentimental Betty. 

'-'Ask him, Gumbo, whether he would like any more?” 
said Mr Warrington, with a stern liiunor. 

"Massa Harry say, Wool you like any maw?” asked 
obedient Gumbo, bowing over the prostrate gentleman. 

‘-Xo, cuise you, you black devil ! ” says Mr. Will, hitting 
up at the black object before him. (" So he nearly cut my 
tongue in fu in my moiif ! ” Gumbo explained to the pity- 
ing Betty.) " Xo, that is, yes ! You infernal Mohock I 
Whv does not somebody kick him out of the place ? ” 

-Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond,” says Mr. Warring- 
ton, with great state, arranging Ins ruffles — his ruffled 
ruffles. 

"And nobody won't neither,” growled the men. They 
had all grown to love Harry, whereas Mr. Will had nobody's 
good word. "We know alFs fair, sir It ain't the first 
tune Master William have been served so.” 

- And I hope it won’t be the last,” cries shrill Betty. 
" To go for to strike a poor black gentleman so ! ” 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this time, had wiped 
his bleeding face with a napkin, and was skulking off to 
bed. 

" Surely it’s manners to say good night to the company. 
Good night, Mr. Esmond/’ says Mr. Warrington, whose 
jokes, though few, were not very brilliant ; but the honest 
lad relished the brilliant sally, and laughed at it inwardly. 

" He’s ’ad his zopper, and he goos to baid I ” says Betty, 
in her native dialect, at which everybody laughed outright, 
except Mr. William, who went away leaving a black fume 
of curses, as it were, rolling out of that funnel, his 
mouth. 

It must be owned that Mr. Warrmgton continued to be 
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witty the next morning. He sent a note to Hr. ‘Will; beg- 
ging to know whether he was for a ride to toicn, or any- 
}vhert6 else. It he was for London, that he would friten 
the highwaymen on Hounslow Heath, and look a very gen- 
teel figar at the ChoLohfte-IIause. 'Wliitdi letter, I fear, Hr. 
Will received with his u&ual violence, re(j[ue sting the writer 
to go to some jdace — not Hounslow. 

And besides the parley between Will and Harry, there 
comes a maiden simpering to Hi. Wairington's door, and 
Gumbo advances, holding something white and triangular 
ill his ebon fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough Of course it's a 
letter,” groans he. Holinda greets her Enru'O, etc., etc , 
etc. ^0 sleep has she known that night, and so forth, and 
so forth, and so forth. Has Enrico slept well in the halls 
of his fathers ? nnd so weitei\ vnd so a elter. He must 
never never qua r 11 and be so ceuel again. Kai ta loqta. 
And I protest I shan't quote any more of this letter. Ah, 
tablets, golden once, — are ye now faded leaves ? Where 
IS the juggler who transmuted you, and why is the glamor 
over ? 

After the little scandal with Cousin Will, Harry^s dignity 
would not allow him to stay longer at Castlewood : he wrote 
a majestic letter to the lord of the mansion, explaining the 
circumstances which had occurred, and, as he called in Par- 
son Sampson to supei-snse the document, no doubt it con- 
tained none of those eccentricities in spelling which figured 
in his ordinary correspondence at this period. He repre- 
sented to poor Maria, that, after blackening the eye and 
damaging the nose of a son of the house, he should remain 
in it with a very bad grace ; and she was forced to acquiesce 
in the opinion that, for the present, his absence would best 
become him Of course, she wept plentiful tears at parting 
with him. He would go to London, and see younger beau- 
ties : he would find none, none who would love him like his 
fond Maria. I fear Mr Warrington did not exhibit any 
profound emotion on leaving her ; nay, he cheered up imme- 
diately after he crossed Castlewood Bridge, and made his 
horses whisk over the road at ten miles an hour : he sang 
to them to go along : he nodded to the pretty girls by the 
roadside : he chucked my landlady under the chin : he cer- 
tainly was not inconsolable. Truth is, he longed to be back 
in London again, to make a figure at vSt. Jameses, at Hew- 
inarket, wherever the men of fashion congregated. All 
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that petty Tunbridge society of women and card-playing 
seemed child's-play to him now he had tasted the delight 
of London life. 

By the time he reached London again, almost all the 
foiir-and-forty pounds wdiich we have seen that he possessed 
at Tunbridge had slipped out of his pocket, and farther sup- 
plies were necessary. Kegarding these he made himself 
presently easy. There were the two sums of 5,0007. in his 
own and" his brother's name, of ^vhich he 'was the master. 
He would take up a little money, and with a iiiii or two of 
good luck at plaj he coidd easily replace it. JMeantime he 
must live in a manmu- liecoming his station, and it must he 
explained to Madam Esmond that a gentleman of his rank 
cannot keep fitting company, and appear as becomes him 
in society, upon a miserable jiittance of two hundred a 
year. 

Mr. Warrington sojourned at the Bedford Coffee- 
House ” as before, but only for a short while. He sought 
out proper lodgings at the Coui*t end of the towm, and fixed 
on some apartments in Bond Street, where he and Gumbo 
installed themselves, his horses standing at a neighboring 
livery-stable. And now tailors, mercers, and shoemakers 
were put in requisition Xot without a pang of remorse, 
he laid aside his mourning and figured in a laced hat and 
waistcoat. Gumbo w'as always dexterous m the art of 
dressing hair, and witii a little pow'der flung into his fair 
locks ]\rr. Warrington’s head was as modish as that of any 
gentleman in the ]MalL He figured in the Bing in his 
phaeton. Beports of his great w^ealth had long since pre- 
ceded him to London, and not a little curiosity was excited 
about the fortunate Yirginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for at the proper 
season, my Lord March has 'written dow n his name for the 
club at “ \Vhite’s Chocolate-House,” as a distinguished gen- 
tleman from America. There were as yet but few persons 
of fashion in London, but with a pocketful of money at 
one-and-twenty, a young fellow can make himself happy 
even out of the season ; and Mr Harry was deteimined to 
enjoy. 

He ordered Mr. Draper, then, to sell five hmidred pounds 
of his stock What would his poor mother have said had 
she known that the young spendthrift was already begin- 
ning to dissipate his patrimony ? He dined at the tavern, 
he supped at the club, where Jack Morris introduced him, 
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with immense enlogiiims, to such gentlemen as were in 
town. Life and youth and pleasure were before him, the 
wine was set a-running, and the eager lad was greedy to 
drink. Do you see, far away in the west yonder, the pious 
widow at her prayers for her son? Behind the trees at 
Oakhurst a tender little heart, too, is beating for him, per- 
haps. TThen the Prodigal Son was away carousing, were 
not love and forgiveness still on the watch for him ? 

Amongst the inedited letters of the late Loid Orford, 
there is one which the present learned editor, Xr. Peter 
Cunningham, has omitted from his collection, doubting pos- 
sibly the authenticity of the document. Xay, I myself 
have only seen a copy of it in the Warrington papers m 
Madam Esmond’s prim handwriting, and noted, “ Mr. H. 
Walpole^ s account of my mn Henry at London^ and of 
Baroness Tusker, — icroteto GeiL Conway. 


“ ArUuaton Street. Friday NighU 
“I have come away, child, for a day or two from my devotions to 
our Lady of Straw’berry. Have I not been on my knees to her these 
three weeks, and aren’t the poor old joints full of rheumatism ? A fit 
took me that I would pay London a visit, that I would go to Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh. Quoi I Hay I not have my lattle as well as other 
elderly babies ? Suppose, after being so long virtuous, I take a fancy 
to cakes and ale, shall your reverence say nay to me ? George Selwyn 
and Tony Storer and youi humble servant took boat at Westminster 
t’other night. Was it Tuesday^ — no, Tuesday I was with their 
Graces of Norfolk, who are just from Tunbridge — it was Wednesday. 
How should I know ? Wasn’t I dead drunk with a whole pint of 
lemonade I took at White’s ? 

‘‘The Norfolk folk had been entertaining me on Tuesday with the 
account of a young savage Iroquois, Choctaw, or Virginian, who has 
lately been making a little noise in our quarter of the globe. He is 
an offshoot of that disreputable family of Esmond-Castlewood, of 
whom all the men are gamblers and spendthrifts, and all the women 
— well, I shan’t say the word, lest Lady Ailesbury should be looking 
over your shoulder. Both the late lords, my father told me, were in 
his pay, and the last one, a beau of Queen Anne’s reign, from a vis- 
count advanced to be an earl through the merits and intercession of 
his notorious old sister Bernstein, late Tusher, nee Esmond — a great 
beauty, too, of her day, a favorite of the old Pretender. She sold his 
secrets to my papa, who paid her for them; and being nowise particu- 
lar m her love for the Stuarts, came over to the august Hanoverian 
house at present reigning over us. ‘ Will Horace Walpole’s tongue 
never stop scandal ? ’ says your wife over your shoulder. I kiss your 
ladyship’s hand, I am dumb. The Bernstein is a model of virtue. 
She had no good reasons for marrying her father’s chaplain. Many 
of the nobility omit the marriage altogether. She loasn’t ashamed of 
being Mrs. Tusher, and didn’t take a German Baroncino for a second 
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husband, whom nobody out of llanov’ei ever s^iw. The Yarmouth 
bears no malice Esther and Vasbti aie very good fi lends, and have 

been cheatmir each other at Tunbridge at cards all the suminei. 

• And ^\hat has all this to do with the Iioquois sap your lady- 
bhip. The Iroquois has been at Tunbridge, too — not cheating, pei- 
hap*', but winning vastlj’ They say he has bled Loid ^laich of thou- 
sands — Lord Maidi, by whom so much blood hath been shed, that he 
has quarrelled with eveiybody, fought with eveiybody, rode ovei every- 
body, been fallen in love with by eveiybody's wife except 31i. boin- 
way s, and not excepting her present IVIajesty, the Countess of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Queen of \\ almoden and l ai- 
inouth, wdiom heaven preserve to us. 

“ You know an offensive little creature de par le monde, one Jack 
Morns, w ho skips in and out ot all the houses of London. When we 
were at Vauxliall, Mr. Jack gave us a nod under the shoulder of a 
pretty voitng fellow enough, on whose aim he was leaning, and who 
appeared hugely delighted with the enchantments ot the garden 
Lord, how he stared at the fireworks! Cods, how he liuzzayed at the 
singing of a honible painted wench w'ho shiieked the ears off iny 
lieatl’ A twopenny string of glass beads and a strip of tawdry cloth 
are tieasuie in Iroquois-land, and oui savage valued them accoid- 
inglv. 

A buzz w’ent about the place that this was the foitunate youth 
He won three hundred at White's last night very genleelly from Kock- 
ingbain and my piecious nephew”, and here he w'as bellowing and huz- 
za ying over the music so as to do you good to hear. I do not love a 
puppet-show’, but I love to treat children to one, i^Iiss Conway I I 
present your ladyship my couiphnients, and hope w’e shall go and see 
the dolls together. 

’’AVlieii the singing-woman came down fromhei throne. Jack Mor- 
ris must introduce my Virginian to her. I saw him blush up to the 
eyes, and make her, upon my word, a very fine bow’, such as I had no 
idea w'as practised in wigwams, ^ There is a ceitam Jemiy squaw 
about her, and that’s w^hy the savage likes liei,* Geoige said — a joke 
certainly not as brilliant as a firework. Aftci which it seemed to me 
that the savage and the savagess retned together. 

Having had a great deal too much to eat and diink three hours 
before, my partneis must liave chicken and rack-punch at Vauxhall, 
where George fell asleep straightway, and for my sms I must tell Tony 
Storer what 1 knew about this Virginian's amiable family, especially 
some of the Bernstein's antecedents, and the history of another 
elderly beauty of the family, a certain Lady Mana, who was au mietix 
with the late Prince of Wales. What did I say ^ I protest not half 
of what I knew, and of course not a tenth part of what I was going 
to tell, for who should start out upon us but my savage, this time 
quite red in the face ; and in his war-paint. The wretch had been 
drinking fire-w^ater in the next box ^ 

“ He cocked his hat, clapped his hand to his swroid, asked which of 
the gentlemen was it that was malignmg his family ? so that I was 
obliged to entreat him not to make such a noise, lest he should wake 
my friend Mr. George Selwyn. And I added, ‘ I assure you, sir, I had 
no idea that you w^ere near me, and I most smceiely apolo^ze for 
giving you pain.’ 

^‘The Huron took his hand off his tomahawk at this pacific le- 
joinder, made a bow not ungraciously, said he could not, of course, 
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ask more than an apology from a gentleman of my age {Mercu Hon- 
sieu! /), and, heaiing the name ot Mr. Selwyn. made another bow to 
George, and said he had a letter to him from Lord March, which he 
had had the ill-fortune to mislay. George has put him up for the 
club, it appears, in conjunction with March, and no doubt these three 
lambs will fleece each other. Meanwhile, my pacified savage sat 
down with us, and huned the hatchet m another bowl of punch, for 
which these gentlemen must call Heaven help us! ’Tis eleven 
o'clock, and here comes Bedson with my gruel! 

“H. W. 

To the Honble H. S. Conway.” 



CHAPTEE XLI. 


rake’s progress. 



EOPLE were still 
very busy in Harry 
Warrington’s time 
(not that our 
young gentleman 
took much heed of 
the controversy) 
in determining the 
relative literary 
merits of the 
ancients and the 
moderns j and the 
learned, and the 
world with them, 
indeed, pretty gen- 
erally pionounced 
in favor of the 
former. The mod- 
erns of that day 
are the ancients of 
ours, and we specu- 
late upon them in 
the present year of 


grace, as our grand- 
children, a hundred years hence, will give their judgment 
about us. As for your book-learning, 0 respectable an- 
cestors (though, to be sure, you have the mighty Gibbon 
with you), I think you will own that you are beaten, and 
could point to a couple of professors at Cambridge and 
Glasgow who know more Greek than was to be had in your 
time in all the universities of Europe, including that of 
Athens, if such an one existed As for science, you were 
scarce more advanced than those heathen to whom in 
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literature you owned yourselves inferior. And in public and 
private morality ? Winch is the better^ this actual year 
1858; or its Y>redecessor a century back ? Gentlemen of Mr. 
Disraeli's House of Commons! has every one of you his 
price, as in Walpole's or Newcastle's time. — or (and that is 
the delicate rpiestionj have you almost all of you had it ? 
LadieS; I do not say that you are a society of Vestals — but 
the chronicle of a hundred years since contains such an 
amount of scandal; that you may be thankful you did not 
live in such dangerous times. No: on my conscience I 
believe that men and women are both better ; not only that 
the {Susannahs are more numerous, but that the Elders are 
not nearly so wicked. Did you ever hear of such books as 
Clarissa,'^ ‘^Tom Jones,” Roderick Random”; paintings 
by contemxiorary artists, of the men and women, the life and 
society, of their day ? Suppose we were to desciibe the 
doings of such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady Bel- 
laston, or that wonderful “Lady of Quality” who lent her 
memoirs to the author of “ Peregrine Pickle How the 
pme and outiaged Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, 
run out of the room, call away the young ladies, and order 
Mr. Mudie never to send one "of that odious author’s books 
agam ! You are fifty-eight years old, madam, and it may 
be that you are too squeamish, that you cry out before you 
arc hurt, and when nobody had any intention of offending 
your ladyship. Also, it may be that the novelist’s art is 
injured by the restraints put upon him, as many an honest, 
harmless statue at St. Peter’s and the Vatican is spoiled by 
the tin draperies in which ecclesiastical old women have 
swaddled the fair limbs of the marble. But in your prudery 
there is reason. So there is in the state censorship of the 
Press. The page may contain matter dangerous to lonos 
mores. Out with your scissors, censor, and clip off the 
prurient paragraph i We have nothing for it but to submit. 
Societv, the despot, has given his imperial decree. We may 
think the statue had been seen to greater advantage without 
the till drapery ; we may plead that the moral were better 
might we recite the whole fable. Away with him — not a 
word ! I never saw the pianofortes in the United States 
with the frilled muslin tiousers on their legs; but, depend 
on it, the muslin covered some of the notes as well as the 
mahogany, muffled the music, and stopped the player. 

To what does this prelude introduce us ? I am think- 
ing of Harry Warrington, Esquire, in his lodgings in Bond 
von, I. — 26 
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Street, London, and of tlie life wliicli lie and many of the 
voun^ Imcks of faslnon led in those times, and hoiv I can no 
more take niy fair young reader into them, than Lady 
S(iXieams can take her daughter to Cremorne Gardens on an 
ordinary evening. My dear Miss Diana (psha ! I know you 
are eight-and-thirty, although you are so wonderfully shy, 
and want to make us believe you have ]ust left off school- 
looni dinners and a pinafore), when your grandfather 
was a young man about town, and a member of one of the 
Clubs ‘at ^Miite's, and dined at Pontac's off the feasts 
provided by Braimd and Lebeck, and rode to ITewmarket 
with !March and Pockingliam, and toasted the best in 
England with Gilly Williams and George Selwyn (and didTi^t 
understand George’s jokes, of which, indeed, the flavor has 
veiy much evaporated since the bottling) — the old gentle- 
man led a life of which your noble aunt (author of “ Legends 
of the Squeams's . or. Pair Fruits off a Family Tree ^^) has 
not given you the slightest idea. 

It was before your grandmother adopted those serious 
views for which she was distinguished during her last long 
residence at Bath, and after Colonel Tibbalt married Miss 
Lye, the rich soap-boiler’s heiress, that her ladyship’s wnld 
oats were sown. When she was young, she was as giddy as 
the rest of the genteel world. At her house in Hill Street, 
she had ten card-tables on Wednesdays and Sunday evenings, 
except for a short time when Eanelagh was open on Sun- 
days. Eveiy night of her life she gambled for eight, nine, 
ten hours. Everybody else in society did the like. She 
lost; she won; she cheated; she pawned her jewels, who 
knows what else she was not ready to pawn, so as to find 
funds to supply her fury for play ? What was that after- 
supper duel at the ^^Shakspeare’s Head” in Covent Gar- 
den, between your grandfather and Colonel Tibbalt : where 
they drew swords and engaged only in the presence of Sir 
John Screwby, who was drunk under the table? They 
were interrupted by Mr. John Fielding’s people, and your 
grandfather was carried home to Hill Street, wounded, in a 
chair. I tell you, those gentlemen in powder and ruffles, 
who turned out the toes of their buckled pumps so delicately, 
were terrible fellows. Swords were perpetually being 
drawn ; bottles after bottles were drunk ; oaths roared un- 
ceasingly in conversation; tavern-drawers and watchmen 
were pinked and maimed ; chairmen belabored ; citizens in- 
sulted by reeling pleasure-hunters. You have been to Cre- 
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inorne 'with ^jrojjer vouchei'S " of course ? Do you re- 
member our great theatres thirty years ago ? You 'vwere too 
good to go to a play. Well, you have no idea what the play- 
houses were, or what the green boxes were, when G-arrick 
and !Mrs. Pritchard were playing before them ’ And 1, for 
my children’s sake^ thank that good Actor m his retirement 
wiio was the first to banish that shame from the theatre. 
Xo. madam, you are mistaken; I do vot plume myself on 
my superior virtue. I do not say you are naturally better 
than your ancestress in her wihb rouged, gambling, flaring 
tearing days ; or even than poor Polly Pogle, who is just 
taken up for shop-lifting, and would have been hanged for it 
a hundred years ago. Only, I am heartily thankful that my 
temptations are less, having quite enough to do with those 
of the present centuiy. 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Xewmarket to the 
October meeting, and loses or wins his monej" there ; if he 
makes one of a party at the Shakspeare ” or the “ Bed- 
ford Head ; if he dines at White’s ordinary, and sits down 
to macco and lansquenet afterwards ; if he boxes the watch, 
and makes his appearance at the Eoundhouse ; if he turns 
out for a short space a wild, dissipated, harum-scarum 
young Harry Warrington ; I, knowing the weakness of human 
nature, am not going to be surprised : and, quite aware of 
my own short-comings, don’t intend to be very savage at 
my neighbors. Mr. Sampson was : in his chapel in Long 
Acre he whipped Vice tremendously ; gave Sin no quarter ; 
out-cursed Blasphemy with superior anathemas ; knocked 
Drunkenness down, and trampled on the prostrate brute 
wallowing in the gutter; dragged out conjugal Infidelity, 
and pounded her with endless stones of rhetoric — and, 
after service, came to dinner at the ^‘'Star and Garter,” made 
a bowl of punch for Harry and his friends at the Bedford 
Head,” or took a hand at whist at Mr. Warrington’s lodg- 
ings, or my Lord March% or wherever there was a supper 
and good company for him. 

I often think, however, in respect of Mr. Warrington’s 
doings at this period of his coming to London, that I may 
have taken my usual degrading and uncharitable views of 
him — for you see, I have not uttered a single word of vir- 
tuous indignation against his conduct, and if it was not rep- 
rehensible, have certainly judged him most cruelly. 0 the 
Truthful, 0 the Beautiful, 0 Modesty, 0 Benevolence, O 
Pudor, 0 Mores, 0 Blushing Shame, 0 Namby Pamby — 
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each ■with, your respective capital letters to your honored 
names ! 0 Ximiny, O Pimiiiy ! how shall I dare for to go 
for to say that a voung man ever -vras a young man? 

Xo doubt, dear young lady, I am calumniating Mr. Har- 
rington, according to my heartless custom. As a ^oof, 
here is a letter out of the Warrington collection, fromHaiTy 
to his mother, in which there is not a single word that would 
lead voii to suppose he was leading a wild life. And such a 
letter from an only son, to a fond and exemplary parent we 
know must be true ! — 


Street, London, October S5, 1756. 

‘‘Hoxord :Madam.— I takeupmypento acknowledge your hon- 
ored favoi of 10 July, per ‘ Lively Yirgima* packet, T^hich has duly 
come to hand foiwaided by our Bristol agent, and lejoice to hear that 
the prospect of the crops is so good. ’Tis Tully who says that agri- 
culture IS the noblest puisuit; how delightful when that pursuit is 

also prophetable! . , 

Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, one or two insadence 
have occurred of which it is nessasery* I should advise my honoied 
Mother. Our party theie broke up end of August: the partridge- 
shooting commencing. Baroness Beinstein, whose kindness to me 
has been most invariable, has been to Bath, her usual winter resort, 
and has made me a welcome piesent of a fifty-pound bill. I rode back 
with Ilev. Mr. Sampson, whose instiuction I find 7nost valluble, and 
my cousin Lady Maria, to Castlewood t I paid a flying visit on the 
way to my deai kind fi lends Col. and Mis. Lambert, Oakhurst House, 
who sent my honored mother their most affectionate remembrances. 
The youngest Miss Lambert, Igiieve to say, was delhcate; and her 
parents in some anxiety. 

“At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was shoit, owing to a 
quarrel with my cousin William. He is a young man of violent pas- 
sions, and alas ! addicted to liquor, when he has no contioiil over them 
In a trifling dispute about a horse, high woids arose between us, and 
he aymed a blow at me, or its equivulent — which my Grandfathers 
my honored mothers child could not brook. I rejoyned, and felil him 
to the ground, whents he was carried almost sencelis to bed. I sent 
to enquire aftei his health in the morning; but having no fuither 
news of him, came away to London, where I have been ever since 
with brief intavles of absence. 

“ Knowing you would wish me to see my dear Grandfathers Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, I rode thither lately m company ’^ith some 
friends, passing through part of Harts, and lying at the famous bed of 
Ware. The October meeting was oust begun at Cambridge when I 
went. I saw the students in their gownds and capps^ and rode over 
to the famous Jlewmarket Heath, where theie happened to be some 
races — my friend Lord Marchs horse Marrowbones by Cleaver coming 

* This word has been much operated upon with the penknife, but 
is left sic, no doubt to the writer's satisfaction. 

t Could Parson Sampson have been dictating the above remarks to 
Mr. Warrington ? 
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off winner of a large steak. It w’as an amusing day — the jockeys, 
horses, &c., very different to our poor laces at home — the betting 
awful — the richest noblemen heie mix with the jox, and belt all 
round. Cambridge pleased me: especiallv King's College Chapel, of 
a rich but elegant Gothick. 

I have been out into the woiid, and am made member of the 
Club at White's, \\lieie I meet gentlemen oi the fiibt fashion. My 
Lords Rockingham, Cailisle, Oiford. Bolmgbioke, Co’ventiy are of my 
friends introduced to me by my Loid March, of whom I have often 
wrote before. Lady Coventry is a fine w onian, but thinn. E\ ery lady 
paints here, old and young: so, ii you ard Mountain and Fanny wish 
to be hi ion, I must send you out some ioofje~pots: eveijbody 
plays — eight, ten, card-tables at every house on every receiving night. 
I am sorry to say all do not play fair, and some do not pay fair.'’ I have 
been obliged to sit down, and do as Rome does, and have actually 
seen ladies whom I could name take my counteis from befoie my 
face. 

One day, his regiment the 20th, being paraded in St James’s Pai k, 
a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to present me to his 
Royal Highness the Captain-General, who was most qtacious ' a fat, 
jolly Prince, if I may speak so without disrespect, icmindmg me in 
ills manner of that unhappy General Biaddock, w horn w’e knew to 
our sorrow' last year. When he heai J my name, and how dearest 
George had seive'd and fallen in Braddock’s unfoit unate campaign, lie 
talked a great deal with me: asked why a young fellow like me did not 
seive too; w'hy I did not go to the King of Piussia, wdio was a great 
General, and see a campaign or two, and whether that would not be 
better than dawdling about at routs and caid-parties in London? I 
said, I would like to go with ail my heait, but was an only son now*, 
on leave from niy mother, and belonged to our estate in Viiginia. 
His Royal Highness said, Mr. Braddock had wiote home accounts of 
Mrs. Esmond’s loyalty, and that he would gladly serve me. Mi. 
Wolfe and I have w'aited on him since, at Ins Royal Highness’s house 
in Pall Mall. The latter, who is still quite a young man, made the 
Scots campaign with his Highness, whom Mr. Dempstei loies so much 
at home. To be sure, he was too seveie: if anything can be too 
severe against rebels in arms. 

Mr. Draper has had half the Stock, my late Papa’s property, 
transferred to my name. Until theie can he no doubt of that painful 
ioss in our family which I would give my light hand to leplace, the 
remaining stock must remain in the trustees’ name in behalf of him 
who inherited it. Ah, dear mother! Theie is no day, scarce any 
hour, when I don’t think of him. I wish he were by me often. I 
feel like as if I was better when I am thinking ot him, and would 
like, for the honour of my family, that he was lepresenting of it here 
instead of, 

“ Honored Madam, 

“ Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
'‘Henby Esmond Wabrington. 

P. S, — I am like your sear, who always, they say, put their chief 
news in a poscrip. I had something to tell you about a person to 
whom my heart is engaged. I shall write more about it, which there 
is no hurry. Safice she is a nobleman’s daughter, and her family as 
good as our ownJ^ 
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Clcn'ois iStrect, London, Octohey BS, 1756. 
think, my gooclsistei, TV'e have been all our lives a little more 
than km and les'=i than kind, to use the words of a poet^ whom your 
dear tathei loved dearly. When you were boin in oui W estein Pnn- 
cipallitie, my luothei w'as not as old as Isaac's ; but even then I W’ah 
much nioie than old enough to be youis. And though she gave you 
all she could leave or gi\ e, including the little portion of love that 
ought to have been iny"^shaie, yet, it wre can have good will tor one 
another, we may learn to do without attection: and some little kind- 
ness you owe ine, foryoui son's sake as w'ell as your lathei s, whom I 
and admired more than any man I think ever I knew iii^ thib 
world; he w’as gieatei than almost all, though he made no noyse in it 
I hti\e seen veiy many who have, and, believe me, have found but 
few uith such good heads and good hai ts as Jlr. Esmond. 

“Had we been better acquainted, I might have gi\en you some ad- 
vice legal ding yoiii \oung gentleman’s mtioductioii to Em ope, wdiicli 
you would have taken oi not, as people do in this w'orld. At least 
you would have sed afterwards, ‘What she counselled me was light, 
and had Hany done as Madam Beatiix wisht. it had been better for 
him ’ My good sister, it tvas not for jou to know, or for me to wdiom 
you never wrote to tell you, but yoiir boy in coming to England and 
Castle W'ood found but ill friends there; except one, an old aunt, of 
whom all kind of evil hath been spoken and sed these fifty years past 
— an.l not without caw’se too, perhaps 

“ Xow”, I must tell Hairy’s mother w’hat will doubtless scarce as- 
tonish hei, that almost everybody w’ho knows him loves him. He^ is 
prudent of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as a lyon, with 
an imperious domineering w^aythat sets well upon him; you kuow 
wdiether he is handsome oi not; my deal, I like him none the less foi 
not being over witty or wise, and nevei cared foi your sett-the-TJianieh-' 
afire gentlemen, who are so much moie clever than then neighbours. 
Your father’s great friend, Mr Addison, seemed to me but a super- 
cilious pi ig, and his follower. Sir Dick Steele, was not pleasant in his 
cupj>s, nor out of ’em. And {revenoiis ti Intf) yoiii Master Hany will 
certainly not bum the 7 her up with his wits. Of book-learning he is 
as ignorant as any lord in England, and for this I hold him none the 
W’orse. If heaven have not given him a turn that way, ’tis of no use 
trying to bend him. 

“ Considenng the place he is to hold in his own colony when he re- 
turns, and the stock he comes from, let me tell you, that he hath not 
means enough allowed him to support his station, and is likely to 
make the nioie depence from the narrowness of his income — fiom 
sheei despair bi caking out of all bounds, and becoming extiavagant, 
which is not his turn. But he likes to live as well as the lest of his 
company, and, between ourselves, has fell into some of the finist and 
most rakish in England. He thinks^ tis for the honour of the family 
not to go back, and many a time calls for ortolans and champaign 
wdien he would as leaf dine with a stake and a inugg of beer. And m 
this kind of spirit I liave no doubt fi-om what he hath told me m his 
talk (wiiicli is very naif, as the French say), that his mamma hath en- 
couraged^him in his high opinion of himself. We women like our 
belongings to have it, however little we love to pay the cost. Will 
you have your ladd make a figar in London ^ Trebble his allowance 
at the very least, and his Aunt Bernstein (with his honored mamma’s 
permission) will add a little moie on to whatever summ you give him. 
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Otherwise he will be speudini;^ the little capital I learn he has in this 
country, which, a laiLl oi.ce begins to wr/Hfjer^ theie is very 
soon an end to the loaf. Please God, I :shall be aule to leave Heiir}’’ 
Esmond's grandson so’uething at my death; but my savings are small, 
and the pension ith iiich my gracious So^ erelgn hath endowed me 
dies with me. As foi t* n 'M de Beinstein. he left only debt at his 
decease; the officer^ of Ins Majesty's Electoial Couit of Hannover aie 
but scant dy paid. 

‘‘A lady who is at present very high in his Ma]esty's confidence 
hath taken a great piiincy to your ladd, and will take an early occa- 
sion to bring him to the Soveieign'^^ favorable notice. IIis Poyal High- 
ness the Duke he hath seen. If live in America ho must, wh} should 
not Mr. Esmond Warrington return as Governor of Virginia, and with 
a title to his name ? That is what I hope for him 

“ Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and tell you I fear he hath 
entangled himself here in a very silly engagement. "Even to many an 
old woman for money is scarce pardonable — the game 'tie nnlant 
giCeres la chandelle — Mr Bernstein, when alive, more than once as- 
sured me of this fact, and I believe him, poor gentleman! But to 
engage yourself to an old w'oman without money, and to many hei 
niertdy because you have piomised her. this seems" to me a follie which 
only very young ladds fill into, and I tear Mr. Warrington is one. 
How, or for what considei alien, I know not, but my niece Maria Es- 
mond hath ebcamte a promise from Harry, He knows notliing of 
hei antecedens, winch I do. She hath laid herself out for twenty 
husbands these t^venty yeajs past. I care not how she hath got the 
promise from him. '*Tis a sinn and a shame that a woman more than 
forty years old should surprize the honour of a child like that, and 
hold him to his word. She is not the woman she pretends to be. A 
horse-jockey {he saitli) cannot take him in — but a woman ! 

1 write this news to you advisedly, displeasant as it must be. Per- 
haps 'twill biing you to England: but I would be very cautious, above 
all, very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make his high spirit restive. 
I fear the property is entailed, so that threats of cutting Mm off from 
it wiU not move Maria. Otherwise I know her to be so mercenary 
that (though she really hath a great phancy for this handsome ladd) 
without money she wouUl not hear of him. All I could, and more 
than I ought I have done to prevent the match. What and more I 
will not say in WTiting; but that I am, foi Hemy Esmond's sake, his 
grandson’s sincerest friend, and. Madam, 

•* Tour faithful sister and servant, 

“■BEATrwIX Baeoxess de Beexsteix. 

“To Mrs. Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Virginia.” 

On the back of this letter is written, in Madam Esmond’s 
hand, My sister Bernstein’s letter, received with Henry’s 
December 24 : on receipt of w’-hich it was determined my 
son should instantly go home.” 



CHAPTER XLII. 

FOKTt'XATL'S XIMIXJM. 

HOUGH Harry 
War r in g ton 
persisted in las 
determinat ion 
to keep tliat 
dismal promise 
wMch ills cous- 
in had extract- 
ed from him, 
we trust no 
benevolent 
reader will 
think so ill of 
him as to sup- 
pose that the 
engageme nt 
was to the 
young fellow’s 
taste and that he would not be heartily glad to be rid of it. 
Very likely the beating administered to poor Will was to 
this end ; and Hariy may have thought, A boxing-match 
between us is sure to bring on a quarrel with the family ; in 
the quarrel with the family, Maria may take her brother’s 
side I, of course, will make no retraction or apology. 
Will, in that case, may call me to account, when I know 
which is the better man. In the midst of the feud, the 
agreement may come to an end, and I may be a free man 
once more.” 

So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it : but, the ex- 
plosion over, no harm was found to be done, except that 
William Esmond’s nose was swollen, and his eye black for 
a week. He did not send a challenge to his cousin, Harry 
Warrington; and, in consequence, neither killed Harry, nor 
was killed by him. Will was knocked down, and he got up 
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again. How many men of sense would do the same, could 
their little account settled in a private place, with, 
nobody to tell how the score was T>aid I Haria by no means 
took her family's side in the rpiarrel, but declared for her 
cousin, as did my lord, when advised of the disturbance. 
Will had struck the first blow. Lord Castlewood said, by the 
chaplain’s showing. It was not the first or the tenth time 
he had been found quarrelling in Ins cups Mr. Warrington 
only showed a jiroper spirit m resenting the injury, and it 
was for Will, not for Harry, to ask pardon. 

Harry said he would accept no apology as long as his 
horse was not returned or his bet paid. This chronicler 
has not been able to find out from any of the paj)ers which 
have come under his view, how that affair of the bet was 
finally arranged : but ^tis certain the cousins presently met in 
the houses of various friends, and without mauling each other. 

Maria’s elder brother had been at first quite willing that 
his sister, who had remained unmarried for so many years, and 
on the train of whose robe, m her long course over the path 
of life, so many briars, so much mud, so many rents and 
stains had naturally gathered, should marry with any bride- 
groom who presented himself, and if with a gentleman 
from Virginia, so much the better. She would retire to his 
wigwam in the forest, and there be disposed of. In the 
natural course of things, Harry would survive his elderly 
bride, and might console himself or not, as he preferred, 
after her departure. 

But, after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, which his 
lordship had on his coming to London, he changed his opin- 
ion; and even went so far as to try and dissuade Maria 
from the match ; and to profess a pity for the young fellow 
who was to be made to undergo a life of misery on account 
of a silly promise given at one-and-twenty ! 

Misery, indeed I Maria was at a loss to know why he 
was to be miserable. Pity, forsooth ! My lord at Castle- 
wood had thought it was no pity at all. Maria knew what 
pity meant. Her brother had been with Aunt Bernstein : 
Aunt Bernstein had offered money to break this match off. 
She understood what my lord meant, but Mr. ‘Warrington 
was a man of honor, and she could trust him. Away, upon 
this, walks my lord to WTiite’s, or to whatever haunts he 
frequented. It is probable that his sister had guessed too 
accurately what the nature of his conversation with Madam 
Bernstein had been. 
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‘^And so/’ thinks he, ‘^the end of niv virtue is likely to 
be that the ]VIohof k will fall a prey to otlieis, and that there 
is no earthly use in my sparing him. Miuem Dens vult’ — 
what was the schoolmastf-r's adage ? It I don‘t have him, 
somebody else will, that is (dear. IVly brothei has had a 
slice; my dear sister wants to swalhjw the whole of him 
bodily. Here I have been at home lespecting his youth and 
iimocenee forsooth, decdining to play beyond the value of a 
sixpence, and acting guardian and Mentor to him Why, I 
am but a fool to fatten a goose for other people to feed off ! 
Xot many a good action have I done m this life, and here 
is this one, that serves to benelit whom ^ — other folks. 
Talk of remorse I By all the tires and furies, the remorse 
I have is for things I haven't done and might have done ! 
Why did I spare Lucretia ? She hated me ever after, and 
her "husband went the way for which he was predestined. 
Why have I let this lad oft*? — that March and the rest, 
who don't want him, may pluck him ! And I have a bad 
repute; and I am the man people point at, and call the 
wicked lord, and against whom women warn their sons ! 
Parch, I am not a penny woise, only a great deal more un- 
lucky than my neighbors, and ^tis only my cursed weakness 
that" has been my greatest enemy ! ’’ Here, manifestly in 
setting down a speech which a gentleman only thovght, a 
chronicler overdraws his account with the patient reader, 
who has a right not to accept this diaft on his credulity. 
But have not Li^y, and Thucydides, and a score more of 
historians, made speeches for their heroes, which we know 
the latter never thought of delivering ? How much more 
may -we then, knowing my Lord CastlewoocVs character so 
intimately as we do, declare what was passing in his mind, 
and transcribe his thoughts on this paper? What? a 
whole pack of the wolves are on the hunt after this lamb, 
and will make a meal of him presently, and one hungry old 
hunter is to stand by and not have a single cutlet ? Who 
lias not admired that noble speech of my Lord Clive, when 
reproached on his return from India with making rather 
too free with jaghires, laklis, gold mohurs, diamonds, pearls, 
and what not? ^^Upon my life,” said the hero of Plassy, 
when I think of my opportunities, I am surprised I took 
so little ! ” 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, until one is 
in a manner forced to impart them, is always painful to a 
feeling mind. Hence, though I have known, before the 
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very first paije of tins Kistory was written, what sort of a 
person iny Lord Castlewood was, and in what esteem he 
was held by hib contenipuiaiies, I have kept back much 
that wiis unpleasant about Lim, only allowing the candid 
reader to perceive that he was a nobleman who ought not 
CO be at all of our liking. It is true that my Lord ]Mareh, 
and other gentlemen ot whom he complained, would have 
thought no moie of betting with -Mr. Waiiington for his 
last shilling, and taking their ^viniiings, than they would 
scruple to pick the bones of a chicken; that they would 
take any advantage of the game or their siipeiior skill m 
it, of the racej and their private knowledge of the horses 
engaged ; in so far, they followed the practice of all gentle- 
men- bnt when they played, thej’ played fair; and when 
they lost, they paid. 

Xow jMadam Bernstein was loth to tell her Virginian 
nejjhew all she knew to his family's discredit; she was even 
touched by my lord's forbearance in regard to Harry on his 
first arrival in Europe; and pdeased with his lordship's 
compliance with her wishes in this particular. But in the 
conversation which she had with her nephew Castlewood 
regarding Maria's designs on Harry, he had spoken his mind 
out with his usual cynicism, voted'himself a fool for having 
spared a lad whom no sparing “would eventually keep from 
ruin; pointed out Mr. Harry's undeniable extravagances 
and spendthrift associates, his nights at faro and hazard, 
and his rides to hTewmarket, and asked why he alone should 
keep his hands from the young fellow ? In vain Madam 
Bernstein pleaded that Harry was poor. Bah I he was heir 
to a principality which ought to have been his, Castlewood’s, 
and might have set up their ruined family. (Indeed Mad- 
am Bernstein thought Mr. "Warrington's Virginia property 
much greater than it was.) Were there not money-lenders 
in the town who would give him money on post-obits ni 
plenty. Castlewood knew as much to his cost : he had ap- 
plied to them in his father's lifetime, and the curvsed crew 
had eaten up two-thirds of his miserable income. He spoke 
with such desperate candor and ill-humor, that Madam 
Bernstein began to be alarmed for her favorite, and deter- 
mined to caution him at the first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. Warring- 
ton ; but all her life long she* was slow with her pen, and 
disliked using it I never knew any good come of writing 
more than hoii jour or business,” she used to say. What 
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the use of ^vriting ill, vhen there are so many clever 
people who can do it well and even then it were best leit 
alone/' v>o &he sent one of her men to Mr Harry s lodging, 
bidding him come and drink a dish of tea with her next 
day, when she proposed to warn him 
iBiit the next morning she was indisposed, and could not 
receive Mr. Harrv when he came: and she kept her chamber 
tor a couple of days, and the next day there was a great 
engagement • aufl the next day Mr. Harry was off on some 
expedition of liis own. In the whirl of ^London life, what 
man sees his neighbor, what brother his sister, what school- 
fellow his old fr\end ? Ever so many days passed before 
Mr. TVarrington and his aunt had that confidential conver- 
sation which the latter desired 

She b^^gan by scolding him mildly about his extravagance 
and mad-cap frolics (though, in truth, she was charmed 
with him for both) — he replied that young men will be 
young men, and that it was in dutifully waiting in attend- 
ance on his aunt, he had made the acq^uamtance with whom 
he mostly lived at present. She then, with some prelude, 
began to warn him regarding his cousin, Lord Castlewood ; 
on which he broke into a bitter laugh, and said the good- 
natured world had told him plenty about Lord Castlewood 
already. say of a man of his lordship^s rank, or of 

any gentleman, ^ Don^t play with him,^ is more than I like 
to do," continued the lady ; ‘^but ..." 

Oh, you may say on, aunt ! " said Harry, with some- 
thing like an imprecation on his lips. 

And have you played with your cousin already ? " 
asked the young man's worldly old monitress. 

And lost and won, madam ! ” answers Harry, gallantly. 
“ It don^t become me to say which. If we have a bout 
with a neighbor in Virginia, a bottle, or a pack of cards, or 
a quarrel, we don^t go home and tell our mothers. I mean 
no offence, aunt!" And, blushing, the handsome young 
fellow went up and kissed the old lady. He looked very 
brave and brilliant, with his rich lace, his fair face and 
hair, his fine new suit of velvet and gold. On taking 
leave of his aunt he gave his usual sumptuous benefactions 
to her servants, who crowded round him. It was a rainy 
winter day, and my gentleman, to save his fine silk stock- 
ings, must come in a chair. ‘‘To Whitens ! " he called out 
to the chairmen, and away they carried him to the place 
where he passed a great deal of his time. 
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Our Virginians friends might have wished that he had 
been a less sedulous trecjuenter ot that house of entertain- 
ment 1 but so much may be said in favor of Mr. Warring- 
ton that; havmg engaged in play, he fought his battle like 
a hero. He was not flustered hy good luck; and perfectly 
calm when the chances went against him. If Tortune is 
proverbially flckle to men at play, how many men are fickle 
to Foitune; run away frightened from her advances; and 
desert hei. who, peihaps, had never thought of leaving them 
but for their cowardice. “By George; Mr. Warrington;^’ 
said Mr. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit of enthusiasm; 

3’ou deserve to win I You treat your luck as a gentleman 
should; and as long as she remams with yoU; behave to her 
with the most perfect politeness. Si celeres quatit pennas 
— you know the rest. Xo? Well, you are not much the 
worse olf — you will call hei ladyship’s coach; and make 
her a bow at the step. Look at Lord Castlewood yonder; 
passing the box. Did you ever heai a fellow curse and 
swear so at losing five or six pieces ? She must be a jade 
indeed; if she long give her favors to such a niggardly 
canaille as that ! ” 

“We don’t consider our family canaille, sir,” says Mr. 
Warrington, “ and my Lord Castlewood is one of them.” 

“ I forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon ! And I make 
you my compliment upon my lord, and IMr. Will Esmond 
his brother,” says Harry’s neighbor at the hazard-table. 
“ The box is with me. Five’s the main ! Deuce Ace ! my 
usual luck. Virtute mea me involve ! ” and he sinks back 
in his chair. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking the box 
that Mr. Harry threw the fifteen mains mentioned in one 
of those other letters of Mr. Walpole’s, which have not 
come into his present learned editor’s hands, I know not ; 
but certain it is, that on his first appearance at “White’s,” 
Harry had five or six evenings of prodigious good luck, 
and seemed more than ever the Fortunate Youth. The five 
hundred pounds withdrawn from his patrimonial inheritance 
had multiplied into thousands. He bought fine clothes, 
purchased fine horses, gave grand entertainments, made 
handsome presents, lived as if he had been as rich as Sir 
James Lowther, or his Grace of Bedford, and yet the five 
thousand pounds never seemed to diminish. Ho wonder 
that he gave where giving was so easy ; no wonder that he 
was generous with Fortunatus’s purse in his pocket. I say 
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no wonder that he gave, for such was his nature. Other 
Fortuiiati tie up the endless purse, drink small beer, and go 
to bed with a tallow candle. 

I.)uriiig this vein of his luck, what must Mr. Harry do 
but hnd out from Lady Maria what her ladyship s debts 
were, and pay them off to the last shilling. Her step- 
mother and half-sister, who did not love her, he treated to 
all sorts of magnificent presents ‘-Had you not better 
get yourself arrested, \\ ill ? ” my lord sardonically said to 
his bi other. Although you bit him in that affair of the 
horse, the Molioek will certainly take you out of pawn.” 
It was then that ^^Ii. William felt a true remorse, though 
not of that humble kind which sent the repentant Prodigal 
to his knees. Contound it,” he groaned, “to think that I 
have let this fellow slip foi such a little matter as fifty 
pound ! Why, he was good for a thousand at least.” 

As for Maria, that generous creature accepted the good 
fortune sent her with a grateful heart ; and was^ ready to 
accept as much more as you pleased. Having paid off her 
debts to her various milliners, tradesmen, and purveyors, 
she forthwith proceeded to contiact new ones. Mrs. Betty, 
her ladyship’s maid, vrent round informing the tradespeople 
that her mistress w^as about to contract a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a young gentleman of immense fortune ; so that 
they might give my lady credit to any amount. Having 
heard the same story twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk 
might not give it entire credit, but their hills were paid : 
even to Mrs. Pincott, of Kensington, my lady showed no 
rancor, and affably ordered fresh supplies from herj and 
when she drove about from the mercer to the toy-shop, and 
from the toy-shop to the jeweller, in a coach, with her maid 
and Mr. Warrington inside, they thought her a fortunate 
w'oman indeed, to have secured the Fortunate Youth, though 
they might wonder at the taste of this latter in having 
selected so elderly a beauty. Mr. Sparks, of Tavistock 
Street, Covent Grarden, took the liberty of waiting upon Mr. 
Wamngton at his lodgings in Bond Street, with the pearl 
necklace and the gold etwee which he had bought in Lady 
Maria’s company the day before ; and asking whether he. 
Sparks, should leave them at his honor’s lodging, or send 
them to her ladyship with his honor’s compliments ? Harry 
added a ring out of the stock which the jeweller happened 
to bring with him, to the necklace and the etwee; and 
sumptuously bidding that individual to send him in the 
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bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who retired, bow- 
ing even to Gumbo, as he quitted his honor’s presence. 

Xor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the 
pleased young fellow drove up in ins phaeton to Mr. Sparks’s 
shop, and took a couple of trinkets for two young ladies, 
whose parents had been kind to him, and for whom he 
entertained a sincere regard. “'Ah ' ” thought he, ‘*how I 
wish I had my poor George’s wit and genius for poetry I 
I would send these presents with pretty verses to Hetty 
and Theo. I am sure, if good-will and real regard could 
make a poet of me, I should have no difficulty in finding 
rhymes.” And so he called m Parson Sampson, and they 
concocted a billet together. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH HARRY FLIES HIG-H. 

) Mr. Harry Warrington, of 
Virginia, had his lodgings 
in Bond Street, London, 
England, and lived upon 
the fat of the land, and 
drank bumpers of the best 
wine thereof. His title of 
Fortunate Youth was pretty 
generally recognized. Be- 
ing young, wealthy, good- 
looking, and fortunate, the 
fashionable world took him 
by the hand and made him 
welcome. Harry was liked 
because he was likeable: 
because he was rich, hand- 
some, jovial, well born, 
well bred, brave j because, 
with jolly topers, he liked 
a jolly song and a bottle ; 
because, with gentlemen 
sportsmen, he loved any game that was a-foot or a-horseback j 
because, with ladies, he had a modest blushing timidity which 
rendered the lad interesting j because, to those humbler 
than himself in degree he was always magnificently lib- 
eral, and anxious to spare .annoyance. Our Virginian was 
very grand, and high and mighty, to be sure ; but, in those 
times, when the distinction of ranks yet obtained, to high 
and distant with Ms inferiors brought no unpopularity to a 
gentleman. Eemember that, in those days, the secretary of 
state always knelt when he went to the king with his 
despatches of a morning, and the under-secretary never 
dared to sit down in his chiefs presence. If I were secre- 
tary of state (and such there have been amongst men of 
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letters since Addison's days; I slioulrl not like to kneel 
when I went in to my aucTience with m3’ despatch-box. If 
I were nnder-secretaiy’, I should not like to have to stand, 
whilst the iiight Honorable Benjamin or the Eight Honor- 
able Sir Edwaid looked over the papers. But there is a 
modiis in rthiis . there are certain lines which must be 
drawn* and I am only half pleased, for m3’ part, when 
Bob Bowstreet, whose connection with letters is through 
Policeman X and Y. and Tom Garbage, who is an esteemed 
contributor to the Kennel Anscellany, propose to join fel- 
lowship as brother literarj- men, slap me on the back, and 
call me old boy, or b3’ m3' Christian name. 

As much pleasure as the town could give m the winter 
season of 17o6-o7, Hr. Wainn^on had for the asking. 
There were operas for him, in which he took but moderate 
delight. (A prodigious deal of satire was brought to bear 
against these Italian Operas, and the3’ were assailed for 
being foolish. Popish, unmanli’, unmeaning; but people 
went, nevertheless ) There were the theatres, with Mr. 
Gariick and Mrs. Pritchard at one house, and Mrs. Clive at 
another. There were masquerades and ridottos, frequented 
by all the fine society' ; there were their lordships’ and lady- 
ships’ own private drums and assemblies, which began and 
ended with cards, and which Mr. Warrin^on did not like so 
well as White’s, because the play there was neither so high 
nor so fair as at the club-table. 

One day his kinsman, Lord Castlewood, took him to 
court, and presented Harr3’ to his majesty’, who was now 
come to town from Kensington. But that gracious sover- 
eign either did not like Harr3’’s introducer, or had other 
reasons for being sulky. His majest3’ only said, Oh, heard 
of 3’ou from Lady Yarmouth. The Earl of Castlewood” 
(turning to his lordship, and speaking in German) “ shall 
tell him that he pla3’S too much ! ” And so saying, the De- 
fender of the Paith turned his loyal back. Loi'd Castlewood 
shrank back quite frightened at this cold reception of his 
august master. 

“What does he say ? ” asked Harry. 

“ His majest3’ thinks they play too high at White’s, and 
is displeased,” whispered the nobleman. 

“ If he does not want us, we had better not come again, 
that is all,” said Harry, simply. “I never, somehow, con- 
sidered that German fellow a real King of England.” 

“ Hush ’ for heaven’s sake, hold your confounded colonial 
voii. I. — 27 
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tougiie ! " ones out my lord “ Don’t you see tlie walls here 
0{irs ? 

"And what then” asks Mr. IVaiungton ‘‘ Why, look 
at the people ! Hang me, it it is not quite a ounositj* ! 
They were all shaking hands with me, and howung to me, 
and flattering me just now ; and at present they avoid me as 

if I were the plague ' ” , » , , i i i 

iShake hands, nephew',’’ said a broad-faced, broad-shoul- 
dered gentleman in a scarlet-laced waistcoat, and a great, 
old-fashioued wig. •' I heard what you said I have ears 
like the wall, look you And, now, if other people show 
you the cold shoulder. I'll give you my hand.” And so 
saving, the gentleman put out a great, brown hand, with 
which he giasped Haiiy’s. ‘‘ Something of my brothei 
about your eyes and face. Though I snjipose in your island 
you grow more wirv and tliui like. I am thine uncle, child. 
My namp. is Sir Miles Wai-nngton. My lord knows me well 
enough.” 

My lord looked very frightened and yellow. Yes^ my 
dear** Harry. This is your paternal uncle, Sir Miles War- 
rington ” 

Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk, as dangle 
about playing the fool at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Warrington, 
or Mr. Esmond — which do yon call yourself?’^ said the 
baronet. The old lady calls herself Madam Esmond, don’t 
she?" 

^^My mother is not ashamed of her father’s name, nor am 
I, uncle,” said Mr. Harry, rather proudly. 

“ Well said, lad ! Come home and eat a bit of mutton 
with Lady Warrington, at three, in Hill Street — that is if 
you can do vrithout your White’s kickshaws You need not 
look frightened, my Lord Castlewood 1 I shall tell no tales 
out of school.” 

^'1 — I am sure Sh Miles Warrington will act as a gen- 
tleman ! ” says my lord, in much perturbation. 

'^Belike he will,” growled the baronet, turning on his heel. 
•' And thou wilt come, young man, at three , and mind, good 
roast mutton waits for nobody Thou hast a great look of 
thy father. Lord bless us, how we used to heat each other ! 
He was smaller than me, and in course younger ; but many 
a time he had the best of it Take it he was henpecked 
when he married, and Madam Esmond took the spirit out 
of him when she got him in her island. Virginia is an is- 
land. Ain^t it an island ? ” 
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Harry lauglied. and baid "Xol And the jolly baronet, 
going off. said. island or not thou must come and 

tell all about it to my lady. Shell know whether ’tis an 
island or not.*’ 

•• Hy dear Hr. Warrington/' said my lord, with an appeal- 
ing look, I need not tell you that m this great city, every 
man has enemies, and that there is a great, gieat "deal of 
detraction and scandal. I never spoke to you about Sir 
Hiles Warrington, preeis^dy because I did know him, and 
because we have had differences together. Should he per- 
mit himself remarks to my disparagement, you will receive 
them cum and remember it is fiom an enemy they 

come.'’ And the pair walked out of the kings apartments 
and into St. James's Street. Harry found the news of his 
cold reception at coiu*t had already jneceded him to White's. 
The king had turned Ins back uxioii him. The king was 
jealous of Harry’s favor with the favorite Harry was an 
mieux with LadV Yarnfouth. A score of gentlemen wished 
him a eomxjliment ux>on liis conquest. Before night it was 
a settled matter that this was amongst the other victories 
of the Fortunate Youth. 

Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, when the 
young man appeared at the appointed hour at the baronet’s 
dinner-table, and he rallied Harry in his simple, rustic 
fashion. The lady at first a grand and stately personage, 
told Harry, on their further acquaintance, that the reputa- 
tion which the woidd had made for him was so bad that at 
first she had given him but a frigid welcome. With the 
young ladies, Sir Miles’s daughters, it was, How d’ye do, 
cousin ? ” and Xo, thank you, cousin,” and a number of 
prim courtesies to the Yirgmian, as they greeted him and 
took leave of him. The little boy, the heir of the house, 
dined at table, under the care of his governor ; and, having 
his glass of port by papa after dinner, gave a loose to his 
innocent tongue, and asked many questions of his cousin. 
At last the innocent youth said, after looking hard in 
Harry’s face, Are you wicked, Cousin Harry ? You don’t 
look very wicked ! ” 

My dear Master Miles ! ” expostulates the tutor, turning 
very red. 

^^But you know you said he was wicked!” cried the 
child. 

^^We are all miserable sinners, Miley,” explains papa. 

Haven’t you heard the clergyman say so every Sunday ? ” 
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"'• Yes, but not so very wicked as Cousin Harry. Is it 
true that you gamble, cousin, and dunk all niglit with 
wicked men, and frequent the company of wicked women ? 
You know you said so, Mr. Walkei — and mamma said so, 
too, that Lad}" Yarmouth was a wicked woman 

‘^Ajid you are a little pitcher,'^ cries papa, ‘^and my 
wife, Xephew Harry, is a stanch Jacobite — you won’t 
like her the worse for that. Take Miles to his sisters, Mr. 
Walker, and Topsham shall give thee a ride in the pai^k, 
child, on thy little horse.” The idea of the little horse con- 
soled Master Miles ,* for, when his father ordered him away 
to his sisters, he had begun to ciy bitterly, bawling out that 
he w’ould fax rather stay with his wicked cousin 

'‘They have made you a sad reputation among ’em, 
nephew"'*’ says the ]olly baronet. “JVEy wife, you must 
know, of late years, and since the death of my poor eldest 
son, has taken to — to, hum ! — to Tottenham Coui-t Eoad 
and Mr. Whitfield’s pleaching . and "we have had one Ward 
about the house, a friend to Mr. Walker’s yonder, who 
has recounted sad stories about you and your brother at 
home.” 

"About me, Sir Miles, as much as he pleases,” cries 
Harry, warm with port; "but I’ll break any man’s bones 
who dares say a word against my brother ! Why, sir, that 
fellow was not fit to buckle my dear George’s shoe ; and if 
I find him repeating at home what he daied to say in our 
house in Virginia, I promise him a second caning.” 

" You seem to stand up for your friends, Hejihew Harry,” 
says the baronet. "Fill thy glass, lad, thou art tiot as bad 
as thou hast been painted. I always told my lady so. I 
drink Madam Esmond Warrington’s health, of Virginia, and 
will have a full bumper for that toast.” 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled again, 
and drank Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

"Thou wouldst be heir to four thousand acres in Norfolk, 
did he die, though,” said the baronet. 

" God forbid, sir, and be praised that I have acres enough 
in Virginia of my own ! ” says Mr. Warrington. He went 
up presently and took a dish of coffee with Lady Warring- 
ton ; he talked to the young ladies of the house He was 
quite easy, pleasant, and natural. There was one of them 
somewhat like Fanny Mountain, and this young lady became 
his special favorite. When he went away, they all agreed 
their wicked cousin was not near so wicked as they had 
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imagined him to be : at any rate, my lady had strong hopes 
of rescuing him fiom the pit. 8he sent him a good book 
that evening, -vvhilbt !Mr. Hari-y was at White's; with a 
jjretty note, praying that “ Law'b Call ” might be of service 
to him : and, this despatched, she and her daughters went 
oif to a rout at the house of a minister's lady But Harry, 
before he went to White’s, had driven to his friend IMr 
Sparks, in Ta-^istock Street, and purchased more trinkets for 
his female cousins — from their aunt in Virginia,'’ he said. 
You see, he was full of kindness : he kindled and warmed 
with prosperity. There are men on whom wealth hath no 
such fortunate influence. It hardens base hearts : it makes 
those who were mean and servile, mean and jiroud. If it 
should please the gods to try me with ten thousand a year, 
I will, of course, meekly submit myself to their decrees, but 
I will pray them to give me strength enough to bear the 
trial- All the girls in Hill Street were delighted at getting 
the presents from Aunt Warrington in Virginia, and 
addressed a collective note, which must have astonished that 
good lady when she received it m spiing-time, when she 
and Mountain and Fanny were on a visit to grim, deserted 
Castlewood, when the snows had cleared away, and a thou- 
sand peach-trees flushed with blossoms. “ Poor boy ! ”^the 
mother thought. This is some present he gave his cousins 
in my name, in the time of his prosperity — nay, of his ex- 
travagance and folly. How quickly his wealth has passed 
away ! But he ever had a kind heart for the poor, Moun- 
tain; and we must not forget him in his need. It behooves 
us to be more than ever careful of our own expenses, my 
good people ! ” And so, I dare say, they warmed them- 
selves by one log, and ate of one dish, and worked by one 
candle. And the widow’s servants, whom the good soul 
began to pinch more and more I fear, lied, stole, and cheated 
more and more : and what was saved in one way, was stole 
in another. 

One afternoon, Air. Harry sat in his Bond Street lodg- 
ings, arrayed in his dressing-gown, sipping his chocolate, 
surrounded by luxury, encased in satin, and yet enveloped 
in care. A few weeks previously, when the luck was 
with him, and he was scattering his benefactions to and 
fro, he had royally told Parson Sampson to get together a 
list of his debts, which he. Air. Warrington, would pay. 
Accordingly, Sampson had gone to work, and had got 
together a list, not of all his debts, — no man ever does set 
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(loTV'n allj — but sudi a catalogue as lie thought siif&cient 
to bring in to Mi Warringtonj at whose breakfast-table the 
divine had humbly waited until his honor should choose to 
attend it. 

Hariy appeared at length, very pale and languid, in 
curl-papers, had scarce any appetite for his breakfast ; and 
the chaidain, fumbling with his schedule in his pocket, 
humbly asked if his patron had had a bad night ? Yes, hfs 
honor ‘'had had a very bad night. He had been brought 
home from AYliite's by two cliairinen at five o’clock in the 
morning , had caught a confounded cold, for one of the 
windows of the C'hair would not shut, and the rain and 
snow came in ; finally, was in such a bad humor that all 
poor Sampson’s (purks and jokes could scarcely extort a 
smile from him. 

At last, to be sure, hlr. Warrington burst into a loud 
laugh. It was when the poor chaplain, after a sufficient 
discussion of muffins, eggs, tea, the news, the theatres, and 
so forth, pulled a paper out of his pocket, and in a piteous 
tone said, ^‘Here is that schedule of debts which your 
honor asked for — two hundred and forty-three pounds — 
every shilling I owe in the world, thank heaven! — that is 
— ahem ! — every shilling of which the payment will in the 
least inconvenience me — and I need not tell my dearest 
patioii that I shall consider him my savior and bene- 
factor ! ” 

It was then that Harry, taking the paper and eying the 
chaplain with rather a wicked look, burst into a laugh, 
which was, however, anything but jovial. Wicked execra- 
tions, moreover, accompanied this outbreak of humor, and 
the luckless chaplain felt that his petition had come at the 
wrong moment. 

“ Confound it, why didn’t you bring it on Monday ^ ” 
Harry asked. 

“ Confound me, why did I not bring it on Monday ? ’’ 
echoed the chaplain’s timid soul. ^^It is my luck — my 
usual luck. Have the cards been against you, Mr. War- 
rington ? ” 

Yes : a plague on them. Monday night, and last night, 
have both gone against me Don’t be frightened, chap- 
lain, there’s money enough in the looker yet. But I must 
go into the city and get some.” 

What, sell out, sir ? ” asks his reverence, with a voice 
that was re-assured, though it intended to be alarmed. 
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Sell out, sir ? Yes I I Lorio'^ved a hundred of Mack- 
reth in counters last night, and must pay him at dinner- 
time. I "vrill do your LubinehS for you, nereitlieless, and 
never fear, my good Mr. Sampson. Come to breakfast to- 
morrow, and we will see and deliver your reverence from 
the Phihstines But though he laughed in Sampson's 
presence, and stiove to put a good face upon the matter, 
Harry's head sank down on his chest when the parson 
quitted him, and he sat over the fire, beating the coals 
about with the poker, and giving utterance to many 
naughty disjointed words, which showed, but did not re- 
lieve, the agitation of his spirit. 

In this mood, the young fellow was interi united by the 
appearance of a friend, who on any other <lay — even on 
that one when his conscience was" so uneasy — was wel- 
come to jVIr. Warrington. This was no other than Mr. 
Lambei*t, in his military dress, but with a cloak over him, 
who had come from the country, had been to the captain- 
generars levee that morning, and had come thence to visit 
his young friend in Bond 8tieet. 

Harry may have thought Lambert^s greeting rather cold ; 
but being occupied with his own affairs, he put away that 
notion. How were the ladies of Oakliurst, and Miss Hetty, 
who was ailing when he gassed through m the autumn ? 
Purely? IVIr. Warrington was very glad. They were 
come to stay awhile in London with their friend Lord 
Wrotham? Mr. Harry was delighted — though it must 
be confessed his face did not exhibit an^^ ]>eculiar signs of 
pleasure when he heard the news. 

‘^And so you live at White's, and with the great folks; 
and you fare sumptuously every day, and you pay your 
court at St. James’s, and make one at my Lady Yarmouth’s 
routs, and at all the card-parties in the court end of the 
town ? ” asks the colonel. 

“ My dear colonel, I do what other folks do,” says Harry, 
with rather a high manner. 

Other folks axe richer folks than some folks, my dear 
lad.” 

^^Sir!” says Mr. Warrington, would thank you to 
believe that I owe nothing for which I cannot pay ! ” 

should never have spoken about 3 "our affairs,” said 
the other, not noticing the yoimg man’s haughty tone, "hut 
that you yourself confided them to me. I hear all sorts of 
stories about the Portuiiate Youth. Only at his royal 
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highness's even to-rlay, they ’vvere saying how rich yon 
were already, and I did not undeceive them ^ 

Colonel Lambert, I can't help the vroild gossiping about 
me I” cries Mr Wairmgton, more and more impatient. 

« — And what prodigious sums you had won.^ Eighteen 
hundred one night— two thousand another — six or eight 
thousand in all ' Oh ' there were gentleman from White's 
at the levee too, I can assure you, and the army can fling a 
main as well as you civilians ! " ^ „ 

'*■ I wish they would meddle with their own aftairs, says 
Harrv, scowling at his old friend 

-And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. 
Well, my boy, it is my affair, and you must let Theo's 
father and Hetty's father, and Harry Warrington's father's 
old friend say hoiv it is my affair." Here the colonel drew 
a packet out of his pocket. Look you, Harry. These 
trinkets which yon sent with the kindest heart in the world 
to people who love you, and would cut off their little hands 
to spare you needless pain, could never be bought by a 
young fellow with two or three hundred a year. Why, a 
nobleman might buy these things, or a rich city banker, 
and send them to his — to his daughters, let us say." 

“ Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness," says Harry, 
blushing burning-red. 

^^But you must not give them to my girls, my boy. 
Hester and Theodosia Lambert must not be dressed up 
with the winnings off the gaming-table, saving your pres- 
ence. It goes to my heart to bung back the trinkets. 
Mrs, Lambert will keep her present, which is of small 
value, and sends you her love and a God bless you — and 
so say I, Harry Warrington, with all my heart.” Here the 
good colonel's voice was much moved, and his face grew very 
red, and he passed his hand over his eyes ere he held it out. 
But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. Warrington. 
He rose up from his seat, never offering to take the hand 
which his senior held out to him. “ Give me leave to tell 
Colonel Lambert," he said, '^that I have had somewhat too 
much advice from him. Ton are forever volunteering it, 
sir, and when I don't ask it. You make it your business to 
inquire about my gains at play, and about tbe company I 
keep. What right have you to control my amusements or 
my companions ? I strive to show my sense of your for- 
mer kindness by little presents to your family, and you 
fling — you bring them back." 
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can’t do otlier\vi‘>f‘. ^Ir. 'Warrington/’ says the colo- 
nel, with a very sad tai e. 

“ Such a slight may mean nothing here, sir, hut in our 
country it means war, sir'" cries Mr. Warrington. “God 
forbid I should talk of drawing a sword against the father 
of ladies who have been as mother and sister to me: but 
you have wounded my heart. Colonel Lambert — you have, 
I won’t say insulted, but humiliated me, and this is a treat- 
ment that I will bear from no man alive ’ My servants 
will attend you to the door, sir I ” Saying which, and mst- 
ling in his brocade dressing-gown, Mr. Warrington, with 
much state, walked off to his bedi‘oom. 



CHAPTER XlilV. 

CONTAIXS WHAT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HAVE BBBH EXPECTED. 

N the rejec- 
tion of his 
P e a c e-offer- 
ings, OTir war- 
like young 
American 
chief chose to 
be in great 
wrayi, not 
only against 
Colonel Lam- 
tert, but the 
whole of that 
gentleman^s 
family. “He 
has humiliat- 
ed me before 
the girls I 
thought the 
young man. 

He and Mr, Wolfe, who were forever preaching morality 
to me, and giving themselves airs of superioril^ and pro- 
tection, have again been holding me up to the family as a 
scapegrace and prodigal. They are so virtuous that they 
won’t shake me hj the hand, forsooth ; and when I want to 
show them a little common gratitude, they fling my presents 
in my face t’’ 

“Wby, sir, the things must be worth a little fortune !” 
says Parson Sampson, casting an eye of covetousness on 
the two morocco boxes, in which, on their white satin cush- 
ions, reposed Mr. Sparks’s golden gewgaws. 

“ They cost me some money, Sampson,” says the young 
man. “ Hot that I would grudge ten times the amount to 
people who have been kind to me.^^ 

■ ■ m ' 
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'No, faith, sir, not if I kno'^ 3 ’our honor ! interjects 
Sampson, who never lost a chance of praising his young 
patron to his face. 

^^The repeater, they told me, was a gi’eat bargain, and 
worth a hundred pounds at Paris. Little Miss Hetty I 
remember saying that she longed to have a repeating 
watch.” 

“Oh, what a love I cries the chaidain. ‘-AVith a little 
circle of pearls on the back, and a diamond knob for the 
handle ! Why, ’twould win any woman's heart, sir I ” 

“ There passes an apple-woman with a basket. I have a 
mind to fling the thing out to her I cries 3L*. Warrington, 
fiercely. 

When Harry went out upon business, which took him to 
the city and the Temple, his parasite did not follow him 
very far into the Strand ; but turned away, owning that he 
had a terror of Chancery Lane, its inhabitants, and pre- 
cincts. Mr. Warrington went then to his broker, and they 
walked to the bank together, where they did some little 
business, at the end of which, and after the signing of a 
trifling signatui*e or two, Harry departed with a certain 
number of crisp bank-notes in his pocket. The broker took 
Mr. Warrington to one of the great dining-houses for which 
the city was famous then as now ; and afterwards showed 
]Mr. AYarrington the A^’irginia walk upon ’Change, through 
which Harry passed rather shamefacedly. What would a 
certain lady in A^'irgima say, he thought, if she knew that 
he was carrying off in that bottomless gambler’s pocket a 
great portion of his father’s patrimony*^ Those are all 
Virginia merchants, thinks he, and they are all talking to 
one another about me, and all saying, That is young Es- 
mond, of Castlewood, on the Potomac, Madam Esmond’s 
son; and he has been losing his money at play, and he 
has been selling out so much, and so much, and so much.” 

His spirits did not rise until he had passed under the 
traitors’ heads of Temple Bar, and was fairly out of the 
city. Erom the Strand LIr. Harry walked home, looking in 
at "St. James’s Street by the way ; but there was nobody 
there as yet, the company not coming to the Chocolate- 
House till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, IVIr. Harry pulls out his bundle of bank- 
notes ; puts three of them into a sheet of paper, which he 
seals carefully, having previously written vuthin the sheet 
the words, “Much good may they do you. H. E, W.” 
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And this packet he directs to the Eeverend Mr. Sampson,— 
leaving it on the eliimney-glass, with directions to his 
servants to give it to that chvine when he should come in. 

And now his honor’s phaeton is brought to the door, and 
lie steps in, thinking to drive round the park j but the ram 
coming on, or the east wind blowing, or some other reason 
arising, his honor turns his horses’ heads down St. J ames’s 
Street, and is back at ^Yhite’s at about three o’clock. Scarce 
anybody has come in yet. It is the hour when folks are^ at 
dinner. There, however, is my cousin Castlewood, lounging 
over the PuUic Advertiser, having just come off from his 
duty at court hard by. 

Lord Castlewood is yawning over the Public Advertiser. 
TVhat shall they do ? Shall they have a little picquet ? 
Harry has no objection to a little picquet. ^^Just for an 
hour,’’ says Lord Castlewood. I dine at Arlington Street 
at four.” Just for an houi,” says Mr. Warrington ; and 
they call for cards. 

Or shall we have ’em in upstairs ? ” says my lord. “ Out 
of the noise ? ” 

Certainly, out of the noise,” says Harry. 

At five o’clock a half-dozen of gentlemen have come in 
after their dinner, and are at cards, or coffee, or talk. The 
folks from the ordinary have not left the table yet. 
There the gentlemen of White’s will often sit till past 
midnight. 

One Toothpick points over the coffee-house blinds into 
the street. Whose phaeton ? ” asks Toothpick 1 of Tooth- 
pick 2. 

‘•The Fortunate Youth’s,” says No. 2. 

Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck confound- 
edly against him. Lost, last night, thirteen hundred to the 
table. Mr. Warrington been here to-day, John ? ” 

Mr Warrington is in the house now, sir. In the little 
tea-room with Lord Castlewood since three o’clock. They 
are playing at picquet,” says John. 

What fun for Castlewood,” says No 3, with a shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execration. Curse 
the fellow!” he says. “He has no right to be in this club 
at all. He doesn’t pay if he loses. G-entlemen ought not 
to play with him. Sir Miles Warrington told me at court 
the other day, that Castlewood has owed him money on a 
bet these three years.” 

“Castlewood,” says No, 1, “don’t lose if he plays alone. 
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A large company flurries him, yon see — that's why he 
doesn’t come to the table/’ And the facetious gentleman 
grins, and shows all liis teeth, polished perfectly clean. 

Let’s go up and stop ’em/* growls Xo. 2. 

Why ? ” asks the other. ]Mueh better look out a-win- 
dow. Lamplighter going up the ladder — famous sport. 
Look at that old putt in the chair . did you ever see such 
an old quiz ? ” 

Who IS that just gone out of the house ? As I live, it’s 
Fortunatus ! He seems to have forgotten that his phaeton 
has been here, waiting all the time. I bet you two to one 
he has been losing to Castlewood.” 

Jack, do you take me to be a fool ? ” asks the one gen- 
tleman of the other. Pretty pair of horses the youth has 
got. How he is flogging ’em!” And they see Mr. War- 
rington galloping up the street, and seared coachmen and 
chairmen clearing before him : presently my Lord Castle- 
wood is seen to enter a chair, and go his way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. It was but a few yards, 
and those poor horses have been beating the pavement all 
this while in the ram. Mr. Gumbo is engaged «,t the door 
in conversation with a countrified looking lass, who trips 
off with a courtesy. Mr. Gumbo is always engaged with 
some pretty maid or other. 

Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here ? ” asks Gumbo’s 
master from his driving seat. 

^^Ho, sar. Mr. Sampson have not been here ! ” answers 
Mr. Warrin^on’s gentleman. Harry bids him to go up- 
stairs and bring do'wn a letter addressed to Mr. Sampson. 

“Addressed to Mr. Sampson? Oh, yes, sar,*’ says Mr, 
Gumbo, who can’t read. 

“ A sealed letter, stupid ! on the mantel-piece, in the 
glass ! ” says Harry ; and Gumbo leisurely retires to fetch 
that document. As soon as Harry has it, he turns his 
horses’ heads towai’ds St James’s Street, and the two 
gentlemen, still yawning out of the window at White’s, 
behold the Foi*tunate Youth, in an instant, back again. 

As they passed out of the little tea-room where he and 
Lord Castle wood had had their picquet together, Mr. War- 
rington had seen that several gentlemen had entered the 
play-room, and that there was a bank there. Some were 
already steadily at work, and had their gaming jackets on : 
they kept such coats at the club, which they put on when 
they had a mind to sit down to a regular night’s play. 
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‘Warringtoii to tlie clerk's desk, pciys kis accoiuit 
of tlie previous iiiglit, and. sitting down at the table, caUs 
for fresh counters. This has been decidedly an unlucky 
week with the Fortunate Youth, and to-night is no moie 
toitunate than previous nights have been. He calls for 
more counters, and more, presently. He is a little pale and 
silent, though very easy and polite when talked to. But he 

cannot win. i ,,, 

At last he gets up ‘‘ Hang it I staj’ and mend your luck ! 
savs Lord March, who is sitting by his side with a heap of 
('ounters before him, green and white. ‘^Take a hundred 
of mine, and go on ! 

have had enough for to-uight, my lord,’^ says Harry, 
and rises and goes away, and eats a broiled bone in the 
c*oifee-room, and walks back to his lodgings some time about 
midnight. 'A man after a great catastrophe commonly 
sleeps very well. It is the waking in the morning wMcli 
IS sometimes <|ueer and imideasant Last night you pro- 
posed to Miss brown: you quarrelled over your cups with 
Captain Jones, and valorouslv pulled his nose: you played 
at cards with Colonel Robinson, and gave him — oh, how 
many I O U's ! These thoughts, with a fine headache, as- 
sail you in the morning watches. What a dreary, dreary 
gulf between to-day and yesterday ! It seems as if you are 
years older. Can't you leap back over that chasm again, 
and IS it not possible that Yesterday is but a dream? 
There you aie, m bed. Ho daylight in at the windows yet. 
Full your nightcap over youi' eyes, the blankets over your 
nose, and sleep away Yesterday. Psha, man, it mas but a 
dreaia ! Oh, no, no ! The sleep won’t come. The w’^atch- 
man bawls some hour — what hour ? Harry minds him 
that he has got the repeating watch under his £)illow which 
he had bought for Hester. Ting, ting, ting ! the repeating 
watch sings out six times in the darkness, with a little sup- 
plementary performance indicating the half hour. Poor 
dear little Hester! — so bright, so gay, so innocent! he 
would have liked her to have that watch. What will 
Maria say ^ (Oh, that old Maria ! what a bore she is be- 
ginning to be ! he thinks.) ^Yhat -will Madam Esmond at 
home say when she hears that he has lost every shilling of 
his ready mone}" — of his patrimony? All his winnings, 
and five*thousancl pounds besides, in three nights. Castle- 
wood could not have played him false? No. My lord 
knows piequet better than Harry does, but he would not 
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deal unfairly with liis own flesh and blood. Xo. no. 
Harry is glad his kinsman, who wanted the money, has got 
it. And for not one more shilling than he possessed would 
he play It was when he counted up his losses at the 
gaming-table, and found they would cover all the remainder 
of his patrimony, that he passed the box and left the table. 
But, O cursed bad company ! 0 extravagance and folly ] O 
humiliation and remorse ! ‘'TVill my mother at home for- 
give me ? ■' thinks the young prodigal. Oh, that I were 
there, and had never left it I 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length through shut- 
ters and curtains. The housemaid enters to light his 
honor’s fire and admit the dun mormng into his windows. 
Her jVIr. Grumbo presently follows, who warms his master’s 
dressing-gown and sets out his shaving-plate and linen. 
Then arrives the hairdresser to curl and powder his honor, 
whilst he reads his morning's letters; and at breakfast-time 
comes that inevitable Parson Sampson, with eager looks 
and servile smiles, to wait on his patron. The parson 
would have returned yesterday, according to mutual agree- 
ment, but some jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the 
St. Albans,” and, faith, they made a night of it. 

Oh, parson ! ” groans Harry, ’twas the worst night 
you ever made in your life I Look here, sir ! ” 

Here is a broken envelope with the words, ^ Much good 
may it do you,’ written within,” says the chaplain, glancing 
at the paper, 

^'Look on the outside, sii*!” cries Mr. 'Warrington. ^‘The 
paper was directed to you.” The poor chaplain’s counte- 
nance exhibited great alarm. ‘-Has some one broke it 
open, sir ? ” he asks. 

“Some one, yes. I broke it open, Sampson. Had you 
come here as you proposed yesterday afternoon, you would 
have found that envelope full of bank-notes. As it is. 
they were all dropped at the infernal macco-table last 
night.” 

What, all ? ” says Sampson, 

“ Yes, all, with all the money I brought away from the 
city, and all the ready money I have left in the world. In 
the afternoon I played picquet with my cons — with a gen- 
tleman at "White’s — and he eased me of all the money I 
had about me. Eemembermg that there was still some 
money left here, unless you had fetched it, I came home 
and carried it back and left it at the macco-table, with 
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every shilling besides that belongs to me — and — great 
heaven, Sampson, whats the matter, man ? ” 

“It’s my luck, it's my usual luek," cries out the unfortu- 
nate chaplain, and fairly bursts into tears. 

*^What! You are not whimpering like a baby at the 
loss of a loan of a couple of hundred pounds ? " cries out 
Mr. Warrington, very fierce and angry. Leave the room, 
Gumbo ^ Confound you! why are you always poking your 
woolly head in at that door ? " 

Some one below wants to see master, with a little bill," 
says Mr. Gumbo 

‘•Tell him to go to Jericho !" roars out Mr. Warrington. 

Let me see nobody ! I am not at home, sir, at this hour 
of the morning ! " 

A murmur or two, a scufde is heard on the landing-place, 
and silence finally ensues. Mr. Warrington's scorn and 
anger are not diminished by this altercation. He turns 
round savagely upon unhappy Sampson, who sits with his 
head buried in his breast. 

'^Hadn't you better take a bumper of brandy to keep 
your spirits up, Mr. Sampson ? " he asks. “ Hang it, man I 
don't be snivelling like a "woman ! " 

Oh, it's not me 1 " says Sampson, tossing his head. I 
am used to it, sir." 

^‘^ot you! Who then ? Are you crying because some- 
body else IS hurt, pray?" asks Mr Warrington. 

^•Yes, sii ! ” says the chaplain, with some spirit; be- 
cause somebody else is hurt, and through my fault. I have 
lodged for many years in London with a bootmaker, a very 
honest man • and, a few days since, having a perfect reli- 
ance upon — upon a friend who had promised to accommo- 
date me with a loan — I borrowed sixty pounds from my 
landlord which he was about to pay to his own. I can't 
get the money. My poor landlord's goods will be seized 
for rent : his wife and dear young children will be turned 
mto the street; and this honest family will be ruined 
through my fault. But, as you say, Mr. Warrington, I 
ought not to snivel like a woman. I will remember that 
you helped me once, and will bid you farewell, sir." 

And, taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chaplain walked 
out of the room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to say, 
burst out of Harry's lips at this sudden movement of the 
chaplain's. He was in such a passion with himself, with 
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circumstances, vrith. all round about Mm, that lie 

scarce knew where to turn, or what he said. Sampson 
heard the savage laughter, and then the voice of Harry 
calling from the stairs. Sampson, Sampson ! hang you ! 
come back ' It's a mistake ! I beg your pardon ! ” But 
the chaplain was cut to the soul, and walked on. Harry 
heard the door of the stieet as the parson slammed it. It 
thumped on his own breast. He entered his room, and sank 
back on Ms luxurious chair there. He was Prodigal, amongst 
the swine — his foul remorses; they had tripped him up, and 
were wallowing over him. Gambling, extravagance, de- 
bauchery, dissolute life, reckless companions, dangerous 
women — they were all upon him in a herd, and were 
trampling upon the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and 
had some fight left in him. Dashing the filthy importu- 
nate brutes aside, and, as it were, kicking his ugly remem- 
brances away from him, Hr. Warrington seized a great 
glass of that fire-water which he had recommended to poor 
humiliated Parson Samxjson, and. flinging off his fine 
damask lobe, rang for the trembling Gumbo, and ordered 
his coat. ‘"Xot that!*^ roars he, as Gumbo brings him a 
fine green coat with plated buttons and a gold cord. A 
plain suit — the plainer the better ! The black clothes.” 
And Gumbo brings the mourning-coat which Ms master had 
discarded for some months past. 

Mr. Harry then takes : — 1, his fine new gold watch ; 2, 
his repeater (that which he had bought for Hetty), which 
he puts into his other fob ; 3, his necklace, which he had 
purchased for Theo ; 4, his rings, of which my gentleman 
must have half-a-dozen at least (with the exception of his 
grandfather's old seal ring, which he kisses and lays down 
on the pincushion again) ; o, his three gold snuffboxes ; and 
6, his jjurse, knitted by his mother, and containing three 
shillings and sixpence and a pocket-piece brought from Vir- 
ginia : and, putting on his hat, issues from his door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Kuff, his landlord, who 
bows and cringes and puts mto his honor’s hand a strip of 
paper a yard long. “ Much obliged if Mr. Warrington will 
settle. Mrs. Puff has a large account to make up to-day.” 
Mrs. Puff is a milliner. Mr. Puff is one of the head-waiters 
and aides-de-camp of Mr. Mackreth, the proprietor of 
White’s Club. The sight of the landlord does not add to 
the lodger’s good humor, 
von. I. — 28 
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Perhaps his honor will have the kindness to settle the 
little account ? asks Mr. Eulf. 

“ Of eoiiise I will settle the account,” says Harry, glumly 
looking down over Mr. Eult^s head from the stair above 
him. 

•• Perhaps Mr. Warrington will settle it now ? ” 

Xo, sir, I will not settle it now I'' says Mr. Warrington, 
bullying forward. 

l*m very — very much in want of money, sir,” pleads 
the voice under him. Mrs. Euif is — ” 

Hang you, sir, get out of the way I ” cries Mr. Warring- 
ton, ferociously, and driving Mr. Eutf backward to the wall, 
sending him almost topsy-turvy down his own landing, he 
tramps down the stair, and walks foith into Bond Street. 

The Guards were at exercise at the Hinges Mews at Char- 
ing Cross as Harry passed, and he heard their drums and 
fifes, and looked m at the gate, and saw them at drill. “ I 
can shoulder a musket at any rate,” thought he to himself 
gloomily, as he strode on. He crossed St. Martin’s Lane 
(where he transacted some business), and so made his way 
into Long Acre, and to the bootmakei’s house where friend 
Sampson lodged. The woman of the house said Mr. Samp- 
son was not at home, but had promised to be at home at 
one ; and, as she knew Mr Warrington, showed him up to 
the parson’s apartments, 'where he sat down, and, for want 
of occupation, tried to read an unfinished sermon of the 
chaplain’s. The subject was the Prodigal Son. Mr. Harry 
did not take very accurate cognizance of the sermon. 

Presently he heard the landlady’s shrill voice on the 
stair, pursuing somebody who ascended, and Sampson 
rushed into the room, followed bj' the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson started, and the landlady 
stopped. Absorbed in her own domestic cares, she had doubt- 
less forgot that a visitor was awaiting her lodger. There’s 
only thirteen pound in the house, and he will be here at one, 
I tell you I ” she was bawling out, as she pursued her victim. 

Hush, hush ! my good creature ! ” cries the gasping 
chaplain, pointing to Harry, who rose from the window- 
seat. Don’t you see Mr Warrington? I’ve business 
with him — most important business. It will be all right, 
I tell you!” And he soothed and coaxed Mrs. Landlady 
out of the room, with the crowd of anxious little ones hang- 
ing at her coats. 

“ Sampson, I have come to ask your pai-don again,” says 
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'Mt Warrington, rising up. -Vshat I said to-dav to vou 
was very cruel and unjust, and unlike a gentleman.'’ 

^ot a word inore^ sii,” ^ays tlie other, coldly and sadly. 
Lowing and scarcely pressing tlie hand which Plariy offered 
him. 

I see you are still angiy wiih me.” Harry continues. 

“Xay. sir, an apology is an apology. A man of my 
station can ask for no more from one oi yours. Xo doubt 
you did not mean to give me pain. And what if you did ? 
And you are not the only one of the family who" lias/’ he 
said, as he looked piteously round the room. " I wish I had 
never known the name of Esmond or Castlewood.” he con- 
tinues; •'‘'or that place yonder of w’hich the picture hangs 
over my fireplace, and wdiere I have buried myself these 
long, long years. Hy lord, vour cousin took a fmicy to me, 
said he would make my fortune, has ke])t me as his dependant 
till fortune has passed by me. and iio^v refuses me mv due.*’ 

“How do you mean your due, Mr. Sampson?"” asks 
Harry. 

I mean three years' salary ivhich he ow^es me as Chap- 
lain of Castlew'ood. tSeeing you could give me no money, I 
w’eut to his lordship this morning, and asked Mm. I fell 
on my knees, and asked him, sir. But his lordship had 
none. He gave me civil w^ords. at least (saving your pres- 
ence, Mr. Warrington), but no money — that is, five 
guineas, wdiich he declared was all he had, and which I 
took. But what are five guineas amongst so many ? Oh, 
those poor little children ! those poor little children ! ” 

^‘Lord Castlewoocl said he had no money?” cries out 
Harry. “ He won eleven hundred pounds, yesterday, of me 
at piquet — which I paid him out of this pocket-book.” 

dare say, sir — I dare say, sir. One can’t believe a 
word his lordship says, sir,” says ^Ir. Sampson j but I am 
tMnking of execution in this "house and ruin upon these 
poor folks to-morrow.” 

“That need not happen,” says Mr. Wariington. “Here 
are eighth" guineas, Sampson. As far as they go, God help 
you ^ ’Tis all I have to give you. I wish to my heart I 
could give more as I promised ; but you did not come at 
the light time, and I am a poor devil now until I get my 
remittances from Virginia.” 

The chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, and turned 
quite white. He flung himself down on his knees and seized 
Harry’s hand. 
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Great powers^ sir !” says lie, ^^are yon a guardian angel 
fcliat heaven hath sent me ? You quarrelled with my tears 
this morning, Mr. Warrington. I can’t help now. 

They burst, sir, from a grateful heart. A rock of stone 
would pour them forth, sir, b'efore such goodness as yours 
May heaven eternally bless you, and give you prosperity ! 
May my unworthy prayers be heard in your behalf, my 
friend, my best benefactor ! May — ” 

«Nay, nay! get up, friend — get up, Sampson! says 
Harry, whom the chaplain’s adulation and fine phrases 
rather annoyed. “ I am glad to have been able to do you a 
service — sincerely glad. There — there! Don’t be on your 

knees to me!” „ . i A t • 

'^To heaven who sent you to me, sir ! ” cries the chaplain. 

« Mrs. Weston ! Mrs. Weston 1 ” 

«What is it, sir?” says the landlady instantly, who, 
indeed, had been at the door the whole time. «'We are 
saved, Mrs. Weston ! We are saved! ” cries the chaplam. 

Kneel, kneel, woman, and thank our benefactor I Eaise 
your innocent voices, children, and bless him I” A univer- 
sal whimper arose round Harry, which the chaplain led off, 
whilst the young Virginian stood, simpering and well 
pleas^ in the midst of this congregation. They wovZd 
worship, do what he might. One of the children, not under- 
standing the kneeling order, and standing up, the mother 
fetched her a slap on the ear, crying, ^^ Drat it, Jane, kneel 
down, and bless the gentleman, I tell ’ee ! ” . . . We leave 
them performing this sweet benedictory service. Mr. Harry 
walks off from Long Acre, forgetting almost the griefs of the 
former four or five days, and tingling with the conscious- 
ness of having done a good action. 

The young woman with whom Gumbo had be en e onvers- 
ing On that evening when Harry drove up from White’s to 
h& lbcigiiig, was Mrs. Molly, from Oakhurst, the attendant 
of the ladies there. Wherever that fascinating Gumbo 
he lefe friends and admirers in the servants’-hall. I 

evening he and Mrs. 
Iffoilj h^feybed a walk tc^ether, and they were perform- 
ing the ^ iaaiabie eourtasies incident upon ;^hen 

Gumbo’s e«eitip,'and put an eiid to M 

whisperings and '#hat not. ' - , r - ^ 

Yor many ho^ jesn Wetoesday, on Thni^ji on Yriday, 
a liitie WrothamV* 

house, in Hill Street her muter and sister wislffulfy wa 
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ing her. She would not go out. They knew whom she 
was expecting. He passed the door once, and she might 
have thought he was coming but he did not. He went into 
a neighboring house. Fapa had never told the girls of 
the piesents which Hairy had sent, and only whispered 
a word or two to their mother regarding his cpiarrel with 
the young Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an opera of Mr. Handel’s, 
and papa brought home tickets for the gallery. Hetty 
went this evening. The change would do her good, Theo 
thought, and — and, perhaps there might be Somebody 
amongst the fine company : but Somebody was not there ; 
and Mr. Handers fine music fell blank upon the jjoot child. 
It might have been Signor Bononcini’s, and she would have 
scarce known the difference. 

As the children are undressing, and taking off those 
smart new satin sacks in which they appeared at the Opera, 
looking so fresh and so pietty amongst all the tawdry rouged 
folk, Theo remarks how very sad and woebegone Mrs. Molly, 
their maid, appears. Theo is always anxious when other 
people seem in tiouble ; not so Hetty, now, who is suffer- 
ing, poor thing, from one of the most selfish maladies which 
ever visit mortals. Have you ever been amongst insane 
people, and remarked how they never, never think of any 
but themselves ? 

What is the matter, Molly ? ” asks kind Theo : and, 
indeed, Molly has been longing to tell her young ladies. 

Oh, Miss Theo ! Oh, Miss Hetty ! ” she says. How ever 
can I tell you ? Mr. Gumbo have been here, Mr. Warring- 
ton’s colored gentleman. Miss; and he says Mr. Warrington 
have been took by two bailiffs this evening, as he comes 
out of Sir Miles Warrington’s house, three doors off.” 

Silence ! ” ciies Theo, quite sternly. Who is it that 
gives those three shrieks ? It is Mrs. Molly, who chooses 
to scream, because Miss Hetty has fallen fainting from her 
chair. 



CHAPTER XLY. 

IN WHICH HARRY FINDS TWO UNCLES. 

E have all of ns, 
no doubt, bad a 
fine experience of 
tbe world, and a 
vast variety of 
characters have 
passed under our 
eyes ; but there is 
one sort of men 
—not an uncom- 
mon object of 
satire in novels 
and plays — of 
whom I confess 
to have met i with 
scarce any 
mens at sdl in my 
intercourse with 
this sinful man- 
kind. I. mean 
mere religious hypocrites, preaching forever and not 
believing a word of their own sermons v infidels in broad 
brims and sables, expounding, exhorting, comminating, 
blessing without any faith in their' own paradise, or fear 
psmdenioiiinm. Look at those candid troope^ 
hobhaa]^ clumping to chnreh on a Sunday evening ; those - 
rustling maid-servants in their ribbons whom the young 
apprentices follow; those little regiments of schoofteys; 
those trim young maidens and staid matrons, m^Chin^'^th 
their glistening prayer-books, as the chapel bell ^inks yon- 
der (passing Ebenezer, very likely, where the congregation 
of umbrellas, great bonnets, and pattens,, is by this time 
assembled under the fiarihg gas-iamps). Look at those ! 
How many of them are hypocrites, "SiMk you ? Very likely 
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the maid-servaiit is tliinkiiig of her sweetheart : the grocer 
is casting about how he can buy that parcel of sugar, and 
whether the County Bank will take any more of his paper : 
the head schoolboy is e<jiiiiiiig Latin verses for Monday’s 
exercise : the young scapegrace remembers that after this 
ser'^uce and sermon there will be papa's exposition at home, 
but that there will be pie for supper : the clerk who calls 
out the psalm has his daughter iii trouble, and drones 
through his responses scarcely awai^e of their meaning ; the 
verv moment the parson hides his face on his cushion, he 
may be thinking of that bill which is coming due on 
Monday These people are not heavenly-mmded ; they are 
of the world, worldly, and have not yet got their feet off of 
it ; but they are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have their 
religion in some handy mental lock-up, as it were, — a valu- 
able medicine to be taken in ill health ; and a man adminis- 
ters his nostrum to his neighbor, and recommends his 
private cure for the other's complaint. My dear madam, 
you have spasms ? Tou will find these drops infallible ! ” 
You have been taking too much wine, my good sir ? By 
this pill you may defy any evil consequences from too 
much wiiie, and take your bottle of port daily ” Of spirit- 
ual and bodily physic, who are more fond and eager dis- 
pensers than women ? And we know that, especially a 
hundred years ago, every lady in the country had her still- 
room, and her medicine-chest, her pills, powders, potions, 
for all the village round. 

My Lady Warrington took charge of the consciences and 
the digestions of her husband’s tenants and family. She had 
the faith and health of the servants’-hall in keejiing 
Heaven can tell whether she knew how to doctor them 
rightly : but, was it pill or doctrine, she administered one 
or the other with equal belief in her own authority, and 
her disciples swallowed both obediently. She believed her- 
self to be one of the most virtuous, self-denying, wise, 
learned women in the world ; and, dinning this opinion per- 
petually into the ears of all round about her, succeeded in 
bringing not a few persons to join in her persuasion.. 

At Sir Miles’s dinner there was so fine a sideboard of 
plate, and such a number of men in livery, that it required 
some presence of mind to perceive that the beer was of the 
smallest which the butler brought round in the splendid 
tankard, and that there was but one 30int of mutton on the 
grand silver dish. ^Yhen Sir Miles called the king’s health, 
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and smacked Ins jolly lips over Ms wine, lie eyed it and the 
company as if the liquor was ambrosia. He asked Harry 
■\YaiTington whether they had port like that in Virginia ? 
He said that was nothing to the wdne Harry should taste m 
Norfolk. He praised the wine so, that Harry almost be- 
lieved it was good, and winked into his own glass, trymg to 
see some of the merits which his uncle perceived in the 
ruby nectar. 

Just as we see in many a well regulated family of this 
present century, the Warringtons had their two paragons. 
Of the two grown daughters, the one was the greatest 
beauty, the other the greatest genius and angel of any 
young lady then alive, as Lady Warrington told Harry. 
The eldest, the beauty, was engaged to dear Tom Claypool, 
the fond mother informed her Cousin Harry in confidence. 
But the second daughter, the genius and angel, was forever 
set upon our young friend to improve his wits and morals. 
She sang to him at the harpsichord — rather out of tune 
for an angel, Harry thought ; she was ready with advice, 
instruction, conversation — with almost too much instruc- 
tion and advice, thought Harry, who would have far pre- 
ferred the society of the little cousin who reminded him of 
Fanny Mountain at home. But the last-mentioned young 
maiden after dinner retired to her nursery commonly. 
Beauty went off on her own avocations ; mamma had to 
attend to her poor, or write her voluminous letters ; papa 
dozed in his arm-chair; and the genius remained to keep 
her young cousin company. 

The calm of the house somehow pleased the young man, 
and he liked to take refuge there, away from the riot and 
dissipation in which he ordinarily lived. Certainly no wel- 
come could be kinder than that which he got. The doors 
were opened to him at all hours. If Flora was not at home, 
Dora was ready to receive him. Ere many days’ acquaint- 
ance, he and his little Cousin Miles had been to have a 
galloping-match in the park, and Harry, who was kind and 
generous to every man alive who came near him, had in 
view the purchase of a little horse for his cousin, far better 
than that which the boy rode, when the circumstances 
occurred which brought all our poor Harry’s coaches and 
horses to a sudden break-down. 

Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined Virginia to 
be an island, the lajilies were much better instructed in 
geography, and anxious to hear from Harry all about his 
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home and his native country. He, on his part, was not 
averse to talk about it. He described to them the length 
and breadth of his estate ; the rivers which it coasted 5 the 
produce which it bore. He had had with a friend a little 
practice ot surveying in his boyhood He made a map of 
his county with some line towns here and there, vhich, in 
truth, were but log huts (but, for the honor of his country, 
he was desirous that they should wear as handsome a look 
as possible^. Here was Potomac; here was James iiver: 
here were the wharves whence his mother's ships and tobac- 
co were brought to the sea. In truth, the estate was as 
large as a county. He did not brag about the place over- 
much. To see the handsome young fellow, in a fine suit of 
velvet and silver-lace, making his draught, pointing out this 
hill and that forest or town, you might have imagined him 
a travelling prince describing the lealms of the q^ueen his 
mother. He almost fancied himself to be so at times. He 
had miles, where gentlemen in England had acres Xot 
only Dora listened, but the beauteous Flora bowed her fair 
head and heard him with attention. Why, what was young 
Tom Claypool, their brother baronet's son in Xorfolk, with 
his great boots, his great voice, and his heirdom to a poor 
five thousand acres, compared to this young American 
prince and charming stranger? Angel as she was, Dora 
began to lose her angelic temper, and to twit Flora for a 
flirt. Claypool, in his red waistcoat, would sit dumb before 
the splendid Hany in his ruffles and laces, talking of 
March and Chesterfield, SelwjTi and Bolingbroke, and the 
whole company of macaronies. Mamma began to love 
Harry more and more as a son. She was anxious about 
the spiritual welfare of those poor Indians, of those poor 
negroes in Virginia. What could she do to help dear 
Madam Esmond (a precious woman, she knew ! ) in the good 
work ? She had a serious butler and housekeeper ; they 
were delighted with the spiritual behavior and sweet 
musical gifts of Gumbo. 

^^Ah! Harry, Harry! you have been a sad wild boy ^ 
Why did you not come sooner to us, sir, and not lose your 
time amongst the spendthrifts and the vain world ? But 
'tis not yet too late. We must reclaim thee, dear Harry I 
Musn’t we. Sir Miles ? Mustn’t we, Dora ^ Mustn’t we, 
Floral” 

The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. They will 
reclaim the dear prodigal. It is which shall reclaim him 
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most. Dora sits by and watches Mora As for mamma, 
when the girls are away, she talks to him more and more 
seriously, more and more tenderly. She will be a mother 
to him in the absence of his own admirable parent. She 
gives him a hymn-book, She kisses him on the forehead. 
She is actuated by the purest love, tenderness, religious re- 
gard, towards her dear, wayward, wild, amiable nephew. 

While these sentimentalities were going on, it is to be 
presumed that Mr. Warrington kept his own counsel about 
liis attairs out-of-doors, which we have seen were in the very 
worst condition. He who had been favored by Fortune for 
so many weeks was suddenly deserted by her, and a few 
days had served to kick down all his heaii of winnings. 
Do we say that my Lord Castlewood, his own kinsman, had 
dealt unfairly by the young Virginian, and in the course of 
a couple of afternoons^ closet practice had robbed him? 
We would insinuate nothing so disrespectful to his lordship’s 
character , but he had won from Harry every shilling which 
properly belonged to him, and would have played him for 
his reversion, but that the young man flung up his hands 
when he saw himself so far beaten, and declared that he 
must continue the battle no more. Eemembering that there 
still remained a spar out of the wreck, as it were — that 
portion which he had set aside for poor Sampson — Harry 
ventured it at the gaming-table ; but that last resource went 
down along with the rest of Harry’s possessions, and Fort- 
une fluttered off in the storm, leaving the luckless adven- 
turer almost naked on the shore. 

When a man is young and generous and hearty, the loss 
of money scarce afflicts him. Harry would sell his horses 
and carnages, and diminish his of life. If he wanted 
immediate supplies of money, would not his Aunt Bernstein 
be his banker, or his kinsman who had won so much from 
him, or his kind Uncle Warrington and Lady Warrington 
who were always talking virtue and benevolence, and de- 
claring that they loved him as a son ? He would call upon 
these, or any one of them whom he might choose to favor, 
at his leisure ; meanwhile, Sampson’s story of his landlord’s 
distress touched the young gentleman, and, in order to raise 
a hasty supply for the clergyman, he carried off all his 
tiinkets to a certain pawnbroker’s shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Xow this broker was a relative or partner of that very 
Mr. Sparks of Tavistock Street from whom Harry had 
purchased — purchased did we say? — no; taken the trink- 
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ets 'vvMcli he had intended to present to his Oakhnrst 
friends : and it chanced that ]Vrr. Sparks came to visit his 
brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warrington had dis- 
posed of his goods. Eecognizing immediately the little 
enamelled diamond-handled repeater which he had sold 
to the Fortunate Yoiitli, the 3eweller broke out into ex- 
pressions regarding Harry which I will not mention here, 
being already accused of siieaking much too plainly. A 
gentleman who is acquainted with a pawnbroker, we may 
be sure has a bailitf or two amongst his acquaintances ; and 
those bailiffs have followers who, at the bidding of the im- 
partial Law, ^vill touch with equal hand the fiercest cap- 
tain’s epaulet or the finest macaroni’s shoulder. The very 
gentlemen who had seized upon Lady Maria at Tunbridge 
were set upon her cousin in London. They easily learned 
from the garrulous G-uinbo that his honor was at Sir Miles 
Warrington’s house in Hill Street, and whilst the black was 
courting Mrs. Lambert's maid at the adjoining mansion, Mr. 
Costigan and his assistant lay in wait for poor Harry, who 
was enjoying the delights of intercourse with a virtaious 
family-circle assembled round his aunt’s table. Xever had 
Uncle Miles been more cordial, never had Aunt Warrington 
been more gracious, gentle, and affectionate ; Flora looked 
unusually lovely, Dora had been more than ordinarily amia- 
ble. At parting, my lady gave him both her hands, and 
called benedictions from the ceiling down upon him. Papa 
had said in his most jovial manner, ^*Hang it, nephew! 
when I was thy age I should have kissed two such fine girls 
as Do and Flo ere this, and my own flesh and blood, too ! 
Dont tell me I I should, my Lady Warrington’ OcltVs-fish! 
’tis the boy blushes, and not the girls I I think — I suppose 
they are used to it. He, he I ” 

Papa ! ” cry the virgins. 

“ Sir Miles I says the august mother at the same instant. 

“ There, there ! ” says papa. A kiss won’t do no harm, 
and won’t tell no tales, will it, Xephew Harry ? ” I sup- 
pose, during the utterance of the above three brief phrases, 
the harmless little oscillatory operation has taken place, 
and blushing Cousin Harry has touched the damask cheek 
of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes downstairs with his uncle, mamma makes a 
speech to the girls, looking, as usual, up to the ceilmg, and 
saying, ^^'SMiat precious qualities your poor dear cousin 
has ! What shrewdness mingled with his simplicity, and 
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what a fine genteel manner, though upon mere worldly 
elegance 1 set little store. What a dreadtul pity to think 
that such a vessel should ever he lost ! We must rescue 
him; my loves. We must take him away from those wicked 
companions, and those honible Castlewoods — not that I 
would speak ill of my neighbors. But I shall hope, I shall 
pray, that he may be lescued from his evil courses ! ” And 
again Lady Warrington eyes the cornice in a most determined 
manner, as the girls wistfully look towards the door behind 
which their interesting cousin has just vanished. 

His uncle will go down stairs with him. He calls, God 
bless you, my boy!” most affectionately: he presses Har- 
ry’s hand, and lepeats his valuable benediction at the door. 
As it closes, the light from the hall within having sufBi- 
ciently illuminated IMr. Warrington’s face and figure, two 
gentlemen, who have been standing on the opposite side of 
the way, advance rapidly, and one of them takes a strip of 
paper out of his pocket, and, putting his hand upon Mr. 
Warrington’s shoulder, declares him his prisoner. A hack- 
ney-coach is in attendance, and poor Harry goes to sleep in 
Chancery Lane. 

Oh, to think that a Virginian prince’s back should be 
slapped by a ragged bailiff’s follower 1 — that Madam Es- 
mond’s son should be m a sponging-house in Cursitor 
Street ! I do not envy our young prodigal his rest on that 
dismal night. Let us hit him now he is down, my beloved 
young friends Let us imagine the stings of remorse keep- 
ing him wakefrd on his dingy pillow; the horrid jollifica- 
tions of other hardened inmates of the place ringing in his 
ears from the room hard by, where they sit boozing ; the 
rage and shame and discomfiture. No pity on him, I say, 
my honest young gentlemen, for yow, of course, have never 
indulged in extravagance or folly, or paid the reckoning of 
remorse. 



CHAPTEE XLYI. 


CHAINS ANI> SLAYERY- 

EMOESE for past misdeeds 
and follies Harry sincerely 
felt, when he found himself 
a prisoner in that dismal 
lock-np house, and wrath 
and annoyance at the idea 
of being subjected to the 
indignity of arrest j but the 
present unpleasantry he felt 
sure could only be moment- 
ary. He had- twenty friends 
who would release him from 
his confinement; to which 
of them should he apply ? 
was the question. Mr. 
Draper, the man of busi- 
ness, who had been so 
obsequious to him : his kind 
uncle the baronet, who had offered to make his house 
Harry’s home, who loved him as a son : his Cousin Castle- 
wood, who had won such large sums from him : his noble 
friends at the Chocolate-House, his good Aunt Bernstein — 
any of these Harry felt sure would give him a help in his 
trouble, though some of the relatives, perhaps, might ad- 
minister to him a little scolding for his imprudence. The 
main point was, that the matter should be transacted quiet- 
ly, for Mr. Warrington was anxious that as few as possible 
of the public should know how a gentleman of his prodi- 
gious importance had been subject to such a vulgar process 
as an arrest. 

A pretty sensation my arrest must have created at the 
club ! ” thought Harry. I suppose that Mr. Selwyn will 
be cutting all sorts of Jokes about my misfortune, plague 
take him 1 Everybody round the table will have heard of it, 
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March will tremble about the bet I lidve with him; and, 
iaith; 'twill be difficult to him when I lose. They will 
all be setting iqi a whoop ol congratulation at the Savage, 
as they call me, being taken prisonei. How shall I ever be 
able to appear in the world again ^Miom shall I ask to 
come to my helj)? Xo/’ thought he. with his mingled 
acuteness and simplicity, I will not send in the first in- 
stance to any of my relations or my noble friends at T\"hite's 
I will have Sampson's eomisel. He has often been in a 
similar predicament, and will know how to advise me/' 
Accordingly, as soon as the light of dawn appeared, after an 
almost intolerable delay — fox it seemed to Harry as if the 
sun had forgotten to visit Ciirsitor Street in his rounds that 
morning — and as soon as the inmates of the house of bond- 
age were stirring, Mr. Warrington desj)atched a messenger 
to his friend in Long Acre, acquainting the chaplain with 
the calamity ]ust befallen him, and beseeching his reverence 
to give him the henetit of his advice and consolation 

!Mi*. WaiTingtoii did not know, to be sure, that to send 
such a message to the parson was as if he said, I am fallen 
amongst the lions. Come down, my dear friend, into the 
pit with me.*’ Harry very likely thought Sampson’s difficul- 
ties were over ; or, more likely still, was so much engrossed 
with his own affairs and perxdexities, as to bestow little 
thought upon his neighbor’s. Having sent off his missive 
the captive's mind was somewhat more at ease, and he 
condescended to call for breakfast, which was brought to 
him presently The attendant, who served him with his 
morning repast, asked him whether he would order dinner, 
or take his meal at Mrs. Bailiff’s table with some other 
gentlemen ? Ho. Mr. Warrington would not order dinner 
He should quit the place before dinner-time, he informed 
the chamberlain who waited on him in that grim tavern 
The man went away, thinking no doubt that this was nof 
the first young gentleman who had announced that he was 
going away ere two hours were over “Well, if your honor 
does stay, there is good beef and carrot at two o’clock,” says 
the sceptic, and closes the door on Mr. Harry and his soli- 
tary meditations. 

Harry’s messenger to Mr. Sampson brought back a mes- 
sage from that gentleman to say that he would be with his 
patron as soon as might be : but ten o’clock came, eleven 
o’clock, noon, and no Sampson. Ho Sampson arrived, but 
about twelve, Gumbo, with a portmanteau of his master’s 
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olotlies. vrho flung himself, roaring with grief, at Hairy’s 
feet : and with a thousand tows of fidelity, expressed him- 
self ready to die, to sell himself into slavery over again, to 
do anything to rebcue hib beloved Master Hairy from this 
calamitous position. Harry was touched with the lad’s 
expressions of aifection. and told hiin to get up from the 
ground where he was grovelling on ins knees, embracing his 
master's “ All you have to do, sir, is to give me my clothes 
to dress, and to hold your tongue about this business. 
IMind you, not a w’ord, sir, about it to anybody ! " says Mr. 
'Warrington, severely. 

•^Oh, no, sir, never to nobod5"!’' says Gumbo, looking 
most solemnly, and proceeded to dress his master carefully, 
who had need of a change and a toilet after his yester- 
day’s sudden capture and nig'ht s dismal rest. Accordingly 
Gumbo flung a dash of powder in Hairy's hair, and aiiayed 
his master carefully and elegantly, so that he made hir. 
Warrington look as flue and s^dendid as if he had been 
stepping into his chair to go to St. James’s. 

Indeed, all that love and servility could do Mr. Gumbo 
faithfully did for his master, for whom he had an extreme 
regal d and attachment. But there were certain things 
beyond Gumbo's power. He could not undo things which 
weie done already; and he could not help lying and excus- 
ing himself when 2>ressed upon points disagreeable to him- 
self 

As for swearing not to say a word about his master’s ar- 
rest — such an oath as that was im^iossible to keep, for, 
with a heart full of grief indeed, but with a tongue that 
never could cease wagging, bragging, joking, and lying, Mr. 
Gumbo had announced the woeful circumstance to a pro- 
digious number of his acfxuaintances alieady, chiefly gentle- 
men of the shoulder-knot and w^oisted lace. We have seen 
how he carried the news to Colonel Lambert’s and Lord 
Wrotham’s servants : he had proclaimed it at the footman’s 
(dub to which he belonged, and which was frequented by 
the gentlemen of some of the first nobility. He had subse- 
quently condescended to jiartake of a mug of ale in Sir 
Miles Warrington’s butler’s room, and there had repeated 
and embellished the story. Then he had gone off to Mar 
dam Bernstein’s peoifle, wutli some of vrhom he was on 
terms of affectionate intercourse, and had informed that 
domestic circle of his giief : and, his master being captured, 
and there being no earthly call for hia personal services 
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that evening. Gumbo had stepped up to Lord Castle'wood^s, 
and informed the gentry there of the incident v^hich had 
lust come to pass. So when, laying his hand on his heart, 
and with gushing hoods of tears, Gumbo says, in reply to 
his mas ter injunction, Oh, no, master ! nebber to no- 
body I ” we are in a condiction to judge of the degree of 
credibility which ought to be given to the lad’s statement. 

The black had long completed his master’s toilet : the 
dreary breakfast was over . slow as the hours went to the 
prisoner, still they ivere jiassing one after another, but no 
Sampson came in accordance with the promise sent in the 
morning. At length, some time after noon, there arrived, 
not Sampson, but a billet from him, sealed with a moist 
wafer, and with the ink almost yet wet. The unlucky di- 
vine’s letter ran as follows : 

“Oh, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a at the command 

and in the. behalf of his pation ! You did not know, sir, to what you 
were subjecting me, did you ? Else, if I was to go to prison, vhy did 
I not shaie yours, and why am I in a lock-up house thiee doois off? 

“ Yes. Such IS the fact. As I was hastening to you. knowing lull 
well the danger to which I was subject: — but what dangei will I not 
affront at the call of such a benefactor as Mr. Warrington hath been to 
— I was seized by two villains who had a wiit against me, and 
who have lodged me ac Kaboth’s hard by, and so close to youi honour, 
that we could almost hear each otliei across the garden-walls of the 
respective liouses where we aie confined. 

“ I had much and of impoitance to say, which I do not care to write 
down in paper, regaiding your affairs. May they mend ! May my 
cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the prayer of 

“ Your honoured afflicted Chaplain m Ordinary, 

“ T. S. ” 

And now, as Mr. Sampson refuses to speak, it will be our 
duty to acquaint the reader with those matters whereof the 
poor chaplain did not care to discourse on paper. 

Gumbo’s loquacity had not reached so far as Long Acre, 
and Mr. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of his patron’s 
calamity until he received Hairy’s letter and messenger 
from Chancery Lane. The divine was still ardent with 
gratitude for the service Mr. Warrington had just conferred 
on him, and eager to find some means to succor his dis- 
tressed patron. He knew what a large sum Lord Castle- 
wood had won from his cousin, had dined in company with 
his lordship on the day before, and now ran to Lord Cas- 
tlewood’s house, with a hope of arousing him to some pity 
for Mr. Warrington. Sampson made a very eloquent and 
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touching speech to Lord Cabtlewood about his kinsman’s 
misfortune; and spoke with a real kindness and sympathy, 
which, however, failed to touch the nobleman to whom he 
addressed himself. 

!My lord peevishly and euitly put a stop to the chaplain^s 
passionate pleading. Did I not tell you, t^vo days since, 
when you came for money, that I was as poor as a beggar, 
Samjjsou/’ said Ins loidslnp, *• and lias anybody left me a 
fortune since ? The little sum I won from my cousin was 
swallowed up by others. I not only can’t help Mr. Wai> 
rington, but, as I pledge you my word, not being in the least 
aware of his calamity, I had 2>ositively written to him this 
morning to ask him to help meX And a letter to this effect 
did actually reach Mr. Warrington from his lodgings, 
whither it had been despatched by the penny-post. 

“ I must get him money, my lord. I know he had scarcely 
anything left in his pocket after relieving me Were I to 
pawn my cassock and bands, he must have money,” cried 
the chaiilaiii. 

“ Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your cassock, any- 
thing you please. Your enthusiasm does you credit,” said 
my lord ; and resumed the reading of his paper, whilst, in 
the deepest despondency, poor Sampson left him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had heard that the chaplain 
w^as with her brother, and conjectured what might be the 
subject on which they had been talking. She seized upon 
the parson as he issued from out his fruitless interview with 
my lord. She drew him into the dining-room • the strong- 
est marks of grief and sympathy were m her countenance. 
‘^Tell me, what is this has happened to Mr. Wariington ? ” 
she asked. 

Your ladyship, then, knows ? ” asked the chaplain. 

Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his servant 
brought the dreadful news last night?” asked my lady. 

We had it as we came from the opera — from my Lady 
Yarmouth’s box — my lord, my Lady Castlewood, and I.” 

“ His lordship, then, did know ?” continued Sampson. 

Benson told the news when we came from the playhouse 
to our tea,” repeats Lady Maria. 

The chaplain lost all x>atience and temper at such du- 
idicity. “ This is too bad,” he said, with an oath ; and he 
told Lady Maria of the conversation which he had just had 
with Lord Castlewood, and of the latter’s refusal to succor 
his cousin, after winning great sums of money from him, 
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aud, with much eloquence and feeling, of Mr. Warrington’s 
most generous behavior to himself. 

Then my Lady Maria broke out with a series of remarks 
regarding her own family, which were by no means compli- 
mentary to her own kith and kin. Although not accus- 
tomed to tell tiuth commonly, yet, when certain families 
fall out, it IS wonderful what a number of truths they will 
tell about one another. W ith tears, imprecations, I do not like 
to think how much stronger language, Lady Maria burst into 
a furious and impassioned tiiade, in which she touched ui:)on 
the history of almost all hei noble family. She compli- 
mented the men and the ladies alike , she shrieked out in- 
terrogatories to heaven, inquiring why it had made such — 
(never mind what names she called her brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, paients) ; and, emboldened with wa*ath, she 
dashed at her brothei \s librai^'-door, so shinll in her outcries, 
so fuiious in hei demeanor, that the alarmed cha]jlain, fear- 
ing the scene wdiich might ensue, made for the stieet. 

Mv lord, looking up from the book or other occupation 
which engaged him, regarded the furious woman with some 
surprise, and selected a good strong oath to fling at her, as 
it were, and cheek her onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous Maria 
could be. Afraid as she was ordinarily of her brother, she 
w’as not in a mood to be frightened now by any language of 
abuse or sarcasm at his command. 

So, my lord !” she called out ; you sit down with him 
in private to cai-ds, and pigeon him ! You get the poor boy's 
last shilling, and you won’t give him a guinea out of his own 
winmngs now he is penniless ! ” 

So that infernal chaplain has been telling tales ! ” says 
my lord 

Dismiss him do f Pay him his wages, and let him go, 
— he will be glad enough ! ” cries Maria. 

“ I keep him to marry one of my sisters, in case he is 
w'anted,” says Castle wood, glaring at her. 

What can the women be in a family where there are such 
men ? ” says the lady. 

Effectivement » says my lord, with a shrug of his 
shoulder. 

“ T\laat can we be, when onr fathers and brothers are 
what they are ? We are had enough, but what are you ? I 
neither have courage — no, nor honor, nor com- 
mon feeling. As your equals won’t play with you, my Lord 
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CastlewoocL you must takf- tins poor lad out ot Virginia, 
your oT^'u kiiwnifiu, and pigeon him I Oh ! it's a shame — a 
shamo ! 

‘■We are all playing our own gaine^ 1 sui>pose. Haven’t 
you played and won one. Maiia Is it you that are 
squeamish all of a sudden about the poor lad from Virginia ? 
Has 'Mv, Hany cried oft*, or has your ladyship got a better 
ofter cried my lord. ‘-If youwciii't have him, one of the 
Warrington girls will, I promise you : and the old Methodist 
woman in Hill Street will give him the choice of either. 
Are you a fool, Maria Esmon<l A greater fool, I mean, 
than in common ? *’ 

^•T should be a fool if I thought that either of my 
brothers could act like an honest man. Eugene ' said Maria. 

am a fool to expect that you will be other than you 
are, that if you find any relative in distress you will help 
him : that if you can meet with a victim you won’t fleece 
him.” 

'^Fleece him! Pbha ! What folly are you talking! 
Have you not seen, from the course which the lad has been 
running for months past, how he would end ? If I had not 
won his money, some other would * I never gi-udged thee 
thy little plans regarding him. Why shouldst thou fly in 
a passion, because I have -just put out my hand to take 
what he was offering to all the world? I reason with 
you, I don't know why, ^laria. You should be old enough 
to understand reason, at any rate. You think this money 
belonged of right to Lady Maria Warrington and her chil- 
dren ? I tell you that in three months more every shilling 
would have found its way to White's macco-table, and that 
it is much better spent in paying my debts. So much for 
your ladyship’s anger, and tears, and" menaces, and naughty 
language. See ’ I am a good brother, and repay them with 
reason and kind words.” 

My good brother might have given a little more than 
kind words to the lad from whom he had just taken hun- 
dreds,’* interposed the sister of this affectionate brother. 

Grreat heavens, Maria I Don’t you see that even out of 
this affair, unpleasant as it seems, a clever woman may 
make her advantage ” cries my lord. Maria said she failed 
to comprehend. 

As thus. I name no names ; I meddle in no person’s 
business, having quite enough to do to manage my own 
cursed affairs. But suppose I happen to know of a case in 
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another family T\"hicli may be applicable to ours It is this % 
A green young lad, of tolerable expectations, comes up from 
the country to his friends in town — never mind from what 
country 5 never mind to what town. An elderly female 
relative, who has been dragging her spinsterhood about 
these — how many years shall we say ? — extorts a promise 
of mariiage from my young gentleman, never mind on what 
conditions.” 

“ My lord, do you want to insult your sister as well as to 
injure your cousin ? ” asks Maria. 

My good child, did I say a single word about fleecing, or 
cheating, or pigeoning, or did I fly into a passion when you 
insulted me ? I know the allowance that must be made for 
your temper, and the natural folly of your sex. I say I 
treated you with soft words — I go on with my story. The 
elderly relative extracts a promise of marriage from the 
young lad, which my gentleman is (^uite unwilling to keep. 
No, he won't keep it. He is utterly tired of his elderly 
relative ; he will plead his mother’s refusal : he will do 
anything to get out of his promise.” 

‘•Yes ; if he was one of us Esmonds, my Lord Castlewood. 
But this IS a man of honor we are speaking of,” cried Maria, 
who, I suppose, admired truth in others, however little she 
saw it in her own family. 

“ I do not contradict either of my dear sister’s remarks. 
One of us would fling the promise to the winds, especially 
as it does not exist in writing.” 

“^ly lord ! ” gasps out Maiia. 

“Bah! I know all That little coup of Tunbridge was 
played by the Aunt Bernstein with excellent skill. The 
old woman is the best man of our family. While you were 
arrested, your boxes were searched for the Mohock’s letters 
to you. When you were let loose, the letters had disaj)- 
peared, and you said nothing, like a wise woman, as you 
are sometimes. You still hanker after your Cherokee. Soit. 
A woman of your mature experience knows the value of a 
husband. What is this little loss of two or three hundred 
pounds ? ” 

“ Not more than three hundred, my lord ^ ” interposes 
Maria. 

“ Eh ! never mind a hundred or two, more or less. What 
is this loss at cards ? A mere bagatelle I You are playing 
for a principality. You want your kingdom in Virginia ; 
and if you listen to my opinion, the little misfortune which 
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lias liappenerl to your s .vam i> a jnec'e of great good for- 
tune to you/' 

I don't understand you, my lord/" 

“ CV^s/ posalhJe ; but sit down, and I will exiilaiii what I 
mean in a manner suited to your caiiacity/* And so Maiia 
Esmond, v.'lio bad advanced to her brofber like a laging 
lion, now sat down at bis feet like a gentle lamb. 

Madame de Bernstein was not a little moved at the news 
of her nephew's arrest, wbicdi Mr. Gumbo brought to Clarges 
Stieet on the night of the calamity. She ^\ouldhave cross- 
examined the biackj and had further paiticulars respecting 
Harry's mishap ; but Mr. Gumbo, anxious to carry his intel- 
ligence to other quarters, had vanished when hei ladyship 
sent for him. Her temper was not imjjroved by the news, 
or by the sleejjless night which blie spent. I do not envy 
the dame de torn j[>aqyde w’ho played cards "with her, or the 
servant who liad to lie in her chamber. An arrest was an 
everyday occurrence, as she knew veiy well as a woman of 
the world. Into what difficulties had her scapegrace of a 
nephew fallen ? How mufh money should she be called 
upon to pay to release linn ? And had he run through -all 
Ins own ? " Provided lie had not committed himself very 
deeply, she was quite disposed to aid him. She liked even 
his extravagances and follies. He was the only being in 
the world on whom, for long, long years, that weary woman 
had been able to bestow a little natural affection. So, on 
their different beds, she and Harry were lying wakeful to- 
gether; and quite eai*ly in the morning the messengers 
which each sent forth on the same business may have 
crossed each other. 

Madam Bernstein's messenger was despatched to the 
chambers of her man of business, Mr. IDraper, with an 
order that Isli D. should ascertain for what sums Mr. War- 
rington had been arrested, and forthwith repair to the 
baroness. Draper's emissaries speedily found out that Mr. 
Warrington was locked up close beside them, and the 
amount of detainers against him so far. Were there other 
creditors, as no doubt there were, they would certainly 
close upon him when they were made acquainted with, his 
imprisonment. 

To Mr Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky presents, 
so mneh ; to the landlord in Bond Street, for board, fire, 
lodging, so much : these were at present the only claims 
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ai^ainst Mr 'Wariington, Mr. Draper found. He was ready, 
at a signal from lier ladyslnpr, to settle th.em at a moment 
Tlie iewellei's account ought especially to be paid, for Mr. 
Harry had acted most impmdently m taking goods from Mr. 
Spai'ks on credit and pledging them mth a pawnbroker. 
He inii&t have been under some immediate pressure loi 
money • intended to redeem the goods immediately, m^nt 
nothing but what was honorable, of course ; but the affair 
would have an ugly look, if made public, and had better be 
settled out of hand. There cannot be the least diiuciilty 
regarding a thousand pounds more or less, for a gentleman 
of ]^rr. Warrington’s rank and expectations,” said Madame 
de Bernstein. "^STot the least : her ladyship knew very well 
that there were funds belonging to Mr. Warrington, on 
which money could be at once raised with her ladyship’s 
guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with 
Messrs Amos ^ Mr. Harry might be back to dine with 
her at two, and to confound the people at the clubs, “who 
are no doubt rejoicing over his misfortunes,” said the com- 
passionate Mr Draper. 

But the baroness had other views. “I think, my good 
Mr. Draper,” she said, “that my young gentleman has sown 
wild oats enough ; and when he comes out of prison I 
should like him to come out clear and without any liabili- 
ties at aU. You are not aware of all his.” 

“No gentleman ever does tell all his debts, madam,” 
says Mr. Draper ; “ no one J ever had to deal with.” 

‘“There is one which the sill^" boy has contracted, and 
from which he ought to be released, Mr. Draper. You 
remember a little circumstance which occurred at Tunbridge 
Wells ill the autumn ^ About which I sent up my man 
Case to you ? ” 

“ When your ladyship pleases to recall it I remember it 
— not otherwise,” sa3"s Mr. Draper, with a bow. “A law- 
yer should be like a Popish confessor, — what is told him 
is a secret forever, and for everybody.” So we must not 
whisper Madam Bernstein’s secret to Mr Draper ; but the 
reader may perhaps guess it from the lawyer’s conduct sub- 
seq[uently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he would 
receive a summons ifoom the poor young prisoner in Cursi- 
tor Street, and waited for that invitation before he visited 
Mr. Warrington Six-and-thirtj" hours passed ere the invi- 
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tation came, during which period Harry passed the dreari- 
est two days which he ever rememuered to have spent. 

There was no lack of company in the lock-up house, the 
bailiff’s rooms were nearly alwaj's full ; but Hairy preferred 
the dingy solitude of his own room to the society round his 
lady's table, and it was only on the second day ot his arrest, 
and when his purse was emptied by the heavy" rharges of the 
place, that he made up his mind to ap^dy "to Mr. Draper. 
He despatched a letter then to the lawyer at the Temple, 
informing him of Ins plight, and desiring him, in an em- 
phatic postscript, not to say one word about the matter to 
his aunt, Madame de Bernstein. 

He had made up his mind not to apply to the old lady 
except at the very last extremity. She had treated him 
with so much kindness that he revolted from the notion of 
trespassing on her bounty, and for a while tried to please 
himself with the idea that he might get out of durance 
without her even knowing that any misfortune at all had 
befallen him. There seemed to him something humiliating 
in petitioning a woman for money. Xo ’ He would apply 
first to his male friends, all of whom might help him if 
they would. It had been his intention to send Sampson to 
one or other of them as a negotiator, had not the poor fel- 
low been captured on his way to succor his friend. 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have recourse to 
his own negro servant, who was kept on the trot all day 
between Temple Bar and the Court end of the town with 
letters for his unlucky master. Firstly, then, Harry sent 
off a most private and confidential letter to his kinsman, 
the Eight Honorable the Earl of Castlewood, saying how 
he had been cast into prison, and begging Castlewood to 
lend him the amount of the debt. Please to keep my 
application, and the cause of it, a profound secret from the 
dear ladies,” wrote poor Harry. 

“Was ever anythmg so unfortunate ? ” wrote back Lord 
Castlewood, in reply. “I suppose you have not got my 
note of yesterday ? It must be lying at your lodgings, 
where — I hope in heaven ! — you will soon be, too. My 
dear Mr. Warrington, thinking you were as rich as Croesus 
— otherwise I should never have sat down to cards with 
you — I wrote to you yesterday, begging you to lend me 
some money to appease some hungry duns whom I don’t 
know how else to pacify. My poor fellow, every shilling of 
your money went to them, and but for my peer’s privilege 
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I migM be bob-and-nob with you now in your dungeon. 
May you soon escape from it, is the praj'er of your sincere 
Castlewood.” 

This was the result of application number one : and we 
may imagine that Mr Harry read tlie re^jly to his petition 
with rather a blank face Xever mind » There was kind, 
■jolly Uncle Warrington. Only last night his aunt had 
kissed him, and loved him like a son. His uncle had called 
down blessings on his head, and professed quite a paternal 
regard for him. With a feeling of shyness and modesty in 
presence of those vutiuous parents and family, Harry had 
never said a word about his wild doings, or his horse-racings, 
or his gamblings, or his extravagances. It must all out now. 
He must confess himself a Prodigal and a Sinner, and ask 
for their forgiveness and aid. So Prodigal sat down and 
composed a penitent letter to Uncle Warrington, and ex- 
posed his sad case, and besought him to come to the rescue. 
Was not that a bitter nut to crack for our haughty young 
Virginian ? Hours of mortification and profound thought 
as to the pathos of the composition did Harry pass over that 
letter; sheet after sheet of Mr. Amos’s sixpence-a-sheet 
letter-paper did he tear up before the missive was complete, 
with which poor blubbering Gumbo (much vilified by the 
bailiff’s followers and parasites, whom he was robbing, as 
they conceived, of their perquisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick letter, 
in his aunt’s handwriting. Harry opened the letter with a 
trembling hand. He thought it was full of bank-notes. Ah, 
me ! it contained a sermon (Daniel in the Lions’ Den) by 
Mr. Whitfield, and a letter from Lady Warrington, saying 
that, in Sir Miles’s absence from London, she was in the 
habit of opening his letters, and hence, perforce, was be- 
come acquainted -with a fact which she dejplored from her in- 
most soul to learn, namely, that her nephew Warrington had 
been extravagant and was in debt. Of course, in the absence 
of Sir Miles, she could not hoiie to have at command such a 
sum as that for which Mr. Warrington wrote, but she 
sent him her heartfelt prayers^ her deepest commiseration^ 
and a discourse by dear Mr. Whitfield, which would com- 
fort him in his present (alas ! she feared not undeserved) 
calamity. She added profuse references to particular scrip- 
tural chapters which would do him good. If she might 
speak of things worldly, she said, at such a moment, she 
would hint to Mr. Warrington that his epistolary orthog- 
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rapliy "was anvtliiiig ]>ut (‘oiTert >Slie would not fail foi 
her part to comply with his express desire that his dear 
frjtfslns should know nothing* of this most pamful circiim- 
bfuuop, and with every wish for his welfare here and else- 
where, she suhscribed herself Lis io\diig aunt, 

Ma roaret Warrixgtox. 

Poor Harry hid his face between his hands, and sat for a 
while with elbows on the greasy table, blankly staring into 
the candle before him. The baililf's servant, who was 
touched by his handsome face, suggested a mug of beer for 
his honor, but Harry could not drink, nor eat the meat that 
was placed before him. Gumbo, however, could, whose grief 
did not deprive him of appetite, and who, blubbering the 
while, finished all the beer, and all the bread and the meat. 
Meanwhile, Harry had finished anothei letter, with which 
(riimbo was coinmissioned to start again, and away the faith- 
ful creature ran upon his erraml. 

Gumbo ran as far as White's Club, to which house he was 
ordered in the first instance to carry the letter, and where 
he found the person to whom it was addressed. Even the 
prisoner, for whom time x>assed so slowly, was surprised at 
the celerity with which his negro had performed his errand. 

At least the letter which Harry expected had not taken 
long to write. My lord wrote it at the hall-porter^s desk, 
while I stood there then with IMr. Morris,’’ said Gumbo, and 
the letter was to this effect : — 

^‘Dear Sir, — I am sorry I cannot comply with your wish, as Pm 
short of money at present, having paid large sums to you as well as to 
other gentlemen. 

‘•Toms obediently, 

“ March and R. 

•‘Henry Warrington, Esq.'’ 

“ Did Lord March say anything ? ” asked Mr. Warring- 
ton, looking very pale 

“ He say it was the coolest thing he ever knew. So did 
]Mr. Morris. He showed him your letter, Master Harry. 
Yes, and Mr. Morris say, ^Dam his imperence ! ’ ” added 
Gumbo 

Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that his landlord 
thought he had good news, and ran in in alarm lest he was 
about to lose his tenant. But by this time poor Harry’s 
laughter was over, and he was flung down in his chair gaz- 
ing dismally in the tii*e. 
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— I should like to smoke a pipe of Virginia/^ he 
groaned. 

Gumbo burst into tears : he flung himself at Harry^s 
knees. He kissed his knees and his hands. Oh, master, 
my dear master, what will they say at home ? ’’ he sobbed 
out. 

The jailer was touc-lied at the sight of the black’s ^ grief 
and fidelity, and at Harry’s ])ale face as he sank back in his 
chair, quite overcome and beaten by his calamity. 

Your honor ain’t eat anything these two days,” the man 
said, in a voice of rough pity Pluck up a little, sir. You 
aren’t the first gentleman who has been in and out of grief 
before this. Let me go down and get you a glass of punch 
and a little supper.” 

‘•Hy good friend,” said Harry, a sickly smile playing 
over his white face, “ you pay ready money for everything 
in this house, don’t you ? I must tell you that I haven’t a 
shilling left to buy a dish of meat. All the money I have 
I want for letter-paper.” 

“Oh. master, my master!’' roared out Gumbo. “Look 
here, my dear Master Harry ! Here’s plenty of money — 
here’s twenty-three five-guineas Here’s gold moidore from 
Virginia — here — no, not that — that’s keepsakes the girls 
gave me. Take eveiy thing — everything. I go sell myself 
to-morrow morning; but here’s plenty for to-night, mas- 
ter ! ’’ 

“ God bless you, Gumbo ^ ” Harry said, laying his hand 
on the lad’s woolly head. “ Y'ou are free if I am not, and 
heaven forbid I should not take the offered help of such a 
friend as you. Bring me some supper . but the pipe, too, 
mind — the pipe, too !” And Harry ate his supper with a 
relish and even the turnkeys and bailiff’s followers, when 
Gumbo went out of the house that night, shook hands with 
him, and ever after treated him well. 
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E. GUMBO'S gen- 
erous and feeling 
conduct s o o t li e d 
and sottenc-d tlie 
angiT heart of liis 
master, and Harry's 
second night in the 
sx^onging-house was 
I)assed more pleas- 
antly than the first. 
Somebody at least 
there was to help 
and compassionate 
with him. Still, 
though softened in 
that one particidar 
spot, Hariy’s heait 
was hard and proud 
towards almost all 
the rest of the 
world. They were 
selfish and ungen- 
erous, he thought. Hiis pious Aunt Warrington, his lordly 
friend March, his cynical Cousin Castlewood, — all had been 
tried, and were found wanting. ETot to avoid twenty years 
of jirison would he stoop to ask a favor of one of theiu 
again. Pool that he had been, to believe in tbeir promises, 
and confide in their friendship ! There was no friendshiji 
in this cursed, cold, selfish coiuitry. He would leave it 
He would trust no Englishman, great or small. He would 
go to Germany, and make a campaign with the king; or he 
would go home to Yirgima, bury bimself in the woods 
there, and hunt all day; become his niotliePs factor and 
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land-steward ; marry Polly Broadbent. or Paimy Mountain ; 
turn regular tobacco-grower and farmer , do an} tningj i^timr 
than remain amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 
arose with an outwardly cheerful countenance, but an 
spirit 5 and at an early houi in the morning the faithful 
(Tumbo was in attendance in his master’s chamber, having 
(*oine from Bond Street, and brought Mr. Harry’s letters 
thence. '“I wanted to bring some more clothes, honest 
Grumbo said ) but Mr. Buff, the landlord, he wouldn t let 

me bring no more." 

Harry did not care to look at the letters j he opened one, 
two, three ; they were all bills He opened a fourth ; it 
was from the landlord, to say that he would allow no moie 
of Mr. Warrington's things to go out of the house, — that 
unless his bill was paid he should sell Mr. W.’s goods and 
pay himself . and that his black man must go and sleep 
elsewhere. He would hardly let Gumbo take his own 
clothes and portmanteau away. The black said he had 
found refuge elsewhere — with some friends at Lord 
Wrotham’s house. With Colonel Lambert’s people,” says 
Mr. Gumbo, looking very hard at his master. And Miss 
Hetty she fall down in a faint when she hear you taken up ; 
and Mr. Lambert, he very good man, and he say to me this 
morning, he say, ^ Gumbo, you tell your master if he want 
me he send to me, and I come to him.’ ” 

Harry was touched when he heard that Hetty had been 
afdicted by his misfortune. He did not believe Gum])o’s 
story about her fainting; he was accustomed to translate 
his black’s language and to allow for exaggeration. But 
when Gumbo spoke of the colonel, the young Virginian’s 
spirit was darkened again. “I send to Lambei^t,” he 
thought, grinding his teeth, ‘Hhe man who insulted me, 
and flung my presents hack in my face ^ If I were starv- 
ing, I would not ask him for a crust ! ” And presently, 
being dressed, Mr. Warrington called for his breakfast, and 
despatched Gumbo with a brief note to Mr, Draper in the 
-Temple, requiring that gentleman’s attendance. 

The note was as haughty as if he was writing to one 
of his negroes, and not to a freeborn English gentleman,” 
Draper said ; whom, indeed, Harry had always treated with 
insufferable condescension. It’s all very well for a fine 
gentleman to give himself airs; but for a fellow in a 
sponging-house ! Hang him ! ” says Draper, I’ve a great 
mind not to go ! ” Nevertheless, Mr. Draper did go, and 
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found ]VIr. ^"aiTiiij^on in liib misfortune even more arro- 
gant than he had ever been in the days ot his utmost pros- 
perity. ]Mr. W. sat on his bed, like a lord, in a splendid 
gown, with his hair dressed. He motioned his black man 
to fetch him a chair. 

‘‘Excuse lue. madam, but such haughtiness and airs I 
ain’t accustomed to ’ said the outraged attorney. 

“ Take a chair and go on with your story, my good Mr. 
Draper I said Madame de Bernstein, suiiliug, to whom he 
went to report proceedings. She was amused at the lawyer’s 
anger. She liked her nephew for being insolent in adversity. 

The course which Draper was to pursue in Ins inter\dew 
with Harry had been arranged between the baroness and 
her man of business on the jirevious day. Draper was an 
able man, and likely in most cases to do a client good ser- 
vice: he failed in the jiresent instanc^e because he was 
piqued and angry, or, more likely still, be('uiise he could 
not understand the gentleman with whom he had to deal. 
I presume that he who easts Ins eye on the present page is 
the most gentle of readers. Gentleman, as you unquestion- 
ably are, then, my deai* sii*. have you not remaiked in your 
dealings with people who are no gentlemen, that you offend 
them not knowing the how or the why ? 8o the man who 
is no gentleman offends you in a thousand ways of which 
the poor creature has no idea himself. He does or says 
something which provokes your scorn. He perceives that 
scorn (being always on the watch, and uneasy about himself, 
his manners and behavior) and he lages You speak to 
him naturally, and he fancies still that yon are sneering at 
him. Y"ou have indifference towards him, but he hates you^ 
and hates you the worse because you don’t care. Gumbo, 
a chair to Mr. Draper P’ vsays ]Mr. 'Warnngton, folding his 
brocaded dressing-gown round his legs as he sits on the 
dingy bed. Sit down, if you jdease, and let us talk my 
business over. Much obliged to you for coming so soon iii 
reply to my message. Had you heard of this piece of ill 
luck before ? ” 

'Mr, Draper had heard of the circumstance. Bad news 
travels quick. Mr. Warrington,” he said ; “ and I was eager 
to offer my humble services as soon as ever you should re- 
quire them. Your friends, your family, will be much 
pained that a gentleman of your rank should be in such a 
position.” 

I have been very imprudent, Mr. Di-aper. I have lived 
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be;voiid ni} mt;au& *' (Mi. Diapei bowed.; L idayed in 
(‘oinpaiiy with gen tie men wlio weie iniieli iiolier than my- 
selt, and a cursed lun ot ill lu(*k has carried away all my 
ready iiioney, leaving me with liabilities to the amount of 
five iimidiecl pounds, and nioie 

” Five hundred now in the olhce/' says ]Mr Draper. 

“Well, this is such a trifle that I thought by sending to 
one or two friends, yesterday, I could have paid my debt 
and gone home without faitlier to do. I have been mis- 
taken ; and will thank you to have the kindness to put me 
in the way of raising the money as soon as may be.'’ 

:\Ii*. Draper said * Hm I ” and pulled a very grave and 
long face. 

- Why. sir. it Orin be done! ” says Mr. Warrington, star- 
ing at the lawyer 

It not only (*ould be done, Init Mr. Draper had proposed to 
!Madam Bernstein on the clay before instantly to pay the 
money, and release Mr. Wanmgton. That lady had de- 
claretl she intended to make the young gentleman her heir. 
In common with the lest of the world, Draper believed 
HaiTy's hereditary pioiierty in Virginia to be as great in 
money-value as in extent. He had notes iii his pockets, and 
Madam Berustein’s order to pay them under certain condi- 
tions : neveitlielcbS, when Harry said, It can be done ! 
Draper pulled Ins long fa(*e, and said, It can be done in 
time, sir , but it will requiie a considerable time. To touch 
the propeity m England, which is yours on IVIr. George 
Warrmgton’s death, we must have the event iiroved, the 
trustees released : and who is to do eithei ? Lady Esmond 
WaiTington in Virginia, of course, will not allow her son to 
remain in prison, but we must wait six months before we 
hear from her. Has your Bristol agent any authority to 
honor your drafts ? ” 

‘'He is only authorized to pay me two hundred pounds a 
yeojc” says Mr. WaiTuigton. '^I suppose I have no re- 
source, then, but to apply to my aunt, Madame de Bern- 
stein ? She will be my security.’’ 

•‘Her ladyship will do anything for you, sir; she has said 
i o to me, often and often,” said the lawyer ; " and, if she 
gives the word, at that moment you can walk out of this 
place.” 

“ Go to her, then, Irom me, Mr. Draper. I did not want 
to have troubled my lelations : but rather than continue id 
this hoirihle needless imprisonment, I must speak to her 
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Say where I am, an<I wliat lia< i)etallen me. Disguise noth- 
ing I And tell hei that I eonlide in her affection and kind- 
ness for me to release me from this — this disgrace/' and 
Xt, Warrington's voice shook a little, and he passed his 
hand acrosa his eyes 

Sir/' say^ yir. Draper, eying the young man. I was 
with her ladyship yesterday, wlien we talked over the whfde 
of this here most unpleasant — T wf)n't say as you do, dis- 
graceful business." 

AVliat do you mean, sir Does Madame de Bernstein 
know of my misfortune ? " asked Harry. 

•• Every cdrcmmstance, sir ; the pawning the watches, and 
all.'’ 

Harry turned burning red. “-'It is an unfortunate busi- 
ness, the pawning them watches and things which you had 
never paid f(n‘." continued the lawyer. The young man 
staifed u]) from the bed, lor»king so tierce that DraiDer felt 
a little aLtrmed. 

"It may lead to litigation and unpleasant remarks being 
made in (*oiirt, sir Them banisters respect nothing ; and 
when they get a feller m the box — " 

Great heaven, sir, you don't sui^pose a gentleman of my 
rank can’t take a watch upon credit without intending to 
cheat the tradesman ? '* cried Harry, in the greatest agita- 
tion. 

Of course you meant evei^^iihing that's honorable ; only, 
you see, the law mayn't happen to think so,*’ says Mr. 
Draper, winking his eye. " (Hang the supercilious beast ! 
I touch him there ! ) Your aunt says it’s the most impru- 
dent thing ever she heard of — to call it by no icorse, 
name.” 

You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. Draper ? " 
says Harry, speaking each word very slow', and evidently 
trying to keep a command of himself. 

"Draper did not like his looks. “ Heaven forbid that 1 
should say anything as between gentleman and gentleman. 
— but between me and my client, it’s my duty to say, ^Sir. 
you are in a very unpleasant scrape,’ just as a doctor would 
have to tell his patient, " Sir, you are very ill.’ 

And you can’t help me to pay this debt off, — and you 
have come only to tell me that I may be accused of roguery ? ” 
says Harry. 

Of obtaining goods under false pretences ^ Most un- 
doubtedly, yes. I can't help it, sir. Don’t look as if you 
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would knock me down. (Curse liim, I am making him 
wince, though) A young gentleman, who has only two 
hundred a year from his ina’, orders diamonds and watches, 
and takes ’em to a pawnbroker. You ask me what people 
will think of such behavior, and I tell you honestly. Don’t 
be angiy with me, Mr. ^Varrington.’’ 

Go on, sir I ” says Harry, with a groan. 

The lawyer thought the day was his owii. ^^But you 
ask if I can't help to pay this debt off ? And I say, Yes — 
and that here is the money m my pocket to do it now, if 
you like — not mine, sir, my honored client’s, your aunt. 
Lady Bernstein. But she has a right to impose her condi- 
tions, and Tve brought ’em with me.*’ 

Tell them, sir,*’ sa^^s IMr. Harr}". 

They are not hard. They are only for your own good ; 
and if you say Yes, we can call a hackney coach, and go to 
Clarges Street together, -which I have promised to go there, 
•whether you will or no. Mr. Warrington, I name no 
names, but there was a (Question of marriage between you 
and a certain party.” 

“ Ah ’ ” said Harry ; and his countenance looked more 
cheerful than it had yet done. 

“ To that marriage my noble client, the baroness, is most 
averse — having other views for you, and thinking it will 
be your ruin to marry a party — of noble birth and title it 
is true : but, excuse me, not of first-rate character, and so 
much oldei than yourself. You had given an imprudent 
promise to that party.” 

Yes , and she has it still,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ It has been recovered. She dropped it by an accident 
at Tunbridge,” says Mr. Draper. “ So my client informed 
me ; mdeed her ladyship showed it me, for the matter of 
that. It was wrote in bl — ” 

^^Xever mind, sir!” cries Henry, turning almost as red 
as the ink which he had used to write his absurd promise, 
of which the madness and foUy had smote him with shame 
a thousand times over. 

“At the same time letters, wrote to you, and compromis- 
ing a noble family, were recovered,” continues the lawyer. 
“You had lost ’em. It was no fault of yours. You were 
away when they were found again. You may say that that 
noble family, that you yourself, have a friend such ^as few 
young men have. Well, sir, there’s no earthly profnise to 
bind you — only so many idle words said over a bottle. 
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wliicli very likniy any gentleman may forget. Say you 
won't go on with thi^ marriage — give me and my noble 
friend your word of honor Cry off, I say, IVIr. W. ! Don't 
be such a d — foul, saving your presence, as to marr3' an old 
woman who has jilted scores of men in her time. the 
word, and I step downstairs, pa}' ever^r shilling against you 
in the office, and put 3’ou down in ni}’ coach, either at j^our 
aunt's or at White’s Club, if you like, with a couple of hun- 
dred in jrour Y>oeket. Say- \'es ; and give us 3'our hand ! 
These 's no u^e 111 sitting grinning behind these bars all 
da^' I ■’ 

ISo far Mr. Drajjer had had the best of the talk. Harrj^ onh’ 
longed himself to be rid of the engagement from which his 
aunt wanted to free him. His foolish flame for Maria Es- 
mond had died out long since. If she would release him, 
how thankful would he be ! Come ! give us j'our hand, 
and soy done I" saj’s the la^vyer, with a knowing wink. 

Don't stand shillj'-shall^'ing. sir. Law bless j'ou, Mr. W., 
if I had man led everj-bodj' I promised, I should be like the 
Grrand Tuik, or Captain Macheath in the play I" 

The law^’er's familiarity disgusted Harry, who shrank 
from Draper, scareeh’ knovung that he did so. He folded 
his dressing-gown round him, and stepped back from the 
other's proffered hand. Give me a little time to think of 
the matter, if ^^ou please, ‘Mr, Draper," he said, and have 
the goodness to come to me again in an hour." 

“ Very good, sir, very good, sir ! " says the lawyer, biting 
his lips, and, as he seized up his hat, turning very red. 

Most parties would not want an hour to consider about 
such an offer as I make you ’ but I suppose m3" time must 
be yours, and I'll come again, and see whether 3’'ou are to 
go or to sta3". Good morning, sir — good morning." And 
he went his way, growling curses dowm the stairs. “ Won't 
take my hand, won’t he ? Will tell me in an hour’s time ! 
Hang his impudence ! I'll show him what an hour is ! " 
Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon then ; bul- 
lied his clerks all round, sent off h messenger to the baro- 
ness, to sa3’' that he had waited on the young gentleman, 
who had demanded a little time for consideration, which 
was for form's sake, as he had no doubt. The la?wyer then 
saw clients, transacted business, went out to his dinner in 
the most leisureh" manner; and then finally turned his 
steps towards the neighboring Cursitor Street. “ He'll be 
at home when I call, the haught3' beast I ” says Draper, with 
VOL. I. — 30 
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a saeer. The Foi’tiuicite Youth in his room the lawyer 
asked of the sheriff’s officer's aicle-de-eanip who came to 
open the double doors 

"Ml Warrington is in his apartment,’^ said the gentle- 
man ; but — ” and here the gentleman winked at Mr Dra- 
per, and laid his hand on his nose 

- But what, Mr. Paddv from Cork*'^'' said the lawyer. 

^‘My name is Costigaii; me familee is noble, and me 
neetive X->l3-^*^ i*^ the Irish inethraw'iioliSj Mr. Six-aiid-Eight- 
pence I *’ said the janitor, s(*owling at Draper. A rich odor 
of s])ii*ituous liquors lilled the little space between the 
double doors where he held the attorney in conversation. 

-Confound you. sir, let me pass!” bawled out Mr 
Draper. 

I can liear tou perfectly well, Six-and-Eightpence, ex- 
cept your //s, which you dthrop out of your conversation. 
1*11 thank ve not to call neems, me good friend, or me fingers 
and your nose will have to make an intimate hic-quaintance. 
Walk in, sir I Be polite for the future to your shupariors 
ill birth and maimers, though they me be your infariors in 
temporary station Confound the kay ! Walk in, sir, I 
say! — Madam, I have the honor of saluting ye most re- 
spectfully ! ” 

A lady with her face covered with a capuchin, and further 
hidden by her handkerchief, uttered a little excdamation as 
of alarm as she came down the stairs at this instant and 
hurried past the lawyer. He was pressing forward to look 
at her — for Mr. Draper was very cavalier in his manners 
to women — but the bailiff’s follower thrust his leg between 
Draper and the retreating lady, crying, ^^Keep yonr own 
distance, if you plaise I This way, madam I at once 
recognized your ladysh — ” Here he closed the door on 
Draper’s nose, mid left that attorney to find his own way to 
his client upstairs. 

At six o’clock that evening the old Baroness de Bernstein 
was pacing up and down her drawing-room, and forever 
running to the window, when the noise of a coach was heard 
liassing Clarges Street. She had delayed her dinner from 
hour to hour : she who scolded so fiercely, on ordinary oc- 
casions, if Tier cook was five minutes after his time. She 
had ordered two covers to be laid, plate to be set out, and 
some extra dishes to be prejiarecl as if for a little fete. 
Four — five o’clock passed, and at six she looked from 
the window, and a coach actually stopped at her door. 
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•*Mr Drapei " iain^aiiue<l. and entered. Lowiiif* pro- 
foundly. 

The old lady tieinhled rm her stirk. ‘•'Where is the 
htjy she aaid 'iunkly. *• I trdd yuu to bring him, sir I 
How dare you eoiue without inm 7 " 

-It is not my fault, madam, that Hr. Warrington refuses 
to come." And Diaper ^ave his version of the interview 
which had ]u&t taken ]jlace Ixrtween himself and the young 
Virginian. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

AN APPARITION. 

OIKGr off in his wrath 
from his morning^s 
conversati92i with 
Harry, Mr. Draper 
thought he heard the 
young prisoner speak 
behind him; and, in- 
deed, Harry had 
risen, and uttered a 
half-exclamation to 
call the lawyer back. 
But he was proud, 
and the other offend- 
ed: Harry checked 
his words, .and Dra- 
per did not choose to 
stop. It wounded 
Harry^s pride to be 
obliged to humble himself before the la\^er, and to have 
to yield from mere lack and desire of money, An hour 
hence will do as well,” thought Harry, and lapsed sulkily 
on to the bed again. !I^o, he did not care for Maria Esmond. 
Ho : he was ashamed of the way in which he had been en- 
trapped into that engagement. A wily and experienced 
woman, she had cheated his boyish ardor. She had taken 
unfair advantage of him, as her brother had at play. They 
were his own flesh and blood, and they onght to have spared 
him. Instead, one and the other had made a pr^y of him, 
and had used him for their selfish ends.. He thought how 
they had betayed the rights of hospitality : how they had 
made a victim of the young kinsman who came confiding 
within their gates. His heart was sore wcmnded : his bead 
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sank back on bis pillow * tears wetted it. Had they 

come to Virginia/' he thought. ‘‘I had given them a differ^ 
ent welcome I 

He was roused from this mood of despondency by Grum- 
bo’s grinning face at his do(;r, who said a lady was come to 
see ^Master Harry, and behind the lad came the lady in the 
capuchin, of whom we have just made mention. Harry sat 
up, pale and haggard, on his bed. The lady, with a sob, 
and almost ere the servant-man withdrew, ran towards the 
young prisoner, put her arms round his neck with real emo- 
tion and a maternal tenderness, sobbed over his pale cheek 
and kissed it in the midst of plentiful tears, and cried out — 

‘^Oh, my Harry! Did I ever^ ever think to see thee 
here 

He started back, seared as it seemed at her presence, hut 
she sank down at the bedside, and seized his feverish hand, 
and embraced his knees. She had a real regard and tender- 
ness for him. The wretched place in which she found him, 
his wretched look, filled her heart with a sincere love and 
pity. 

— I thought none of you would come!” said poor 
Harry, with a groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more 
clasps and pressure with hers, were the lady’s reply for a 
moment or two 

Oh, my dear ! my dear ! I cannot bear to think of thee 
in misery,” she sobbed out. 

Hardened though it might be, that heart was not all 
marble — that dreary life not all desert. Harry’s mother 
could not have been fonder, nor her tones more tender than 
those of Ms kinswoman now kneeling at his feet. 

Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my extrava- 
gance ! ” she said (and this was true). You bought trinkets 
and jewels in order to give me pleasure. Oh, how I hate 
them now ! I little thought I ever could ! I have brought 
them all with me, and more trinkets — here! and here! 
and all the money I have in the world ! ” 

And she poureli brooches, rings, a watch, and a score or 
so of guineas into Harry’s lap. The sight of which strangely 
agitated and immensely touched the young man. 

^‘Dearest, kindest cousin!” he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but yet, no doubt, 
they served to express his gratitude, his affection, Ms 
emotion. 
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He became quite gay present^, and smiled as he put 
away some of the trinkets, his j>resents to Maria, and told 
her into what danger he had fallen by selling other goods 
which he had purchased on credit \ and how a lawyer had 
insulted him just now upon this very point. He would not 
have his dear Maria s money — he had enough, quite enough 
foi the present * but he valued her twenty guineas as much 
as if they had been twenty thousand. He would never 
forget her love and kindness ; no, by all that was sacred, he 
would not ! His mother should know of all her goodness 
It had cheered him when he was ]ust on the point of bieak- 
ing down under Ins disgrace and misery. Might heaven 
bless her for it 1 There is no need to pursue beyond this, 
the cousins^ conversation. The dark day seemed brighter 
to Harry after Manaus visit : the imprisonment not so hard 
to bear. The world was not all selfish and cold Here was 
a fond creature who really and truly loved him. Even Gas- 
tlewood was not so bad as he had thought. He had ex- 
pressed the deepest grief at not being able to assist his 
kinsman. He was hopelessly in debt. Every shilling he 
had won from Harry he had lost on the next day to others 
Anything that lay in his power he would do. He would 
come soon and see hli*. Warrington: he was in waiting to- 
day, and as much a prisoner as Harry himself. So the pair 
talked on cheerfully and affectionately until the darkness 
began to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, bade Harry 
farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened to 
admit Draper. 

Your humble servant, sir,” says the attorney. His voice 
jarred upon Harry’s ear, and his presence offended the young 
man. 

had expected you some hours ago, sir,” he curtly 

said. 

“A lawyer’s time is not always his own, sir,” said Mr. 
Draper, who had just been in consultation with a bottle of 
port at the “Giecian.” ^^llever mind, I’m at your orders 
now. Presume it’s all right, Mi. Warrington. Packed 
your trunk ? Why, now, there you are in your bed-gown 
still. Let me go down and settle, whilst you call in your 
black man and titivate a bit I’ve a coach at the door, and 
we’ll be off and dine with the old lady.” 

“ Are you going to dine with the Baroness de Bernstein, 
pray?” 
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Xot me — no sncli honor. Had my dinner already. It’s 
you are a-going to dine with your aunt, I suppose ? ” 

•Orr. Drapjer, you suppose a great deal more than you 
know,” says ]Mr. Warrington, looking very tierce and tall, 
as he folds his brocade dressing-gown round him 

Great goodness, sir, what do you mean ? ” asks Draper 

**I mean, sir, that I have considered, and that, having 
given my word to a faithful and honorable lady, it does not 
become me to withdraw it ” 

“ Confound it, sir ’ ” shrieks the lawyer. “ I tell you she 
has lost the paper. There's nothing to bind you — nothing 
AVhy she’s old enough to be — 

‘^"Enough, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, with a stamp of his 
foot. You seem to think you are talking to some othei 
pettifogger. I take it, Mr. Draper, you are not accustomed 
to have dealings with men of honor.” 

^•Pettifogger, indeed," cries Draper, in a fury. ‘•Men of 
honor, indeed! I'd have you to know, Mr. Warrington, 
that I’m as good a man of honor as you. I don't know so 
many gamblers and horse-jockeys perhaps. I haven’t gam- 
bled away my patrimony, and lived as if I was a nobleman 
on two "hundred a year. I haven’t bought watches on 
credit, and pawned — touch me if you dare, sir,” and the 
lawy^er sprang to the door. 

‘^That is the way out, sir. You can’t go through the 
window, because it is barred,” says Mr. Warrington. 

And the answer I take to my client is Xo, then,” screamed 
out Drajier. 

Harry stejiped forward, with his two hands clenched 
“If you utter another word,’’ he said, “I’ll — ” The door 
was shut rapidly — the sentence was never finished, and 
Draper went away furious to jVIadame de Bernstein, from 
whom, though he gave her the best version of his story, he 
got still fiercer language than he had received from Mr 
Warrington himself. 

“What? Shall she trust me, and I desert her?” says 
Harry, stalking up and down his room in his flowing, rus- 
tling brocade. “'Dear, faithful, generous woman ’ If I lie 
in prison for years, I'll be true to her.” 

Her la^vyer dismissed after a stormy inter^new, the deso- 
late old woman was fain to sit down to the meal which she 
hoped to share with her nephew. The chair was before 
her which he was to have filled, the glasses shining by the 
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silver. One flish. after another was laid before her by the 
silent majur-domo, and tasted and pushed away. The man 
pressed his mistress at last. It is eight o'clock/^ he said. 

You have had nothing all day. It is good for you to eat.” 
She could not eat. She would have her coffee. Let Case 
go get her coffee. The lackeys bore the dishes off the 
tablcy leaving their mistress sitting at it before the vacant 
chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room without 
his lady’s coffee, and with a strange scared face, and said, 
** ]Mr. "^^^ARRIXGTOX ! 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up from her 
arm-chair, but sank back in it, trembling very much. So 
you are come, sir, are you ? she said, with a fond shak- 
ing voice. Bring back the — Ah!” here she screamed. 

Gracious God, who is it ?” Her eyes stared wildly : her 
white face looked ghastly through her rouge. She clung to 
the arms of her chair for support, as the 'vdsitor approached 
her. 

A gentleman whose face and figure exactly resembled 
Harry 'Warrington, and w^hose voice, when he spoke, had 
tones strangely similar, had followed the servant into the 
room. He bowed low towards the baroness. 

You expected my brother, madam ? ” he said. I am 
but now arrived in London. I went to his house. I met 
his servant at your door, who was bearing this letter for 
you. I thought I would bring it to your ladyship before 
going to him.” And the stranger laid down a letter before 
Sladam Bernstein. 

^^Are you” — gasped out the baroness — ^^are you my 
nephew, that we supposed was — ” 

Was killed — and is alive! I am George Warrington, 
madam, and I ask his kinsfolk, What have you done with 
my brother ? ” 

^^Look, George!” said the bewildered old lady. ‘^1 ex- 
pected him here to-night — that chair was set for him — I 
have been waiting for him, sir, till now — till I am quite 
faint — I don’t like — I don^t like being alone. Do stay 
and sup with me ! ” 

Pardon me, madam. Please God, my supper will be 
with Harry to-night ! ” 

Bring him back. Bring him back here on any conditions ! 
It is but five hundred pounds ! Here is the money, sir, if 
you need it ! ” 
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I have no want^ madam. I have money with me that 
can’t be better employed than in my brother’b service.” 

And you vill bring him to me^ sir ! iSay you will bring 
him to me ! ” 

Mr. "Warrington made a very stately bow for answer, and 
quitted the room, passing by the amazed domestics, and 
calling with an air of authoiity to Gumbo to follow. 

Had Mr. Haiiy received no letters from home ? Master 
Harry had not opened all his letters the last day or two. 
Had he received no letter announcing his brother's escape 
fiom the Ifrencli settlements and return to Virginia? Oh, 
no ! Ko such letter had come, else Master Harry certainly 
tell Gumbo. Quick, hoises I Quick by Strand to Temple 
Bar! Here is the house of Captivity and the Deliverer 
come to the rescue ! 
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CHAPTEE I. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

U 1 0 Iv, hackne Y-c o a e li 
steefls; and bear G-eorge 
Warrington tbrongli 
vStrancl and Fleet Street 
to his imprisoned 
broth eFs rescue ! Any 
one who remembers 
Hogarth’s picture of a 
London hackney-coach 
and a London street road 
at that period, may fancy 
how weary the quick time 
was, and how long seemed 
the journey ; — scarce any 
lights, save those carried 
by link-boys ; badly hung coaches ; bad pavements ; great 
holes in the road, and vast quagmires of winter mud. That 
drive from Piccadilly to Fleet Street seemed almost as long 
to our young man, as the journey from Marlborough to 
London which he had performed in the morning. 

He had written to Harry announcing his arrival at 
Bristol. He had previously written to his brother, giving 
the great news of his existence and his return from cap- 
tivity. There was war between England and France at 
that time ; the French privateers were forever on the look- 
out for the British merchant-ships, and seized them often 
within sight of port. The letter bearing the intelligence 
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of George's restoration must have been on board one of 
the many American ships of which the French took pos- 
session. The letter telling of George's arrival in England 
was never opened by poor Harry ; it was lying at the 
latteFs apartments, which it reached on the third morning 
after Harry's captivity, when the angry IVIr. Euif had 
refused to give up any single item more of his lodger’s 
property. 

To these apartments George first went on his arrival in 
London, and asked for his brother. Scared at the likeness 
between them, the maid-servant wFo opened ^ the door 
screamed, and ran back to her mistress. The mistress, not 
liking to tell the truth, or to own that poor Harry was 
actually a prisoner at her husband’s suit, said Mr. lYarriiig- 
ton had left his lodgings; she did not know where Mr. 
Warrington was George knew that Claiges Street was 
close to Bond Street. Often and often had he looked over 
the London map. Aunt Bernstein would tell him where 
Harry was. He might be with her at that very moment. 
George had read in Hariy’s letters to Virginia about Aunt 
Bernstein’s kindness to Harry. Even Madam Esmond was 
softened by it (and especially touched by a letter which the 
baroness wrote — the letter which caused George to pack 
off post haste for Europe, indeed). She heartily hoped and 
trusted that Madam Beatrix had found occasion to repent 
of her former bad ways. It was time, indeed, at her age ; 
and heaven knows that she had plenty to repent of ! I 
have known a harmless, good old soul of eighty, still 
bepommelled and stoned by irreproachable ladies of the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees, for a little slip which 
occurred long before the present century was born, or she 
herself was twenty years old. Eachel Esmond never 
mentioned her eldest daughter. Madam Esmond Warring- 
ton never mentioned her sister. No. In spite of the order 
for remission of the sentence — in spite of the handwriting 
on the floor of the temple — there is a crime which some 
folks never will pardon, and regarding which female virtue 
especially is inexorable. 

I suppose the Virginian’s agent at Bristol had told George 
fearful stories of his brother’s doings. Gumbo, whom he 
met at his aunt’s door, as soon as the lad recovered from 
his terror at the sudden re-appearance of the master whom 
he supposed dead» had leisure to stammer out a word or two 
respecting his young masters whereabouts, and present 




ciilty should be rescued by his relations. Oh, George, how 
little you know about London and London ways I T^en- 
e’er you take your walks abroad how many poor you meet : 
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if a philaatbropist wre tor reseuing all of them, not all 
the 'Wealth of all the 2 >rovinces of America ■would suifice 
him I 

But the feeling and agitation displayed by the old lady 
touched her nephew's heart, "wheiij jolting through the 
dark streets towards the house of liis brother s captinty, 
G-eorge came to think of his aunt s behavior. She doe.s 
feel my poor Harry’s misfoitune/' he thought to liiinselt. 
^‘1 have been too hasty in judging her.” Again and again, 
in the course of his liie^ Mr. George had to rebuke himself 
■with the same eniue of being too hasty. Hew many of 
us have not And, alas, the mischief done, there s no 
repentance will mend it. Quick, coachman ! 6 are 

almost as slow as you are in getting from Clarges Street 
"to the Temple Poor Gumbo knows the way to the bailiff s 
house well enough. Again the bell is set ringing. The 
first door is opened to George and liis negro j then that 
first door is locked wanly upon them, and they find them- 
selves in a little passage with a little Jewish janitor; then 
a second door is unlocked, and they enter into the house. 
The Je'Wish janitor stares, as by his flaring tallow-torch he 
sees a second Mr. Warrington before him. Coine to see 
that gentleman Yes. But wait a moment. This is Mi. 
Warrington’s brother from America. Gumbo must go and 
prepare his master first. Step into this room. ^ There’s a 
gentleman already there about Mr. W.’s business (the 
porter says), and another uiistairs with him now. Theie’s 
no end of people have been about him 

The room into which George was introduced was a small 
apartment which went by the name of Mr. Amos’s office, 
and where, by a guttering candle, and talking to the 
bailiff, sat a stout gentleman in a cloak and a laced hat. 
The young porter carried his candle, too, preceding Mr. 
George, so there was a sufficiency of light in the apart- 
ment. 

We are not angry any more, Harry ! ” says the stout 
gentleman, m a cheery voice, getting up and advancing 
with an outstretched hand to the new-comer Thank 
God, my boy ! IVIr. Amos here says there will be no diffi- 
culty about James and me being your bail, and we will do 
youi* business by breakfast-time in the morning. Why . . . 
angels and ministers of grace ’ who are you ? ” And he 
started back as the other had hold of his hand. 

But the stranger grasped it only the more strongly. 
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**GrO(I blesa you, birl" lie StiicL **I know who yvu are. 
You must be Colonel Laiabeit, of %vbose kiiulness to him 
my poor Harry wrote. Ainl I cUii the brother whom you 
have heard of. sir: and who was left for dead in *Mr. 
Braddoek's action ; and fame tf) liie again after eighteen 
months amongst the rrein^h: and live to thank (j-od and 
thank ycju foi your kindness to luy Harry." continued the 
lad, with a faltering voice 

James I Janies I here is new& I " fries Hr. Lambert to a 
gentleman in led, who now entered the room. *^Here are 
the dead come alive I Here is Harry ^Scapegrace's brother 
come back, and with his scalp on his hetid. too I (Creoige 
had taken his hat oft, and was standing by the light.; 

This is my brother bail. Hr. Warrington ' This is 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, at your service. You 
must know there has been a little difference between Hariy 
and me, Hr. George. He is pacified, is he, Janies ? * 

‘‘He is full of gratitude," says Hr. Wolfe, after making 
his bow to Hr. Waiiingtoii. 

•• Harry wrote home about Hr. Wolfe, too, sir/* said the 
young man, - and I hope my brother's friends will be so 
kind as to be mine.*’ 

wish he had none other but us, IVIr. Warrington, 
Poor Harry's fine folks have been too fine for him, and have 
ended by landing him here." 

“iN'ay, your honois, I have done my best to make the 
young gentleman comfortable; and, knowing your honor 
before, when you came to bail Captain Watkins, and that 
your security is perfectly good — if vour honor wishes, the 
young gentleman can go out this very night, and I will 
make it all right with the lawj’er in the morning,'’ says 
Harry’s landlord, who knew the rank and lespectability of 
the two gentlemen who had come to offer bail for his young 
prisoner. 

The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, I think ? ” 
said Hr. Warrington- ^‘With a hundred thanks to these 
gentlemen, I can pay tlie amount at this moment into the 
officer’s hands, taking the usual acknowledgment and cau- 
tion. But I can never forget, gentlemen, that you helped 
my brother at Ms need, anc4 for doing so, I say thank you, 
and God bless you, in my mother's name and mine.” 

Gumbo had. meanwhile, gone upstairs to Ms master’s 
apartment, wdiere Harry vronld probably have scolded the 
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negro for returning that night, Imt that the young gentle- 
man was very inucli soothed and touched by the conversa- 
tion he had had with the friend who had just left him He 
was sitting over his pipe of Virginia in a sad mood (for, 
somehow, even Maria’s goodness and affection, as she had 
just exhibited them, had not altogether consoled him ^ and 
he had thought with a little dismay, of certain conse- 
f^uences to which that veiy kindness and fidelity bound 
him), when Mr. Wolfe’s homely features and eager out- 
stretched hand came to cheer the prisoner, and he heard 
how Mr. Lambert was below, and the errand upon winch 
the two officers had come. In spite of himself, Lambert 
would be kind to him. In spite of Harry’s ill temper, and 
needless suspicion and anger, the good gentleman was deter- 
mined to help him if he might — to help him even against 
Mr. Wolfe’s ovm advice, as the latter frankly told Harry. 
^‘For you were wrong, Mr Wanington,” said the colonel, 

and you wouldn’t be set right , and you, a yoimg man, used 
hard words and unkind behavior to your senior, and, what 
is more, one of the best gentlemen who walk God’s earth. 
You see, sir, what his answer hath been to your wayward 
temper. You will bear with a fiiend who speaks frankly 
with you ? Martin Lambert hath acted in this as he always 
doth, as the best Christian, the best fiiend, the most kind 
and generous of men. Kay, if you want another proof of his 
goodness, here it is : he has converted me, who, as I don’t 
care to disguise, was angry with you for your treatment of 
him, and has absolutely brought me down here to be your 
bail. Let us both cry Peceavimus I Harry, and shake our 
friend by the hand ! He is sitting in the room below. He 
would not come here till he knew how you would receive 
him.” 

“I think he is a good man!” groaned out Harry. ‘‘I 
was very angry and wild at the time when he and I met 
last, Colonel Wolfe. Kay, perhaps he was right in sending 
back those trinkets, hurt as I was at his doing so. Go 
down to him, will you be so kind, sir ? and tell him I am 
sorry, and ask his pardon, and — and, God bless him for his 
generous behavior.” And here the young gentleman turned 
his head away, and rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

“Tell him all this thyself, Harry!” cries the colonel, 
taking the young fellow’s hand. “Ko deputy will ever say 
it half so well. Come with me now.” 

“ You go first, and I’ll — I’ll follow, — on my word I will. 



do it, but yet did not much like that process of eating of 
humble-pie. 

Wolfe went out smiling — understanding the lad's scruples 
well enough, perhaps. As he opened the door. Mr. Gumbo 
entered it ; almost forgetting to bow to the gentleman, pro- 
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fiisely fouLteoiis as he was on ordinary oeeasioiis, — liis eyes 
glaring round, his great inoiith grinning — himself in a 
state of such high excitement and delight that his master 
remaiked his condition. 

What, Gum What has happened to thee ? Hast thou 
got a new sweetheart ? ” 

Xo, Gum had not got no new sweetheart, master. 

Give me my coat. What has brought thee back ? 

Gum grinned prodigiously. “ I have seen a ghost, 
mas'r I ” he said. 

A ghost I and whose, and where ? 

Whar V Saw him at Madam Bemsteiirs house. Come 
with him here in the coach! He downstairs now with 
Colonel Lambert!'’ Whilst Gumbo is speaking, as he is 
Xmtting on his master's coat, his eyes are rolling, his head 
is wagging, Ins hands are trembling, his lips are grinning. 

‘‘Ghost — what ghost?” says Harry, in a strange agitar 
tion. “ Is anybody — is — my mother come ? ” 

Xo, sir ; no. Master Hariy ^ ” Gumbo's head rolls 
nearly off in its violent convolutions, and his master, look- 
ing oddly at him, flings the door open and goes rapidly 
down the stair. 

He is at the 'foot of it, just as a voice within the 
little office, of which the door is open, is saying, ^^and for 
doing soj I sag thank goii^ and God bless you, w my mother s 
name and mineP 

‘‘Whose voice is that"^” calls out Harry Warrington, 
with a strange cry in his own voice. 

“It's the gliosth, mas'r!” says Gumbo, from behind; and 
Hany runs forward to the room, — ivhere, if you please, vre 
will pause a little minute before we enter. The two gen- 
men who were there turned their heads away. The lost 
was found again. The dead was alive. The prodigal was 
on his brother’s heai*t, — his own. full of love, gratitude, re- 
pentance. 

“ Come away, James ! I think we are not wanted any 
more here,” says the colonel. “Good-night, boys. Some 
ladies in Hill Street won’t be able to sleep for this strange 
news. Or will you go home and sup with ’em, and tell 
them the story ? ” 

Xo, with many thanks, the boys would not go and sup 
to-night. They had stories of their own to tell. “Quick, 
Gumbo, with the trunks ! Good-by, Mr. Amos ! ” Harry 
felt almost unhappy when he went away. 



CHAPTER II. 


CONTAINS A GREAT REAL OP THE FINEST MORALITT. 

W ’HEX first we had the honor to he piesented to Sir 
Miles Warrington at the king's drawing-ruom, in St. 
James's Palace^ I confess that I, foi one. — looking at his 
jolly, round face, his broad, rouiul waistcoat, his hearty 
country manner, — expected that I had lighted u]>on "a 
most eligible and agreeable ac<piaintance at last, and was 
about to become intimate with that noblest sj>e(*imen ot 
the human race, the bepiaised of songs and lueii, the good 
old English country gentleman. In tact to be a good old 
country gentleman "^is to hold a position nearest the gods, 
and at the summit of earthly felicity. To have a large un- 
encumbered rent-iolh and the rents regularly jiaid by 
adoring farmers, who bless their stai*s at having such a 
landloid as his honor; to liave no tenant holding back with 
his money, excejitiug just one, jierhaps, who does so in order 
to give occasion to Good Old Country Gentleman, to show 
his sublime charity and universal benevolence of soul — to 
hunt three days a week, love the sport of all things, and 
have perfect good health and good appetite in consequence 
— to have not only good axqjetite, but a good dinner ; to 
sit down at church in the midst of a choius of blessings 
from the villagers, the first man in the parish, the bene- 
factor of the parish, with a consciousness of consummate 
desert, saying, ^-Have mercy upon us miserable sinners,” to 
be sure, but only for formas sake, because the words are 
written in the book, and to give other folks an example : — 
a G. O. C. G. a miserable sinner ! So healthy, so wealthy, 
so jolly, so much respected by the vicar, so much honored 
by the tenants, so much beloved and admired by his family, 
amongst whom his story of grouse in the gun-room causes 
laughter from generation to generation; — this perfect being 
a miserable sinner! AUons done! Give any man good 
health and temper, five thousand a year, the adoration of 
his parish, and the love and worship of his family, and ITl 
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defy you to make him so heartily dissatisfied with his 
spiritual condition as to set himself down a miserable any- 
thing. If you were a royal highness, and went to church 
in the most perfect health and comfort, the parson waiting 
to begin the service until Your E. H. came in, would you 
believe yourself to be a miserable, etc. ? You might when 
racked with gout, in solitude, the fear of death before your 
eyes, the doctor having cut off your bottle of claret, and 



ordered arrowroot and a little sherry, — you might then be 
humiliated, and acknowledge your own shortcomings, and 
the vanity of things in general ; but, in high health, sun- 
shine, spirits, that word miserable is only a form. You 
ean^t think in your heart that you are to be pitied much for 
the present. If you are to be miserable, what is Colin 
Ploughman, with the ague, seven children, two pounds a 
year rent to pay for his cottage, and eight shillings a week ? 
Ho; a healthy, rich, jolly, country gentleman, if miserable, 
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has a veiy bupportabl*^ misery : if a biiiner. has very fe'W’ 
people to tell him so. " 

It may be he becomes some^^hat selfish ; but at least he 
is satisfied with himselt Except my lord at the castle, 
there is nobody foi miles and miles round so good or so 
gieat. His admirable wife ministers to him, and to the 
whole parish, indeed: his children bow before him: the 
vicar of the parish reverences him: he is respected at 
(quarter sessions : he causes poachers to tremble : oft* go all 
hats before him at market: and round about his great 
coach, in which his spotless daughters and sublime lady sit, 
all the country-town tradesmen cringe, bareheaded, and the 
farmers’ women drop innumerable courtesies. From their 
cushions in the great coach the ladies look down benefi- 
cently, and smile on the poorer folk. They buy a yard of 
ribbon ivith affability; they condescend to pui'chase an 
ounce of salts, or a packet of fiower-seeds : they deign to 
cheapen a goose: their drive is like a royal progress; a 
happy people is supposed to press round them and bless 
them. Tradesmen bow, farmers^ wives bob, town-boys, 
waving their ragged hats, cheer the red-faced coachman as 
he drives the fat bays, and cry, "-Sir Miles forever I 
Throw us a halfpenny, my lady ! 

But suppose the market-woman should hide her fat goose 
w^hen Sir Miles’s coach comes, out of terror lest my lady, 
spying the bird, should insist on purchasing it a bargain ? 
Suppose no coppers ever were known to come out of the 
royal coach window? Suppose Sir Miles regaled his 
tenants with notoriously small beer, and his poor with 
especially thin broth ? This may be our fine old English 
gentleman’s way. There have been not a few fine English 
gentlemen and ladies of this sort ; who patronized the poor 
without ever relieving them, who called out “Amen!” at 
church as loud as the clerk; who 'went through all the 
forms of piet3% and dischai^ed all the etiquette of old 
English gentlemanhood ; who bought 'virtue a bargain as it 
were, and had no doubt they were honoring her by the pur- 
chase. Poor Hairy, in his distress, asked help from his 
relations; his aunt sent him a tract and her blessing; 
his uncle had business out of town, and could not, of 
course, answer the poor boy’s petition. How much of 
this beha'vior goes on daily in respectable life, think you ? 
You can fancy Lord and Lad}^ Macbeth concocting a 
murder, and coming together with some little awkward- 
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ness, perhaps, when the transaction was done and 0¥er; 
but mj Lord and Lady Skinflint, when they consult in 
their bedroom about giving their luckless nephew a helping 
hand, and determine to refuse, and go down to family 
prayers, and meet their children and domestics, and dis- 
course virtuously before them, and then remain together, 
and talk nose to nose, — what can they think of one 
another ? and of the poor kinsman fallen among the 



thieves, and groaning for help unheeded ? How can they 
go on with those virtuous airs ? How can they dare look 
each other in the face ? 

Bare? Bo you suppose they think they have done 
wrong? Bo you suppose Skinflint is tortured with re- 
morse at the idea of the distress which called to him in 
vain, and of the hunger which he sent empty away ? Not 
he. He is indignant with Prodigal for being a fool ^ he is 
not ashamed of himself for being a curmudgeon. What ? 
a young man with such opportunities throw them away ? 
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A fortune spent umoii^'^t gaiiiM^-r^ aii4 spendtlirifts ? 
Horrible, horrible * Take iiiy child, by this 

unfortunate y^jiiiij^ iiiaiTs behavior, and see the conse- 
quences of extravagance. ^ Ar-cording to the great and 
always Established Church ot the Pharisees, here is an 
admirable opportunity tor a moral di ‘^course, and au asser- 
tion of virtue. •• And to think of his deceiving us so I 
cries out Lady Wandngton. 

‘■‘Very sad, very sad, my dear I says Sir Miles, wagging 
his head. 

To think of so much extravagance in one so young I *’ 
cries Lady AVarrington. “ Caids. bets, feasts at taverns ot 
the most wicked profusion, carriage and riding horses, the 
company of the wealthy and jjrofligate of his own sex, and, 
I fear, of the most iniquitous |>ersons of ours.'’ 

^‘Hush, my Lady Warrington I cries her husband, 
glancing towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who held 
down their blushing heads at the mention of the last 
naughty peisons. 

•* Xo wonder my poor children hide their f^es ! ’ 
mamma continues. •• My dears, I wish even the existence 
of such creatoes could be kept from you ! ’’ 

“They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without seeing 
’em, to be sure,” says Sir Miles. 

“ To think we should have introduced such a young ser- 
pent into the bosom of our family 2 and have left him in 
the company of that guileless darling!” and she points 
to Master Miles. 

“ Who’s a serpent, mamma ? ” inquires that youth. “ First 
you said Cousin Harry was bad : then he was good now he 
is bad again. Wliich is he, Sir Miles ? 

“ He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. Your 
cousin has been wild, and you must take warning by him. ’ 
“Was not mv elder brother, who died — my naughty 
brother — was not he wild, too? He was not kind to me 
when I was quite a little hoy. He never gave me money, 
nor toys, nor rode with me, nor — why do you cry, mamma ? 
Sure, I remember how Hugh and you were always fight — ” 
“Silence, sir!” cry out papa and the girls m a breath. 
“Don’t you know you are never to mention that name ? ” 

“ I know I love Harry, and I didn't love Hugh,” says the 
stui'dy little rebel. “And if Cousin Hany is in prison, I’ll 
give him my half-guinea that my godpapa gave me, and any- 
thing I have — yes, anything, except — except my little 
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]iorse — and my silver waistcoat — and — and xSnowball and 
Sweetlips at home — and — and, yes, my custard after din- 
ner,” This was in reply to a hint of sister Dora. “ But I^d 
give him some of it,” continues Miles, after a pause. 

Shut thy mouth with it, child, and then go about thy 
business,” says papa, amused. Sir Miles AVarrington had a 
considerable fund of easy humor. 

Who would have thought he should ever be so wild ? ” 
mamma goes on. 

NTay. Youth is the season for wild oats, my dear.” ^ 

‘‘ That we should be so misled in him ! ” sighed the girls. 
“• That he should kiss us both ! ” cries papa. 

Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience with that sort 
of vulgarity ! ” says the majestic matron. 

‘‘ ^\Tiieh of you was the favorite yesterday, girls ? ” con- 
tinues the father. 

Favorite, indeed ! I told him over and ovei again of my 
engagement to dear Tom — I did, Dora, — why do you sneer, 
if you please ? ” says the handsome sister. 

isay, to do her justice, so did Dora, too,” said i)apa. 

Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her engagement 
with dear Tom sometimes,” remarks her sister. 

never, never, never wished to break with Tom ! It^s 
wicked of you to say so, Dora ! It is you who were forever 
sneering at him . it is you who are always envious because 
I happen — at least, because gentlemen imagine that I am 
not ill looking, and prefer me to some folks, in spite of all 
their learning and wit ! ” cries Flora, tossing her head over 
her shoulder, and looking at the glass. 

“ Why are you always looking there, sister ? ” says the 
artless Miles junior, Sure, you must know your face well 
enough ! ” 

Some people look at it just as often, child, who haven’t 
near such good reason,” says papa, gallantly. 

^*'If you mean me, Sir Miles, I thank you,” cries Dora. 
‘‘ My face is as heaven made it, and my father and 
mother gave it me. ’Tis not iny fault if I resemble my 
papa’s family. If my head is homely, at least I have got 
some brains in it. I envious of Flora, indeed, because she 
has found favor in the sight of poor Tom Claypool ! I 
should as soon be proud of captivating a ploughboy ! ” 
'•Pray, miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, much wiser 
than Tom Claypool^ You would have had him for the 
asking! ’’ exclaims Flora. 
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And rio would laiss, and have dropx>ed Tom Clay- 
pool into the sea I " (Tie<^ Dora. 

I wouldn’t.'' 

You would.” 

1 wouhln’t ’’ ; — and da capo goes the conversation — the 
shuttlecock of wrath being briskly battled from one sister 
to another. 

•• (Jh, my children ' Is this the way you dwell together 
in unity ? " exclaims their excellent female parent, laying 
down her embroideiy. '• What an example you set to this 
Innocent I ’’ 

Like to see ’em fight, my ladv I ” cries the Innocent, rub- 
bing his hands. 

“ At her. Flora ! W orry her, Dora \ To it again, you little 
rogues ! ’’ savs facetious papa. •• "Tis good sport, ain’t it, 
xMiley *? ” 

Oh, Sir hliles ! Oh. my children I These disputes are 
unseemly. They tear a fond mother’s heart,” says mamma, 
with majestic action, though bearing the laceration of her 
bosom with much seeming equanimity. What cause for 
thankfulness ought we to have, that watchful parents have 
prevented any idle engagements between you and your mis- 
guided cousin I If we have been mistaken m him, is it not a 
mercy that we have found out oui' error in time ? If either 
of j^oti had any preference for him, your excellent good 
sense, my loves, will teach you to overcome, to eradicate, 
the vain feeling. That we cherished and were kind to him 
can nevei' be a source of regret. ’Tis a proof of our good 
nature. What we have to regret, I fear, is that your cousin 
should have proved unworthy of our kindness, and, coming 
away from the society of gamblers, play-actors, and the like, 
should have brought contamination — pollution, I had al- 
most said — into this pure family I ” 

Oh, bother mamma's sermons I ” says Flora, as my lady 
pursues an harangue of which we only give the commence- 
ment here, but during which papa, whistling, gently quits 
the room on tiptoe, while the artless ^Vliles junior winds his 
top and pegs it under the robes of his sisters. It has done 
humming, and staggered and tumbled over, and expired in 
its usual tipsy manner, long ere Lady Warrington has fin- 
ished her sermon 

Were you listening to me, my child ? ” she asks, laying 
her hand on her darling’s head. 

Yes, mother.” says he. with the whipcord in his mouth, 
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and proceeding to wind up ins sportive engine. “ You was 
a-saviiig tliat Harry was very poor now, and that^ we 
ouglitu't to lielp liim. That^s what you was saying; 

wasn't it, madam ^ 

My poor child, thou wilt understand me better when 
thou art older ! ” says mamma, turning towards that ceiling 
to which her eyes always have recoui-se. 

^^G-et out, you little w'retch!” cries one of the sisters. 
The artless one has pegged his top at Dora’s toes, and 
laughs with the glee of merry boyhood at his sister’s dis- 
comfiture. 

But what is this? Who comes here? Why does bir 
Miles return to the drawing-room, and why does Tom Clay- 
pool, who strides after the baronet, wear a countenance so 
disturbed ? 

« Here’s a pretty business, my Lady Warrington!” cries 
Sir Miles. “Here's a w’-onderful wonder of wonders, 
girls !'’ 

“Tor goodness’ sake, gentlemen, what is your intelli- 
gence?” asks the virtuous matron. 

“The whole town’s talking about it, my lady!” says 
Tom Glaypool, pulfing for breath. 

Tom* has seen him,” continued Sir Miles. 

“Seen both of them, my Lady Warrington. They were 
at Eanelagh last night, with a regular mob after ’em. And 
so like, that but for their dilferent ribbons you would hardly 
have told one from the other. One was in blue, the otlier 
in brown; but I’m certain he has worn both the suits 
here.” 

“ What suits ? ” 

“What one — what other?” call the girls 

“ Why, your Fortunate Youth, to be sure.’’ 

“ Our precious Virginian, and heir to the principality ! ” 
says Sir Miles. 

“Is my nephew, then, released from his incarceration ? ’’ 
asks her ladyship. “ And is he again plunged in the vortex 
of dissip ...” 

“ Confound him I ” roars out the baronet, with an expres- 
sion which I fear was even stronger. “ I^at should you 
think, my Lady Warrington, if this precious nephew of mine 
should turn out to be an impostor; by George ! no better than 
an adventurer ? ’’ 

“ An inward monitor whispered me as much I ” cried the 
lady ; “ but I dashed from me the unworthy suspicion. 
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Speak, Sir Miles, we Lurii v.’ith to listen to your 

iutelligenee-*' 

“ I'll speak, luv love. wlit*ii you've rlone,** say's Sir Miles. 

Well, what do you think ot my :;eutleiiifai, who eoineb into 
my house, dines at my table, Ia tieated as one ot this family, 
kisses my — " 

“ WTiat ? ’* asks Tom Claypool, tiring as red as his waist- 
coat. 

— Hem I Kisses my wile's hand, and is treated in the 
fondest manner, by George I What do you think ot this 
fellow, who talks of Ins property and his principality, by 
Jupiter! — turning out to be a beggaily second .sun! A 
beggar, my Lady Warrington, by — ” 

‘‘ Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of language before 
these dear ones ! I sink to the earth, confounded by tins 
unutterable hypocrisy. And did I entiUbt thee to a preten- 
der, my blessed boy ? Did I leave thee with an impostor, 
my mnocent one ? ” the matron cries, fondling her son. 

Who's an impostor, my lady ? " asks the child. 

That confounded young scamp of a Harry Wai^ringtou 
bawls out papa ; on which the little Miles, after wearing a 
puzzled look for a moment, and yielding to I know not what 
hidden emotion, bursts out crying. 

His admirable mother proj>oses to clutch him to her heart, 
but he rejects the pure caress, bawling only the louder, and 
kicking frantically about the maternal grrmiuiti. As the 
butler announces ‘OIr. George Warrington. Mr. Henry War- 
rington ! ” Miles is dropped fioui his mother’s lap. Sir 
Miles’s face emulates Mi. Clayi^ool's waistcoat. The three 
ladies rise up, and make three most frigid courtesies, as our 
two young men enter the room. 

Little Miles luns towards them. He holds out a little 
hand. Oh, Harry 1 Ko I which is Hariy ? You^re my 
Harry,” and he chooses rightly this time. Oh, you dear 
Harry ! I’m so glad you are come ! and they’ve been abus- 
ing you so ! ” 

I am come to pay my duty to niy uncle,” says the dark- 
luiired Mr. Warrington ; and to thank him for his hospi- 
talities to m3’ brother Henry.” 

^•What, Xephew George? My brother’s face and e3’es! 
Boys, both, I am delighted to see 3’ou ! ” cries their uncle, 
grasping aJEectionatety a hand of each, as his honest face 
radiates with pleasure. 

This indeed hath been a most m3’'sterious and a most 
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providential resuscitation/’ says Lady Warrington. “ Only 
I wonder that ray Xephew Heniy concealed the circum- 
stance until now,” she adds, wuth a sidelong glance at 
both young gentlemen. 

knew it no more than your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Warrington. The young ladies looked at each other with 
downcast eyes. 

‘‘Indeed, sir 1 a most singular circumstance,” says mamma, 
with another courtesy. ‘‘ We had heard of it, sir ; and Mr. 
Claypool, our county neighbor, had just brought us the 
intelligence, and it even now formed the subject of my con- 
versation with my daughters.” 

“Yes,” cries out a little voice, “and do you kno^v, Hariy, 
father and mother said you was a — a imp — ” 

“ Silence, my child ! Screwrby, convey IVIaster Warring- 
ton to his own apartment ! These, Mr. Warrington, — or 
I suppose I should say Nephew G-eorge — are your cousins.” 
Two courtesies — two cheeses are made — two hands are 
held out. Mr. Esmond Warrington makes a prof ound To^v 
bow w’hich embraces (and is the only embrace which the gen- 
tleman offers) all three ladies. He lays his hat to his heart. 
He says, “ It is my duty, madam, to pay my respects to my 
uncle and cousins, and to thank your ladyship for such 
hospitality as you have been enabled to show to my 
brother.” 

“It was not much, nejphew, but it was our best. Ods 
bobs ! ” cries the hearty Sir Miles, “ it was our best ! ” 

“And I appreciate it, sir,” says Mr. Wariington, looking 
gravely round at the family. 

“ Give us thy hand. Not a word more,” says Sir Miles. 
“ What ? do you think Fm a cannibal, and won’t extend the 
hand of hospitality to my dear brother’s son ? What say 
you, lads ? Will you eat our mutton at three ? This is 
my neighbor, Tom Claypool, son to Sir Thomas Claypool, 
Baronet, and my very good friend. Hey, Tom ! Thou wilt 
be of the party, Tom ? Thou knowest oui* brew, hey, my 
boy ? ” 

“Yes, I know it. Sir Miles,” replies Tom, with no peculiar 
expression of rapture on his face. 

“And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou shalt taste it! 
What is there for dinner. Lady Warrington ? Our food is 
plain but plenty, lads — plain, but plenty ! ” 

“We cannot partake of it to-day sir. We dine with a 
friend who occupies my LordWrotham’s house, your neigh- 
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boi*. Colonel Lainb^^rt — Majoi-<Tenei*ii.l Laiiibeit he has 
jUbt been made.’' 

‘'With two dau^literb. I think — .:t;uiitrilied-i< joking girls 
— are they not *' ask* Flora. 

*•1 think I have reiaarkr.l tw<j little lather dowdy 
things/’ says Dora. 

“ They are as good giils as any in England I ” breaks out 
Harry, to whom no one had thought of saying a single word. 
His reign was over, you see. He was nobody. What won- 
der, then, that he should not be visible I 

" Oh, indeetl, cousin I *' says Dora, with a glance at the 
young man. who sat with burning cheeks, ehating at the 
humiliation put upon him, but not knowing how or whether 
he should notice it. Oh, indeed, cousin I You are very 
charitable — or very lucky, I’m sure I You see angels 
where we only see ordinary little persons. I*m sure I 
could not imagine who were those odd-looking people m 
Lord Wrothain’s coach, with his handsome liveries. But if 
they were three angeh, I have nothing to say 

My brother is an enthusiast/’ interposes George. “ He 
is often mistaken about women. 

Oh, really ! *’ says Dora, looking a little uneasy* 

I fear my Nephew Henry has indeed met with some 
unfavorable specimens of our sex,” the matron remarks, 
with a groan. 

We are so easily taken in, madam — we are both very 
young 3 ^et — we shall grow older and learn better.” 

^^Most sincerely, Nephew George, I trust you may. You 
have my best wishes, my prayers, for your brother’s wel- 
fare and your own. No efforts of ours have been want- 
ing. At a painful moment, to which I will not further 
aUude— ” 

“ And when my uncle. Sir Miles, was out of town,” says 
George, looking toward the baronet, who smiles at him with 
affectionate approval. 

— I sent your brother a work which I thought might 
comfort him, and I know might improve him. Nay, do not 
thank me ; I claim no credit; I did but ray duty — a hum- 
ble woman's duty — for what are this world’s goods, 
nephew, compared to the welfare of a soul ? If I did good, 
I am thankful ; if I was useful, I rejoice. If, through my 
means you have been brought, Harry, to consider — ” 

Oh ! the sermon, is it ? ” breaks in downright Harry. 

I hadn’t time to read a single syllable of it, aunt — thank 
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you. You be6 I don't caie much about that kind of thiiifj 
— but thank you all the same.'’ 

‘"The intention is everything,'’ says Mr. 'Warrington, 
and are both grateful. Our dear friend, General Lain- 
liert, intended to give bail for Hariy , but, happily, I had 
funds of Harry's vith me to meet any demands upon us. 
But the kindness is the same, and I am giateful to the friend 
’vvho hastened to my brother's rescue when he had most need 
of aid, and when his own relations happened — so unfor- 
tunately — to he out of town.” 

‘*Yu 3 "thing I could do, mj" dear boy, I’m sure — iny 
brother’s son — my own nephew — ods bobs ! you know — 
that is, an^ihing— y^ou know!” cries Sir 3Iiles, 
bringing his own hand into George’s with a generous smack. 

You cdn^t stdy and dine with us ? Put off the colonel — ■ 
the general — do, now! Or name a day. Hy Lady War- 
rington, make my nephew name a day when he will sit 
under his gi‘andfather’s picture, and drink some of his 
wine ! ” 

^‘His intellectual faculties seem more develojied than 
those of his unlucky younger brother,” remarked my lady, 
when the young gentlemen had taken their leave. The 
younger must be reckless and extravagant about money in- 
deed, for did you reniaik. Sir Miles, the loss of liis reversion, 
ill Wrgiiiia — the amount of which has, no doubt, been 
grossly exaggerated, but, nevertheless, must he something 
considerable— did. you, I say, remark that the ruin of 
Harry’s prospects scarcely seemed to affect him ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t be at all surprised that the elder turns out 
to be as poor as the young one,” says Dora, tossing her 
head. He ! he ! Did you see that Cousin George had one 
of Cousin Hany’s suits of clothes on — the brown and gold 
— that one he wore when he went with yon to the oratorio, 
Flora ?” 

^'Did he take Flora to an oratorio ?” asks Mr. Claypool, 
fiercely. 

I was ill and couldn’t go, and my cousin went with her,” 
hays Dora. 

Far be it from me to object to any innocent amusement, 
much less to the music of Mr. Handel, dear Mr. Claypool,” 
says mamma. ^lusic refines the soul, elevates the under- 
standing, IS heard in our churches, and ’tis well known was 
]»ractise{l by King David. Your operas I shun as deleteri- 
ous , your ballets I would forbid to my ohildcen as most 
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immoral; but miisu*. my rVai^I May we enjoy ir, lik«» 
everything else in reubon — may we — ” 

** there's the luusir of the dinner-bell,” says papa^ imb- 
bing his hands ‘•Come., girls, fc^ciewb}", go and fetch 
Mastei Miley. Tom. take clovru iiiy Lidy.” 

Xay. deal Thomab, I walk but slovrly. Go you with 
dearest Flora dow’nstairs.” says Viitne. 

But Dora took care to make the evening pleasant by 
talking of Handel and oratorios constantly during dinner. 



CHAPTEE III. 


CONTICtJEBE OMKES. 

CEOSS the 
way, if the 
gracious read- 
er will please 
to step over 
with us, he 
will find our 
young gentle- 
men at Lord 
W rotham^s 
house, which 
his lordship, 
has lent to his 
friend the 
general, and 
that little 
family party 
assembled, 
with which 
we made ac- 
quaintance at 
Oakhurstand 

Ihnbridge Wells. James Wolfe has promised to come to 
dinner j but James is dancing attendance upon Miss Low- 
ther, and would rather have a glance from her eyes than 
the finest kickshaws dressed by Lord Wrotham^s cook, or 
the desi^rt which is promised for the entertainment at 
which you are just going to sit down. You will make the 
sixth. You may take Mr. Wolfe’s place. YouTnay be sure 
he won’t come. As for me, I will stand at the sideboard 
and report the conversation. 

Note first, how happy the women look! When Harry 
Warrington was taken by those bailiffs, I h^ intended to 
tell you how the good Mrs. Xdmbert, heaTing of a boy^s 
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inisliap, liad flown to her linshand. and had begged, implored, 
insisted, that her Martin should help him. Never mind 
his rebeldom of the other day ; never mind about his being 
angry that his presents were returned — of course anybody 
would be angry, much more such a high-spirited lad as 
Harry ! Never mind about our being so poor, and wanting 
all our spare money for the boys at college ; there must be 
some way of getting him out of the scrape. Did you not 
get Charles Watkins out of the scrape two years ago ; and 
did he not pay you back every halfpenny ? " Yes : and you 
made a whole family happy, blessed be God I and Mrs. 
Watkins prays for you and blesses you to this very day, and 
I think everything has prospered with us since. And I 
have no doubt it has made you a major-general — no eanldy 
doubt,” says the fond wife. 

Now, as jMartin Lambert requires very little persuasion 
to do a kind action, he in this instance lets himself be per- 
suaded easily enough, and having made up his mind to seek 
for friend James Wolfe, and give bail for Harry, he takes 
his leave and his hat, and squeezes Theo's hand, who seems 
to divine his errand (or perhaps that silly mamma has 
blabbed it), and kisses little Hetty’s flushed cheek, and 
away he goes out of the apartment where the girls and 
their mother are sitting, though he is followed out of the 
room by the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusiastic matron 
cannot control her feelings any longer. She flings her arms 
round her husband's neck, kisses him a hundred and twenty- 
five times in an instant — calls God to bless him — cries 
plentifully on his shoulder; and in this sentimental atti- 
tude is discovered by old Mrs. Quiggett, my lord’s house- 
keeper, who is bustling about the house, and, I suppose, is 
quite astounded at the conjugal phenomenon. 

We have had a tiff, and we are making it up ! Don't 
tell tales out of school, hirs. Quiggett ! ” says the gentle- 
man, walking off. 

‘•Well, I never!” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a shrill, 
strident laugh,' like a venerable old cockatoo — which white, 
hook-nosed, long-lived bird Mrs. Quiggett strongly resem- 
bles. ‘‘Well, I never I” says Quiggett, laughing and shak- 
ing her old sides till all her keys, and, as one may fancy, 
lier old ribs, clatter and jingle. 

“ Oh, Quiggett ! ” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, ‘‘ what a man 
that is I ” 
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YouVe been a-quarrelliiig, liave y{)U, mum, aim making 
it uj) That’s right/’ 

Quarrel with hbn He never told a greater story. Hy 
general is an angel, Quiggett! I should like to worship 
him. I should like to fall down at his hoots and kiss ’em, 
I should ! There never was a man so good as my general. 
AVhat have I done to have such a man ? How drfve I have 
such a good husband ? 

My dear, I think there’s a pair of you,” says the old 
cockatoo ; “ and what would you like for your supper ? ” 

When Lambert comes back very late to that meal, and 
tells what has happened, how Harry is fiee, and how his 
brother has come to life, and rescued him, you may fancy 
what a commotion the whole of those xieople are in I If Mrs. 
Lambert’s general was an angel before, what is he now ! 
If she wanted to embrace his boots in the morning, pray 
what further office of wallowing degradation would she 
prefer in the evening ? Little Hetty comes and nestles up 
to her father quite silent, and drinks a little drop out of 
his glass, Tlieo s and mamma’s faces beam with happiness, 
like two moons of brightness. . . . After supper, those 
four at a certain signal fall down on their knees — glad 
homage paying in awtul mirth — rejoicing, and with such 
pure joy as angels do, we read, for the sinner that repents. 
There comes a great knocking at the door whilst they are 
so gathered together. Who can be there ^ My lord is in 
the country" miles off. It is past midnight now ; so late have 
they been, so long have they been talking ! I think Mrs. 
Lambert guesses who is there. 

‘‘This is George,” says a young gentleman, leading in 
another. “ We have been to Aunt Bernstein. We couldn’t 
go to bed, Aunt Lambert, without coming to thank you, too. 
You dear, dear, good — ” There is no more speech audi- 
ble. Aunt Lambert is kissing Harry, Theo has snatched 
up Hetty, who is as pale as death, and is hugging her into 
life again. George Warrington stands with his hat off, 
and then (when Harry’s transaction is concluded) goes up 
and kisses Mrs. Lambert’s hand: the general passes his 
across his eyes. I protest they ai‘e all in a very tender and 
state. Generous hearts sometimes feel it, when 
Wrong is forgiven, when Peace is restored, when Love re- 
turns that had been* thought lost 

“ We came from Aunt Bernstein’s j we saw” lights here, 
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you see; ^ve couldn't go to >l:?ep without saying good-night 
to you all/’ says Hairy. “ Could we freorge ? " 

” ’Tis certainly a famous niglit<Mp you have brought us, 
boys,” says the geneial When are you to come and dine 
with us ? To-inorrow ’’ Xo. they must go to Madam 
Bernsteins to-morrow. Tlie next ilay, then? Yes, they 
would come the next day — and that is the very day we are 
writing about . and tliis is the very dinner at which, in the 
room of Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, ab&ent on private 
affairs, my gracious reader has just been invited to sit down. 

To sit down, and why, if you please ? Xot to a mere 
Barmecide dinner — no, no — but to hear Mr George 
Esmond Warrington’s Statement, which of course he is 
going to make Here they all sit — not in my lord's grand 
dining-room, you know, but in the snug study or parlor in 
front. The cloth has h^r-u withdrawn, the general has 
given the king's health, the servants have left the room, 
the guests sit conti< eiit, and so, after a little hemming and 
blushing, Mr. George xjroceeds: — 

I remember, at the table of our general, how the little 
Philadelphia agent- whose wit and shrewdness we had re- 
marked at home, made the very objections to the conduct 
of the campaign of which its disastrous issue showed the 
justice. ‘Of course,’ says he, *your excellency’s troops 
once before Port Duque.sne, such a weak little place will 
never be able to resist such a general, such an army, such ar- 
tilleiy, as will there be found attacking it. But do you cal- 
culate, sir, on the difficulty of reaching the place ? Your 
excellency’s march will be through woods almost untrodden, 
over roads which you wull have to make yourself, and your 
line will be some four miles long. This slender line having 
to make its way through the forest will be subject to end- 
less attacks in front, in reai‘. in flank, by enemies whom 
you will never see, and whose constant practice in war is 
the dexterous laying of ambuscades.’ — • Psha, sir I ’ says 
the general, ‘ the savages may frighten your raw American 
militia’ (Thank your excellency for the compliment, ^fr. 
Washiiigton seems to say, who is sitting at the table), ^ bui 
the Indians will never make any impression on his majestj^'i 
regular troops.' — ‘ I heartily ho])e not, sir,’ says 3Ir. Prank 
lin, with a sigh ; and of course the gentlemen of the gen 
eraTs family sneered at the postmaster, as at a peii; civiliar 
who had no call to be giving his opinion on matters entirely 
beyond his comprehension. 
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"We despised the Indians on our own side, and our com- 
mander made light of them and their service. Our officers 
disgusted the chiefs who were with us hv outrageous be- 
havior to their women. There were not above seven or 
eight who remained with our foiee Had we had a couple 
of hundred in our front on that fatal 9th of July, the event 
of the day must have been very ditterent. They would 
have hung off the attack of the French Indians ; they would 
have prevented the surprise and panic which ensued. Tis 
known now that the French had even got ready to give up 
their fort, never dreaming of the possibility of a defence, 
and that the French Indians themselves remonstrated 
against the audacity of attacking such an overwhelming 
force as ours. 

^<I was with our general with the main body of the 
troops when the firing began in front of us, and one aide- 
de-camp after another was sent forwards. At first the 
enemy's attack was answered briskly by our own advanced 
people, and our men huzzaed and cheered with good heart. 
But very soon our fire grew slacker, whilst from behind 
every tree and bush round about us came single shots, 
which laid man after man low. "We 'were marching in 
orderly line, the skirmishers in front, the colors and two of 
our small guns in the centre, the baggage well guarded 
bringing up the rear, and were moving over a ground which 
was open and clear for a mile or two, and for some half 
mile in breadth, a thick tangled covert of brushwood and 
trees on either side of us. After the firing had continued 
for some brief time in front, it opened from both sides of 
the enviromng wood on our advancing column. The men 
dropped rapidly, the officers in greater number than the 
men. At first, as I said, these cheered and answered the 
enemy^s fire, our guns even opening on the wood, and seem- 
ing to silence the French in ambuscade there. But the 
hidden rifle-firing began again. Our men halted, huddled 
up together, in spite of the shouts and orders of the gen- 
eral and officers to advance, and fiied wildly into the brush- 
wood — of course making no impression. Those in advance 
came running back on the mam body, frightened, and many 
of them wounded. They reported there were five thousand 
Frenchmen and a legion of yelling Indian devils in front, 
who were scalping onr people as they fell. We could hear 
their cries from the wood around as our men dropped 
under their rifles. There was no inducing the people to go 
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forward now. One aide-de-eainp after another wais iseiit 
forward, and never returned. At lubt it canie to be my 
turn, and I was sent with a message to Captain Fraser, of 
Halkett's, in front, which he wab never to receive nor I to 
deliver. 

“ I had not gone thirty* yards in advance when a rifle-ball 
struck my leg, and I tell straightway to the ground. 1 
recollect a rush forward ot Indians and Frenchmen after 
that, the foimer ciying their liendibli war-cries, the latter 
as fierce as their savage allies. I was amazed and morti- 
fied to see how few of the white-coats there were. Xot 
above a score passed me : indeed there were not fifty in the 
accursed action in which two of the bravest regiments of 
the British army were put to rout. 

•^One of them, who was half Indian, half Frenchman, with 
moccasins and a white uniform coat and cockade, seeing me 
prostrate on the ground, turned back and ran towards me, 
his musket clubbed over his head to da^h my brains out and 
iflunder me as I lay. I had my little fusil which my Harry 
gave me when I went on the campaign ; it had fallen by me 
and within my reach, luckily : I seized it and down fell the 
Frenchman dead at six yards before me. I was saved for 
that tune, but bleeding from my wound and very faint. I 
swooned almost in trying to load my piece, and it dropped 
from my hand, and the hand itself sank lifeless to the 
ground. 

I was scarcely in my senses, the yells and shots ringing 
dimly in my ears, when I saw an Indian before me, busied 
over the body of the Frenchman I had just shot, but glanc- 
ing towards me as I lay on the ground bleeding. He first 
rifled the Frenchman, tearing open his coat, and feeling in 
his pockets : he then scalped him, and with his bleeding 
knife in his mouth advanced towards me. I saw him com- 
ing as through a film, as in a dream — I was powerless to 
move, or to resist him. 

He put his knee upon my chest : with one bloody hand 
he seized my long hair and lifted my head from the ground, 
and, as he lifted it, he enabled me to see a French officer 
rapidly advancing behind him. 

Good God ! It was young Florae, who was my second 
in the duel at Quebec. ^ A moi, Florae I ’ I cried out. ^ C’est 
Georges ! aide moi 1 ’ 

He started ; ran up to me at the cry, laid his hand on 
the Indian’s shoulder, aud called him to hold. But the sav- 
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age did not understand French, or choose to understand it. 
He clutched my hair firmer, and, waving his dripping knife 
round it, motioned to the French lad to leave him to his 
prey. I could only cry out again and piteously, ^ A moi I ’ 

^ Ah, canaille, tu veux du^saug ? Prends ! ^ said Florae, 
with a curse ; and the next moment, and with an ugh^ the 
Indian fell over my chest, dead, wfith Florae’s sword through 
his body. 

“ My friend looked round him. ‘ Eh ! ’ says he, ^ la belle 
affaire ! Where art thou wounded, in the leg ? ’ He bound 
my leg tight round with his sash. ^ The others will kill 
thee if they find thee here. Ah, tiens ^ Put me on this 
coat, and this hat with the white cockade Call out in 
French if any of our people pass They w’ill take thee for 
one of us. Thou art Brunet, of the Quebec Volunteers. 
God guard thee, Brunet ! I must go forward. ’Tis a gen- 
eral debacle, and the whole of your red-coats are on the run, 
my poor boy.’ Ah, what a rout it w^as ! What a day of 
disgrace for England ! 

Florae’s rough application stopped the bleeding of my 
leg, and the kind creature helped me to rest against a tree, 
and to load my fusil, which he placed vrithin reach of me, 
to protect me in case any other marauder should have a 
mind to attack me. And he gave me the gourd of that un- 
lucky French soldier, who had lost his own life in the 
deadly game which he had just played against me, and the 
drink the gourd contained served greatly to refresh and in- 
vigorate me. Taking a mark of the tree against which I 
lay, and noting the various bearings of the country, so as to 
be able again to find me, the young lad hastened on to the 
front. ^ Thou seest how much I love thee, George,’ he said, 
^that I stay behind in a moment like this.’ I forget 
whether I told thee, Harry, that Florae was under some 
obligation to me. I had won money of him at cards, at 
Quebec — only playing at his repeated entreaty — and there 
was a difilculty about paying, and I remitted his debt to me, 
and lighted my pipe with his note-of-hand. You see, sir, 
that you are not the only gambler in the family. 

^^^At evening, when the dismal pursuit was over, the 
faithful fellow came back to me, with a couple of Indians, 
who had each reeking scalps at their belts, and whom he 
informed that I was a Frenchman, his brother, who had 
been wounded early in the day, and must be carried back to 
the fort. They laid me in one of their blankets, and car- 
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lied me, groaning, with the tiubty Flomc by iny side. Had 
he left inn, they 'would a>suredly have laid me down, plun- 
dered me, and added my h.iir to that of the wretches whose 
bleeding spoiL hung at their girdiles. He promised them 
brandy at the fort, if they brought me safely there. I have 
but a dim recollection of the journey : the anguish of my 
wound was extreme : I tainted more" than once. We came 
to the end of our march at last. I was taken into the fort, 
and carried to the olficer's log-house, and laid^npon Florae's 
own bed. 

""Happy for me was my insensibility. I had been 
brought into the fort as a wounded French soldier of the 
garrison. I heard afterwards that, during my delirium, the 
few prisoners who had been made on the day of our disas- 
ter, had been brought under the walls of Duquesne by their 
savage captors, and there horribly burned, tortured, and 
butchered by the Indians, under the eyes of the garrison.^' 
As George speaks, one may fancy a thrill of horror run- 
ning thriuigli his sympathizing audience. Theo takes 
Hetty's hand, and looks at George in a very alarmed man- 
ner. Harry strikes his fist upon the table, and cries, “The 
bloody, murderous, red-skinned villains I There will never 
be peace for us until they are all hunted down ! 

They were offering a hundred and thirty dollars apiece 
for Indian scalps in Pennsylvania when I left home,” says 
George, demurely, “ and fifty for women.” 

“ Fifty for women, my love I Do you hear that, Mrs. 
Lambert ? ” cries the colonel, lifting up his wife’s hair. 

“ The murderous villains I " says Harry, again. Hunt 
’em down, sir ! Hunt ’em down ! ’’ 

“ I know not how long I lay in my fever,” George re- 
sumed. When I awoke to my senses, my dear Florae was 
gone. He and his company had been despatched on an en- 
terprise against an English fort on the Pennsylvanian terri- 
tory, which the French claimed, too. In Duquesne, when I 
came to be able to ask and understand what was said to me, 
there were not above thirty Europeans left. The place 
might have been taken over and over again, had any of our 
people had the courage to return after their disaster. 

IMy old enemy the ague-fever set in again upon me as I 
lay here by the river-side. ’Tis a wonder how I ever sur- 
vived. But for the goodness of a half-breed woman in the 
fort, who took x)ity on me, and tended me, I never should 
have recovered, and my poor Hairy would be what he fan- 
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oied himself yesterday, oiir grandfather's heir, our mother^s 
only son. 

I remembered ho^v, when Morac laid me in his bed, he 
pnt nnder my pillow my money, my watch, and a trinket or 
two which I had. When I woke to myself these were all 
gone ; and a surly old sergeant, the only officer left in the 
quarter, told me, with a curse, that I was lucky enough to 
be left with my life at all ; that it was only my white cock- 
ade and coat had saved me from the fate which the othei 
canaille of Roshifs had deservedly met with. 

At the time of my recovery the fort was almost emp- 
tied of the garrison. The Indians had retired enriched with 
British plunder, and the chief part of the French regulars 
were gone upon expeditions northward. My good Florat* 
had left me upon his service, consigning me to the care of 
an invalided sergeant. Monsieur de Contreeoeur had accom- 
panied one of these expeditions, leaving an old lieutenant, 
Museau by name, in command at Duquesne. 

‘‘This man had long been out of France, and serving in 
the colonies. His character, doubtless, had been indifferent 
at home ; and he knew that, according to the system pui- 
sued in France, where almost all promotion is given to the 
noblesse, he never would advance in rank. And he had 
made free with my guineas, I suppose, as he had with my 
watch, for I saw it one day on his chest when I was sitting 
with him in his quarter. 

‘‘Monsieur Museau and I managed to be pretty good 
friends. If I could be exchanged, or sent home, I told him 
that my mother would pay liberally for my ransom ; and I 
suppose this idea excited the cupidity of the commandant, 
for a trapper coming in the winter, whilst I still lay very 
ill with fever, Museau consented that I should write home 
to my mother, but that the letter should be in French, that 
he should see it, and that I should say I was in the hands 
of the Indians, and should not be ransomed under ten thou- 
sand hvres. 

“ In vain I said I was a prisoner to the troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty, that I expected the treatment of a 
gentleman and an officer. Museau swore that letter should 
go, and no other : that if I hesitated, he would fling me out 
of the fort, or hand me over to the tender mercies of his 
ruffian Indian allies. He would not let the trapper com- 
municate with me except in his presence. Life and liberty 
are sweet. I resisted for a while, but I was pulled down 
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witli weakness, and shuddering with, fever : I wrote sncli a 
letter as the rascal consented to let pa^^s, and the trapper 
went away with, my missive, wiii<di he in three 

weeks, to deliver to my mother lu Virginia. 

Three weeks, six, twelve, passed. The messenger never 
returned. The winter came and went, and all our little 
plantations round the fort, where the French soldiers had 
cleared coin-ground and planted gardens and peach and 
apple-trees down to the Alonongahela, were in full blossom. 
Heaven knows how I crept through tlie weary time I When 
I was pretty well, I made drawings of the soldiers of the 
garrison, and of the half-breed and her child ^IMuseaus 
child), and of !Museau himself, vdioiii, I am ashamed to 
say, I flattered outrageously ; and there was an old guitar 
left in the fort, and I sang to it, and pdayed on it some 
French airs which I knew, and ingratiated inyselt as best I 
could with my jailers ; and so the weary months passed, 
but the messenger never returned. 

At last news arrived that he ha'l l>een shot by some 
British Indians in ^Maryland ; so there was an end of my 
hope of ransom for some months inoie. This made ^Nluseaii 
very savage and sui*ly towards me ; the more so as. his ser- 
geant inflamed his rage by telling him that the Indian 
woman was partial to me — as I believe, poor thing, she 
was. I was always gentle with her, and grateful to her. 
Wy small accomplislunents seemed wonders in her eyes; 
I was ill and unhappy, too, and these are always claims to 
a woman's affection. 

captive pulled down by malady, a ferocious jailer, and 
a young woman touched by the prisoner's misfortunes — 
sure you expect that, with these three prime characters in a 
piece, some pathetic tragedy is going to be enacted ? You, 
Miss Hetty, are about to guess that the woman saved me ? 

•• Why, of course she did ! cries mamma. 

What else is she good for ? ” says Hetty. 

^^You, Miss Theo, have painted her already as a dark 
beauty — is it not so ? A swift huntress — ? 

Diana with a baby,'^ says the colonel. 

“Who scours the plain with her nymphs, who brings 
down the game with her unerring bow, who is queen of the 
forest — and I see by your looks that you think I am madly 
in love with her ? ’’ 

“Well, I suppose she is an interesting creature, Mr. 
George ? saj's Theo, with a blush. 
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u What think you of a dark beauty, the color of new ma- 
hogany ? with long straight black hair, which was usually 
dressed with a hair-oil or pomade by no means pleasant to 
approach, with little eyes, with high cheek-bones, with a 



flat nose, sometimes ornamented with a ring, with rows of 
glass beads round her tawny throat, her cheeks and forehead 
gracefully tattooed, a great love of finery, and inordinate 
passion for — oh ! must I own it ? 
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^‘For coqiietr3\ I know you are going to .sa\" that?" 
says Miss Hetty. 

‘‘For whiskey, my dear Miss Hester — in which appetite 
my jailer paitook; so that I have often sat by, on the 
nights when I was in tavor vntli ^Mon&ieur !Museau, and 
seen him and his poor companion ho]>and-nobbing together 
until they coxdd scarce hold the noggin out of which they 
drank. In these evening entertainments, they would sing, 
they would dance, they would fondle, they would quarrel, 
and knock the cans and furniture about ; and, when I was 
in favor, I was admitted to share them so(*iety, for iMuseau, 
jealous of his dignity, or not willing that his men should 
witness his behavior, would allow none of them to he famil- 
iar with him. 

“Whilst the result of the trapper’s mission to my home 
was yet uncertain, and Miiseau and I myseK expected the 
payment of my ransom. I was treated kindly enough, 
allowed to crawl about the tuit. and even-to go into the ad- 
joining fields and gardens, always keeping my parole, and 
duly returning before gun-fire. And I exercised a piece of 
hypocrisy, for which I hope, you will hold me excused. 
When niy leg was sound fthe ball came out in the winter, 
after some pain and inflammation, and the wound healed up 
presently), I yet chose to walk as if I was disabled and a 
cripple ; I hobbled on two sticks, and cried Ah ! and Oh ! 
at every minute, hoping that a day might come when 1 
might treat my limbs to a run. 

“ Museaii was very savage when lie be^n to give up all 
hopes of the first messenger. He fancied that the man 
might have got the ransom-money and fled with it himself. 
Of course he was prepared to disovTi any part in the trans- 
action. should my letter be discovered. His treatment of 
me vaiied according to his hojies or fears, or even his mood 
for the time being. He would have me consigned to my 
quarters for several days at a time 5 then invite me to his 
tipsy supper-table, quarrel with me there and abuse my 
nation : or again break out into maudlin sentimentalities, 
about his native country of Xormandy, where he longed to 
spend his old age, to buy a field or two, and to die 
happy. 

“ ‘Eh, Monsieur Museau I ’ says I, ‘ten thousand livres of 
your money would buy a pretty field or two in your native 
country ? You can have it for a ransom of me, if you wfil 
but let me go In a few months you must be superseded in 
VOL. ir. — s 
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your cominand here, and then adieu the crowns and the 
fields in Normandy ! You had better trust a gentleman and 
a man of honor. Let me go home, and I give you my word 
the ten thousand livres shall be paid to any agent you may 
appoint in France or in Quebec.^ 

•^^Ah, young traitor!’ roars he, ‘do you wish to tamper 
with my honor ? Do you believe an officer of France will 
take a bribe ? I have a mind to consign thee to my black- 
hole, and to have thee shot in the morning.’ 

^]My poor body will never fetch ten thousand livres,’ says 
I ; ' and a pretty ''field in Normandy with a cottage . . .’ 

' “ ^ind an orchard. Ah, saer6 bleu ! ’ says Museau, whim- 
pering, ‘ and a dish of tripe a la mode du pays ! . . .’ 

“This talk happened between us again and again, and 
^Museau would order me to my quarters, and then ask me to 
supper the next night, and return to the subject of Nor- 
mandy, and cider, and tripes k la mode de Caen. My friend 
is dead now — * 

“ He was hung. I trust ? ” breaks in Colonel Lambert. 

“ — And I need keep no secret about him. Ladies, I 
wish I had to offer you the account of a dreadful and tragi- 
cal escape ; how I slew all the sentinels of the fort ; filed 
through the prison windows, destroyed a score or so of 
watchful dragons, overcame a million of dangers, and finally 
effected my freedom. But, in regard of that matter, I have 
no heroic deeds to tell of, and own that, by bribery and no 
other means, I am where I am,” 

“But jOTi would have fought, Georgy, if need were,” says 
Harry ; “ and you couldn’t conquer a whole garrison, you 
know ? ” And herewith Mr. Harry blushed very much. 

“See the women, how disappointed they are!” says 
Lambert, “Mrs. Lambert, you blood-thirsty woman, own 
that you are balked of a battle ; and look at Hetty, quite 
angry because Mr. George did not shoot the commandant.” 

“You wished he was hung yourself, papa!” cries Miss 
Hetty, “and I am sure I wish anything my papa wishes.” 

“Nay, ladies,” says George, turning a little red, “to wink 
at a prisoner’s escape was not a very monstrous crime ; and 
to take money ^ Sure other folks besides Frenchmen have 
condescended to a bribe before now. Although Monsieur 
Museau set me free, I am inclined, for my part, to forgive 
him. Will it please you to hear how that business was 
done ? You see, Miss Hetty, I cannot help being alive to 
tell it.” 
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“ oil, George I — tliat is. I mean, ]Mr. Warrington ! — tliat 
is, I mean I beg your pardon I " crieb Hester. 

Xo pardon, my clear I I never was angry yet or sur- 
prised that any one sliouid like my Harry better than me. 
He deserves all the liking that any man or woman can give 
him. See, it is It is turn to blush now.” says George. 

Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the escajie out of 
Duquesne I '* cries Harry, and he said to IMrs. Lambert 
afterwards in confidence, “You know' he is always going on 
saying that he ought never to have come to life again, and 
declaring that I am better than he is. The idea of my 
being better than George, Mrs. Lambert! a poor extrava- 
gant fellow like me ! Tt\s absurd ! ” 
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INTENTIQXJE OEA TENEBANT. 

_ E continued for montlis our 

weaxy life at the fort, and 
the commandant and I had 
our quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions, our greasy games at 
cards, our dismal duets with 
his asthmatic flute and my 
cracked guitar. The poor 
Pawn took her beatings and 
her cans of liquor as her lord 
and master chose to admin- 
ister them; and she nursed 
her pappoose, or her master 
in the gout, or her prisoner 
in the ague ; and so matters 
went on until the beginning 
of the fall of last year, when 
we were visited by a hunter who had important news to de- 
liver to the commandant, and such as set the little garrison 
in no little excitement. The Marquis de Montcalm had 
sent a considerable detachment to garrison the forts already 
in the French hands, and to take up farther positions in the 
enemy^s — that is, in the British — possessions. The troops 
had left Quebec and Montreal, and were coming up the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes in bateaux, with artillery and large 
provisions of warlike and other stores. Museau would be 
superseded in his command by an ofiGLcer of superior rank, 
who might exchange me, or who might give me up to the 
Indians in reprisal for cruelties practised by our own people 
on many and many an ofiicer and soldier of the enemy. 
The men of the fort were eager for the reinforcements ; 
they would advance into Pennsylvania and New York; 
they would seize upon Albany and Philadelphia ; they 
would drive the Eosbifs into the sea, and all America 
should be theirs from the Mississippi to Newfoundland, 
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v'jKv nil very niUiip'ituit ]>ur \ei, someli(»\v, the 
prospect ot the Pieinh jh‘l achl to Mr. ^ru- 

seauV sati&ta^ tioii 

"‘‘Eh, coiiimcai(hiiit.“ :>«}y> 1, • *ri'- iorr lueii, bur. menu- 
while, your iaiiii lu XonniU,‘ly, ■^he pot of and the 

tripes a la mode de Caen, wlieiv aie th*-y *"■' ' 

"‘^Yeb* "tis all veiy well, my ji'iirrou/ say-s lie. ‘But 
where v»ull you he vrhen poor old .MuVau is" superseded ? 
Other olheers are not good eoixn»aiii<jus like me. Very fVw 
men in the woild liave my huinaiiity When there is a 
gieat garrison here, will my suctes'sors give thee the indul- 
gences which honest Wuseau has giuntejl thee ? Thou wilt 
be kept in a sty like a pig read\ for killing. As sure as 
one of our officers falls into the hands of your brigands 
of frontier-men, an<I evil comes to him, so surely wilt thou 
have to pay with thy skin for his. Thou wilt be given up 
to our red allies — to the ]n*ethreii of La Biche yondei. 
Didst thou see, last year, what thev did to thy countrymen 
whom we took in the action with Braddoek? Boasting 
was the very smallest punishment, ma f oi — was it not. La 
Biche ? ’ 

“ And he entered into a variety of jocular descriptions of 
toitures inflicted, eyes burned out of their sockets, teeth 
tuul nails wrenched out, limbs and bodies gashed — You 
turn pale, dear Miss Theo ! Well, I will have pity, and 
will spare you the toitures which honest !Museau recounted 
111 his pleasant way as likely to 1 befall me. 

La Biche was by no means so affected as you seem to be. 
ladies, by the recital of these horrors. She had witnessed 
them ill her time. She came from the Senecas, whose vil- 
lages lie near the great cataract between Ontario and Erie ; 
her people 3iiade war for the English, and against them: 
they had fought with other tribes; and, in the battles 
between us and them, it is difficult to say whether white- 
skin or red-skin is most savage. 

“ ^ They may chop me into cutlets and broil me, 'tis true, 
(‘.ommandaut,’ say I, coolly ‘But again, I say, you will 
never have the farm in Xormaiidy.’ 

‘ Go get the whiskey-bottle. La Biche,’ says Museau 
^ And it is not too late, even now. I will give the guide 
who takes me home a large reward And again I say I 
promise, as a man of honor, ten thousand livres to — whom 
shall I say ? to any one who shall liring me any token — 
who shall bring me. say, my watch and seal with my grand- 
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father's arms — ■which I have seen in a chest somewheie in 
this fort ’ 

^ Ah, bCeltiiat I ’ roars out the commandant, with a hoarse 
veil of laughter. ‘Thou hast eyes, thou’ All is good 
prize in war.^ 

‘ Think of a house in your village, of a fine field hard 
Ijy with a half-dozen of cow’s — of a hne orchard all covered 
with fruit.’ 

* And Javotte at the door with her wheel, and a rascal 
of a child, or two, with cheeks as red as the apples ! Oh, 
my country ! Oh, my mother ’ ’ whimpers out the command- 
ant. ‘ Quick. La Biche, the whiskey ! ’ 

‘‘All that night tlie commandant was deep in thought, 
and La Biche, too, silent and melancholy. She sat 
away from us, nursing her child, and whenever my eyes 
turned towards her I saw hers were fixed on me. The poor 
little infant began to cry, and was ordered away by Museau, 
with his usual foul language, to the building which the 
luckless Biche occupied with her child. When she was 
gone, we both of us spoke our minds freely ; and I put 
such reasons before Monsieur as his cupidity could not 
resist 

How do you know/ he asked, ^that this hunter will 
serve you ? ’ 

‘‘ • That is my seciet,’ says I But here, if you like, as 
we are not on honor, I may tell it. When they come into 
the settlements for their baigains, the hunters often stop a 
day or two for rest and drink and com2)any, and our new 
friend loved all these. He played at cards with the 
men: he set his furs against their liquor, he enjoyed him- 
self at the fort, singing, dancing, ancl gambling with them. 
I think I said they liked to listen to my songs, and for want 
of better things to do, I was often singing and guitar-scraxj- 
ing : and we would have many a concert, the men joining in 
chorus, or dancing to my homely music, until it was inter- 
rupted by the drums and the retraite 

Our guest the hunter was present at one or two of these 
concerts, and I thought I would try if possibly he under- 
stood English. After we had had our little stock of French 
songs, I said, ^ My lads, I will give you an English song,’ 
and to the tune of ^ Over the hills and far away,’ which my 
good old grandfather used to hum as a favoiite air in Mail- 
borough's camp, I made some doggerel words : — ‘ This long, 
long year, a piisoner drear ; Ah, me ! Vm tired of lingering 
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here : I'll giv-^ a liTinclred gun^eafe. gay, To be over tbe hills 
and far away.' 

•^•What IS It IriiiM*. don't understand.^ 

• ’Tis a g:il t(j iier lovei.' I anov,vred: but I saw by the 
twinkle in the man s try^^ that Li- understoodi me. 

•• The n^xt day. wla^n tiaue were i^o men witliin hearing, 
the trapper showed that I was right in my conjecture, for as 
he passed me he hummed m a iow’ tone, hut in peifectly 
good English, ■ <,)ver the hills ami far avray." the burden ot 
my yestenlay's doggerel. 

. ij- ready,' says he. " I am leady. I know' wdio 

your people are, and the w'ay to them Talk to the Fawn, 
and she w’lll tell you wdiat to do. T^^hatl You wnll not 
play w’ith me ? ' Here he pulled out some caids. and spoke 
in French, as two soldiers came up * hlilor est trop grand 
seigneur ? Bonjoiir, my loid ! ’ 

‘•And the man made "me a mock ])ow, and walked aw'ay 
shrugging up his shoulders, to offer to play and dunk else- 
where. 

*• I knew now that the Biche was to be the agent in the 
affair, and that my otfer to Huseau was accepted. The poor 
Fawn performed hei pai-t veiy faithfully and dexterously. I 
had not need of a w'ord more with Museau ; the matter wms 
understood betw'een us The Fawn had long been allow'ed 
free conimiuiicatioii wuth me. She had tended me during 
my w'uund and in my illnesses, helped to do the w^ork of 
my little chamber, my cooking, and so forth. She was free 
to" go out of the fort, as I have said, and to the river and 
the fields wdience the corn and garden-stutf ot the little 
garrison were brought in. 

••Having gambled away most of the money w'hich he 
received for his peltries, the trapper now' got together his 
store of dints. liOW'der, and blankets, and took his leave. 
And, three days after his departui-e, the Faw'n gave me the 
signal that the time was come for me to make my little 
trial for freedom 

•AMien lirst w'ounded, I had been taken by my kind 
Florae and placed on his bed in the officeFs room. 'When 
the fort was emptied ot all officers except the old lieutenant 
left in command, I had been allowed to remain in my quar- 
ters, sometimes ' being left pretty free, sometimes being 
locked up and fed on prisoners’ rations, sometimes invited 
to shaie his mess by my tipsy jailer. This officer’s house, 
or room, w'as of logs like the" half-dozen others w'lthin the 
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fort, whieli mounted only four guns of small calibre, of 
udiicli one was on the bastuni beliind my ( abiii Looking 
westwanl ovei tlii& gun, you could see a small island at tlie 
couHuenic of tlie two livers (Jluo and Monougciliela wliereoii 
Lu'iuesne is situated. On tlie sliore opposite tins island 
were some trees 

” • You see those trees ? ’ my poor Biclie said to me tlie 
day before, in her French ]arg 6 n. - He wait for you lieliind 
those trees/ 

111 the daytime the door of my quarters was open, and 
the Ihche free to tome and go On the day before, she 
came in from the lields with a pick in her hand and a 
basketful of vegetables and potherbs for soiq?. She sat 
down on a bench at my dour, the pick lesting against it, 
and the basket at her side. I stood talking to her for a 
while but I believe I Avas so idiotic that I neA^er should 
have thought of putting the pick to any use had she not 
actually pushed it into my open door, so that it fell into 
my room. * Hide she said ; ‘ Avant it soon.^ And that 
afternoon it was, she pointed out the trees to me. 

•^Oii the next day she comes, pretending to be veiy 
angry, and calls out, ^Hy lord’ my lorcl^ Avhy you not 
come to commandant’s dinner ? He A^ery bad ! Entendez- 
vous?’ And she peeps into the looni as she speaks, and 
hings a coil of ro2>e at me 

am coining, La Biclie,’ say I, and hobbled after her 
on my crutch. As I Avent in to the commandant’s quarters 
she says, ‘Pour ce soil*.’ And then I kiieAv the time vriia 
come. 

“As for ]Miiseau, he kne,AV nothing about the matter. 
Not he ! He growled at me, and said the soup Avas cold 
He looked me steadily in the face, and talked of this and 
that ; not only Avhilst his serA^aut Avas present, but after^ 
Avards Avheii Ave smoked our pipes and plaj^ed our game at 
piequet ; Ai'hilst, according to her wont, the poor Biche sat 
cowering in a corner. 

“jVIy friend’s Av-hiskey-bottle was empty, and he said, 
Avith rather a knoAving look, he must have another glass — 
Ave must both ha\"e a glass that night. And, rising from 
the table, he stumped to the inner room, Avhere he kept his 
hre-Avater under lock and key, and aAvay from the poor 
Biche, who could not resist that temptation 

‘“As lie turned liis ba('k the Biche raised herself; and he 
Avas no sooner gone but she AA’-as at my feet, kissing my 
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hand, presshu it to and l)Tirst:ug into tears <A'ei* 

mv knee<. I T rio'ihVd 'uy tlii*) testimony 

of tliO poor cieatui-V -jr.-nt aiel tondiief^s, tin* 

extent oi whi'di I -'*:iree Iiati that wlieii 

^Mubeaii returned, I hX. not > my efpianiiuity, 

though the ]^ooi Fd'.va a a*' Iki'-Ii her corner agdiii and 
bhrouded in L-r olcJi-keT 

**He did nc-t ajejf^ar to a^^ytlnim strange in the 

behavior of eitiuT -at d*Avii rn <,iir ganir, though my 

tlioiiglits vere so }neociU]iHd that I s<'ar“elv knew Tvliat 
eaids weie before me. 

gain everything tioni voii toniglit, niilor/ says he, 
gninlv. ■ We ^day iii»<)n jiarole * 

And you may count upon mine," I r^^i lmd. 

•• Eh 1 'tis all that you have ! ' says lie. 

" Alonsieur,* say& I, "inv woid is good loi te-ii thousand 
livres : and we continued our game. 

At last lie said he hca*! a becjhiehe, and wtaild go to bed, 
and I iindei stood the oidcxs, too, that i vras to ivtiie. ‘I 
wish voii a good-night, moii petit niilor/ says he, — ‘stay, 
you will fall without your crutch/ — and his eyes twinkled 
at me, and his face wore a sarcastic grin. In the agitation 
of the moment I had quite forgotten that I was lame, and 
was walking away at a pace as good as a grenadier’s. 

‘•AVliat a villaiii night!' says he, looking out. In fact 
there was a tempest abroad, and a gi*eat roaring, and wind. 

• Bung a lanthorn, La Tiilipe, and lock my lord comfortably 
into his quarters ! ’ He stood a moment looking at mV 
from his own door, and I saw a-glim^ise of the p>oor Biche 
behind him. 

The night was so rainy that the sentries preferred their 
boxes, and did nut distuib me in my woik. The log-house 
was built with upright posts, deeidv fixed in the gromid, 
and horizontal logs laid upon it I had to dig under these, 
and work a hole sufficient to admit my body to pass. 1 
began in the dark, soon aftei tattoo. It was some while 
after midnight before my work was done, when I lifted my 
hand up under the log and felt the rain from without fall- 
ing upon it. I had to work very cautiously for two hours 
after that, and then crept through to the parapet and 
silently flung my rope over the gun; not without a little 
tremor of heart, lest the sentry should see me and send a 
charge of lead into my body. 

^‘The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall into the 
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ditcli easy enoiigli- I "waited a wIiiIl* there, looking steadily 
imder the gun, and trying to see the riyer and the island. 
1 heard the sentry pacing up above and humming a tune. 
The darkness became more cdear to me ere long^ and the 
moon rose^ and I saw the riyer shining beloie me, ana the 
dark rorsks and trees ot the island rising in the waters. 

I made for this mark as swiftly as I could, and for the 
clump of trees to which I had been diiected. Oh, what a 
relief I had when I heard a low yoice humming there, 

‘ Oyer the lulls and far away.’ ” 

When Mr. George came to this pait of his narratiye, jMiss 
Theo, who was seated by a harpsichord, turned round and 
dashed olf the tune on the instrument, whilst all the little 
company broke out into the merry chorus. 

Our way,'^ the speaker went on, lay through a level 
tract of forest with which my guide was familiar, upon the 
right bank of the Monongahela. By daylight we came to a 
clearer country, and my trapper asked me — Silveiheels 
was the name by whicdi he went — had I ever seen the spot 
before ? It was the fatal field where Braddock had fallen, 
and whence I had been wonderfully rescued in the summer 
of the pievious year. Now, the leaves were beginning to 
he tinted with the magnificent hues of our autumn.” 

Ah, brother ! cries Harry, seizing his brother^ hand. 
I was gambling and making a tool of myself at the 
Wells and in London, when my Geoige was flying for his 
life in the wilderness ! Oh, what a miserable spendthrift I 
have been ! 

^‘But I think thou art ‘not unworthy to be called thy 
mother’s son,” said Mrs. Lambert, very softly, and with 
moistened eyes. Indeed, if Harry had erred, to mark his 
repentance, his love, his unselfish joy and generosity, was 
to feel that there was hope for the humbled and kind young 
sinner. 

We presently crossed the river,” George resumed, 
taking our course along the base of the western slopes of 
the Alleghanies ; and through a grand forest region of oaks 
and maple, and enormous poplars that grow a hundred feet 
high without a branch. It was the Indians whom we had 
to avoid, besides the outlying parties of French. Always 
of doubtful loyalty, the savages have been specially against 
us, since our ill treatment of them, and the French triumph 
over ns two years ago. 

I was but weak still, and our journey through the wil- 
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(lerness lasted a v'e advanct-cL tlit* 

woods became redder ami re-]*ler TLe nijiped ^haiplv 
of mglit». We ligiitedi hie-s at trar ie^'^t. aiul >lept la uiu 
blankets as be&t vre migni. At tiii-s tinv-* oi year, the 
hunters wlio live in the ino nitaiii" get their csagar fioni 
the maples We came upon nv le than me s^i*‘h family, 
caiiii>mg near then tive^* by the nxuunmn ^tream^ ; and 
they welcoin -‘d us at their hies, and gave us (d tneir vein- 
son. So we Xiassed over th*^ two range'- (d the Laur«-1 Hnij- 
and the Alleghanit s. The last day’s inai ( h of my tru-^ty 
guide and myself took us down that wiM. nmgiuheent x)a^^ 
of WilTs Creek, a valley lying between clitts near a thou- 
sand feet high — bald, whit e, and bioken into towei& like 
huge fortifications, with eagles wheeling round the suinniit'- 
of the rocks^ and watching their nests among the crags. 

And hence we descended to Cumljeiland. v. hem e we 
had marched in the year betore, and where there was now 
a coiisideralde gariis<ni of our X)eo]_de Oh, you may think 
It was a wehioine day when I saw English colors again on 
the banks of our native Potomac I 



CHAPTER V. 


WHERE WE REMAIN AT THE COURT END OF THE TOWN. 



— EOEQE WAR- 

RIHGTOH 
had related the 
same story, 
which we have 
just heard, to 
Madame de 
Bernstein on 
the previous 
evening — a 
portion, that is, 
of the history; 
for the old lady 
nodded off to 
sleep many 
times dur- 
ing the narra- 
tion, only wak- 
ing up when 

George paused, 

saying it was 

most interesting, and ordering him to continue. The young 
gentleman hemM and ha’d, and stuttered, and blushed, and 
went on, much against his will, and did not speak half so 
well as he did to his friendly little auditory in Hill Street, 
where Hetty's eyes of wonder, and Theo's sympathizing 
glances, and mamma's kind face, and papa's funny looks, 
were applause sufficient to cheer any modest youth who re- 
quired encouragement for his eloquence. As for mamma's 
behavior, the general said, 'twas as good as Mr. Addison's 
trunkmaker, and she would make the fortune of any tragedy 
by simply being engaged to cry in the front boxes. That 
is why we chose, my Lord Wrotham's house as the theatre 
where George's first piece should be performed, wishing 
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U liL T 7 A* hlXlAy,'^ Ao 

that he should speah to adviiiit 1 1. t i- tvlj.:. lie 
heard by that slt^epy. cyiiAvI :.*'y. r » 110:1. ht had to 
narrate his adTentures. " 

^•Yery good an*! UxOst mt'^r'-'-rn:". I riai iaj df_*ar 
su,’’ says Madam Bt-rnbtein. y'lYiL^ uo j ry litth* 

fingeis coveied vdtli a l^ce mitt* m to h:-. 11 t^iVidbive 

movement of her mouth. “Aul youi* m'^tlic:* hiivf- 

been delighted to see you." 

G-eorge shrugged his shoulders eru* st> httl-% and made a 
low bow, as his aunt looked uj) at him t.^.r a n. jment with 
her keen old eyes. 

•• Have been delighted to see you," she eontiina-d. diyly. 
and killed the fatted calf, and — and that kind ot thing. 
Though why I say calf, I don't know, Xenhew G f, r 
you never were the proiiigal. I may say'ealt to rliet*. ii.y 
poor HaiTv I Thou hast been aiuoiight the aiuv 

enough. And evil compuni*ms Iiav** ioiA>-.I the money out 
of thy pocket and the coat ott thy h.tck." 

‘•He came to hib laniily in England, inadaui," says 
George, with some heat, and his fiieiids were your lady- 
ship’s.” 

‘"He could not have come to worse advisers, Xephew 
^Varrington. and so I should have told my sitter earlier, 
had she condescended to write to me l)y him. as she has 
done by you,” said the old lady, tossing up hei head 
“ Hey I hey ' ” she said, at night, to her 'vvaitnig-iuaid. as 
she arranged herself for the rout to whicdi she was going • 
‘^this young gentleman’s mother is half torry that he has 
come to life again, I could see that in his face. 8 he is 
half sorry, and I am perfectly furious I Yliy didn't he lie 
still when he dropped there under the tree, and why did 
that young Florae carry him to the fort ? I knew those 
Floracs when I was at Pans, m the time of Monsieur le 
Eegent. They were of the Florae s of Ivry. Xo great 
house before Henri IV. His ancestor was the king's fa- 
vorite. His ancestor — he! he! — his ancestress' Erett ! 
entenclez-vous ? Give me my eaid-imrse. I don't like the 
grand airs of this Monsieur "George : and yet he resembles, 
very much, his gianclfather — the same look and sometimes 
the same tones. You have heard of Colonel Esmond when 
I was young ? This hoy has his eyes. I suppose I liked 
the colonel’s, because he loved me.'’ 

Being engaged, then, to a card-party, — an amusement 
which she never missed, week-day or sabbath, as long as 
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slif* licul btrfiigth to hold trumps or sit m a cdiair, very 
hooii ciftei George had ended his iiariatiou the old lad]^ dis- 
luisNed her t\vo nephe\%S5 giving to the elder a couple ot 
and a very stately couitesy ; but to Harry two hands 
and a kindly pat on the cheek 

•• l^Iv ])Oo\* child, now thou art disinherited, thou wilt see 
how (litfereiitly the world wull use^ thee ' she said. 

There is only, in all London, a wicked, heartless old 
woinaii who will treat thee as before Here is a pocket- 
book tor YOU, child ! Ho not lose it at Ranelagh to-night. 
That suit of yours does not become your brother halt so 
well as it sat upon you! You will present your brother to 
eveivbodv, and walk up and down the lOom tor two hours 
at least, child. Weie I you, I would then go to the Choco- 
late-House. and play as if nothing had happened. Whilst 
y(»u are there, your brother may come back to me and eat a 
bit of chic'keii wuth me. hly Lady Hlmt gives \vretehed 
Ku[ipeis and T want to talk his mother's letter over with 
him. An levoir, gentlemen ! and she went away to her 
tcnlet Her chairmen and flambeaux were already waiting 
at the door. 

The gentlemen went to Ranelagh, where but a few of 
:Sh\ Hurry s a<‘<piaintances chanced to be present They 
pci(‘ed the round, and met Mr, Tom Claypool with some of 
Ills eoiiutrv friends; they heard the music; they drank tea 
in a Ijox; Harrv was master of ('eiemonies, and introduced 
Ins biother to the cuxiosities of tlie place; and George was 
even more excited than his brother had been on his first 
introduction to this palace of delight George loved music 
niiieli more than Han*y ever did; he heard a full orchestra 
for the first time, and a piece of Mr. Handel's satisfacto- 
iily performed ; and a not unpleasmg instance of Harry’s 
hiumlity and regard for his elder brother was, that he could 
even hold George's love of music m respect at a time when 
fiddling was voted efiemiiiate and unmanly in England, and 
Britons weie, every day, called ujiGn by the patriotic prints 
to siieei at the frivolous accomiilishments of your Squalliiiis, 
Monsieuis, and the like. Hobody in Biitam is proud of his 
igiioiance now. Theie is no conceit left among us. There 
is no such thing as dulness. Arrogance is entirely un- 
known . . . Well, at any rate, Art has obtained her let- 
ters of naturalization, and lives here on terms of almost 
equality It iMrs. Thrale chose to marry a music-master 
now, I don’t think her friends would shudder at the mention 
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of her name. If ^}le ^ fnitune ami kept a good 

cook, people would even go an^l d:ne witli lier iii .spite <d 
the me^nfUttnirf', and aftiuilly treat Mi. Piozzi with r-ivility. 

After lianelcigh, and pui'«..i.iiit to [Ma^Lim Beiiisteiiis 
advice, George it-tunie.l to her ladyship's house, wliiLst 
Harry showed hiiu>elf at the ''In]*, vrht-re g-^iitlemei: ere 
accustomed to assemble at night tu su[». and then to gamble. 
Xo one. of eourse. allmled t*j Mr. ^\”aiiiiigtori *'5 little tempo- 
lary absence, aiul Mr. Kuft. his ex-ianidoril. waited upon 
him with the utmost gravity and civility. an<l a^j if there had 
never been any difference between them. ^fr. ‘Warrington 
had caused his tranks anti habiliment's to be cum'eyed away 
from Bond Street in the morning, and he and hia brother 
were now established in apartments elsewhere 
But when tlie supper was done, and the g*^ntlemen as 
usual were about to se<^k the marco-rahle upstairs. Harry 
said he was not going to play any more. Pie had huineil 
ills fingers already, and cnuld aiford no more extravagam^e. 
‘AMiy,’' says !Mr ^loriis, in a rather fiii>pant manner, 
you must have won luoie than you have lost, Mr, War- 
rington, after all said and done.” 

And of course I don't know my own business as well as 
you do, Mr. Morris,*' says Harry, kernly. who had not for- 
gotten the other's beha^nor on hearing of Ins arrest ; •• but 
I have another reason. A few months or days ago. I wa.s 
heir to a great estate, and could afford to lose a little 
money Xow, thank God, I am heir to nothing.” And he 
looked round, blushing not a little, to the knot of gentle- 
men, his gaming associates, who were lounging at the tables 
01 gathered round the fire. 

"•How do you mean. Mr. Warrington ?” cries my Lord 
March. "• Have yon lost Tirginia, too ? Who has won it ? 
I always had a fancy to play you myself for that stake.” 

And grow an improved breed of slaves in the colon}’," 
says another. 

The right owner has won it. You heard me tell of my 
twin elder brother ? ** 

Who was killed in that affair of Braddock's two years 
ago ? Yes, gracious goodness, my dear sir. I hope in heaven 
he has not come to lile again ?'' 

“ He ariived in London two days since. He has been a 
prisoner in a French foi*t for eighteen months , he only 
escaped a few months ago. and left our house in Virginia 
veiy soon after his release.” 
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Yon havrni't had time to order moniming^ I suxi^jose, IMr. 
Warrington ? ’* a.dvS 31r. 8ehvyn. very good-nature dlV; and 
.simple Harry hardly knew tln^ meaning of his joke until 
hif> brother interpreted it to him. 

‘^Hang me. if 1 don’t believe the fellow is absolutely glad 
of the ie-api>earance of his confounded brother!” cries my 
Lord Mai(‘lir as they continued to talk of the matter when 
the yoiuig Virginian had taken his leave. 

"- These savages xnactise the simjile virtues of affection — 
they are barely civilized in ^inienca yet/’ yawns Selwyn. 

-"They love"th<‘ir kindred, and they scalp their enemies/' 
simpers" l\[r Walpole. "-It’s not Christian but natural. 
Shouldn't you like ttj be ]jresent at a scalxjing-match, 
George, and see a tellow skinned alive ? ” 

- A man’s elder brother is Ins natural enemy,” says Mr 
Selwyn x»laeidly ranging his money and counters iDefore him. 

- Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. You wouldn’t 
relish simple hanging afterwards, George f ” continues 
Horry. 

-I’m hanged if there’s any man in England who would 
like to see his elder brother alive,” says my loid. 

-Xo, nor his father either, my lord !” cries Jack Morris. 

"-First time T ever knew you had one, Jack. Give me 
counters for live hundred ” 

"• I say, ’tis all mighty fine about dead brothers coming 
to life again,’’ continues Jack. ‘-Who is to know that 
it wasn’t a scheme arranged between these two fellows ? 
Here comes a young fellow who calls himself the Fortunate 
Youth, who says he is a yu-gimaii prince and the deuce 
knows what, and who gets into our society — ” 

A great laugh ensues at Jack’s jdirase of ‘-our society.’’ 

“Who i.s to know that it wasn't a cross ? ’’ Jack continues. 
“ Tli’e young one is to come first. He is to marry an heir- 
ess, and, when he has got her, uj) is to rise the elder brother ! 
^Tlien did this elder brother show? Why, when the 
younger’s scheme was blown, and all was \i]} with him ! 
■Wlio shall tell me that the fellow hasn’t been living in Seven 
Dials, or in a cellar dining off tripe and cow-heel until my 
younger gentleman was disclosed of? Dammy, as gentle- 
men, T think we ought to take notice of it . and that this 
]Mr. Wairingtoii has been taking a most outrageous liberty 
with the whole club.” 

Who put him up ? It was March, I think, put him up ? ” 
asks a bystander. 
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rpfe Eut my lord mlit im u'as i»nttin^ up a very 
ditfpivnt perso!j Di lu‘t yo „ M v *Ii ? ** 

“Hold your r-oiir»)uii»>u c :‘d mi::d your c^aino ! '’ 

t^ays the nobleiuiu ad'.Le--*'il -h. .M* uti^g o])nnon 
found not a fe’w ^uppoitf-i> lii the *r.ul.l Mjuy p^u 'son’s 
aj^ived that it vru"’ i:i'h * t io’i> of Mi Hairy Wainn^- 
ton to have ever helmv^il in his> hr. the/< ath ; th:jt there 
tvas something su^pic-ioiis r »ou the yi ’ing man's lirst 
appearance and suhs.'^rpieiit a. and, in Hue that regard- 
ing these foreigners, adventuieis, and tii^- Inie, tve ought to 
he especially cautions. 

Though lie was out of piirson and diHicrJry; though hf^ 
had ins aunt's liberal donation of moii'w in hm p<'>ck^'t ; 
though his clearest brother was restored to Liin, whose 
return to life Harry never once thought of deploying, as his 
friends at White'b supposed he woiihl do; th^ragh Haiia 
had shown herself in such a rivo table lij^ht bv her behav- 
ior dimng Ins niisfortaiie : yet Hairy, vdien rdoiie, felt him- 
self not partieulaily eheerrul, nn'l smoked his pipe of 
Virginia with a tiuiibled mind. It was not that he was 
deijosed from his jj^iiicipality : the loss of it never once 
vexed him ; he knew that his brother would share with him, 
as he would have done with his brother ; but after all those 
struggles and doubts in his own mind, to £nd himself poor, 
and yet iiTevocably bound to his elderly cousin ! Yes. she 
was elderly, there was no doubt about it. ^Yhen she came to 
that horrible den in Cursitor Street and the tears washed 
her rouge oil, why, she looked as uld as his mother ’ her 
face was all wrinkled ami yellow, an.l as he thought of hei 
he felt just such a qualm as he had when she was taken ill 
that day in the coach on their road to Tunbridge. What 
would his mother say when he brought her home, and. Lord, 
what battles there would be between them 1 He would go 
and live on one of the plantations — the farther from 
home the better — and have a few negroes, and farm as best 
he might, and hunt a good deal ; but at Castlewood oi in 
her own home, such as he could make it for her, what a life 
for poor Haria. Avho had been used to go to couit and to 
cards and balls and assemblies every night ! If he could 
be but the overseer of the estates — oh, he would be an 
honest factor, and try and make up for his useless life and 
extravagance in these past days! Five thousand pounds, 
all his patrimony and the accumulations of his long minority 
squandered in six months I He a beggar, except for dear 
von. II. — 4 
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George’s kindness, witli iiotliing in life left to him but an 
old wife : a pretty beggar dressed out in velvet and silver 
lace forsooth — the poor lad was arraj'ed in his best clothes 
— a pretty figure he had made in Europe^ and a nice end he 
was come to I With all his fine fi lends at White's and 
Xewmaiket, with all his extravagance, had he been happy 
a single day since he had been in Europe ? Yes, three 
days, foul days, yesterday evening, when he had been with 
dear, dear Wrs. Lambert, and those affectionate kind giils, 
and that brave good colonel. And the colonel was right 
when he lebuked him foi his siDendthnft follies, and he had 
been a brute to be angry as he had been, and God bless 
them all for their generous exeitions in his behalf ! Such 
were the thoughts which Hairy put into his pipe, and 
he smoked them whilst he waited his brother's return from 
Madam Bernstein. 



CHAPTEE Tl. 


DUEI^G 'SVHICH HAKKY SITS SZVIOKIXG HIS PIPE AT HOME. 

IE maternal grandfather of our Vir- 
ginians, the Colonel Esmond of whom 
frequent mention has been made, and 
who had quitted England to re.^ide in 
the 2sew Woild, had devoted some 
poition of his long American leisure 
to the composition of the memoirs of 
his early life. In these volumes, 
hladame de Bernstein ptis. Beatrix 
Esmond was her name as a spinster) 
Xilayed a very considerable part; and 
as George had read his grandfather’s 
manuscript many times over, he had 
learned to know his kinswoman long 
before he saw her, — to know, at 
least, the lady, young, beautifnl, and 
wilful, of half a century since, with 
whom he now became acquainted in 
the decline of her days. V^hen cheeks 
are faded, and eyes are dim. is it sad or pleasant, I wonder, 
for the woman who is a beauty no more, to recall the period 
of her hloom ? When the heart is withered, do the old love 
to remember how it once was fresh and beat with warm 
emotions ? When the spirits are languid and weary, do we 
like to think how bright they were in other days, the hope 
how buoyant, the sympathies how ready, the en3oyment of 
life how keen and eager ? So they fall, — the buds of prime, 
the roses of beauty, the florid harvests of summer, — fall 
and wither, and the naked branches shiver in the winter. 

And that was a beauty once ! ” thinks George W arrington, 
as his aunt, in her rouge and diamonds, comes in from her 
rout, ‘*and that ruin was a splendid palace. Crowds of 
lovers have sighed before those decrepit feet, and been be- 
wildered by the brightness of those eyes.’’ He remembered 
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a firework at home, at ^Yllllam^^b^lrg, on tlie king s birth- 
day, and afterwaids looking at the skeleton-wheel, and the 
sockets of the exploded Homan candles. The dazzle and 
brilliancy of Aunt Beatrice's eaily career passed before him, 
as he thought over his grandsire's journals Honest Harry 
had seen them, too. but Harry was no book man, and had 
not read the manuscript very earefull}^ , nay, if he had, he 
would probably not have leu&oned about it as his brother 
did, being bv no means so much inclined to moralizing as 
his melanchblv senior. 

Mr ^Yarrlngton thought that there was no cause why he 
should tell his aunt how intimate he was with her early 
history, and accordingly held his peace upon that point. 
When their meal was over, she pointed with her cane to 
her escritoire, and bade her attendant bring the letter which 
lay under the inkstand there ; and George, recognizing the 
superscription, of course knew the letter to be that of which 
he had been the bearer from home. 

••It would appear by this letter,’^ said the old lady, look- 
ing hard at her nephew, ^^that ever since your return, there 
have been some differences between you and iny sister.” 

‘•Indeed'" I did not know that Madam Esmond had 
alluded to them,” George said. 

The baroness puts a great pair of glasses upon eyes which 
shot fire and kindled who knows how many passions in old 
days, and, after glancing over the letter, hands it to George, 
who reads as follows . — 

Richmonds Vinjinia, December 2$th, 1756, 

“ Hoxoured IMadam! axd Sisteb^ — I have received, and thank- 
fully acknowledge, your ladyship’s favour, per ‘ Rose ’ packet, of Octo- 
ber ult ; and straightway answer you at a season which should be 
one of goodwill and peace to all men; but in which heaven hath never- 
theless decieed we should still bear our portion of earthly soirow and 
trouble IkTy leply will be brought to you by my eldest son, Mr. Es- 
mond Warrington, who returned to us so miraculously out of the 
Yalley of the Shadow of Death (as our previous letters have informed 
my poor Henry), and who is desirous, not without my consent to his 
wish, to visit Europe, though he has been amongst us so short a while. 
1 grieve to think that my dearest Hany should have appeared at home - 
I mean in England — under fal^e colours, as it were; and should have 
been presented to his Majesty, to ourtamily, and his own, as his father’s 
heir, whilst my deal son Geoige was still alive, though dead to us. Ah, 
Madam’ During the eighteen months of his capti\ity, what anguish 
have his mother’s, his biother's, hearts undergone ! My Harry’s is the 
tenderest of any mxn’s now alive. In the joy of seeing Mr, Esmond 
Wairington leturned to life, he will forget the w^oildly misfortune which 
befcills him. He will letiuii to (comparative) poverty without a pang. 
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The most generous, the mrM ov* *7 e/if, of human beings, of sous, he 
will gladly give ui/ to his eider brother that inhentance w^bich had 
been liis own but for the accident of b.rth, and for the providential 
leturn of my son (jreoige. 

“Your beiiehcent intentions towards <iearest Harry will l>e more 
than evei welcome, now he is ledutei to a yoiiiigei brothel's slender 
portion 1 Many yeais since, an advantagt'oiis onpoi'tun.ty occurred ot 
providing for him m tins province, ami he wouid ny this time have been 
master of a nohle e&ifttt and negioes, and have been ti abied to iiiakt a 
figuie with most heie, could Ins icf'ihes have been complieil 

with, and hi^ lather's small portion, now* Iving at sina’i inteiest m the 
British funds, have been invested in tins most^exceljent pui chase. But 
the forms of the law, and, I giieve to own. ///// ,*>c/*zip/£'s 

pievailed, and this admirable opportunity was lost to me’ Hairy will 
find the savings of his income have been caiefuih accumulated — 
long, long may he live to enjoy them I Hay heaven bie^s \ou, dear 
sister, for what yoiu ladyship may add to hishttle As I gather 

from your letter, that the sum which ha^ been allowed to him has not 
been sufficient tor his expenses in the fine toiupamj wliich he has kept 
(and thegiandson of the Marquis of Esmond — one who had so uecti bj 
been his lordships heir — may suie claim equal ty \.ith any other 
nobleman in Gieat Britain), and having a sum b\ me whiCh I had 
alwajs intended foi the pooi child's establishment 1 entrust it to my 
eldest sou. wno, to do him justice hath a most sincere legard for his 
brother, to lay it out for Hariy's best advantage.’’ 

It took liim out of prison, yesterday, madam. I think 
that was the best use to which we could i)ut it,” interposed 
George, at this stage of his mother's letter. 

sir, I don’t know any such thing! "Why not have 
kept it to buy a pair of colors for him, or to help towards 
another estate and some negroes, if he has a fancy for 
home ? ” cried the old lady. “ Besides. I had a fancy to 
pay that debt myself.” 

‘‘ I hope you will let his brother do that. I ask leave to 
be my brother's banker in this matter, and consider I have 
borrowed so much from my mother, to be paid back to im' 
dear Harry.” 

*" Do you say so, sir ? Give me a glass of wine I You 
are an extravagant fellow I Bead on, and you will see your 
mother thinks so. I drink to your health. Nephew George ! 
’Tis good Burgundy. Your grandfather never loved Bur- 
gundy. He loved claret, the little he drank.” 

And George proceeded with the letter : — 

This remittance will, I trust, amply cover any expenses which, 
owing to the mistake respecting his po'^ition. deaiest Harry may have 
incuried. I wish I could trust his elder brothers prudence as con- 
fidently as my Harry’s ! But I feai that, even in his captivity, Mr, 
Esmond W. has learned little of that humility which becomes all 
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Chnstians, and vhich I liave ever endeavoied to teach to my children 
Should j'ou by chance show him these lines, wlien. by the blessing of 
Heaven on those who go down to the sea m ships, the Gieat Ocean 
divides us ’ he will know that a fond mothefs blessing and i>iajeis 
follow’ both her children, and that there is no act I have ever done, 
no desite I have ever expressed (however little he may have been 
inclined to obey it I) but hath been dictated by the fondest wishes for 
my dealest boys’ w’elfaie.” 

There is a scratch with, a pen-knife, and a great hlot upon 
the letter there, as if "water had fallen on it. Your mother 
"writes w'ell, George. I suppose you and she had a differ- 
ence ? said George’s aunt, not unkindly. 

"‘Yes, ma’am, man}’,*’ answered the young man, sadly. 
“ The last was about a question of money — of ransom which 
I promised to the old lieutenant of the fort who aided me 
to make my escape. I told you he had a mistress, a pioor 
Indian woman, who helped me, and was kind to me. Six 
weeks after my arrival at home, the poor thing made her 
appearance at llichmond, having found her way through the 
woods by pretty much the same track W’hieh I had followed, 
and bringing me the token which Museau had promised to 
send me when he connived at my flight. A commanding 
officer and a considerable reinforcement had arrived at Du- 
quesne. Charges, I don’t know of what peculation (for his 
messenger could not express herself very clearly), had been 
brought against this Museau. He had been put under ar- 
rest, and had tiied to escape ; but. less fortunate than my- 
self, he had been shot on the ramiiart and he sent the Indian 
woman to me, with iny grandfather’s watch, and a line 
scrawled in his prison on his death-bed, begging me to send 
ce queje sgavois to a notary at Havre de Grace in Trance to 
be transmitted to his relatives at Caen in Kormandy. My 
friend ^ilverheels, the hunter, bad helped my poor Indian 
on her way. I don’t know how she would have escaped 
scalping else But at home they received the jioor thing 
sternly. They hardly gave her a welcome. I won’t say 
what suspicions they had regarding her and me. The poor 
wietch fell to drinking whenever she could find means. I 
ordered that she should have food and shelter, and she became 
the jest of our negroes, and formed the subject of the scandal 
and tittle-tattle of the old fools in our little town Our gover- 
nor was, luckily, a man of sense, and I made interest with 
him, and procured a pass to send her back to her people. 
Her very grief at parting with me only served to confirm 
the suspicions against her A fellow preached against me 
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from the pulpit. I : I liafl to treat another trith a 

cane. And I had a virdeut dispute -svith Madam Esmond — 
a ditference 'vvhich is not healed yet — because I insisted 
upon paying to the bens ]\[u'5eau pointed out the money I 
had promised for my deliverance You see that seaiirlal 
flourishes at the bordera of the wiblerness. and in the Xeiv 
AYorld as well as the (Jhl " 

•' I have buftered from it myself, my dear/’ said Madam 
Bernstein demurely. Fill thy glass, child I A little tasse 
of cherry-brandy I ’Twill do thee all the good in the world 

‘‘ As for my pool Harry’s marriage,'’ Madam Esmond s letter went 
on, “’though I know tou icelL from sad expeiieuce, the dangers to 
which youth is subject, and would keep my boy, at any pncp^ rroin 
them, though I should wish him to marry a person of rank, as be- 
comes his birth, yet my Lady Maria Esmond is out of the question 
Her age is almo^st the same as mine: and I know my brotiiei Castle- 
wood left his (laughteia with the veiy smallest portions My Hariy 
is so ooe Lent that I know a desire fiom me will be suthcxent to cause 
him to give up this imprudent match. Some fooLsh people once sup- 
posed that I myself once thought of a second union, and with apeisoii 
ot lank veiy ditierent iioin ours. iXoI I knew what was due to my 
chilvlren. As succeeding to this estate after me, Mr. Esmond W. is 
amply piovided for. Let my task now be to save for liis less fortu- 
nate youiigei brother: and, as I do not love to live quite alone, let 
him retuin withoat delay to his fond and loving mother. 

•“ The leport which your ladyship hath given of my Hairy fills my 
heart with warmest gratitude. He is all indeed a mother may wish. 
A year in Europe will have given him a polish and refinement which 
he could not acquire in our homely Virginia. Mr. Stack, one of our 
invaluable ministers in Richmond, hath a letter from Mr. Ward — my 
darlings' tutor of early days — who knows ray Lady Warrington ani 
her excellent family, and saith that my Harry has' lived much with 
his cousins of late. I am grateful to think that ray boy has the privi- 
lege of being with his good aunt. May he follow her councils, and 
listen to those around him who wdl guide him on the way of las best 
icplftu e * Adieu, dear madam and sister! For your kindness to my 
boy accept the grateful thanks of a mother's heart. Though we have 
been divided hitherro, may thetse kindly ties draw us nearer and 
nearer. I am thankful that you should speak of my dearest father so. 
He was, indeed, one of the' best of men! He, too, thanks you, I 
know, for the love you have borne to one of his children; and his 
daughter subseribes'herself, 

“ With sincere thanks, 

‘ Your ladyship’ s 

“ Most dutiful and' grateful sister and servant, 
•‘Rachel Esmond Wn. 

P.S. — I have communicated with my Lady Maria; but there will 
be no need to tell her and dear Harry that his mother or your lady- 
ship hope to he able to increase his small fortune. The match is al- 
together unsuitable." 
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As far as 3‘egards niviseli. niculani/ G-eorge aaid, la3’ing 
down tlie paper, my inotlier's letter conveys no news to 
me. I alwa^’s knew tliat Hany was the favoiite son with 
Madam Esmond, as he deserves indeed to be He has a 
hundred good qualities whicdi I have not the good fortune 
to possess. He has better looks — 

“ Xay, that is not 3’oui fault,' said the old lady, sljdv 
looking at him ; “ and, but that he is fair and j'ou are brown, 
one might almost jjass for the other.*’ 

Mr. George bowed, and a faint blush tinged his pale 
cheek 

His disposition is bright, and mine is dark,*’ he con- 
tinued. *• Hairy is cheerful, and I am otherwise, perhaps. 
He knows how to make himself beloved by every one, and 
it has been my lot to find but few friends ” 

M3’ sister "and you have pretty’ little quarrels. There 
were such in old dWs in our famil3’,'’ the baroness said ; 
*• and if Madam Esmond takes after our mother — ” 

My mother has alwa3‘s described hers as an angel upon 
earth,"’ interposed George. 

“• Eh I That is a common character for people when they 
are dead’” cried the baroness; ‘^and Kaehel Castlewood 
was an angel if you like — at least 3’our grandfather thought 
so. But let me tell you, sir, that angels are sometimes not 
very commodes a vivre It ma3' be the3" are too good to 
live with us sinners, and the air down beloiv here don't 
agree with them M3’ poor mother was so perfect that she 
never could forgive me for being otherwise Ah, mon Dieu ! 
how she used to oppress me with those angelical airs ! 

George east down his e3’es, and thought of his own mel- 
anchoh" 3’outh. He did not care to submit more of his 
famil3’ secrets to the C3niical inquisition of this old world- 
ling, who seemed, however, to understand him in spite of 
his reticence. 

quite comprehend you, sir, though 3’ou hold 3"our 
tongue,” the baroness continued. A sermon in the morn- 
ing: a sermon at night: and two or three of a Sunda}’-. 
That is what people call being good. Every pleasure cried 
fie upon ; all us worldty people excommunicated ; a ball an 
abomination of desolation ; a pla3’ a forbidden pastime ; and 
a game of cards perdition ! M’hat a life ! Mon Dieu, what 
a life » ” 

‘"We pla3’ed at cards every night, if we were so inclined,” 
said George, smiling; ^*and my grandfather loved Shak- 
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speai’P lirif!. tl.viT i i.irc’inr L tf| not a worrl to say 
against her i. rlic*iS favour- ithoi 

remeiiil it-i . He <'*111.".. s^-v rvhnle pages by heart; 
though, fur luy pait, I hlie Xiv Coii^iTt-ve a great deal 
better. And then, there vras tl.at ‘lietalra!. dreary IMilton, 
whom he and ;Mr A 1 l>on pi .t-nd-'l to l 'miie I '‘’’cried the 
chi lady, tapping her 

It your lailyship ‘Ice-^ not >hak*5peaie you will not 
f|uarrel with my mother lor being iiiditrerert tb him. too/' 
said George. “ And indeed, I think, and 1 am sure, that 
you don't do her jii-tiee. ^Alierevei there are any poor 
she relieve^ them, where v^*r there are any Mok she — *' 

She doses them with her horrible pjiirges and 'ncluses ' " 
cried the baroness ^ ( >f com ^e. ]ust as my mother did I *’ 
She does her best to cure them ! She a^ts fur the best, 
and performs her duty as far ii< she knows it " 

don't blame ^oju. '=^ir, for doing yours, end keeping 
your own counsel about [Madam Esmond," said tlie old lady. 

But at least there is one X-'Oint ui^on which we all three 
agree — that this absurd marriage must be jn'evented. Do 
you know how old the woman is I can tell you. though 
she has torn the first leaf out of the family Bible at 
Oastlewood 

]My mother has not forgotten her cousin’s age. and is 
shocked at the disparih" between her and my poor brother. 
Indeed, a city-bred lady of her time of life, accustomed to 
London gayety and luxury, would find but a dismal home in 
our Virginian plantation Besides, the house, such as it is, 
is not Harry's. He is welcome there, heaven knows ; more 
welcome, perhaps, than I, to whom the property comes in 
natural reversion ; but. as I told him. I doubt how his wife 
'would — would like our colony.” George said, with a blush, 
and a hesitation in his sentence. 

The old lady laughed shrilly. ‘’He, he! Xephew TVar- 
rington ! ” she*' said. you need not scruple to speak your 
mind out. I shall tellbio tales to your mother : though ’tis 
no news to me that she has a high temper, and loves her 
own way. Harry has held his tongue, too ; but it needed 
no conjuror to see who was the mistress at home, and what 
sort of a life my sister led you. I love my niece, my Lady 
Molly, so well, that I coulcf wish her t^vo or three years of 
Virginia, with your mother reigning over her. You may 
well look alarmed, sir ^ Harry has said quite enough to 
show me who governs the family.” 
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2^Iadam/*' said George, smiling, “ I may say as mucli as 
this, that I don't enxj any woman coining into our house, 
against my mother’s will . "and my poor biother knows this 
perfectly well.*’ 

What ? You two have talked the matter over ? Xo 
doubt you have And the foolish child considers himself 
bomidm honor — of course he does, the gaby f " 

He says Lady Maria has behaved most nobly to him 
When he was sent to piison, she brought him her trinkets 
and ]ewels, and every guinea she had in the world This 
behavior has touched liiin so. that he feels more deeply 
than ever bound to her ladyship. But I own my brother 
seems bound by honor rather than love — such at least is 
his present feeling ” 

“Mv good creature,” cried Madam Bernstein, “don’t 
you see that Maiia brings a few twopenny trinkets and a 
half-dozen guineas to^^Mr. Esmond, the heir of the great 
estate in Virginia, — not to the second son, who is a beggar, 
and has just sq^uandered away every shilling of his fortune ? 
I swear to you, on my credit as a gentlewoman, that, know- 
ing Harry's obstinacy, and the misery he had m store for 
himself, I tried to bribe Maria to give up her engagement 
with him, and only failed because I could not bribe high 
enough ’ Wheu he was in piison, I sent my lawyer to him, 
with orders to pay his debts immediately, if he would hut 
part from her, but Maria had been beforehand with us, and 
Mr. Harry chose not to go back from his stupid word. Let 
me tell you what has passed in the last month f ” And 
here the old lady narrated at length the history which we 
know already, hut in that cynical language which vras 
common m her times, when the finest folks and the most 
delicate ladies called things and people by names which we 
never utter in good comjDaiiy nowadays And so much 
the better on the whole. We mayn’t he more virtuous, but 
it is something to be more decent . perhaps we are not 
more pure, but of a surety we are more cleanly. 

Madam Bernstein talked so much, so long, and so 
cleverly, that she was quite pleased with herself and her 
listener ; and when she put herself into the hands of Mrs. 
Brett to retire for the night, informed the waiting-maid 
that she had changed her opinion about her eldest nephew, 
and that Mr. George was handsome, that he was certainly 
much wittier than poor Harry (whom heaven, it must be 
confessed, had not furnished with a very great supply of 
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brains), and that he had ojith the ah' — a something 
melancholy — a iiubie ctnd di-stincrni'-he*! j*' arttls quoi / — 
which reminded her oi the Ha-l aiie ever told 

Brett about the colonel Scores ot no doubt. And 

now she told Brett about the f'oloiiel uu-'e more. ^lean- 
while. perhaps, her new favoiite was not (xuite so well 
pleased with her as she was v,:tli hun. What a strange 
picture of Lie and maimeis had oM lady unveiled to 
her nephew I How she laile*! at all the orhl rouml about 
her I How uneonsciuusly did she paint her ov/ii tamily — 
her own self ; how selnsh, one and all . pursuing what 
mean ends ; grasping and scrambling tr^^ntically for what 
iietty prizes; ambitions for what shabby re«-ompenses ; 
trampling — from life's beginning to its tlose — thiough 
what scenes of stale dissipations and fculed pleasures I 
‘•Are these the inheritors of noble ]dood"'‘ thought 
George, as he went home quite late from his aunt's house, 
passing by doors whence the la.st gur-sts of fashion were 
issuing, and where the chairmen were yawning over their 
expiring torches “Are the^e tlie j^roiid possessors of 
ancestral honors and ancient names, and were their fore- 
fathers, when in life, no better ? W e have our pedigree at 
home with noble coats-of-arms emblazoned all over the 
branches, and titles dating back before the Conquest and 
the Crusaders. When a knight of old found a friend in 
want, did he turn his back upon him ? or an unprotected 
damsel, did he delude her and leave hci '^Mieii a noble- 
man of the early time received a young kinsman, did he 
get the better of him at dice, and did the ancient chivalry 
cheat in horseflesh ? Can it be that this wily woman of 
the world, as my aunt has rexjresented, has inveigled my 
poor Harry into an engagement, that her tears are false, 
and that as soon as she finds Inm poor she will desert him ? 
Had we not best pack the trunks and take a cabin in the 
next ship bound for home ? George reached his own door 
'•evolving these thoughts, and Gumbo came up, yawning, 
with a candle, and Harry was asleep before the extin- 
guished fire, with the ashes of his emptied pipe on the 
cable beside him. 

He starts ux) ; his eyes, for a moment dulled by sleep, 
lighten with pleasure as he sees his dear George. He puts 
his arm round his brother with a boyish laugh. 

There he is in flesh and blood, thank God I*’ he says; 
was dreaming of thee but now. George, and that Ward was 
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hearing us our lesson ! Dost thou remember the ruler, 
Georgy? Why, bless my soul, “tis three o'clock! Wheie 
have you been a-gad«.luig, !Mr George Hast thou supped ? 
I supped at White's, but Tin hungry again I did not play, 
sir, — no, no ; no more of that for younger brothers ! And 
my Lord March paid me fifty lie lost to me. I bet against 
his horse and on the Duke of Hamilton's ! They both rode 
the match at Xewmarket this morning, and he lost because 
he was under weight. And he paid me, and he was as sulky 
as a bear. Let us have one pipe. Georgy 1 — just one.^^ 

And after the smoke the j’omig men went to bed, where 
I, for one, wish them a pleasant rest, for suie it is a good 
and pleasant thing to see brethren who love one another. 



CHAPTEE TIL 


BETWEEN BROTRER=J. 

E course our 
young men had 
had their private 
talk about home. 

. ^ ■ and all the peo- 

^ « *. \ f‘ ' pie and doings 

*-’"1 \ there, and eacrh 

‘ ' had imparted to 

the other full par- 
ticulars of his 
histoiy since their 
last meeting. 
How were Har- 
ry dogs, and 
little Dempster, 
and good old 
Xathan, and the 
rest of the house- 
hold ? Was 
Mountain well, ami Fauny grown to be a pretty girl ? So 
Parson Broadbent's daughter was engaged to marry Tom 
Barker of Savannah, and they were to go and live in G-eor- 
gia I Harry owns that at one period he was very sweet 
upon Parson BroadbenPs daughter, and lost a great deal of 
pocket-money at cards, and drank a great quantity of 
strong-waters '^vith the father in order to have a pretext for 
being near the girl. But, heaven help us I Madam Esmond 
would never have consented to his throwing himself away 
upon Polly Broadbent. So Colonel G. Washington’s wife 
was a pretty woman, very good-natured and pleasant, and 
with a good fortune He had brought her into Eichmond, 
and paid a visit of state to Madam Esmond. George described, 
with much humor, the awful ceremonials at the interview 
between these two personages, and the killing politeness of 
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down to a dish of tea, but she fancied their conjunction 
was for life. It was she. — the foolish tattler — who had set 
the report abroad regarding the poor Indian woman. As 
for Madam Esmond, she had repelled the insinuation with 
scorn when Parson Stack brought it to her, and said, I 
should as soon fancy Mr. Esmond stealing the spoons, or 
marrying a negro woman out of the kitchen.^’ But though 
she disdained to find the poor Biche guilty, and even 
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thanked her for attendin^r hnr suu in his illnH&s, she 
treated her with such a chilling iiaiiulituie'ib of deniHanor, 
that the Indian slunk avuv into tLt; iseivant^' qiiaiteis, and 
there tried to drown her di'-appointmeiit^ vritli dunk. It was 
not a cheerful picture, that which treoi^^e gave of his two 
months at home. - The hiithright ib luine, Harry. ‘ lie said. 

but thou ait the favorite. iind Gofl help me ' 1 think my 

mother almo&t grudges it to me Wiiy ^nuuld I have taken 
the jjas, and preceded your worship into the woild Had 
you been the elder, you would have had the be.^t cellar, and 
ridden the best nag, and been the mo^t popular man in the 
country, whereas I have not a word to say lor myselt. and 
frighten peojjle by my glum face. I shtjuld have been 
second son. and set uj* as lawyer, or come to England and 
got my degrees, and turned paraon. and aaid giace at your 
honor’s table. The time is out ot joint, sir 0 cursed 
spite, that ever I was born to >et it right ! 

••Why, Georgy, you are talking verses. I protest you 
are I ’ ‘ says Harry. 

•• I think, my dear, some one else talked those verses 
before me/* says George, with a smile. 

•- It*s out of one of youi books You know every book 
that ever was wrote, that I do believe I '* cries Harry ; and 
then told his brother how he had seen the two authors at 
Tunbridge, and how he had taken off his hat to them. •• Xot 
that I cared much about their books, not being clever 
enough. But I remembered how my dear old George used 
to speak of *em,’* says Harry, with a choke in his voice, 
and that’s why I liked to see them. I say. dear, it's like 
a dream seeing you over again. Think ot that bloody 
Indian with his knite at my George's head I I should like 
to give that Monsieur de Florae something for saving you 
— but I haven't got much now, only my little gold knee- 
buckles, and they ain't worth two guineas.'^ 

“You have got the half of what I have, child, and weTl 
divide as soon as I have iiaid the Frenchman,” George 
said. 

On w'hich Harry broke out not merely into blessings but 
actual imprecations, indicating his intense love and satis- 
faction ; and he swore that there never was such a brother 
in the world as his brother George. Indeed, for some 
clays after his brother's arrival liis eyes followed George 
about : he would lay clown his knite and fork, or his news- 
paper, when they were sitting together, and begin to laugh 
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to himself. 'When he ^Talked Avith George on the ]Mall or in 
Hyde Park, he would gaze round at the companA% as much 
as to say, “ Look here, gentlemen ' This is he This is my 
brother, that "was dead and is alive again' Gan any man 
in Christendom produce such a brother as this 

Of course he was of opinion that George should pay to 
Huseau’s heirs the sum which he had pioinised for his 
ransom. This question had been the cause of no small un- 
happiness to poor George at home. Huseau dead. Madam 
Esmond argued with much eagerness and not a little ran- 
cor, the bargain fell to the ground, and her son was free. 
The man was a roccue in the first instance She would not 
pay the wages of iniquity. Mr Esmond had a small inde- 
pendence from his father, and might squander lus patrimony 
if he chose. He was of age, and the money was in his 
power , but she would be no party to such extravagance, as 
gi\'ing twelve thousand livres to a ]p^i'cel of peasants in 
Xormandy with whom we were at war, and who would very 
likely give it all to the priests and the pope. She would 
not subscribe to any such wickedness. If George wanted 
to squander away his father’s money (she must say that 
formerly he had not been so eaffer, and when Harry'^s benefit 
was in question had refused to touch a penny of it 1) — if 
he wished to spend it now, why not give it to his own flesh 
and blood, to poor Harry, who was suddenly deprived of 
his inheritance, and not to a set of pnest-iidden peasants 
in France ? This dispute had raged between mother and 
son during the whole of the latter's last days in '^"irgmia. 
It had never been settled. On the morning of George’s 
departure, Madam Esmond had come to his bedside, after a 
sleepless night, and asked him whether he still persisted in 
his intention to fling away his father's jiropertv He re- 
plied, m a depth of grief and perplexity, that his word was 
passed, and he must do as his honor bade him. She an- 
swered that she would continue to pray that heaven might 
soften his proud heart, and enable her to hear her heavy 
trials . and the last view George had of his mother’s face 
was as she stood yet a moment by his bedside, pale and with 
tearless eyes, before she turned away and slowly left his 
chamber. 

MTiere didst thou learn the art of winning over every- 
body to thv side, Harry ? ” continued George ; “ and how is 
It that you and all the world begin by being friends ? 
Teach me a few lessons in popularity, — nay, I don’t know 
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that I Trill havp then; : wlien T fi:irl and hear certain 

people hate me, I think I am pleased than angry. 

At 111 St, at Eichniund, Mr. Lomond M’arrington, the only 
prisoner who had escape. 1 rrom Urad-loLk'h nel«l — the vic- 
tim of so much illness ami — wa- a iavoiite witli 

the town-folkh. and receive'l pi:vc*t*dy and publn ly with no 
little kindness. The person gloiined my escape "^in a ser- 
mon ; the nei^Iibor^ eaiae to v:-it the ingitive . the famih' 
coach was ordeied out, and Madani Esmond and I paid our 
visits in return. I think &ome pretty little cap^ were set at 
me But these our mother routed ofe and frightened with 
the prodigious haughtiness ot her demeanor ; and my popu- 
larity was already at the decrease, before the event occurred 
which put the List hmshiug stioke to it I was not ydly 
enough for the offieei*s, and didn't caie tor their drinking- 
bouts, dice-boxes, and swearing. I wab too sarcastic for the 
ladies, and their tea and tattle stupefied me almost as mu( li 
as the men's blustering ami horse-talk. I cannot tell thee, 
Harry, how louelv I lelt in that jdace. amidst the scandal 
and scpiabbleN . I regretted my prison almost, and found 
myself more than once wishing for the freedom of thought, 
and the silent ease of Ducxuesne. I am veiwshy, I suppose: 
I can speak unreservedly to very few people. Before most, 
I sit utteily silent. Mlien we two were at home, it was 
thou who used to talk at table, and get a smile now and 
then from our mother. ^Then she and I were together 
we had no subject in common, and we scarce spoke at all 
until we began to dispute about law and divinity. 

the gentlemen had determined I was supercilious, 
and a dull comiianion ( and, indeed, I think their opinion 
was right;, and the ladies thought I was cold and sarcastic. 
— could never make out whether I was in earnest or no. 
and, I think, generally voted I was a disagreeable fellow, 
before my character was gone (piite away ; and that went 
with the appearance of the poor Biche. Oh. a nice charac- 
ter they made for me, my dear ! cried George, in a transport 
of wrath. and a pretty life they led me, after Museau's 
unlucky messenger hacl appeared amongst us I The boys 
hooted'the poor woman if she ajipeaied in the street; the 
ladies dropped me half-eourtesies. and walked over to the 
other side. That precious clergyman went from one tea- 
table to another preaching on the horrors of seduction, and 
the lax principles which young men learned in popish coun- 
tries and brought back thence. The poor Favui’s appearance 
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at home, a few weeks after iiiy return home, was declared 
to he a scheme between her and me ; and the best informed 
agreed that she had waited on the other side of the river 
until I gave her the signal to come and 30in me in Eieh- 
mond. The officers bantered me at the eolfee-liouse, and 
cracked their clumsy jokes about the woman I had selected. 
Oh. the world is a nice charitable w'orld ^ I was so enraged 
that I thought ot going to Castlewood and living alone 
there, — for our niothei tiiids the place dull, and the great- 
est consolation in precious ]\Ir. Stack's ministry, —when 
the news arrived of youv female perplexity, and I think we 
were all glad that T should have a pretext for coming to 
Enrox^e ' 

“ I should like to see any of the infernal scoundrels who 
said a word against you, and break their rascally bones,” 
roars out Harry, striding ux) and down the room. 

I had to do something like it foi Bob Clubber.” 

‘‘"^"hat! that little sneaking, backbiting, toad-eating 
wretch, who is always hanging about my lord at Greenway 
Court, and sponging on every gentleman in the country ? 
It you whipped him, I hope you whipped him well, 
George ? ” 

“We were bound ovei to keep the peace; and I offered 
to go into iMaryland with him and settle our difference 
there, and of course the good folk said, that having made 
free with the seventh commandment I was inclined to break 
the sixth. So. by tins and by that — and being as innocent 
of the crime imputed to me as you are — I left home, my 
dear Harry, with as awful a rex>utation as ever a young 
gentleman earned,” 

Ah, what an opportunity is there here to moralize ! If 
the esteemed reader and his humble servant could but know 
— could but write down in a book — could but publish, with 
illustrations, a collection of the lies which have been told 
regarding each of us since we came to man^s estate, — what 
a harrowing and thrilling work of fiction that romance 
would be f Xot only is the world informed of everything 
about you, but of a great deal more. Hot long since the 
kind postman brought a paper containing a valuable piece 
of criticism, which stated, “ This author states he was born 
in such and such a year. It is a lie. He was born in the 
year so and so.” The critic knew better : of course he did. 
Another (and both came from the country which gave Mul- 
birth) warned some friend, saying, Don’t speak of 
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Xew South to lii:a Ho hci> a hrothor there, ainl tlio 

family /* //>\ un.nf" }>ut tliLs subject is too 

vast and noble tor a lueiv paragraph. I shall ])repare a 
ineinoii* (»i* let iis ratiior have, ua** sor dn fjt^ns de 
a herins of — ot live^ of griitlemen, as 

told by th-ir <lear frioiid^ v.'hoia tliev know 

(xeoigH having lelate*! his t-xploits rliiim])i<>n and 
martyr, of course Harry ha.l to" unbosom himself to liis 
brother, and lay beiore h:> eldri an acfount or his }»nvate 
atfairs He gave up all the taniily ot Castlewood — luy 
lord, not for getting the better ut him at play; tor Harry 
■was a sporting man. and expected to pay when lie lo&t. and 
receive when he won ; but tor refusing to aid the chaplain 
in Ins necessity, and dismissing him with su»*]i false" and 
heartless pretexts. About Hr. Will had made up his 
mind, alter the horse-dealing mart^^r. and ireely marked his 
sense of the latt^'u’s conduct upon. ^Er Will's eyes and nose. 
Respecting the eountess ainl Lmiy Fanny. Harry spoke in 
a manner more guarded, hut not very favorable He had 
heard all sDirs ot stones about them. The countess was a 
(‘ard-playiiig old c'at; Lady Fanny was a desperate flirt. 
^^Tlo told liim? Well, he had heard the stoiies from a 
person who knew them both very well indeed. In fact, in 
their days ot confidence^ IMaria had freely imparted to her 
cousin a number of anecdotes respecting her step-mother 
and her half-sister, which were by no means in favor of 
those ladies. 

But 111 respect to Lady Haria herself, the young man was 
stanch and hearty. *■ It may be imprudent • I don't say 
no. G-eorge. I may be a fool : I think I am. I know there 
will be a dreadful piece of work at home, and that madam 
and she A\ill fight. Well ’ we must live apart. Our estate 
IS big enough to live on without quarrelling, and I can go 
elsewhere than to Richmond or Castlewood When yon 
come to the property, you'll give me a bit — at any rate, 
madam will let me olf at an easy rent — or I’ll make a 
famous farmer or factor 1 can’t and won't part from Haria. 
She has acted so nobly by me, that I should be a rascal to 
turn my back on her. Think of her bringing me every 
jewel she had in the world, clear brave creature’ and fling- 
ing them into my lap with her last guineas, — and — and 
— God bless her ’ " Here Hairy dashed his sleeve across 
his eyes, with a stamp of his foot; and said, “Xo, brother, 
I won’t part with her. net to be made Governor of Virginia 
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to-moirow ; and my dearest old G-eorge would never advise 
me tr> do so, T know that." 

I am sent here to advise you." George replied. I am 
sent to break the mariiage otf, if I can and a more nii- 
happy one I can't imagine. But I can't counsel you to 
break youi* word, my boy " 

“ I knew you couidn't ! What's said is said, George. I 
have made my be<I, and must lie on it,"* says Mr. Haiiy, 
gloomily. 

Such had been the settlement between our two young 
worthies, when they lirst talked over iMr. Harry’s love-affair. 
But after George's conversation with his aunt, and the 
farther knowledge of hi& family, which he acquired through 
the information of that keen old woman of the world, Mr. 
Warrington, who was natuiully of a sceptical turn, began 
to doubt about Lady Maria, as well as regarding her brothers 
and sister, and looked at Harry’s engagement with increased 
distrust and alarm. Was it foi his wealth that Maria 
wanted Harry ? Was it his handsome young person that 
she longed after ? Were those stories true which Aunt Bern- 
stein had told of her Certainly he could not advise 
Harry to break his word ; but he might cast about in Ins 
mind for some scheme for putting Maria’s afection to the 
trial ; and his ensuing conduct, which appeared not very 
amiable, I suppose resulted from this deliberation. 
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Y Lord Ca^* tie- 
wood liad a 
hoii*<e in Ken- 
sington Soiiare 
s n a f' 1 0 11 s 
f-nou^h t'> ac- 
C'^'miuodate the 
several mein- 
hers of his no- 
ble family, and 
conyeiiient for 
their service at 
the palace hard 
b}'. when his 
majesty dwelt 
there. Her 
ladyship had 
her evenings, 
and gave her 
c a r d-p a r t i PS 
here for such 
as would come : 
but Kensing- 
ton was a long way from London a hundred years since, and 
G-eorge Selwyn said he for one was afi*aid to go. fur fear of 
being lobbed of a night, — whether by footpads with crape 
over then* faces, or by ladies in rouge at the qnadrille-table, 
we have no means of saying. About noon on the day after 
Harry had made his reaijpearance at Yliite^s. it chanced 
that all liiR ^drtuous kinsfolks partook of breakfast together, 
even Mr. YTill being present, wdio was to go into waiting in 
the afternoon 

The ladies came first to their chocolate them Mr. TN ill 
joined in his court suit, finally, my lord appeared, languid. 
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in Ms bed-jjowii and nightcap, lianng not yefc assumed liis 
wig for the day. Here was news winch Will had bi ought 
home Ixoni the “Star and aarter ‘ last night, when lie 
supped in company with some men who had heard it at 
White's, and seen it at hanehigh ’ 

Heard what seen w’hat ' asked the head of the house. 


]\[v lord turns to liis 


taking up his Dfrlhj AdveHht^r. 

‘‘ Ask Maria ’ " says Lady Panny. _ ^ 
elder sister, who wears a face of portentous sadness, and 
looks as pale as a tablecloth. 

“ 'Tis one of Whll's usual elegant and polite myentions. 


saj's Maria. 

“Xo/' swore Will, with several of his oaths; ^^it was no 
iiiveiition of his Tom Claypool of hiorfolk saw ^em both 
at Kanelagh ; and Lack Morns came out of "Whitens, where 
he heard the story from Harry W airing ton s own lips. 
Curse him, I'm glad of it ! roars Whll, slapping the table. 
^‘What do you think of your Foitunate Youth? your 
Virginian, whom your lordship made so much of^ turning 
out to be a second sou ? 

“ The elder brother not dead ? ” says iny lord. 

*• Xo more dead than you are. Xever was. IFs my be- 
lief that it was a cross between the two.^’ 

“ :vrr. Warrington is incapable of such duplicity ! ” cries 
Maria 

I neyer encouraged the fellow^, I am sure you will do me 
justice there/' says my lady. ^^Xor did Taiiny not we, 
indeed I " 

Not we, indeed ! " echoes my Lady Fanny. 

^•The fellow is only a beggar, and, I dare say, has not 
paid for the clothes on Ms back," continues Will. I’m 
glad of it, for, hang him, I hate him ! " 

“ You don't regard him with favorable eyes ; esi^ecially 
since he blacked yours. Will’" grins my lord. So the 
poor fellow has found his brother, and lost his estate I " 
And here he turned towards Ins sister Maria, who, 
although she looked the picture of woe, must have sug- 
gested something ludicrous to the humorist near whom 
she sat; for Ms lordship, having gazed at her for a min- 
ute, burst mto a shrill laugh, which caused the poor 
lady's face to flush, and presently her eyes to pour over 
with tears. It's a shame ! it’s a shame ’ ' she - sobbed 
out, and hid her face in her handkerchief, hlana's step- 
mother and sister looked at each other. “We never {pute 
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understand vuur lor>lhxiip*fc) lianior/’ the foriutir lady re- 
marked, j^ravely. 

••I don't see there is the lea^t reaaon why you should," 
said my lord, coully. -Maiia, my dear. i>ray excuse me if 
I have Sdid — that is, done cLiiything. to huit your feel- 
ings.*'* 

•• Done anything! You ^jilLiged the poor latl in his pros- 
peritVj and laugh at him m lus rum ! " suys Maria, rising 
from table, and glaring round at all her family 

■•Excuse me, my dear sister, I waa not lau'ghiiig at 
said my lord, gently. 

0h~. never mind at what or whom else, my lonl! You 
have taken from him all he had to h»se. All the world 
points at you as the man who feeds on Iro n^vn tiedi and 
blood. And now you have his all you make nieiry over 
his misfortune ! *’ and away she nistled fioia the louiu, 
flinging looks of delianee at all the paitv there assem- 
bled. 

■•Tell us what has hajmened, or what you have heard. 
Will, and my sister's grief will not inteirupt iis. ' And Will 
told, at greatei length, and with immense exultation at 
Harry ‘s discomlituie, the story now buzzed through all Lon- 
don. of George Warrington’s kidden aiipaiitiom LordCas- 
tlewood was sorry for Harry : Harry was a good, brave lad, 
and his kinsman liked him. as much as ceifain worldly folks 
like each other. To be sure, he played Harry at cards, and 
took the advantage of the market ujjon him ; but why not? 
The peach which other men would certainly pluck, he might 
as well devour. -Eh! if that was all my conscience had 
to reproach me with, I need not be very uneasy I '' my lord 
thought. T^Tiere does ^fr. Warrington live ? 

Will expressed himselt ready to enter upon a state of 
reprobation if he knew or cared. 

He shall be invited here, and treated with every respect,” 
says my lord. 

^•Including picquet. I suppose!'* growls Will. 

- Or will you take him to the stables, and sell him one of 
your bargains of horseflesh. Will *? asks Lord Castlewood. 
- Toil, would have won of Harry Warrington fast enough, if 
you could ; but you cheat so clumsily at j^our game that you 
got paid with a cudgel. I desire, once more, that every 
attention may be paid to our Cousin Wanungton.” 

And that you are not to he disturbed, when you sit down 
to play, of course, my lord ! *’ cries Lady Castlewood. 
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••Madam, I debiie tail play, tor Mr. M'aiimgton, aiid for 
myselt. and for every member ot tins amiable family,’’ re- 
toited Loid Ca&tleirood, fiercely. 

•‘ Heaven help the poor gentleman it yoin lordship is go- 
ing to behind to him,'" said the step-mother, with a couitesy ; 
and there is no knowing how far this family dispute might 
have been carried, had not, at this moment, a phaeton driven 
up to the house, in which were seated the two young 
Yiiginians. 

It \ 7 as tlie carriage which our young iDrodigal had pui*- 
t based in the davb of his iDrosperity He drove it still : 
George sat in it*^ by bis side . tbeir negroes were behind 
them Harry bad been for meekly giving tlie whip and 
reins to bis brother, and ceding the whole property to him. 
•• "What business has a poor devil like me with horses and 
carnages. Georgy ? " Harry had humbly said. Beyond 
the coat on my back, and" the purse my aunt gave me, 1 
have nothing in the world. You take the driving-seat, 
brother ; it will ease my mind if you will take the driving- 
seat George laughingly said he did not know the way, 
and Harry did: and that, as for the carriage, he would 
claim only a half of it, as he had already done with^ his 
brother’s Vardrobe But a bargain is a bargain ; if I 
share thy coats, thou must divide my breeches’ pocket, 
Hariy ; that is but fair dealing ^ ’’ Again and again Harry 
swore there never was such a brother on earth How he 
rattled his horses over the road ! How pleased and proud 
he was to drive such a brother » They came to Kensington 
in famous high spirits ; and Gumbo’s thunder upon Lord 
Castlewood's door was worthy ot the biggest footman m all 
St James’s. 

Only my Lady Castlewood and her daughter Lady Banny 
were in the room into which our young gentlemen were 
ushered. Will had no particular fancy to face Harry, my 
lord was not dressed, Maria had her reasons for being 
away, at least till her eyes were dried. When we drive 
up to friends’ houses nowadays in our coaches and six, 
when John carries up our noble names, when, finally, we 
enter the drawing-room with our best hat and best Sunday 
smile foremost, does it ever happen that we interrupt a 
family row ? that we come simpering and smiling in, and 
stepping over the delusive ashes of a still burning domestic 
heat ? that in the interval between the hall-door and the 
drawing-room, Mrs.. Mr-, and the Misses Jones have 
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grouped t}iemselve& iii a iiiuiily tableau • this giil art- 
lessly arranging in a VcW, let iir> say; that one 

reclining over an illnmiiicitetl v.-ork devotion : maniina 
on the sota. with the butthers and grorer's book pushed 
under the cushion, soiiih elegant work in linr hand, and a 
pretty little foot pushed out advantageou-ly ; vrliile honest 
Jones, tar from saying, • Cur^e that Brown, he is always 
calling here ' ** holds out a kindly hand, shows a ideased 
face, and exolamis. -What. Brown my boy. dielighted to 
see you I Hope you've come to lunch I “ 1 say. docs it evei 
hajipen to ns to be made the victims ot domestic aitihce^, 
the spectatois of domestic comedies got up tor our special 
amusement Oh, let us be thankful. n<it only tor faces, 
but for masks I not only for honest welcome, but toi 
hypocrisy, which hides unwelcome things troin us I Whilst 
I am talking, for instance, in this easy, chatty way, what 
light have you. my good sir, to know what is really passing 
in myinmd* It may b^ that I am racked with gout, or 
that my eldest son has 311st sent me a thousand pounds* 
worth of college-bills, or that I am wiitliing under an 
attack of the StoJ^a PoQt6 SentbieL wliich has just been 
sent me under cover, or that there is a dreadfully scrappy 
dinner, the evident remains of a party to which I dldiit 
invite you, and yet I conceal my agony, I wear a merry 
smile; I say, -What I come to take pot-luck with us. 
Brown, my boy ? Betsy I put a knife and fork for Mr. 
Brown. Eat! Welcome I Fall to I It‘s my best*'^ I 
say that humbug which I am performing is beautiful self- 
denial — that hypocrisy is true virtue. Oh, if every man 
spoke his mind, what an intolerable society ours would ])e 
to live ill I 

As the young gentlemen are announced. Lady Castlewood 
advances towards them with perfect ease and good humor. 

We have heard, Harry,’* she says, looking at the latter 
with a special friendliness, -"of this most extraordinary 
circumstance. My Lord Castlewood said at breakfast that 
he should wait on you this very day, Mr. Warrington, and. 
Cousin Harry, we intend not to love you any the less 
because you are poor.*’ 

‘•We shall be able to show that it is not for your acres 
that we like you. Harry !*' says Lady Fanny, following her 
mamma’s lead. 

And I to whom the acres have fallen ? ’’ says Mr. 
G-eorge. with a smile and a bow 
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‘^Oli, cousin, we shall like you for being like Harry 
replied the arch Lady Fanny 

Ah ! who that has" seen the world has not admired that 
astonishing ease with which fine ladies drop you and i)ick 
you up again? Both the ladies now addressed themselves 
almost exclusively to the younger brother. They were 
cpiite civil to Mr" George but with Mr. Harry they were 
tond. they were sottly tamiliar, they were gently kind, 
they were attectionately reproachful. TThy had Harry not 
been for days and days to see them ? 

^•Better to have had a dish of tea and a game at picquet 
with them than with some other folks,” says Lady Castle- 
wood. ^‘If ivp had won enough to buy a paper of pins 
from you we should have been content; but young gen- 
tlemen don't know what is for their own good,” says 
mamma 

Now you have no more money to play with, you can 
come and" play with us, cousin » ” "cries fond Lady Fanny, 
lifting up a finger, and so your misfortune will be goocl 
fortune to us.” 

George was juizzled. This welcome of his brother was 
veiy dilfeient from that to which he had looked All these 
conipliments and attentions paid to the younger brother, 
though he was without a guinea ! Perhaps the people were 
not so bad as they weie painted ^ The Blackest of all 
Blacks is said not to be of quite so dark a complexion as 
some folks describe him. 

This affectionate conversation continued for some twenty 
minutes, at the end of which period my Lord Castlewood 
made his appearance, wig on head, and sword by side. He 
greeted both the j^ouiig men with much politeness one not 
more than the other If you were to come to us — and I 
for one, cordially rejoice to see you — what a pity it is you 
did not come a few months earlier ! A certain evening at 
picquet would then most likely never have taken place. A 
younger son would have been more prudent.” 

Yes. indeed,” said Harry. 

Or a kinsman more compassionate. But I fear that love 
of play runs in the blood of all of us. T have it from my 
father, and it has made me the poorest jieer in England. 
Those fair ladies whom you see before you are not exempt. 
My poor brother Will is a martyr to it ; and what I, for my 
part, win on one day, I lose on the next ^Tis shocking, 
positively, the rage for play in England. All my pooi 
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cousin’s bank-nott-- I i an;; -any iuh Ts'ith:ii r;vr-r.r’. - 
four hour's atter 1 aot tliHin * 

*• I have played, like ntL*-r •reiitleiiieii. but ne\vr to bait 
myself, and never nidee-l rarin^^- liiicli for tlie sport,*’ re- 
marked ]\Ir. Warrington. 

When "ve beard that my 1 )r<l La-i played vir’n Hany. 
we did ,so feerdd biin,** eiied iLe IXiW'i. 

But if It bad not been I. tbou knowes:, Consiii Warring- 
ton, some otber per-oii would Lave Lad tby money. ’Ti.-^ a 
poor consolation, biit 3.^ sueb Harry mu-r ple<tse to tak^^ it, 
and be glad that friends won Li^ money, wLu widi Lim well, 
not strangers, who caied nothing tor lam anrl lleer-ed him " 
•’ Eh I a tooth out is a tooth our. thoiuh it may be y< »nr 
brother that pulls it, my lord I ” said Hi (leorg--. lauaLaiji 
Harry must bear the penalty of his laiiits. and pay Lm 
debts like other men.*'’ 

I am sure I have never said or thought otherwise ‘Tm 
not like avx Englishman to be sulky because he is beaten.'* 
says Harry. 

Your hand, cousin I Y'ou speak like a man I ** cries my 
lord, with delight. The ladies smile to each other. 

‘•hly sister, in Virginia, has known how to ]>ring up Lei 
sons as gentlemen I ** exclaims Lady Castlewoud enthusias- 
tically. 

protest you must not be growing so amiable now you 
are poor. Cousin Harry I *’ cries Cousin Fanny. -Why. 
mamma, we did not know half his good qualities vrlien he 
was only Fortunate Youth and Prince of Virginia I You 
are exactly like him. Cousin George, but I vow you can't be 
as amiable as your brother I ** 

- 1 am the "Pnnce of Virginia, but I fear I am not the 
Fortunate Youth,** said George, gravely. 

Harry was beginning. -By Jove, he is the best — ” when 
the noise of a hai*psichord was heard from the uppei lOom. 
The lad blushed : the ladies smiled. 

- ’Tis ^laria, above.*’ said Lady Castlewood. - Let some 
of us go up to her.” 

The ladies rose, and made way towards the door; and 
Harry followed them. l)lushing very much. George was 
about to join the party, but Lord Castlewood checked him. 
”'Xay. if all the ladies tbllow your brothei,' his lordship 
said, -let me at lec.st have the benefit of your company and 
conversation I lung to hear the account of your eapimty 
and rescue. Cousin (reorge * " 
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“ Otj ■'ve inubt hear that, too ” ' cried one of the ladie.s, 
lino’Grmg. 

am greetly, and sliould like it all by myself, said Lord 
Castleivood, looking at lier very sternly ; and followed the 
women to the door, and closed it upon them, with a low 


"•Your brother has no doubt acquainted you wdtli the 
history of all that has happened to him in this house, Cousin 
George ? *’ asked Geoige s kinsman. 

Yes, iiielmhng tlie quarrel wntli Mr. will, and the en- 
gagement to mv Lady Maria,’’ replies George with a bow. 

1 may be pardoned for saying that he hath met wuth but 
ill fortune here, my lord.’’ 

■•Which no one can deplore more cordially than myselt, 
Mv brother lives w’lth horse-jockeys and trainers, and the 
wildest bloods ot the town, and betw^een us there is very 
little svmpatliy. We should not all live together, w’^ere w^e 
not so poor. This is the house w^hich our grandmother 
occupied before she w’eiit to America and married Colonel 
Esmond. Much of the old fiirmtui*e belonged to her.” 
George looked round the wainscoted parlor wdth some 
interest. ■" Oui house has not flourished in the last twenty 
years ; though w^e had a promotion of rank a score of years 
since, owing to some interest we had at court, then. But 
the malady of play has been the ruin of us all. I am a 
miserable victim to it ; only too proud to sell myself and 
title to a rotuneve^ as many noblemen, less scrupulous, have 
done Piide is my fault, liiy dear cousin. I remember hoiv 
I was born ! ” And his lordship laid his hand on his shirt- 
frill, turned out his toe, and looked his cousin nobly in the 
face 

Young George Warrington’s natural disposition "was to 
believe everything which everybody said to him. When 
once deceived, how^ever, or undeceived, about the character 
of a person, he became utterly incredulous, and he saluted 
this fine speech of my lord’s wuth a sardonical, inward 
laughter, preserving his gravity, however, and scarce allow*- 
ing any of his scorn to appear in his woids. 

‘^We have all our faults, my lord. That of play hath 
been condoned over and over again in gentlemen of our 
rank. Having heartily forgiven my brother, surely I can- 
not presume to be yoiu* lordship’s judge in the matter ; and 
m.stead of playing and losing, T wish sincerely that yon had 
both jdayed and w'on ’ ’’ 
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So do I, with all lay hearr ’ *’ my lord. itli » sigh 
‘‘I augur well for your gooiliie^- when you can &peak in 
this way, and for yom* exonin^n*:*- and knowledge of the 
world, too, cousin of whn h you ^eem to po‘5^e*?s a greatei 
share than most young men ot ^'Ovir age. Your }>oor Harry 
hath the Lest heart in the world; but I doubt whether his 
head be very strong.” 

" Xot very strong, indeed. But he hath the art t^^ niakn 
friends wherever he goes, and in lapite of all his iin prudent 
most people love him ” 

do — we all do, I‘m sure I as if he weie our brother I ” 
cries my lord. 

-He has often described in his letters his welcome at 
your lordship's house. My mother keeps them all. you may 
be sui*e. Harry’s style is not learned, but his heart la so 
good that to read him is better than wit.” 

•• I may be mistaken, but I fancy liis brother possesses a 
good heart and a good \vit. too I ” says my lord, obstinately 
gracious. 

am as Heaven made me. cousin, and perhaps have 
had some more experience and soitow than has fallen to 
the lot of most young men.” 

“This misfortune of your poor brother — I mean this 
piece of good fortune, your sudden reappearance — has not 
quite left Hairy without resources ? ” continued Lord Cas- 
tlew'^ood, very gently. 

With nothing but what his mother can leave him, or I, 
at her death, can spare him. What is the usual portion 
here of a younger brother ? ” 

^‘Eh! a younger brother here is — you know — in fine, 
everybody knows what a younger brother is,” said my lord, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and looked his guest in the face. 

The other went on: “'We are the best of friends, but we 
are flesh and blood : and I don’t pretend to do more for him 
than is usually done for younger brothers. Why give him 
money That he should squander it at cards or horse-rae- 
mg? My lord, we have cards and jockeys in Tirginia, too ; 
and my poor Harry hath distinguished himself in his own 
country already, before he came to yours. He inherits the 
family failing for dissipation.” 

“ Poor fellow, poor fellow, I pity him I ” 

“ Our estate, you see, is great, but our income is small. 
We have little "more money than that which we get from 
England for our tobacco — and very little of that, too — for 
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our tobacco comes back to us in tlie sliape of goods, clotlies, 
leather, giocenes, iioiimongery, nay. wine and beer for our 
people and ourselves Harry may come back and share all 
these . there is a nag in the stable for him, a piece of veni- 
son on the table, a little ready money to keep his pocket 
waim, and a coat or two eveiy year. This will go on whilst 
my mother lives, unless, which is far from iinpiobable, he 
gets into some quarrel with Madam Esmond. Then, whilst 
I live he will have the inn of the house and all it contains : 
then, if I die leaving children, he will be less and less wel- 
come His futime, my lord, is a dismal one, unless some 
strange piece of luck tiuii up. on which we were fools to 
speculate. Hencefoith he is doomed to dependence, and I 
know no worse lot than to be dej^endent on a self-willed 
woman like our mother. The means he had to make him- 
self respected at home he hath squandered away here. He 
has flung his patrimony to the dogs, and poverty and sub- 
seiviencj’ are now his only portion.'’ Mr. Warrington de- 
livered this speech with considerable spirit and volubility, 
and his cousin heard him respectfully. 

You speak well, Mr. Warrington. Have you ever thought 
of public life said my lord 

••Of couise I have thought of public life, like every man 
of my station — every man, that is, who cares for something 
beyond a dice-box or a stable,” rejilies George. hope, 
my lord, to be able to take my own place, and my unlucky 
brother must content himself with his. This I say advis- 
edly, having heard from him of certain engagements which 
he has formed, and which it would be misery to all parties 
were he to attempt to execute now.” 

Your logic is very strong,” said my lord. “ Shall we go 
up and see the ladies ? There is a picture abovestairs which 
your grandfather is said to have executed. Before you go, 
my dear cousin, you will please to fix a day when our family 
may have the honor of receiving you. Castlewood, you 
know, is always your home when we are there. It is some- 
thing like your Virginian Castlewood, cousin, from your 
account. We have beef, and mutton, and ale, and wood, in 
plenty ; but mone}’ is wofully scarce amongst us.” 

They ascended to the drawing-room, where, however, 
they found only one of the ladies of the family. This was 
iiiv Lady Maria, who came out of the embrasure of a window, 
where she and Harry Warrington had been engaged in talk. 

George made his best bow, Maria her lowest courtesy. 
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You are indeed ivoiidertully like your brotlier," she said, 
giving him her hand -And troni ivhat he says Cousin 
George, I think you are as good as he is.*’ 

At the sight ot her sivolleii eyes and tearful faee George 
felt a pang of remorse “ Poor thing *' he thought * Harry 
ha-s been vaunting niy generosity and virtue to her. and 1 
have been playing the selfish ehler brother downstairs I 
How old she looks ! How could he ever have a passion foi 
such a woman as that How*^ Because he clicl not see 
with your eyeS; Hr George He saw rightly, too. now, with 
his own, perhaps I nevei know whether to pity or eon- 
giatulate a man on coming to his senses. 

After the introduction a little talk took place, which tor 
a while Lady ]\Iaria managed to carry on in an eas}'- man- 
ner. but though ladies in this matter of social hy])Ocrisy 
are, I think, far more consummate performers than men, 
after a sentence or two the poor lady broke out into a sob, 
and, motioning Harry away with liei hand, fairly tied from 
the room. 

Harry was rushing forward, but stopped — checked by 
that sign. My lord said his poor sister was subject to these 
fits of nerves, and had already been ill that morning. Aftei 
this event our young gentlemen thought it was needless to 
X>roloug their visit. Loicl Costlewood followed them down- 
stairs, accompanied them to the door, admired their nags in 
the x)haeton, and waved them a fiiendly farewell. 

And so we have been coaxing and cuddling in the win- 
dow, and we ^lart good friends, Harry ? Is it not so ^ 
says George to his charioteer 

Oh. she is a good woman ! cues Harry, lashing the 
horses. 1 know you’ll think so when you come to know her 

TThen you take her home to Virginia ? A pretty wel- 
come our mother will give her. She will never forgive me 
for not breaking the match off, nor you for making it.’’ 

“I can’t help it, George! Don’t you be popping your 
ugly head so close to my ears. Gumbo ! After what has 
passed between us, I am bound in honor to stand by her 
If she sees no objection, I must find none. I told her all. 
I told her that madam would be very rusty at first ; but 
that she was very fond of me, and must end by relenting. 
And when you come to the iiroiierty, I told her that I knew 
my dearest George so well, that- 1 might count iixion sharing 
with him.*’ 

The deuce you did ! Let me tell you, my dear, that I 
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have heeii telling my Lord Oastlewood quite a different 
story That as an elder brother I intend to have all my 
riglits — there, don’t flog that near horse so — and that you 
can but look torv'ard to poverty and dependence/’ 

^"'TThat? You won’t help me?” cries Harry, turning 
quite pale. George. I don’t believe it, though I hear it 
out of your own mouth I 

There was a minute’s pause after this outbreak, during 
which Harry did not even look at his brother, but sat, gaz- 
ing blindly before him, the picture of grief and gloom. _ He 
was diiving so near to a road-post that the carriage might 
have been upset but for George’s pulling the rein. 

• You had better take the reins, sir, ’ said Harry. “ I 
told you you had better take them.” 

Did you ever know me fail you, Hariy ? *’ George asked. 

^•Xo,'’*said the other, -‘not till now” — the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks as he spoke. 

Hy dear. I think one day you will say I have done my 
duty ” 

Yliat have you done ? ” asked Harry. 

I have said you were a younger brother — that you have 
spent all your patrimony, and that your portion at home 
must be very slender. Is it not true ? ” 

*• Yes, but I would not have believed it if ten thousand 
men had told me.” said Harry. YTiatever happened to 
me, I thought I could trust ijov, George Warrington.” And 
in this frame of mind Harry remained during the rest of 
the drive. 

Their dinner was served soon after their return to their 
lodgings, of which Harry scarce ate any, though he drank 
freely of the wine before him. 

‘■That wine is a bad consoler in trouble, Harry,” his 
brother remarked. 

I have no other, sir,” said Harry, grimly ; and having 
drunk glass after glass in silence, he presently seized his 
hat, and left the room. 

He did not return for three hours George, in much anx- 
iety about his brother, had not left home meanwhile, but 
read his book, and smoked the pipe of patience. ‘^It wa^i 
shabby to say I would not aid him, and, God help me, it 
was not true. I won’t leave him, though he marries a 
blackamoor,” thought George: ^^have I not done him harm 
enough already, by coming to life again ? Where has he 
gone ; has he gone to play ? ” 
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Good God ! wLat has happened to thee ? cried George 
Warrington, presently, T\dien his brother came in, looking 
ghastly pale. 

He came n]j and took his brothel's hand. I can take it 
now, Georgy,’’ he said. “Perhaps what you did was right, 
though I for one will never believe that'jou would throw 
your brother olf in distress 111 tell you what At diniiei, 
I thought suddenly. Ill go back to her and speak to hei 
Til say to her, * Maria, pooi as I am, youi conduct to me 
has been so noble, that, by heaven I I am yours to take or 
to leave. If you will have me, here I am " I will enlist : I 
will work I will try and make a livelihood foi myself 
somehow, and my bro — m}' relations will relent, and "give 
us enough to live on.’ That’s what I determined to tell 
her ; and I did, George I lan all the way to Kensington 
in the rain — look, I am splashed fiom head to foot — and 
found them all at dinner, all except Will, that is I si)oke 
out that very moment to them all, sitting round the table, 
over their wine, ^Maiia’says I. jicor fellow wants to 
redeem his piomise which he made when he fancied he was 
licli. Will you take hiiii?' I found I had plenty of 
words, and didn’t hem and stutter as I am doing now 1 
spoke ever so long, and I ended by saying I would do my 
best and my duty by her. so hell) me God I 

•‘When I had done, she came up to me, (juite kind. 8he 
took my hand, and kissed it before the lest. '^NTy dearest, 
best Harry I ’ she said (those were her words, I don’t want 
otherwise to be praising my self ’you are a noble heart, and 
T thank you with all mine. But, my deai, I have long seen 
it was only duty, and a foolish promise made by a young 
man to an old woman, that has held you to your engage- 
ment. To keep it would make you miserable, my dear. T 
absolve you from it. thanking you with all my heait for 
your fidelity, and blessing and loving my dear cousin al- 
ways.’ And she came up and kissed me before them all. 
and went out of the room quite stately, and without a single 
tear. They were all ciying^ especially my lord, who was 
sobbing quite loud I didn’t think he had so much feeling. 
And she. George Oh, isn’t she a noble creature ? ” 

“Here’s her health!’’ cries George, filling one of the 
glasses that still stood before him. 

“Hip, hip, liuzzay!” says Harry. He was wild with de- 
light at being free. 

voii. II, — 6 
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WHICH Ml?. XOSE COXTIXUES TO BE PUT 

OUT OF .TOIXT. 


r)A:^rE de beexsteix 

was scareelr less pleased 
tliaii her Virginian nephews 
at the result of Harry's final 
interview with Lady Maria, 
(ieorge informed the baron- 
ess of what had passed, in a 
billet which he sent to her 
the same evening : and short- 
ly afterwards her nephew 
Castlewood, whose visits to 
his aunt were very rare, 
came to pay his respects to 
her, and frankly spoke about 
the circumstances which had 
taken place ; for no man 
knew better than my Lord 
(Jastlewood how to be frank 
upon occasion, and now that 
the business between Maria 
and Harry was ended, what 
need was there of reticence or hypocrisy ? The game had 
been played, and was over : he had no objection now to 
speak of its various moves, stratagems, finesses. ^*'She is 
my own sister,’^ said my lord, aft’eetionately : ^^she won’t 
have many more chances — many more such chances of 
marrying and establishing herself. I miglit not approve of 
the inatcdi in all respects, and I might pity your ladyship’s 
yoiiiig^ Virginian favorite: but of course such a piece of 
good fortune was not to be thrown away, and I was bound 
stand by my own fiesh and blood.” 

'‘lour candor does your lordship honor,” says Madame 
de Bernstein, and your love for your sister is quite edi- 
tying!” 
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“ Xay, %ve liave lo-t tlie Ganit-, and 1 hia hi^edking sans 
raueune. It ib n^r for you, who La-v v/on, to near malice,*' 
bays my lord, witli a l>o\v. 

Madame de bke vros never in her life 

in better humor ' Coriiebb, isry. Eu^eii--, that visit of 
Maria to Harry at the — that toin hmg giv- 

ing up of all his piesentb to h^i, wdb a stioke of thy iiiveu- 
Tion ? " 

Pity for the young man. and a sense of v'hat was due 
from Maria to her trieud — her aihanced lover — in misfor- 
tune, sure these were motives sulheient to make her act aa 
she did." replies Lord Caatlewood. demurely. 

••But ‘twds you adviaed her. my good nephew " 

Castlewood, with a ahrug of liis shoulders, owned that he 
rJlfl advise his sister to see Mr. Henry M^aiTington. *• But 
we should liave won, in spite or your ladyshix*." he con- 
tinued, - had not the elder biotlier luctde his appearance 
And I have been trying to console my pour Maiia by show- 
ing her what a xiiece of good fortune it la. alter all, that we 
lost.** 

"• Suppose she had married Harry, raid then Cousin George 
had made his appearance V " remarks the baroness 

•• Elfectivement I ** cries Eugene, taking snuff. As the 
grave was to give up its dead, let us be thankful to 
the grave for disgorging in time! I am hound to say. 
that Mr. George Warrington seems to he a man of 
sense, and not more selfish than other elder sons and 
men of the world. My poor ^Molly fancied that he 
might be a — what shall I say? — a greenhorn perhaps 
is the term — like his younger brother. She fondly 
hoped that he might be im lined to go share and shaie 
alike with Trvin 3 iinior ; in which ease, so infatuated was 
she about the young fellow, that I believe she would 
have taken him. ‘Harry Warrington, with half a loaf, 
might do verv well.* says L • but Harry Warrington with no 
bread, my dear I * 

-How no bread ? " asks the baroness. 

••Well, no bread except at his brother’s side-table. The 
elder said as much.*’ 

‘•What a hard-hearted wretch!’* cries Madame de Bem- 
stein. 

Ah, bah ! I play with you, aimt, cartes sur table ! Mr. 
George only did what everybody else would do : and we 
have no right to he angry with him — really we haven’t 
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Molly herself aekuowledgeii as iniieh, alter nei first burst 

grief was over and 1 ]>roiiglit her to listen to reason. 
The silly old creature ' to l^e so wild about a young lad at 
her time of life ! '* 

" *Twas a real passion. I almost do believe,” said Madame 
<le Bernstein. 

•• You should have heard her take leave of him I C'etait 
touchaiit. ma parole d'honneurl I cried. Before George. 
1 could not help myself. The young fellow, with muddy 
.-‘tixrkings, and his hair about his eyes, flings himself amongst 
us when we were at dinner: makes his offer to Molly in a 
very flunk and noble manner, and in good language, too ; 
and she rejdies. Begad, it put me in mind of Mrs. Woff- 
ington in the new S<iotch play, that Lord Bute’s man has 
wrote — Douglas — what d ye" call it ? She clings round 
the lad ; she bids hmi adieu in heart-rending accents. She 
steps out of the room in a stately despair — no more choco- 
late. thank you If she had made a 'inaucais no one 
<*ould retire from it with more dignity. Twas a masterly 
retreat after a defeat. We were starved out of our posi- 
tion. but we retired vith all the honors of Tvar.” 

“Molly won't die of the disax>pointment ! ” said my lord’s 
aiuit, si]>ping her cup. 

My lord snarled a grin, and siiowecl his yellow teeth. 

He, he I ’’ he said, she hath once or twice before had the 
malady very severely, and recovered perfectly. It don’t 
kill, as your ladyship knows, at Molly's age.” 

How 'should her ladyship know?" She did not marry 
Doctor Tusher until she was advanced in life. She did not 
become Madame de Bernstein until still later. Old Dido, a 
]>oet remarks, was not ignorant of misfortune, and hence 
learned to have compassion on the wretched. 

People in the little world, as I have been told, quarrel 
and fight, and go on abusing each other, and are not recon- 
ciled for ever so long. But people in the great world axe 
surely wiser in their generation. They have differences; 
they cease seeing each other. They make it up and come 
together again, and no questions are asked. A stray prod- 
igal, or a stray puppy-dog, is thus brought in under the 
l)eiiefit of an amnesty, though you know he has been away 
in ugly company. For six months past, ever since the 
Castlewoods and Madame de Bernstein had been battling for 
]K»ssessi()n of poor Harry Warrington, these two branches 
of the Esmond family hail^l remained apart. FTow’-, the ques- 
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tion being settled, they were tree to meet again, as thimgh 
no difference ever had separated them: and ]Madame de 
Bernstein drove in her great coach to Lady Castle wood's 
rout, and the Esmond larlies appeared smiling at !Madame de 
Bernstein s drums, and loved each other as much as 
they previously had dune. 

sir. I hear you have acted like a hard-hearted mon- 
ster about yoiu- poor brother Hany I '* says the baroness, 
delighted, and menacing George with her stick. 

acted but upon your ladyship'^ hint, and desired to 
see whether it was for himself or his reputed money that 
his kinsfolk wanted to have him.'* replies George, turning 
rather red. 

“Xay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow who was 
utterly penniless, and whose elder brother said he would 
give him nothing I 

I did it for the best, ma<lam.'‘ says George, still blnsliing. 

^^And so thou didst, 0 thou hypocrite I *' cries the ohl 
lady. 

Hypocrite, madam I and why ? asks Mr. WaiTington 
<lrawing himself up in much state. 

“ I know all, my infant I says the baroness, in French. 
“ Thou art very like thy grandfather. Come, that I embrace 
thee I Harry has told me alL and that thou hast divided 
thy little patrimony with him I 

‘^It was but natural, madam. We have had common 
hearts and purses since we were born. I but feigned hard- 
heartedness in order to try those people yonder,’^ says 
George, with filling eyes. 

And thou wilt divide Virginia with liiin, too ? asks the 
Bernstein. 

I don't say so. It were not just/' replied Mr. Warring- 
ton. -‘The land must go to the eldest born, and Harry 
would not have it otherwise: and it may he I shall die, t)i 
my mother outlive the pair of us. But half of what 
mine is his ; and he, it must be remembered, only was ex- 
travagant because he was mistaken as to his position.” 

^^But it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it is the grand- 
father come to life I ” cried Madame de Bernstein to her 
attendant, as she was retiring for the night. And that even- 
ing, when the lads left her, it was to poor Harry she gave 
the two fingers, and to George the rouged cheek, who 
blushed, for his part, almost as deep as that often-dyed rose, 
at such a mark of his old kinswoman's favor. 
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AlthouLrIi Harry AVarnii.ijtnn was least envious of 
men. ami <Ii«l honor to liis brother as m all respects his 
chief, guide, and superior, vet no wonder a certain feeling 
of huniiliiition and disapi)omtment oppressed the young 
man after his deposition from his eminence as Fortunate 
Youth and heir to boundless Virginian territories. Our 
frieiuLs at Iveiisingtrai might i>romise and vow that they 
uoiild love him all the better after his fall ; Harry made a 
hrA' ]jow and professed himself very thankful ; but he could 
m^t help }jtTceivingj when he went with Ms brother to the 
.stati* entertainment with which iny Lord Castlewood re- 
galed new-found kinsman, that George was all in all 
to his (ousins: had all the talk, compliments, and pet its 
soins for himself, whilst of Harry no one took any notice 
save poor Maria, who followed him with wistful looks, pur- 
sued hiiii with eyes t oiiveying dismal reproaches, and, 
as it were, blamed him because she had left him. Ah ! 
the eyeb seemed to say, ^‘‘tis mighty well of you, Harry, 
to have accejited the freedom which I gave yon ; but I had 
no intention, sir, that you should be so pleased at being 
let olf.'*' She gave him up, but yet she did not quite for- 
give him for taking her at her word. She would not have 
him, and yet she would. Glu my young friends, how de- 
lightful i^ the beginning of a love-business, and bow undig- 
nified, sometimes, the end ’ 

This is Avhat Harry "^Yarrington, no doubt, felt when he 
went to Kensington and encountered the melancholy, re- 
proachful eyes of his cousin. Yes ! it is a foolish- position 
to be in ; but it is also melancholy to look into a house you 
have once lived in, and see black casements and emptiness 
where once shone the fires of welcome. Melancholy? Y^es ; 
but, ha ! how bitter, how melancholy, how absurd to look 
up as you pass sentimentally by Xo. 13, and see somebody 
else grinning out of window, ''and evidently on the best 
terms with the landlady. I always feel hurt, even at an 
fnn which I frequent, if I see other folks’ trunks and boots 
at the doors of the rooms which were once mine. Have 
those boots lolled on the sofa which once I reclined on ? 
I kick you from before me, you muddy, vulgar high- 
lows! 

So, considering that his period of occupation was over, 
and Maria’s rooms, if not given up to a new tenant, were, 
at any rate, to let, Harry did not feel very easy in his 
cousin’s company, nor she possibly in Ms. He found either 
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that lie Iiad notliiii '4 io 'n.iv to lu-r. or that Trhat she had 
to say to him wa'- ratlif-r dull and eommon place, and that 
the red Iip <»t a ^vhite-ncckcd ]iipe of Virginia ^vas decidedly 
more agreeable to him now than liana's softest a<*C‘ents 
and nio^t inelanelndy uiotr*', ^\Tien George went to Ken- 
sington. tlieii. Harry did not L.tre mneh about going, and 
2>leaded other enuragemeiit^. 

At his uuele\ hou^e in Hill Street the poor lad was no 
Letter aniUNed. and. indeed, was treated by the virtuous 
peojde there with sraree any attention at all. The ladies 
did not scruple to deny themselves when he came ; lie could 
scarce have believed in such insincerity after their c*iresse^. 
their welcome, their rejieated vows of affection; ])iit,luq>- 
pening to sit with the Lambeit-* for an hour after he had 
called upon his aunt, he saw her Lidyslii]»'s chairmen arrive 
with an emi)ty chair, and his aunt step out and enter the 
vehicle, and not even blush when he made her a bow from 
the opposite window. To be denied by bis own relations — 
to have that door, wbicb had opened to him so kindly, 
slammed in his face I He would not have ]>elieved such a 
thing possible, poor, simjjle Harry said. Perhaps he thought 
the door-knocker had a tender heart, and was not made of 
brass : not more changed than the head of that knocker was 
my Lady "Warrington’s virtuous face when she passed her 
nephew. 

“ My father’s own brother’s wife ! What have I done to 
offend her? Oh, Aunt Lambert, Aunt Lambert, did you 
ever see such eold-heartedness ? ” cries out Harry, with his 
usual impetuosity. 

“Do we make any difference to you, my dear Harr}-?” 
says Aunt Lambert, with a side look at her youngest daugh- 
ter. “'The world may look coldly at you, hut we don't 
belong to it : so you may come to us in safety.’’ 

“In this hou&e you are different from other people,” re- 
plies Hairy. I don't know how, but I always feel quiet 
and happy somehow when I come to you.” 

‘ Quis me uno vivit felicior ? aut magis h§c quid 
Optandum vita dicere quis potent ? " 


calls out General Lambert. “Do you know where I got 
these verses, Mr. Gownsman ? ” and he addresses his son 
from college, who is come to pass an Easter holiday" with 
his parents. 
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•“ You prot them out ot Catullus, rtir,” says tlie scholar. 

I got them out ot no su(*li thing, sir. I got them out of 
my favorite I)eiiio<*ritus Junior — out of old Burton, 'vvlio 
lias provided many indilf erent scholars with learning ; and 
who and Montaxgue were favorite authors with the good 
general. 



CHAPTER X. 


WHETii: W1-: DO WHAT i'AT^y MAY DO. 



E have said how our Virginians, 
with a wibdom not uucommon in 
youth, had chosen to adopt strong 
Jacobite opinions, and to pi of ess a 
prodigious affection for the exiled 
royal family. The banished princ*e 
had recognized Madam Esmond's 
father as IMarrpiis of Esmond, and 
she did not choose to he very 
angry with an unfortunate race, 
that, after all. was so willing to 
acknowledge the merits of her 
family. As for any little scandal 
about her sister, Madame de Bern- 
stein. and the old chevalier, she 


tossed away from her with scorn 
the recollection of that odious circumstance, asserting, with 
perfect truth, that the two first monarehs of the House of 
Hanover were quite as bad as any Stuarts in regard to their 
domestic morality. But the king Je far to was the king. 


as well as his majesty de Jure. De Facto had been sol- 


emnly crowned and anointed at church, and had likewise 
utteriv discomfited De Jure when they came to battle for 


the kingdom together. Madam’s clear opinion was, then, 
that her sons owed it to themselves as well as the sovereign 
to appear at the royal court. And if his majesty should 
have been minded to confer a lucrative post, or a blue or 
led ribbon upon either of them, she, for her part, would not 
have been in the least surprised. Hhe made no doubt but 
that the king knew the Virginian Esmonds as well as any 
other members of his nobility. The lads were specially 
commanded, then, to present themselves at court, and, I 
dare say, their mother would have been very angry had she 
known that George took Harry^s laced coat on the day when 
he went to make his bow at Kensington. 
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A hundred years ago the king's drawing-room was open 
almost every day to his nobility and gentry; and loyalty — • 
especially since the war had begun — could gratify itself a 
score of times in a month with the august sight of the sov- 
ereign. A wise avoidance of the eiiemy^s ships-of-war, 
a gracious acknowledgment of the inestimable loss the 
British Isles would suffer by the seizure of the royal 
person at sea, caused the monarch to forego those visits 
to his native Hanover which were so dear to his royal 
heart, and compelled him to remain, it must be owned, 
imwiUingly, amongst his loving Britons. A Hanoverian 
lady, however, whose virtues had endeared her to the 
prince, strove to console him for his enforced absence from 
Herrenhatisen. And from the lips of the Countess of Wai- 
moden (on whom the imperial beneficence had gracefully 
conferred a high title of British honor) the revered De- 
fender of the Fa;ith could hear the accents of his native 
home. 

To this beloved sovereign Mr. Warrington requested Ms 
uncle, an assiduous courtier, to present him: and, as Mr. 
Lambert had to go to court likewise, and thank hi® majesty 
for his promotion, the two gentlemen made the journey to 
Kensin^ou together, engaging a hackney-coach for the pur- 
pose, as my Lord Wrotham's carriage was now wanted hy 
its rightful owner, who had returned to his house in town. 
They alighted at Kensington Palace Gate, where the sentries 
on duty knew and saluted the good general, and hence mod- 
estly made their way on foot to the summer residence of 
the sovejreign. Walking under the portico of the palace, 
they entered the gallery which leads to the great black 
marble staircase (which hath been so richly decorated and 
painted by Mr. Kent), and then passed through several 
rooms, richly hung with tapestry and adorned with pictimes 
and bustos, until they came to the king’s ^eat drawing- 
room, whei:e that famoiis “Venus” by Titian is, and, 
amoii^st other masterpieces, the picture of “ St. Francis 
adoring the infant Saviour/’ performed by Sir Peter Paul 
Eubens; and here, with the rest of the visitors to the court, 
the gentlemen waited until his majesty issued from his 
private apartments, where he was in conference with cer- 
toin personages who were called in the newspaper language 
of that day Ms M-j-ty’s M-n-st-rs- 

George Warrington, who had never been in a palace be- 
fore, had leisure to admire plao^. and^regard the people 
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round Mm. He sa^* fine pictures for the iirst time, to<», 
and I dare say delighted m that ehanuing piece of Sir 
Anthony Vandyke^ represeiitmg King Charles the First, 
his Queen and Family, and the noble pnture of “‘Esther 
before Ahasuerus.*' painted by Tintoret, and in which all 
the figures are dressed in the magiiifieeiit Venetian habit. 
With the contemplation of these w<jrkh he was so eniaj)- 
tured that he scarce heard all the reinarka ot his good 
friend the general, who was whispering into hi& young com- 
panions almost heedless ear the names ot some of the per- 
sonages round about them. 

Yonder,*'' says Mr. Lamliert, " are two of my Lords ot 
the Admiralty, "Mr. G-ilbert Elliot and Admiral Boscawen : 
7/our Boscawen, whose fleet filed the first gun in your 
waters two years ago. That stout gentleman all belaced 
with gold is "Mr. Fox, that was minister, and is now content 
to be paymaster, with a great salary ** 

^‘He "carries the auri fames on his person. VTi}', his 
waistcoat is a perfect Fotosi I “ says George. 

•^Alieni appetens — how goes the text? He loves to 
get money and to spend it.” continues General Lambert. 
“'Yon is my Lord Chief Justice Willes, talking to my Lord 
of Salisbury, Doctor Hoadley, who. if he serve his God as 
he serves his king, will be translated to some very high 
promotion in heaven. He belongs to your grandfather's 
time, and was loved by Dick Steele iuid hated by the Dean. 
With them is my Lord of London, the learned Doctor Sher- 
lock. My lords of the lawn sleeves have lost half their 
honors now. I remember when I was a boy in my mother's 
hand,- she made me go down on my knees to the Bishop of 
Rochester ; him who went over the water, and became min- 
ister to somebody who shall lie nameless — Perkin’s Bishop. 
That handsome, fair man is Admiral Smith. He was presi- 
dent of poor Byng’s court-martial, and strove in vain to get 
liim off his penalty ; Tom of Ten Thousand, they call him 
m the fleet. The French ambassador had him broke, when 
he was a lieutenant, for making a French man-of-war lower 
topsails to him, and the king made Tom a cajjtain the next 
day. That tall, haiighty-looking man is my Lord George 
Sackville, who, now I am a major-general myself, will treat 
me somewhat better than a footman. I wish my stout old 
Blakeney were here; he is the soldier’s darling, and as 
kind and brave as yonder poker of a nobleman is brave and 
— I am your lordship's very humbly servant. This is a 
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young gentleman vrlio is just from America, and was in 
Braddock’s sad business two rears ago/" 

•* ( >h, indeed I " says the j^oker of a nobleman “ I nave 
the honor of speaking to Mr — " 

- To Major-deneral Laml^ert at your lordship's service, 
and who was in his majesty^ some time before you entered 
It. That, Mr. TVarrnigton, is the hrst commoner in Eng- 
land, Mr. Speaker <^)nslow. Where is your uncde ? I shall 
have to present vou mvself to liis majesty if Sir Miles 
delays mmdi longer." As he spoke, the woithy general ad- 
divbsed him.'.elt entirely to Ins young friend, making no 
.sort of ae( onnt ot Ins colleague, wIkj .stalked away with a 
seared lof»k as it amazed at the other’s audacity. A hun- 
dred yeais ago a nobleman was a nobleman, and expected 
to l>e adiiined a.s siudi 

Sir Mileh's red waistcoat appeared in siglit i)resently, and 
luanv cordial greetings passed between him, his nephew, 
and General Lainliert tor we have described how Sir Allies 
was the most affectionate of men So the general had 
<[uitt»^d my Lord Wrotliaiii’s house? It was time, as his 
hjrdship Iiiiiibelf wislied to occupy it? Very good 5 but 
consider what a lo&s for the neighbors I 

*• We miss vou, we ])ositively miss you, my dear general," 
cries Sir Miles ‘Ofy daiighteis were in love with those 
lovely young ladies — U2><>n inv woid they were; and my 
Lady Warrington and my girls were debating over 
over again how they should find an ojjiiortunitv of making 
the acquaintance ot your charming family. T\ e feel as if 
we were old friends already; indeed, we do, general, if you 
will permit me the libei-ty of saying so; and we love you, 
if I may he allow^ed to speak frankly, on account of your 
friendship and kinilness to our dear nephews: though we 
were a little jealous, I own. a little jealous of them, because 
they went so otteii to see you. Often and often have I said 
to my Lady Warrington, ^ Aly dear, -why don't we make ac- 
quaintance with the general Why don't "we ask him and 
his ladies to come over in a family way and dine with some 
other plain country gentlefolks P Carry my most sincere 
respects to Airs. £ambert. I pray, sir , and thank her for 
Iier goodness to these young gentlemen. Afy own flesh and 
blood, sir; my dear, dear brother’s boys!"^ He passed his 
hand across his manly eyes : he was choking almost with 
generous and affectionate emotion. 

Whilst they were discoursing — George Warrington the 
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■while restraining hih laughter wirli admirable gravity — the 
door of the king's apartineiit.s ojH-ned, and the pages en- 
tered, preceding liis map-sty. He wa^ ffJh.wed by his 
burly son. his royal highue.'i& the duke, a veiy corpulent 
])rince, ■with a ei»ut ami tace ot blazing scarlet : l>ehind 
them came various gentlnnien and t*liicers ot state, among 
whom George at once ie<*ognized the lamoU's Mr. >Secretaiy 
Pitt, by his tall stature, his eagle eye and l)eak, his grave 
and majestic x>resenee. As I see that solemn figure pass- 
ing, even a hundred years oft, I protest I ieel a present 
awe, and a desire to hike my hat oif. I am not frightened at 
George the Second ; nor are my eyes dazzled hr the porten- 
tous appearance of his royal liighne>s the Duke of Culloden 
and Fontenoy ; but the <ireat Commoner, the terrible Corner 
of Horse ! His figure bestrides our narrow isle of a century 
back like a CoIosmis ; and I hush as he passes in his gouty 
shoes, his thunderbolt hand wrapped in fiamiel. Perhaps 
as we see him now, issuing with dark looks from the royal 
fdoset, angry scenes have been passing between him and his 
august master. He has been boring that old monarch for 
hours with piodigious long speeches, full of eloquence, vol- 
uble with the noblest phrases upon the commonest topics ; 
but, it must be confessed, utterly repulsive to the little 
shre-wd old gentleman, *• at whose feet he lays himself,''’ as 
the phrase is. and who has the most thorough dislike for 
fine boedri/, and for fine brose, too ! The sublime minister 
passes solemnly through the crowd; the company ranges 
itself roimd the wall ; and his majesty walks round the cir- 
cle, his royal son lagging a little behind, and engaging 
select individuals in conversation for his own part. 

The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-colored old man, with 
very protruding eyes, attired in plain, old-fashioned, snuff- 
colored clothes and brown stockings, his only ornament the 
blue ribbon of his Order of the Garter. He speaks in a 
German accent, but ■with ease, shrewdness, and simplicity, 
addressing those individuals whom he has a mind to notice, 
or passing on -with a bow. He knew !Mr. Lambert well, who 
had served under his majesty at Dettingen, and with his 
royal son in Scotland, and he congratulated him good- 
humoredly on his promotion. 

It is not always,'" his majesty was pleased to say, ^^that 
we can do as we like ; but I was glad when, for once, I could 
give myself that pleasure, in your case, general; for my 
army contains no better officer as you." 
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The v«»ter.in blushed and brnved, deeply gratified at this 
speeeh. Meanwhile, the best of monarchs was looking at 
Sir Miles Warrington (whom liis majesty knew perfectly, as 
the eager recipient of all favors from all ministers), and at 
the voung gentleman by his side. 

Wlio is this ? ” the I )efender of the Faith condescended 
to ask, pointing towards Creorge Warrin^on, who stood be- 
fore his sovereign in a respectful attitude, clad in poor 
Harry's best embroidered suit. 

with the deepest reverence Sir Miles informed his king 
that the young gentleman was his nephew, ^Ir. George 
Warrington, of Virginia, who asked leave to i)ay his humble 
duty. 

This, then, is the other brother ? ” the venerated prince 
deigned to observe. “He came in time, else the other 
brother would have spent all the money. My Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, why do you come out in this hitter weather ? 
You had much better stay at home I ” and with this, the 
revered wielder of Britannia^s sceptre passed on to other 
lords and gentlemen of his court. Sir Miles Warrington 
was deeply affected at the royal condescension. He clapped 
his nephew s hands. “ God bless you, my boy,^^ he cried ; 

I told you that you would see the greatest monarch and 
the finest gentleman in the world. Is he not so, my lord 
bishop ? ” 

“ That, that he is ! ” cried his lordship, clasping his rufSed 
hands, and turning his fine eyes up to the sky, “the best of 
princes and of men.” 

“That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth's favorite 
nephew,” says Lambert, pointing to 4 young gentleman who 
stood with a crowd round him ; and presently the stout Duke 
of Cumberland came up to our little group. 

His royal highness held out his hand to his old companion 
in ar]^. “ Congratulate you on your promotion, Lambert,” 
he said good-natliredly. Sir Miles Warrington’s eyes were 
ready to burst out of his head with rapture. 

“I owe it, sir, to your royal highness’s good ofiS-ces,” said 
the grateful general. 

Sfot at all ; not at all : ought to have had it a long time 
before. Always been a good officer; perhaps there’ll be 
some employment for you soon. This is the gentleman 
whom James Wolfe introduced to me?” 

“ His brother, sir. ” 

“Oh, the real Fortunate Youth! You were with poor 
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Xed Braddock in America — a i^riboner, uiul lurky enough 
to escape. Come and see me, bir, in Pali Mall. Bring him 
to my leree. Lambert/’ And the br'>cul back of the royal 
prince wats turned to our frieiidb. 

^ “ It is raining I You came on iof »t, Geiit^ral Lambert ? 
You and George must come home in my coach. You must 
and shfrll come home with me. I bay. By George, you must I 
111 have no denial," cried the eiitliUbiabti<' l^aronetj and h< 
drove George and the general ba< k to Hill Street, and pre- 
sented the latter to my Lady WuiTiiigton ami hib darlings, 
Plora and Dora, and insisted upon their ]>ai taking ot a col- 
lation. as they must l>e hungry after their ride. What, 
there is only cold mutton ? M ell, an old sohlier can eat cold 
mutton, -Aid a good glass of my Lady Warrington's own 
cordial, prepared with her own’ hands, tvill keep the cold 
wind out. Delicious cordial I Capital mutton I (Jur own, 
my dear general,” says the hospitable baronet, - our own 
from the countiy', six years old if a day. We keep a plain 
table; but all the Warringtons since the Conqueror have 
been remarkable for their love of mutton ; and our meal 
may look a little scanty, and is, for we ai^e plain people, and 
I am obliged to keep my rascals of servants on board-wages. 
Can^t give them seven-year-old mutton, you know.” 

Sir Miles, in his nephew's presence and hearing, described 
to his wife and daughters George^s reception at court in 
such flattering terms that George hardly knew liimself, or 
the scene at which he had been present, or how to look his 
uncle in the face, or how to contradict him before his family 
in the midst of the astonishing narrative he was relating. 
Lambert sat by for a while -with open eyes. He, too, had 
been at Kensington. He had seen none of the wonders 
which Sir Miles described. 

‘•We are proud of you, dear George. We love you, my 
dear nephew — we all love you, we are aH xjroud of you — 
Yes ; but I like Harry best.” says a little voice. 

‘‘ — not because you are wealthy I Screwby, take Master 
Miles to his governor. Go, dear child. Xot because you 
are blest with great estates and an ancient name ; but be- 
cause, George, you have put to good use the talents with which 
heaven has adorned you : because you have fought and bled 
in your country’s cause, in your monarch’s cause, and as 
such are indeed worthy of the favor of the best of sovereigns. 
General Lambert, you have kindly condescended to look in 
on a country family, and j^artake of our unpretending meal. 
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I liope we may see you some day when our hospitality is a 
little less homely. " Yes, by George, general, you must and 
shall name a day when you and Mrs. Lambert, and your 
dear girls, will dine with us. I’ll take no refusal now, by 
George I won^t,” bawls the knight. 

"You will accompany us, I trust, to my drawing-room 
says my lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert pieced to be excused ; but the ladies on no 
Hiimunt would let dear George go away. Ko, positively, he 



should go. They wanted to make acquaintance with 
their cousin. They must hear about that dreadful battle 
and escape from the Indians. Tom Clay pool came in and 
heard some of the story. Mora was listening to it with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and little Miles had just said, — 

"Why do you take your handkerchief, Tlora? You^re 
not epring a . 

Being a man of great humor, Martin Lambert^ When he 
went home, could not help entertaining his wife with an 
account of the new family with which he had made acquaint- 
ance. A certain cant word called humbug had lately come 
into vogue. Will it be believed that the general used it to 
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designate the family r.f tlii^ virniuii> country gentleman*/ 
He described the eager la jitalitieN of the father, the pom- 
pous flatteiies of tlie na^tliei. a ml the daughters* looks of 
admiration: the tuiighneN& aii'l *^^^lr^•iry of the mutton, and 
the al>ominable taste and odoi ut the eordial : and tv’e may be 
sure Mis. Lambert eoiitrasted Lady Waniiigtoirs reeent ])e- 
havior to poor Harry 'svitli her present eondiu-t to George. 

this MisS Warriiigtoii really handsome/" asks ^Mrs. 
Lambert. 

••Yes; she is very handsome indeed, and the most astound- 
ing flirt I have ever set eyes on."* i*ex>lies the general. 

•* The hypocrite ! I have no liutience with such x>eople I *' 
cries the lady. 

To which the general, strange to say. only rexjlied by the 
monosyllable •• Bo I " 

TViiy do you say • Bo I * !^^artill ? '* asks the lad}’. 

•• I say • Bo I * t<j a goose, my dear." answers the general 

And his wife vows she does not know what he means, or 
of what he is iifcinking, and the genei*al says — 

•^ Of course not." 


VOL. II. — T 



CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH WE ARE TREAl'Kl) To A PLAT'. 

HE real business 
of life. I fancy, 
can form but 
little portion of 
the novelist’s 
budget. When 
he is speaking of 
the profession of 
alias, in which 
men can show 
courage or the 
reverse, and in 
treating of which 
the writer natu- 
rally has to deal 
with interesting 
circumstances, 
actions, and char- 
acters, introduc- 
ing recitals of 
danger, devoted- 
ness, heroic 
deaths, and the 
like, the novelist 
may perhaps venture to deal with actual affairs of life : but 
otherwise, they scarcely can enter into our stories. The 
main part of ^iculnus’s life, for instance, is spent in selling 
sugar, spices, and cheese; of Causidicus’s, in poring over 
musty volumes of black-letter law ; of Sartorius’s, in sitting, 
cross-legged, on a board, after measuring gentlemen for 
coats and breeches. TlTiat can a story-teller say about the 
professional existence of these men? Would a real 
rustical history of hobnails and eighteenpence a day be 
endurable? In the days whereof we are writing, the 
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poets of the time chose to represent a shepherd in pink 
breeches and a chintz \vaisteoat. dancing before his flocks, 
and playing a flageolet tied up ’n'ith a blue satin ribbon. I 
say. in reply to some objec'tions ^'hich have been urged by 
potent and friendly critics, that of the actual affairs of life 
the noveli'st cannot be expected to treat — with tlie almost 
single exi'eptioii of wai bef<jre named. But law. stock- 
broking, jjolemical theology;, linen-drapery, apothecary- 
business. and the like, how can writera manage fully to 
develop these in their stories ? All authors can do is to 
depict men out of their business — in their passions, loves, 
laughters, amusements, hatreds, and what not — and de- 
scribe these as well as they can. taking the business-part 
for granted, and leaving it as it were for subaudition. 

Thus, in talking of the present or the }»ast worhl. I know 
I am only dangling about the theatre-lobbies, coffee-houses, 
ridottos- jdeasure-haunts. fair-booths, and feasting and 
fiddling rooms of life; that, meanwhile, the great serious 
past or present world is plodding in its chambers, toiling 
at its humdrum looms, or jogging on its accustomed labors, 
and we are only seeing our characters away from their 
work. Corydon has to cart the litter and thresh the 
barley, as well as to make love to Phyllis ; Ancillula has to 
dress and wash the nursery, to wait at breakfast and on her 
misses, to take the children out, etc., before she can have 
her brief sweet interview through the area-railings with 
Boopis, the policeman. All day long have his heels to beat 
the stale pavement before he has the opportunity to snatch 
the hasty kiss or the furtive cold pie. It is only at 
moments, and away from these labors, that we can light 
upon one character or the other ; and hence, though most 
of the persons of whom we are writing have doubtless their 
grave employments and avocations, it is only when they 
are disengaged and away from their work, that we can 
bring them and the equally disengaged reader together. 

The macaronies and fine gentlemen at White’s and 
Arthur's continued to show poor Harry Warrington such a 
very cold shoulder, that he sought their society less and 
less, and the Bing and the Mall and the gaming-table knew 
him no more. Madame de Bernstein was for her nephew’s 
braving the indifference of the world, and vowed that it 
would be conquered, if he would but have courage to face 
it ; but the young man was too honest to wear a smiling 
face when he was discontented 5 to disguise mortification 
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or anger; to parry slights by adroit flatteries or cunning 
impudence ; as many gentlemen and gentlew^omen must 
and do who wish to succeed in society. 

‘‘You pull a long face, Harry, and complain of the 
world’s treatment of you," the old lady said. Fiddlede- 
dee, sir! Everybody has to put up with impertinences; 
and if you get a box on the ear now you are poor and cast 
ilown, you must say nothing about it, bear it with a smile, 
and, it you can, revenge it ten years after. Moi qui vous 
park, sir! — do you suppose 1 have had no humble pie to 
eat ? All of us in our turn are ecille<I ujjon to swallow it ; 
am I now you are no longer the Foitunate Youth, be the 
Clever Youth, and win back the ]>laee you have lost bj” your 
ill luck. Go about more than ever. Go to all the routs 
and parties to which you are asked, and to more still. Be 
civil to everybody — to all women, especially. Only of 
course take care to show your spirit, of which you have 
plenty. With economy, and by your Wther s, I must say. 
admirable generosity, you can still make a genteel figure. 
With your handsome person, sir, you can't fail to get a rich 
heiress. Tenez! You should go amongst the merchants in 
the city, and look out there. They won’t know that you 
are out of fashion at the court end of the town. With a 
little management, there is not the least reason, sir, why 
you should not make a good position for yourself still. 
When did you go to see my Lady Yarmouth, pray ? Why 
did you not improve that connection? She took a great 
fancy to you. I desire you will be constant at her lady- 
ship’s evenings, and lose no oppoitunity of paying court to 
her.” 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so on his first 
appearance in England, who had been so eager for his 
company, and pleased with his artless conversation, was 
taking the side of the world, and turning against him. In- 
stead of the smiles and kisses with which the fickle old 
creature used once to greet him, she received him with 
coldness; she became peevish and patronizing; she cast 
jibes and scorn at him before her guests, making his honest 
face flush with humiliation, and awaking the keenest pangs 
of grief and amazement in his gentle, manly heart, 
lifedarae de Bernstein’s servants, who used to treat him 
■mth such eager respect, scarcely paid him now any atten- 
tion. My lady was often indisposed or engaged when he 
called on her; her people did not press him to wait; did 
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not volunteer to ask wliPthirr he ^vjuld ^tay and din^, as 
they used in the day.-^, when he was the Fominate Youth and 
companion of the wealthy and "I’eat. Harry cttrried his 
tvoes to Mrs. Lambert. In a x»a^hi(^n ot stuTow lie told her 
of his aunt's cruel l>ehaviorto him. He was stru'ken d(»wu 
and dismayed by the hi-kleiie-^'s and heartlessne>s of tin* 
world in its treatment ot him While the j^^uod lady and 
lier (laughters 'would move to and iro. and busy themselves 
■with the cares of the house, our jKior lad would sit glum in 
a window-seat, heait-siek and silent. 

••I know you are the best people alive." he would say to 
the ladies, and the kindest, and that I must be the dullest 
company in the world — yes. that I am." 

Well, you are not verj' lively. Harry," savs Miss Hetty, 
who began to command him. and perhaps to ask herselt, 
" What ? Is this the gentleman whom I took to be such a 
hero ? 

‘^If he is unhapxjy. why should he be lively?'" asks 
Theo, gently. He has a good heart, and is pained at his 
friends’ desertion of him. Sure there is no harm in 
that ? ” 

I would have too much spirit to show I was hurt, 
though,” cries Hetty, clenching her little fists. And 1 
would smile, though that homble old painted woman boxed 
my ears. She is horrible, mamma. You think so yourself, 
Theo! Own, now, you think so yourself! You said so 
last night, and acted her coming in on her crutch, and 
grinning round to the company.’’ 

“ I mayn’t like her.'’ said Theo, turning very red. But 
there is no reason why I should call Harry’s aimt names 
before Harry's face.'’ 

‘^You provoking thing; yon are always right!” cries 
Hetty, ^^and that’s what makes me so angry. Indeed, 
Harry, it was very wrong of me to make rude remarks 
about any of your relations."* 

I don’t care about the others, Hetty ; but it seems hard 
that this one should turn uj^n me. I had got to be very 
fond of her; and, you see, it makes me mad, somehow, 
when people I’m very fond of turn away from me, or act 
unkind to me.” 

Suppose George were to do so ? asks Hetty. You see, 
it was George and Hetty, and Theo and Harry, amongst 
them now. 

You are very clever and very lively, and you may 
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sup3>ose a number of tbiiigt> ; but not that, Hett}', if you 
please,” cried Harry, standing uy, and looking very resolute 
and angry. You dun t know my brother as I know him — 
or you wouldn't take — such a — ^liberty as to suppose — my 
brother, George, could do anything unkind ur unworthy I ’’ 
Mr. Harry wa^ quite in a flush as he spoke. 

Hetty turned very white. Then hhe looked up at Harry, 
and then she did not say a single word. 

Then Harry said, in his simple wa}', before taking leave. 
** 1 m very sorry, and I beg your pardon, Hetty, if I said 
anything rough, or that seemed unkind ; but I always fight 
111) if anybody says anything against George.'’ 

Hetty did not answer a word out of her pale lips, but 
gave him her hand, and drop2>ed a prim little courtesy. 

AVhen she and Theo were together at night, making curl- 
pa}>er confidences, *• Gh ! ” said Hetty, '■H thought it would 
l>e bo hapjjy to see him every day, and was so glad when 
2>apa said we were to stay in London ! And now I do 
see him, you see, I go on offending him. I can’t help 
offending '^fiim ; and I know he is not clever, Theo. But, 
oh I isn't he good, and kind, and brave? Didn’t he look 
handsome when he was angry ? ” 

•*Y"oa silly little thing, you are always trying to make 
him look handsome,” Theo rejdied. 

Tt was Theo and Hetty, and Harry and George among 
these young people then ; and I dare say the reason why 
Geiierd Lambert chose to apply the monosyllable Bo ” 
to the mother of his daughters, was as a rebuke to that 
good woman for the inveterate love of sentiment and pro- 
pensity to match-making which belonged to her (and every 
other woman in the world whose heart is worth a fig) ; and 
as a hint that IVIadam Lambert was a goose if she fancied 
the two Virginian lads were going to fall in love with the 
young women of the Lambert house. Little Het might 
have her fancy : little girls will : but they get it over : 
-and you know, Molly” (which dear, soft-hearted Mrs. 
Lambert could not deny), -^you fancied somebody else 
before you fancied me,” says the general; ^^'but Harry had 
evidently not been smitten by Hetty; and, now he was 
superseded, as it were, by having an elder brother over him, 
and could not even call the coat upon his back his own. 
Master Harry was no great catch.” 

“ Oh, yes : now he is poor we will show him the door, as 
all the rest of the world does, I sujjjjose,” says Mrs. Lambert. 
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^'That is what I alwav'^ iK i^n"t it, Molly? turn my back- 
on my friends in di^tivs'i ? " tlie genn'ral. 

‘•Xo, my dear I I n/n a goorse in»w. and that I own, !Mar- 
tin/’ says the wife, having recourse to the usual i>oeket- 
haiidkerehief. 

Let the poor boy conn^ to and welcome : ours is al- 
most the only hou&e in this ^elti^h place where so mufdi can 
be said for him. He i's unhappv, and to be with us puts 
him at ease; in God's name let him be vnth us I" says the 
kind-hearted oificer. Accordingly, whenever jioor crest-fal- 
len Hal wanted a dinner, or an evening'^ entertainment, 
IMr. Lambert's table had a corner for him. was George 
welcome, too. He went among the Lamberts, not at first 
with the cordiality which Harry felt for these people, and 
inspired among them : for George was colder in his manner, 
and more mistrustful of himself and others than his twin- 
brother : but there was a goodness and friendliness about 
the family which touched almost all people wdio came into 
frequent contact with them: and George soon learned to 
love them for their own sake, as well as for their constant 
regard and kindness to his brother. He could not but see 
and own how sad Harry was, and pity liis brother's depres- 
sion. In his sarcastic Vay, George would often take him- 
self to task before his brother for coming to life again, and 
say, “ Dear Harry, I am George the Unlucky, though you 
have ceased to be Harry the Fortunate. Florae would have 
done much better not to pass his sword through that Ind- 
ian’s body, and to have left my scalp as an ornament for 
the fellow’s belt. I say he would, sir I At White's the 
people would have respected you. Our mother would have 
wept over me as a defunct angel, instead of being angry 
wdth me for again supplanting her favorite — you are her 
favorite, you deserve to be her favorite ; everybody’s favor- 
ite: only" if I had not come baclt, your favorite, Maria, 
would have insisted on marrying you ; and that is how the 
gods would have revenged themselves upon you for your 
prosperity.” 

I never know whether you are laughing at me or your- 
self, George,” says the brother. ^^I never know whether 
you are serious or jesting,” 

Precisely my own ease, Harry, my dear ! ” says George. 

‘‘ But this I know, that there never was a better brother 
in all the world; and never better people than the Lam- 
berts.” 
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*• Xever was truer wor<l saiil I cries treorge. taking his 
brother's hand. 

And if l*ni iinlia|i|)y, 'tis not a- our fault nor then 
fault — nor perhaps mine, George," continues the younger. 
-Tis fate, you see: "tis the having nothing to do. I m sf 
work; and how, George ? that is the question. 

We will see what our mother says. A\e must wait till 

we hear from her/'' says George. , . , t t t t 

- 1 sav, George ! Do you know, I don’t think 1 slioiiid 
much like going luck to Virginia?'’ says Harry, m a low, 
alarmed voice. 

What ! in love with one of the lasses here ? 

‘‘Love 'em like sisters — with all iiiy heart, of course, 
dearest, best girls! but, having come out of that business, 
thanks to vou. I don't want to go back, you know. !Xo . 
no 1 It is' not for tliat 1 fancy staying in Europe better 
than going Lome. But, you see, I don't fancy hunting, 
duck-shooting, tobacco-planting, whist-playing, and going 
to sermon, over and over and over again for all my life, 
George. And what else is there to do at home ? What on 
eaitl 1 ° is there for me to do at all, I say ? That's what 
makes me miserable. It would not matter for you to be a 
vounger son ; you are so clever you would make your way 
anywhere ; but for a poor fellow like me, what chance is 
there ? Until I do something, George, I shall be miser- 
able, that’s what I shall I 

“ Have I not always said so Art thou not coming round 
to mv opinion ? ’’ 

Wliat opinion, George ? You know pretty much what- 
ever you think, I think, George ! ” says the dutiful junior. 

“ That Florae had best have left the Indian to take my 
scalp, my dear ! 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry exclamation ; 
and they continue to puff their pipes in friendly union. 

They" lived together, each going his own gait ; and not 
much intereoui^se, save that of affection, was carried on be- 
tween them. Harry never would venture to meddle with 
George’s books, and would sit as dumb as a mouse at the 
lodgings whilst his brother was studying. They removed 
presently from the court end of the town, Madame de Bern- 
stein pishing and pshaing at their change of residence. 
But George took a great fancy to frequenting Sir Hans 
Sloane's new reading-room and museum, just set up in Mon- 
tagu House, and lie took cheerful lodgings in Southamp- 
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ton Row. Bloomsburjv. looking over the delightful lieldh 
towards Hampstead, at the ha«'k ot the Duke of Bedford'^ 
gardens. And Lrtrd WrothamS family coming to May- 
fair. and Mr. Lambert having business^ which detained him 
in London, had to change liia house, too, and engaged fur- 
nished apartments in Sohu, not very far off from the dwell- 
ing of our young men ; and it was, as we have said, with 
the Lamberts that Hany. night after night, took refuge. 

George was with them often, too ; anti, as the acfj[uaiiit- 
ance ripened, he frequented their house with increasing 
assiduity, finding their company more to his ta&te than that 
of Aunt Bernstein's jjolite circle of gamblers, than Sir 
Miles 'Warrington's poit and mutton, or the daily noise and 
clatter of the coffee-houses. And, as he and the Lambert 
ladies were alike strangers in London, they jtartook of its 
pleasures together, and, no doubt, went to Vauxhall/’ and 

Ranelagh,” to Marybone Gardens,’’ and the play, and the 
Tow'er, and wherever "else there was honest amusement to 
be had in those days. Martin Lambert loved that his chil- 
dren should have all the innocent pleasure which he could 
procure for them, and Mr. George, who was of a most gen- 
erous, open-handed disposition, liked to treat his friends 
likewise, especially those who had been so admirably kind 
to his brother. 

With all the passion of his heart IMr. Warrin^n loved a 
play. He had never enjoyed this amusement in Virginia, 
and only once or twice at Quebec, w^hen be visited Canada; 
and when he came to London, where the two houses were in 
their full glory, I believe he thought he never could have 
enough of the delightful enteitainmeiit. Anything he liked 
himself, he naturally wished to share amongst his compan- 
ions. Xo wonder that he was eager to take his friends to 
the theatre, and we may be sure our young conntiy folks 
were not unwilling. Shall it be ‘‘ Drury Lane ” or Covent 
Garden,'’ ladies? There was Garrick and Shakspeare at 

Drury Lane.” Well, w'ill it be believed, the ladies wanted 
to hear the famous new author whose piece was bemg played 
at “ Covent Garden ” ? 

At this time a star of genius had arisen, and was blazing 
with quite a dazzling brilliancy. The great Mr. John 
Home, of Scotland, had produced a tragedy, than which 
since the days of the ancients, there had been nothing more 
classic and elegant. What had ]\Ir. Garrick meant by refus- 
ing such a masterpiece for his theatre ? Say what you will 
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about SlialvS]> 0 art^ ^ iii tlib works of tliat undoubted great 
poet fwho had begun to grow vastly more popular in Eng- 
land since Monsieur Toltaire attacked hmi), there were 
manv barbai*ism& that could not but shock a jjolite auditor} ; 
whereas -Mr. Home, the uioderii author, knew how' to be re- 
liiicd ill the very luid'^t of grief and passion; to represent 
(le.ith. not merely as aivtul. but griieeful and pathetic j and 
neveri oiidesi emled to degrade the majesty of the Tragic Muse 
by the ludicrous ap^josition of bulfoonery and familiar pun- 
ning. such as the elder idavwTight certainly had resort to. 
Besides. -Mr. Hume's peiiorniaiiee had been admired m quar- 
ters so high, and by per&onages whose taste was known to 
be as elevated as their rank, that all Britons could not but 
join in the plaudits for which august hands had given the 
signal. Sueh, it was said, was the opinion of the very best 
company, in the (-otfee-houses, and amongst the wits about 
towm, ‘Mliv, the famous Mr. Gray, of Cambridge, said 
there ha<l not been for a hundred years any dramatic dia- 
logue of such a true style ; and as for the poet^s native 
capital of Edinburgh, where the piece was first brought out, 
It was even said that the triumphant Scots called out from 
the pit {in their dialect), Where's Wiilly Shakspeare noo ? '' 

-I sliould like to see the man who could beat Willy 
Shakspeare ? says the general, laughing.^ 

Mere national jirejiidiee,’* says Mr Warrington, 

Beat Shakspeare, indeed I cries Mrs Lambert. 

Pooh, pooh ’ you have cried more over Mr. Sam Eich- 
ardson than ever you did over Mr. Shakspeare, Molly 1 ’’ 
remarks the general. “I think few women love to read 
‘ Shakspeare ^ : they say they love it, but they don’t.” 

Oh, papa ! ” cry three ladies, throwing up three pair of 
hands. 

Well, then, why do you all three prefer ^ Douglas ’ ? 
And you, boys, who are such Tories, will you go see a play 
which is wrote by a Whig Scotchman, who was actually 
made prisoner at Falkirk ? *’ 

Eelictii non bene parrania,” says Mr. Jack, the scholar. 

“ Zs ay — it was relicta bene parmula,” cried the general. 
‘•It was the Highlanders who flung their targes" down, and 
made fierce work among us red-coats. If they had fought 
all their fields as well as that, and young Perkin had not 
turned back from Derby — ” 

“ I know which side would be rebels, and who would be 
called the Young Pretender,” interposed George. 
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^•Huslil vou mll^t To rt^mt^mber my cloth. Mr. 

Warrington, &aid the gem-riil. ‘U’lth some gravity; ••'and 
that the cockade I Tvear a black, not a Tvliite one I Well, 
if you will not lovt Mr. Home lor his i^oiitics, there is, I 
think, another reason, Gefirge, why vou shcmld like him.’’ 

I may have Tory fancier, Mr. Lambert ; but I think I know 
liow to love and honor a good WThgt/* ^aid George, with a ])OW 
to the genenil : •• and Tvhy shoidd 1 hke this, Mr. Home, sir ? *' 
"“Because, being a Prea]>yterian tdergyman. he has {*om- 
mitted the heinous crime of writing a play, and his brother 
parsons have barked out an excomiuuni(*atioii at him. Thev 
took the poor fellow's means of livelihood away from him 
for his performance ; and he would ha\'e starved, but that 
the young Pretender on out' side of the w’ater has given him 
a pension."’ 

‘■If he has been persecuted by the parsons, there is 
hope for him. ' says George, smiling. “‘And henceforth 1 
declare myself ready to hear his sermons."" 

‘■Mrs. Woffington is dhdne m it. though not generally 
famous in tragedy. Barry is drawing tears from all eyes; 
and Garrick is wild at having refused the piece. Girls, Vou 
must bring each half a dozen handkerchiefs ! As for mammji, 
I cannot trust her ; and she positively must be left at home ” 
But mamma persisted she would" go ; and, if need were 
to weep, she would sit and cry her eyes out m a corner. 
They all went to •• Covent Garden ” then : the most of the 
party duly prepared to see one of the ina&terpieees of the 
iige and drama. Could they not all speak long pages of 
Congreve : had they not wept and kindled over Otway and 
Eowe? O ye past literary glories, that were to be" eter- 
nal, how long have you been dead? Who know's much 
more now than where your graves are? Poor neglected 
Muse of the bygone theatre! She pipes for us, and w'e will 
not dance; she tears her hair, and we will not weep. And 
the Immortals of our time, how soon shall they be dead and 
buried, think you? How many will survive? How long 
shall it be ere Xox et Bomus Plutonia shall overtake them ? 

So away went the pleased paity to “ Covent Garden” to 
see the tragedy of the immortal John Home. The ladies 
and the general were conveyed in a glass coach, and found 
the young men in waiting to receive them at the theatre 
door. Hence they elbowed their way through a crowd of 
torch-hoys, and a whole regiment of footmen. Little Hetty 
fell to Harry's arm in this expedition, and the blushing 
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MibS Thro was haiidea to the box by Mr. George. Gumbo 
had kept the places until Ins masters arrived, when he re- 
tired, with many hows, to take Ins own seat in the foot- 
man's galleiv. They had good jdaces in a front box, and 
there was luckily a pillar liehind wdiieh mamma could weep 
ill (‘oiiifort. And opp^j^jite them they had the honor to see 
the aiiguat liojje of the empire, lii.s Royal Highness George 
l^riuce of Wales, with the Princess Dotvager his mother, 
whom the people greeted with loyal, but not very enthusi- 
ahtic, iJauditb. That handsome man standing behind his 
roval highness was mv Lord l>ute, the Prince s Groom of 
the Stole, the patron of the poet whose performance they 
liad come to see, and over wdiose woik the royal party had 
already wept more than once. 

How can we help it if, during the course of the per- 
formance, Mr. Lambert woidd make his jokes and mar the 
solemnity of the scene ? At first, as the reader of the 
tragedy well knows, the characters are occupied in making 
a luimbei* of explanations. Lady Randolph explains how it 
IS that blie IS so melancholy. Married to Lord Randolph 
.somewhat late in life, she owns, and his lordship perceives, 
that a dead lover yet occupies all her heart, and her hus- 
band IS fain to put up with this dismal, second-hand regard, 
which is all that my lady can liestow. Hence, an invasion 
of Scotland by the Danes is rather a cause of excitement 
than diugust to my lord, who rushes to meet the foe, and 
forget the dreariness of his domestic circumstances. Wel- 
come Vikings and Xorsemen! Blow, northern blasts, the 
invaders’ keels to Scotland's shore ! Randolph and other 
heroes will be on the beach to give the foemen a welcome ! 
His lordship has no sooner disaiipeared behmd the trees 
of the forests, but Lady Randolph begins to explain to her 
confidante the circumstances of her early life. The fact 
was she had made a private marriage, and what would the 
confidante say, if, in early youth, she, Lady Randolph, had 
lost a husband ? In the 'cold bosom of the earth was 
lodged the husband of her youth, and in some cavern of the 
ocean lies her child and his ! 

Up to this the general behaved with as great gravity as 
any of his young companions to the play ; but when Lady 
Randolph proceeded to say, ^^Alas! hereditary evil was 
the cause of my misfortunes,” he nudged George Warrington, 
and looked so droll that the young man burst out laughing. 

The magic of the scene was destroyed after that. These 
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two gentlemen went on erneking ;|(»keN <lunng the wlmie of 
the 6uhbe<j[uent pertormanee, tu tli<-:r own aiiiUbeiaent, hut 
the indignation of their ronumiiy. an«l pf'ihap& of the j>e<> 
jde ill the adjacent boxe^. Young llouLfla-^y, in tlin>e days, 
used to wear a white satin '-hape '-lathed at the leg^^ and 
body, and when Mr. IJarry apxjeare*! in lii*-* dmll eostunie, 
the general vow'ed it wa^ the exact die "5 of tlie Higlilandei-^ 
in the late war. The ChevalieiS Guard, he derhued. had 
all white satin slashed l>reeche>, and led Loots — -only 
they left them at home, my deai*.“ ad»ls tlihs wag. Xot 
one jjenny worth of sublimity would he 01 George alb>w 
henceforth to Mr. Home's j>erforman<*e. As for Hairy, lit* 
sat in veiy deep meditation over the st-ene ; and \Uien Mis. 
Lamhert offered him a penny for his thoughts, he said. 
^‘That he thought Young Xorval, Douglas, What-tVye- 
call- im. the fellow 111 white satin — who looked as old as 
his mother — was very lucky to be able to distinguish him- 
self so soon. I wish I could get a chance. Aunt Lainbert/" 
says he, dnimmmg on his hat ; on which mamma sighed, 
and Theo, smiling, said, “ We must wait, and perhaps the 
Danes will land.'’ 

How do you mean ? ” asks simple Harry. 

Oh, the Danes always land, pour qui S9ait attendre I ” 
says kind Theo, who h^ hold of her sister’s little hand, 
and, I dare say, felt its pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly — that was not in Miss 
Theo’s nature — but somewhat coldly to Mr. George, on 
whom she turned her back, addressing remarks, from time 
to time, to Harry. In spite of the gentlemen’s scorn, the 
women chose to be affected. A mother and son, meeting 
in love, and parting in tears, wull always awaken emotion 
in female hearts. 

“ Look, papa ! there is an answer to all your jokes ! 
says Theo, pointing towards the stage. 

At a part of the dialogue between Lady Eaiidolph and 
her son, one of the grenadiers on guard on each side of the 
stage, as the custom of those days W'as, could not restrain 
his tears, and was visibly weeping before the side-box. 

"•Y"ou are light, my dear/’ says papa. 

‘‘ Didn't I tell you she always is ? '' interposes Hetty. 

“Y^onder sentry is a better critic than we are, and a 
touch of nature masters ns all.'’ 

“ Tamen usque recurrit I ” cries the young student from 
college. 
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George felt fibasliefl boiiieliow, aial intereste<L too. He 
lia<I bneii hiieeriiig. and Tlieo syiiijuitldziiig. Her kindness 
was better — nay, wiser — than his seeptieisiu. ^jerhaps. 
Nevertheless, when, at the beginning ot the iitth act of the 
play, young Douglas, drawing his sword and looking up at 
the gallery, bawled out : — 

Ye glorious stars ! high heaven's resplendent host ! 

To whom I oft ha\e of my lot complained. 

Hear ami iveoid my soul's unaltered W'lsh : 

Livimj or dead, let me but be lenown^d I 
May Heaven inspire some heice gigantic Dane 
To "give a iKild detianee to our host I 
Befoie lie speaks it out, I will ar<*ept. — 

Like Doiigliih conqiiei, orhke Douglas die I" 

— the gods, to 'vvhomHr Barrv aj»pealed, saluted this heroic 
w'lsh with iiniiieiise ap]»lause. and the general clapped his 
hands ]>roiligiously. His daughter was rather disconcerted. 

- This Douglas" is not only brave, but he is modest ! ” 
says x»ai>a. 

" " 1 owm I think he need not have asked for a gigantic 
Dane,'* says Theo, smiling, as Lady Ilandolph entered in 
the midst ot the galleiy thunder. 

AVlien the applause had subsided, Lady Eandolph is 
made to say . — 

My son, I heard a voice ! " 

“I think she dal hear a voice ' cries papa. “Why, the 
fellow w’as bellowing like a bull of Bashan.” And the 
general would scarcely behave himself from thenceforth to 
the end of the performance. He said he was heartily glad 
that the young gentleman was put to death behind the 
scenes. 'V\lien Lady Randolph's friend described how her 
mistress had flown like lightning up the hill, and plunged 
herself into the empty air,” Hr. Lambert said he was 
delighted to he rid of her. “ And as for that story of her 
early marriage,” says he, “ I have my very strongest doubts 
about it.” 

“Nonsense, Martin! Look, children! their royal high- 
nesses are moving.” 

The tragedy over, the princess dowager and the prince 
were, in fact, retiring; though, I dare say, the latter, who 
was always fond of a farce, would have been far better 
pleased with that which followed than he had been with 
Mr. Home’s dreary tragic masterpiece. 
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WHICH TREATS nF 3IA< BETH, A .'^URFEK, AXD A rKETTY 
KETTLE OF FI^H. 

HEX tlie perloiTii- 
anees were 
eluded.our irieiids 
took eoaeli foi 
Mr. '\Variiiigton\s 
lodging, where 
the Yiiginians 
had jjro^'ided an 
elegant supper. 
M r. Warrington 
was eager to 
treat them m the 
handsomest man- 
ner. and the gen- 
ei‘al and his wife 
aec*ei)ted the invi- 
tation of the two 
bachelors, pleased 
to think that they 
General and Mrs. 
Laml>^it, their ‘'son ^froui college, their two blooming 
daughters, and Mr. Spencer of the Temple^ a new fidend, 
whom (reorge had met at the cohee-liouse, formed the 
party, and partook with cheerfulness of the landlady's fai e. 
The'order of their sitting I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain : hut. somehow, Miss Theo had a place next to 
the L*hi(*kens and ^Vfr. George Warrington, whilst Miss 
Hetty and a ham divided the attentions of Mr. Harry. 
Mrs. Lamheit have been on George's right hand, so 

that we have hut to settle the three places of the general, 
his son. and the Templar. 

Mr. Spencer had been at the other theatre, where, on a 
former dav, he had actually introduced George to the 
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could srive their voiinc: friends pleasure. 
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ji^reeii-rouiii. Tlip (‘nnversiitiuii jLlj<Jut tlie plav was resumed, 
and some ot tlie party ]^ersl^ted in l>eiiig deliglited with it. 

‘"As for what <»ur gentlemen say, sir," cries !Mrs. Lambert 
to Mr. Spem er. "• you must not believe a word of it "Tis a 
delightful ]>ie('e, and my liiisband and !Mr. George behaved 
as ill as pOftsible." . 

“We laughed lu the wrong place, and when we ought to 
have cried.” the general owned, ‘-that's the truth.’’ 

“You caused all the people m the boxes about us to 
look rumid and cry. -Hush*' You made the pit-folks sav- 
‘ Silence in the Imxes, yonder I'' Such behavior I never 
knew, and (piite blu'^hed tor you. !Mr. Lambert I 

“Mamma thought it was a tragedy, and we thought it 
w^as a piece ot fun.'’ says tlie general. ‘ George and I 
lx?havetl perfei'tly well, didn 't we, Theo ? 

“Not when I was looking your wav, papa ! *’ Theo replies. 
At whi(di the general ar>ks, “ Was there ever such a saucy 
baggage seen ? ” 

“You know, sir, I didn’t speak till I was bid/^ Theo con- 
tinues. modestly. ‘‘ I own I was very much moved by the 
play, and the beauty and acting of Mrs. Wof&n^on. I was 
sorry that the poor mother should find her child, and lose 
hiiif I am sorry, too. papa, if I oughtn’t to have been 
sorry I ” adds the*vouiJg latly, with a smile. 

“'Women are not so clever as men, you know, Theo,” 
cries Hetty from her end of the table, 'with a sly look at 
Harry. “ The next time we go to the play, please, brother 
Jack* pinch us when we ought to cry, or give us a nudge 
when it is right to laugh.” 

“I wish we could have had the fight,” said General Lam- 
bert — “the fight between little Norval and the gigantic 
Xorwegian — that would have been rare sport: and you 
should write, Jack, and suggest it to Mr. Eich, the mana- 
ger.” 

“ I have not seen that : but I saw Slack and Broughton at 
]Marybone Gardens ! ” says Harry, gravely ; and wondered 
if he had said something witty, as all the company laughed 
so. ‘‘ It would require no giant,” he added, to knock over 
yonder little fellow in the red boots. I, for one, could 
throw him over my shoulder.” 

“ Mr. Garrick is a bttle man. But there are times when 
he looks a giant ” says Mr. Spencer. ‘^How grand he was 
in ^Macbeth, jMr. Warrington! How awful that dagger- 
scene WHS I You should have seen our host, ladies ! I pre- 
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beiited Mr. Warrm^oii in the oreeii-rooiii to Mr. Garriek 
and Mrs. Pntcdiard. and Lady Maebetii did linn the honor 
to take a pinch out < d hi*i hf >x.*' 

“Did the "vvife ot t!ie Xloiie <d Cawdor Mieeze?"' asked 
the general; in an awful v«jn*e. 


! 



“ She thanked Mr. Warrington, in tones so hollow and 
tragic, that he started back, and must hare upset some of 
his rappee; for Macbeth sneezed thrice.’’ 

VOL. II. — 8 
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“^Macbeth, IV[acbeth, Macbetli I cries the general. 

•‘And the great pliilossoidier. who was standing by, — ]Mr. 
Johnson, — says, *You miivSt mind, Davy, lest thy sneeze 
should awaken Duii(*an ’ ^ who, by the way, was talking with 
the three witcdies as tliev sat against the wall/’’ 

-^Hiat : Have you been behind the scenes at the play 
( di, I would give worlds to go behind the scenes I ” cries 
Theo. 

‘•And see the ropes puPed. and smell the tallow-candles, 
and look at the pasteboard gold, and the tinsel 3ewels, and 
the painted old women, Theo ^ Xo. Do not look too 
close,” says the sceptn-al young host, demuiely drinking 
a glass oi* hock. You were angry with your papa and 
me/’ 

*-Xay, George I ” cries the girl. 

‘'•Xay‘^ I say, yes! You were angry with ns because 
we laiiglied when you were disposed to be ciying. If I 
may sjjeak for you, sir, as well as myself,” says George 
('with a how to his guest. General Lambert), think we 
were not inclined to weep, like the ladies, because we stood 
behind the author s scenes of tlie play, as it were. Look- 
ing close up to the young hero, we saw how much of him 
was rant and tiiiser; and as for the pale, tragical mother, 
that her pallor was white chalk, and her grief her pocket- 
handkereliief. Own now, Theo, you thought me very.un- 
feeling / ” 

It you find it out, sir. without my owning it, — what is 
the good of my confessing ? ” says Theo. 

“ Suppose I were to die ? ” goes on George, and you saw 
Harry in grief, you would be seeing a genuine afB.ictioii. 
a real tragedy ; you would grieve, too. But you wouldn ’t 
be affected if you saw the undertaker in weepers and a black 
cloak ! ” 

*• Indeed, but I should, sir ! ” says Mrs. Lambert ; and 
so, I promise you, would any daughter of mine.” 

Perhaps we might find weepers of our own, Mr. War- 
rington,” says Theo, ‘^in such a case.” 

“ Would you ? ” cries George, and his cheeks and Theo’s 
simultaneously flushed up with red ; I suppose because they 
both saw Hetty’s bright young eyes watching them. 

The elder writers understood but little of the pathetic,” 
remarked Mr. Spencer, the Temple wit. 

What do you think of Sophocles and Antigone ? ” calls 
out Mr. John Lambert. 
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“Faith, our wits trouble th^^ui ‘selves little about liltn, 
unless an Oxford gentleman to remind us of him I 1 

did not mean to go ]>ar*k further than Mr. Shaksf)eare, u'ho, 
as you will all agree, doe:s not understand the elegant and 
pathetic as well as the moderns Has he ever ai>proaehed 
Belvidera, or ^Monimia, or Jane Shore ; or can you find in 
his comic female characters the elegance of Congreve ? *’ 
and the Templar olfered snuif to the right and left. 

”I think !Mr. Spencer himself must have tried his hand?'" 
asks some one. 

*■ Many gentlemen of leisure have. Mr. Garrick, I oim, 
has had "a piece of mine, and returned it.*’ 

- And I confess that I have four acts of a play in one of 
my boxes,” says George. 

I’ll be bound to say it"s as good as any of ’em,” whis- 
pers Harry to his neighbor. 

“ Is it a tragedy or a comedy ? asks ^Irs Lanibeid. 

‘‘ Oh. a tragedy, and two or three dreadful murders at 
least ! ’" George replies. 

“ Let us play it, and let the audience look to their eyes ! 
Yet my chief humor is for a tyrant,” says the genei*al. 

“ The tragedy, the tragedy i Go and fetch the tragedy 
this moment, Gumbo ! ” calls Mrs. Lambert to the black. 
Gumbo makes a low bow, and says, “Tragedy? yes, 
madam.” 

“In the great cowskin trunk, Gnmbo,’^ George says- 
gravely. 

Gumbo bows and says, “Yes, sir.” with still superior 
gravity. 

“ But my tragedy is at the bottom of I don't know how 
much linen, packages, books, and boots. Hetty.” 

“Never mind, let us have it, and fiing the linen out of 
window ! cries !Miss Hetty. 

“ And the great cowskin trunk is at our agent’s at Bris- 
tol ; so Gumbo must get post-horses, and we can keep it up 
till he returns the day after to-morrow,” says George. 

The ladies groaned a comical “ Oh I ” and papa, perhaps, 
more seriously said : Let us be thankful for the escape. 
Let us be thinking of going home, too. Our young gentle- 
men have treated us nobly, and we will all drink a parting 
bumper to Madam Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in 
Virginia. Suppose, boys, you were to find a tall, handsome 
step-father when you got home ? Ladies as old as she have 
been known to marry before now.” 
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••Ti) Madaiii Ebiinmd Wurriiigton, iiiy old school-fellow I 
dies Mrs. Lambert. I sliall write and tell her what a 
pretty siip])er her huiis have given iis : and, Mr. G-eorge, I 
won t say how ill yon Ijehaved at the play I " And with 
this last toast, the (*umpany took leave; the general's coach 
and servant, with a flaiiiljeau, being in Wtiitiiig to carry his 
family home. 

Alter Stull an entertainment as that which Mr. Warring- 
ton had given, what could be more natural or proper than 
a visit from Inm to liis guests, to inquire how they had 
ivac]ie<l home and rersted ? Why, their (*oaeh might have 
taken the open <*oimtiy behind Montagu House, in the 
<lirectioii of (Jxfoid Road, and been waylaid by footpads m 
the fields. The ladies might have caught cold or slejit ill 
after the excitement of the tragedy. In a woid, there was 
no reason v hy he should make any excuse at all to himself 
or them lor visiting his kind friends; and he shut his 
lx>oks early at the Sloane IMuseiun, and perhaps thought, as 
he walked away thence, that lie remembered very little 
about what he had been reading. 

Pray what is the meaning of this eagerness, this hesita- 
tion, this pshaing and shilly-shallying, these doubts, this 
tremor as he kno< ks at the door of ";i\Ir. Lambert's lodgings 
111 Dean Street, and surveys the footman who comes to ius 
summons ? Does any young man lead ? does any old one 
remember ? does any wearied, worn, disappointed, pulseless 
heart recall the time of its full beat and early throbbing ? 
It is ever so many hundred years since some of us were young ; 
and we forget, but do not all forget. Ho, madam, we re- 
member with advantages, as Shakspeare^s Harry promised 
his soldiers they should do if they survived Agincourt and 
that day of St, Crisjjin. Worn old chargers turned out to 
grass, if the trumpet sounds over the hedge, may we not 
kick up our old heels, and gallop a minute or so about the 
paddock, till we are brought up roaring ? I do not care for 
(down and pantaloon now, and think the fairy ugly, and her 
verses insulferahle : but I like to see children at a panto- 
mime. I do not dance, or eat supper any more ; but I like 
to watch Eugenio and Flirtilla twirling round in a pretty 
waltz, or Lucinda and Ardentio pulling a cracker. Burn 
your little fingers, children ! Blaze out little kindly flames 
from each otJier’s eyes ! And then diuw close together and 
read the motto (tliat old namby-pamby motto, so stale and 
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so new I) — I say, let lier retul it, and lu.'> eoiistrue it; 
and so divide th^ sweetmeat, young jiecijde, and c*ruiieh it 
between you. I have no teeth. Bitter almonds and sugar 
disagree with me. I tell you ; but. for all that, shall not bon- 
bons melt in the mouth \* 

T\ e follow Joliu u})stairs to the geneial's apartments, and 
enter with Mr. George E>niond ^Varnngtoii, who makes a 
prodigious line bow. Theie i.s only one lady in the room, 
seated near a window j there is not often iiiueh sunshine in 
Dean Street : the young la<ly in the window is no special 
beauty : but it is spring-tiiue. and she is blooming vemallv. 
A bunch of fresh roses is flushing in her cheek. I sii})i»ose 
her eyes are \dolets. If we lived a hundred years ago. and 
wrote in the ** Gentleman's " or the ••London Magazine," we 
should tell Mr, Sylvanus Urban that her neck was the lily, 
and her shape the nymph's ; we shrmld write an aerostic 
al^iit her, and celebrate our Lambertella in an elegant poem, 
still to be read between a neat new engraved idaii of the 
city of Prague and the King ot Pnissut's earn]), and a map 
of Maryland and the Delaware counties. 

Here is Miss Theo blushing like a rose. "Vyhat could 
mamma have meant an hour since by insisting that she was 
very pale and tired, and had best not come out to-day .with 
the rest of the party ? They were gone to pay their com- 
pliments to my Lord Wrotham’s ladies, and thank them for 
the house in their absence ; and papa was at the Horse 
Guards. He is in great spirits. I believe he ex])ects some 
conmiand, though mamma is in a sad tremor lest he should 
again be ordered abroad. 

Your brother and mine are going to see our little brother 
at his school at the Chartreux. My brothers are both to be 
clerg\’inen, I think." Miss Theo continues. She is assidu- 
ously hemming at some article of boyish wearing-apparel as 
she talks. A hundred years ago, young ladies -were not 
afraid either to make shirts, or to name them. Mind, I 
don^t say they were the worse or the better for that plain 
stitching or plain speaking : and have not the least desire, 
my dear young lady, that you should make puddings or I 
should black l^jots. 

So Harry has been with them ? ‘‘ He often conies, almost 
every day.” Theo says, looking up in George’s face. “ Poor 
fellow ! He likes us lietter than the fine folks, who don^t 
care for him now — now he is no longer a fine folk him- 
self,” adds the girl, smiling. "Why have you not set up 
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for the fashion, ainl tre(|uente<l the chocolate-houses and the 
race-i'oiirse^, Mr. Warn iig ton V " 

‘•Has niy brother got so much good out of his gay haunts 
or his grai'nl friends, that I should imitate him ? ” 

-You might at least go to Sir Miles Warrington; sure 
his anus are open to receive you. Her ladyship was here 
this inoming in her chair, and to hear her praises of you! 
She declares you are in a certain way to preferment. She 
says his royal highness the duke made much of you at 
court. When you are a great man, will you forget us, Mr. 
Warrington ? 

- Yes, when I am a great man, I will, Miss Lambert.” 

-Well! Mr George, then — 

‘‘ Mr. George I " 

When papa and mamma are here, I suppose there need 
be no mistering,’' says Theo, looking out of the window, 
ever so little frightened. - And what have you been doing, 
sir ? Reading books, or writing more of your tragedy ? Is 
it going to be a tragedy to make us cry, as we like them, or 
only to frighten us, as you like them ? ” 

There is plenty of killing, but I fear, not much crying. 
I have not met many women. I have not been very inti- 
mate, with those. I dare say what I have written is only 
taken out of books or parodied from j^oems which I have 
read and imitated like other young men. Women do not 
speak to me, generally ; I am said to have a sarcastic way 
which displeases them.*’ 

- Perhaps you never cared to please them ? ” inquires 
Miss Theo, with a blush. 

I displeased you last night ; you know I did ? ” 

‘‘Yes; only it can't be called displeasure, and afterwards 
I thought I was wrong.” 

Did you think about me at all when I was away, Theo.” 

Yes, George — that is, Mr. — well, George ! I thought 
you and papa were right about the play ; and, as you said, 
that it was not real sorrow, only affectation, which was 
moving us. I wonder whether if is good or ill fortune to 
see so clearly ? Hetty and I agreed that we would be very 
careful, for the future, how we allowed ourselves to enjoy a 
tragedy. So, be careful when yours comes ! What is the 
name of it ? ” 

‘‘ He IS not christened. Will you be the godmother ? The 
name of the chief character is — But at this very moment 
mamma and Miss Hetty arrived from their walk; and 
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mamma straightway began 2»iotesting that she never ex- 
pected to see Mr. Wainugton at all that daj* — that is, she 
thought he might come — that is. it was very good of him 
to come, and the play an<l the supper of yesterday were all 
('harming, exeei^t that Theo h^ a little headache this 
morning. 

•• I dare say it is better now, mamma,’’ says Miss Hetty. 

Indeed, my dear, it never was of any consequence ; and 
I told mamma so,” says !Miss Theo, with a toss of her 
head. 

Then they fell to talking about Harry. He was very low 
He must have something to do. He was always going to 
the Military Coffee-House, and perpetually l>oring over the 
King of Prussia's campaigns. It was not fair upon him, to 
bid him remain in London, after his deposition, as it were. 
He said nothing, but you could see how he regretted his 
previous useless life, and felt his present dependence, by the 
manner in which he avoided his former haunts and associ- 
ates. Passing by the guard at St. James's, with John Lam- 
bert, he had said to brother Jack, "‘Why mayn’t I be a 
soldier, too ? I am as tall as yonder fellow, and can kill 
with a fowling-piece as well as any man I know. But I 
can’t earn so much as sixpence a day. I have squandered 
my own bread, and now I am eating half m3’ brother's. He 
is the best of brothers, but so much the more shame that I 
should live upon him. Don’t tell my brother, Jack Lam- 
bert.” And my boy promised he xcouldnH tell,” says Mrs. 
Lambert. Ko doubt. The girls were both out of the room 
when their mother made this speech to George Warrington. 
He, for his part, said he had written home to his mother — 
that half his little patrimom’. the other half likewise, if 
■wanted, w’ere at Harry's disposal, for purchasing a commis- 
sion, or for any other project which might bring him occu- 
pation or advancement. 

“ He lias got a good brother, that is sure. Let us hope 
for good times for him.” sighs the lady. 

The Danes alvrays come pour qui S9ait attendre,” George 
said, in a low voice. 

What, you heard that ? Ah, George ? my Theo is an — 
Ah ! never mind what she is, George Warrington,” cried 
the pleased mother, with brimful eyes. Bah ! I am going 
to make a gaby of myself, as I did at tJie tragedy.” 

Kow ^Ir. George had been revolving a fine private scheme, 
which he thought might turn to his brother’s advantage. 
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After George's jjreheiitation to his royal Iiigliiiess at Ken- 
sington, more persons than one, his friend General Lambeit 
inclinled, had told Iniii that the duke had inquired regard- 
ing him, and had asked why the young man did not come 
to his levee Jinportunity so august could not but be sat- 
isfaed. A day was a]>pointed lietweeii !Mr. Lambert and his 
young friend, and they went to pay their duty to his royal 
highness at his houae in Pall ]Mall. 

When it came to George's turn to make a bow, the prince 
was especially grai-ious, he spoke to IMr. Warrington at 
some length about Praddoek and the war, and was appar- 
ently pleased with the modesty and intelligence of the 
young gentleman's answers. George ascribed the failure of 
the expedition to the panic and surprise certainly, but more 
es])ecially to the <lelays occasioned by the rapacity, selfish- 
ness, and unfair dealing of the people of the colonies 
towards the king’s troops who were come to defend them. 

Could we have moved, sir, a month sooner, the fort was 
certainly ours, and the little army had never been defeated," 
Warrington said ; in which observation his royal high- 
ness entirely eoncuiied. 

I am told you saved yourself, sir. mainly by your knowl- 
edge of the FreiK'h language,'’ the loyal duke then affably 
ol)served. 31r. AVarrington modestly mentioned how he 
had l>een in the French colonies in his youth, and had 
opportunities of acquiring that tongue. 

The prince (who had a great urbanity when well pleased, 
and the finest sense of hiinioi) condescended to ask who had 
taught Mr. AVarrington the language ; and to express his 
opinion, that, for the i>roniinciation, the French ladies were 
by far the best teachers. 

The young A'lrginian gentleman made a low bow, and said 
it was not for him to gainsay liis royal highness ; upon 
which the duke was good enough to say (in a jocose man- 
ner) that Mr. Warrin^on was a sly dog. 

Mr. W. remaining respectfully silent, the prince continued 
most kindly: “I take the field immediately against the 
French, who, as you know, are threatening his majesty’s 
Electoral dominions. If you have a mind to make the cam- 
paign with me, your skill in the language may be useful, 
and I hope we shall be more fortunate than poor Braddock ! ’’ 
Every eye was fixed on a young man to whom so great 'a 
prince offered so signal a favor. 

And now it was that Mr, George thought he would make 
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m WHICH THE PKIXOE MARCHES UP THE HILL AHD DOWN 

AOAIN. 


E imderstaiid the respectful indig- 
nation of all loyal Britons when 
they come to read of Mr. George 
Warrington’s conduct towards a 
gallant and gracious prince, the 
beloved son of the best of mon- 
archs, and the captain-general of 
the British army. What an in- 
estimable favor has not the 
young man slighted? What a 
chance of promotion had he not 
thrown away! Will Esmond, 
whose language was always rich 
in blasphemies, employed his 
very strongest curses in speak- 
ing of his cousin’s behavior, and 
expressed his delight that the 
confounded young Mohock was 
cutting his own throat. Cousin 
Castlewood said that a savage 
gentleman had a right to scalp 
himself if he liked : or perhaps, 
he added charitably, our cousm Mr. Warrington heard 
enough of the war-whoop in Braddock’s aiO^air, and has no 
more stomach for fighting. Mr. Will rejoiced that the 
younger brother had gone to the deuce, and he rejoiced to 
think that the elder was following him. The first time he 
met the fellow, Will said, he should take care to let Mr. 
George know what he thought of him. 

“If you intend to insult George, at least you had best ' 
take care that his brother Harry is out of hearing I cried 
Lady Maria— on which we may fancy more curses uttered ■ 
by Mr, Will, with regard to his twin kinsfolks 
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•^Ta. ta, tal” says my loirl. "Xo more of this squab- 
bling ! "VVe can't be all "tt’amuris in th<- lainily I 

I never heaid your lord^hi}* laid claim to be one I ’’ says 
^Earia. 

*• Xever, my dear ; quite the contrary I Will is our cham- 
pion, and one is quite enough in the hou^e. So I dare say 
with the tw'o Mohocks ; — ixeorge is the student, and Harry 
is the fighting man. Mlien you intended to quarrel. Will, 
what a pity it was you had not Geoige. instead of t'other, 
to your hand I " 

*^Your lordship’s hand is famous — at picquet/’ says 
Win’s mother. 

“ It is a pretty one ! ” says my lord, surveying his fingers, 
with a simper. My Lord Hervey’s glove and mine were 
of a size. Yes, my hand, as you say. is more fitted for cards 
than for war. Youi's, my Lady Castlewood, is pretty dex- 
terous, too. How I bless the day when you bestowed it on 
my lamented father I ” In this play ot sarcasm, as in some 
other games of skdl, his lordship was not soriy to engage, 
having a cool head, and being able to beat his Lamily all round. 

Madame de Bernstein, when she heard of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s heme, was exceedingly angry, stormed, and scolded her 
immediate household ; and wo^d have scolded George, but 
she was growing old, and had not the courage of her early 
days. Moreover, she was a little afraid of her nephew, and 
i*espectful in her behavior to him. ‘'You will never make 
your fortune at court, nephew ! ” she groaned, when, soon 
after his discomfiture, the young gentleman went to wait 
upon her. 

It was never my wish, madam I " said Mr. George, in a 
very stately manner. 

‘‘"Your wish was to help Harry ? You might hereafter 
have been of service to your brother, had you accepted the 
duke's offer. Princes do not love to have their favors 
refused, and I don’t wonder that his royal highness was 
offended.” 

General Lambert said the same thing,” George confessed, 
turning rather red ; and I see now that I was wrong. But 
you must please remember that I had never seen a court 
before, and I suppose I am scarce likely to shine in one.” 

‘‘ I think possibly not, my good nephew,” says the aunt, 
taking snuff. 

‘‘And what then?” asked George. “I never had am- 
bition for that kmd of glory, and can make myself quite 
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easv without it. TVhen his royal highness spoke to iiie • 
most kinrllv. as I own — my thought was, I sJiall make a 
very had soldier, and my lirother would be a very good one. 
He^htis a liuiulred good <£uah ties foi the piofession, in udiich 
I am delicient; ami would have served a commanding omeer 
far better than I ever could. Say the duke is in battle, 
and his horse is shot, as my poor chiefs was at home, 
would he not be better for a beast that had courage and 
strength to bear him anywhere, than with one that could 

not carry his weight ? ^ 

•• Au iait. His royal highuess’s charger must be a strong 

one, my dear ’ says the old lady. 

'■* Expende Haunibalem,*’ mutters Geoige, with a shrug 
Our Hannibal weighs no trifle 
I don't quite follow you, sir, and your Hannibal, the 
baroness remarks. 

"When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lambert remonstrated with 
me as you Lave done, madam, George rejoins, with a laugh, 
'•I made this same defence which I am making to you. I 
said I offered to the prince the best soldier in the family, 
and the two gentlemen allowed that my blunder at least 
had some excuse. Who knows but that they may set me 
right with his royal highness ? The taste I have had of 
battles has shown me how little mj' genius inclines that 
wav. We saw the Scotch play which everybody is talking 
about t’other night. And when the hero, young Xorval, 
said how he longed to follow to the held some warlike lord, 
I thought to myself, ‘ How like my Harry is to him, except 
that he doth not brag I ^ Harry is pining now for a red 
coat, and if we don't mind, ^vill take the shilling. He has 
the map of Germany forever under his eyes, and follows the 
King of Prussia everywhere. He is not afraid of men or 
gods. As for me, I love my books and quiet best, and to 
read about battles in Homer or Lucan 

“ Then what made a soldier of you at all, my dear ? And 
why did you not send Harry with Mr. Braddock, instead of 
going yourself ? ” asked Madame cle Bernstein. 

^Oly mother loved her younger son the best,^’ said 
George, darkly- Besides, with the enemy invading our 
country, it was my duty, as the head of our family, to go on 
the campaign. Had I been a Scotchman twelve years ago, 
I should have been a — ” 

Hush, sir ! or I shall be more angry than ever ! ’’ said 
the old lady, with a perfectly pleased face. 
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George’s explanation inight tlius a}>pease ^Madame de 
Bernstein, an old woman w]io>e prin('iple&, we fear, were 
but loOfc,e • blit to tiie lay A heart r»t Sir IMiles Warrington 
and his ladiv. the vouitg inaii’b eoinlurt gave a severe blow 
indeed ! I should have thought/* her ladyship said, from 
my sister Esmond Warrington’s letter, that my brother's 
widow was a woman ot good sense and judgment, and that 
she had educated her sons m a becoming manner. But 
what. Sir Miles, what, my dear Thoma> Claypool. can we 
think of an education which has resulte/i so lamentably fc>r 
both these young men ? ” 

‘‘ The elder seems to know a }>uwer ot Latin, though, and 
speaks the Erench and the German, too. I heard him with 
the Hanover envoy, at the baroness’s rout,’’ says Mr. Clay- 
pool. The Erench he jabbered rpnte easy : and when he 
•was at a loss for the High Dutch, he and the envoy began 
ill Latin, and talked away till all the room stared.” 

•• It is not language, but x»rineiples, Thomas Claypool ! ” 
excdaims the virtuous matron. \\Tiat must Mr. Warring- 
ton’s principles be. when he could reject an oiler made him 
by his prince ? Can he speak the High Dutch ? So much 
the more ought he to have accepted his royal highness’s 
condescension, and made himself useful in the cam2>aign ! 
Look at our son, look at Miles ! *’ 

“Hold up thy head, Miley my boy I” says papa. 

“ I trust, Sir JVIiles, that, as a member of the House of 
Commons, as an English gentleman, you will attend his 
royal highness’s levee to-morrow, and say, if such an offer 
had been made to us for that child, we would have taken 
it, though our boy is but ten years of age.” 

“ Eaith, Miley, thou wouldst make a good little drummer 
or fifer ! ” savs “ Shouldst like to be a little soldier, 

Miley ? ” 

“Anything, sir, anything! a Warrington ought to be 
ready at any moment to have himself cut in pieces for his 
sovereign ! ” cries the matron, pointing to the boy, who, as 
soon as he comprehended his mother’s proposal, protested 
against it by a loud roar, in the midst of which he was 
removed by Screw by. In obedience to the conjugal orders, 
Sir !Miles went to his royal highness’s levee the next day, 
and made a protest of his love and duty, which the prince 
deigned to accept, saying : — 

“ISTobody ever supposed that Sir Miles Warrington would 
ever refuse any place offered to him.” 
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X <*omj)linieiit indeed, and re])eated everywhere 

by Lady AVarnnj^toii, af> sliijwing how iinjdicitly the august 
family on the tlirone could rely on the loyalty of the 
Warrmgtons. 

Ae<*(;rdingly, wlien this worthy couple saw George, they 
received linn Vith a ghastly eommiseratron, such as our dear 
relati\es or friendh will sometimes extend to us when we 
have done something fatal or clumsy in life ; when we have 
come badly out of our lawsuit ; when we enter the room 
just as the company haa been abusing us; when our banker 
has broke ; L*r we tor our sad paii; have had to ligure in the 
commer(*ial columns ot the London Gazette : when, m a vrord, 
we are guilty ot some notorious fault, or blunder, or misfor- 
tune. W'ho' does not know that face of pity ? Whose dear 
relations have not so deplored him, not dead but living ? 
]Sot yours? Then, sir, if you have never been in scrapes : 
if you have never sowed a handful of wild oats or two ; if 
you have always been fortunate, and good, and careful, and 
butter has never melted in your mouth, and an imprudent 
word has never come out of it ; if you have never sinned 
and repented, and been a fool and been sorry — then, sir, 
you are a wiseacre who won't waste yoiu* time over an idle 
novel, and it is not de te that the fable is narrated. 

Xot that It was just on Sir Miles’s part to turn upon 
George, and be angry with his nephew for refusing the 
offer of promotion made by his royal highness, for Sir 
Miles himself had agreed in George’s view of pursuing 
quite other than a military career, and it was in respect to 
this plan of her son’s that Madam Esmond had written 
from Virginia to Sir Miles Warrington. George had 
announced to her his intention of entering at the Temple, 
and qualifying himself for the magisterial and civil duties 
which, in the course of nature, he would be called to fulfil ; 
nor could any one applaud his resolution more cordially 
than his uncle Sir Miles, who introduced George to a law- 
yer of reputation, under whose guidance we may fancy the 
young gentleman reading leisurely. Madam Esmond from 
home signified her approval of her son’s course, 'fully agree- 
ing with Sir Miles (to whom and his lady she begged to 
send her grateful* remembrances) that the British Constitu- 
tion was the envy of the world, and the proper object of 
every English gentleman’s admiring study. The chief 
point to which George’s mother objected was the notion 
that Mr. Warrington should have to sit down in the Temple 
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dinner-hall, and cut at a shoulder of mutton, and drink 
small-beer out of tin paiiiiikiiis, by the side of rough stu- 
dents who wore gowns like the pari^lnderk. George’s 
loyal younger brother shared, to»), tLi^ repugnance. Any- 
thing was good enough for hhn. Harry said: he was a 
younger son, and jirepared to rough it: hut (Jfeorge in a 
gown, and dining in a mes-^ with three nobody's sons off 
dirty pewter platters I Harry never could relish this con- 
descension on his brother's ijart. or tanr*y George in his 
proper place at any exce^jt the high table ; and was sorry 
that a plan Madam Esmond hinted at in her letters was not 
feasible — viz., that an application should be made to the 
Master of the Temple, who should be informed that Mr. 
George Warrington was a gentleman of most noble birth, 
and of great property in America, and ought only to sit irith 
the very best company in the hall. Itather to Harry's dis- 
eomtiture, when he communicated his own and his mother's 
ideas to the gentlemen's new coffee-house friend Mr. Spen- 
cer, Mr. Spencer received the proposal with roars of laugh- 
ter ; and I cannot learn, from the Warrington papers, that 
any application was made to the Master of the Temple on 
this subject. Besides his literary and historical pursuits, 
which were those he most especially loved, Mr. Warrington 
studied the laws of his country, attended the courts at 
Westminster, where he heard a Henley, a Pratt, a Murray, 
and those other great famous schools of eloquence and 
patriotism, the two houses of parliament. 

Gradually Mr. Warrington made acquaintance with some 
of the members of the House and the Bar ; who, when they 
came to know him, s^ioke of him as a young gentleman of 
good parts and good breeding, and in terms so generally 
complimentary, that his good uncle’s heart relented tow- 
ards him, and Dora and flora began once more to smile up- 
on him. This reconciliation dated from the time when his 
royal highnesss the duke, after having been defeated by the 
French, in the affair of Hastenbeck. concluded the famous 
capitulation with the French, which his Majesty George 
the Second refused to ratify. His royal highness, as ’tis 
well known, flung up his commissions after this disgrace, 
laid down his commander's baton — which, it must be con- 
fessed, he had not wielded with much luck or dexterity — and 
never again appeared at the head of armies or in public life. 
The stout warrior would not allow a word of complaint 
against his father and sovereign to escape his lips ; but, as 
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lie retire<l witli liis wiAuuU-d lioiior^ and as he would have 
no interest or authority more, nor any places to give, it 
may he supjwjsed that Sir Miles \\ arringtoii s anger against 
his nephew dinuuislied as lii^ re^pe<.t for his royal highness 
diminibhed. 

As our two geiitleiiieii were walking iu St. James s Park-, 
one day, with their friend Mr. Lambert, they met his royal 
highness in plain cduthes and without a star, and made 
profound Ikjws to the prince, who was pleased to stop and 
speak to them. 

He asked ilr. Lainliert huw he liked niy Lord Ligonier, 
his new chief at the Hoise (luards, and the liew duties there 
in winch he was engaged ^ And, recognizing the young 
men, with that fidelity of memory for which his royal race 
hath ever been remarkable, he said to Mr. amngton : — 

‘‘ You did well, sir, not to come with me when I asked 
you iu the spring,'^ 

I was sorry, then, sir,*’ Mr. 'Warrington said, making a 
very low reverence, but I am more sorry now,” 

(3n which the prince said, Thank you, sir,” and, touch- 
ing his hat. walked away. And the circumstances of this 
interview, and the discourse which passed at it, being re- 
lated to iirs. Esmond Warrington in a letter from her 
younger son, created so deep an impression in that lady’s 
mind, that she narrated the anecdote many hundreds of 
times, until all her friends and acquaintances knew, and, 
})erhaps, were tired of it. 

Our gentlemen went through the Park, and so towards 
the Strand, where they had business. And Mr. Lambert, 
pointing to the lion on the top of the Earl of Northumber- 
land's house at Charing Cross, says : — 

Harry Warrington ! your brother is like yonder lion.” 

Because he is as brave as one,” says Harry. 

“Because I respect virgins !” says George, laughing. 

“Because you are a stupid lion. Because you turn your 
back on the East, and absolutely salute the setting sun. 
Why, child, what earthly good can you get by being civil to 
a man in hopeless dudgeon and disgrace ? Your uncle will 
be more angry with you than ever — and so am I, sir.” But 
Mr, Lambert was always laughing in his waggish way, 
and, indeed, he did not look the least angry. 
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AP.MA VIRUAIQUE. 

XDEED. if Harry Warring- 
ton liad a x‘)a3faioii for mili- 
tary pursuits and studies, 
tliere was enough of war stii- 
ring in Europe, and enough 
talk 111 all societies which he 
fre(|iiented in London, to ex- 
cite and inflame him. 
Though our own gracious 
piiiiee of the house of Han- 
ot'er had been beaten, the 
Protestant hero, the King of 
Prussia, was filling the woild 
with his gloiy, and winning 
those astonishing victories in 
which I deem it fortunate on 
my own account that my poor 
Harry took no part ; for 
then his veracious biographer 
would have had to narrate battles the deseiiption whereof 
has been undeitaken by another pen. I am glad, I say, that 
Harry Warrington was not at Eossbach on that tamous 
Gunpowder Eete-day, on the 5th of Xovember, in the year 
1757 ; nor at that tremendous slaughtering-match at Leu- 
then, which the Prussian king played a month afterwards ; 
for these prodigious actions will "presently be narrated in 
other volumes, which I and all the world are eager to be- 
hold, Would you have this history compete with yonder 
book ? Could my jaunty yellow park-phaeton run counter 
to that grim chariot of thun<lering war ? Could my meek 
little jog-trot Pegasus meet the sho(*k of yon steed of foam- 
ing bit and flaming nostril ? Dear, kind reader (with whom 
I love to talk from time to tune, stepping down from the 
stage where our figures are performing, attired in the habits 
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aiifl lining the ijarlanct* of pa.>t ages'), my kind, patient 
ivailer ! it i& a ineny tor kotli of us that Harry 'Warrington 
did nut follow the King of the Borussiaus. a& he was minded 
to do. for then 1 should have had to describe battles which 
Carlyle is going to paint: and 1 don't wish you should 
make odious comparisons between me and that nmster. 

Harry Warrington not only did not join the King of the 
Bomssians, but he pined and chafed at not going. He led 
a sulky, useless life, that is the tact. He dangled about the 
military cotfee-liouses. He did not (*are for reading any- 
thing save a newspaper. His turn was not literary. He 
even thought novels were stupid; and, as for the ladies 
crying their eyes out over Mr. Kichardson, he could not 
imagine how they could be moved by any such nonsense. 
He used to laugh in a very hearty, jolly way, but a little 
late, and some time after the joke was over. Pray, why 
should all gentlemen have a literary taste ? and do we like 
vsoiiie of our friends the worse because they never turned a 
couplet ill their lives? Ruined, perforce idle, dependent 
on his brother for supplies, if -he read a book, falling asleep 
over it. with no fitting work for his great strong hands to 
do — how lucky it is that he did not get into more trouble. 
■\\Tiy. in the ease of Achilles himself, when he was sent 
by his mamma to the court of King What-d ye-call‘im in 
order to put him out of harm’s reach, what happened to 
him amongst a parcel of women with whom he was made 
to idle his life away. And how did Pyrrhus come into the 
world ? A powerful mettlesome 3’oimg Achilles ought not 
to be leading-stringed by women too much ; is out of his 
place dawdling by distaffs or handing coffee-cups; and 
when he is not fighting, depend on it, is likely to fall in- 
to much worse mischief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder ladies of the Lam- 
bert family, -with whom he mainly consorted, had an untir- 
ing pity and kindness for Harry, such as women only — and 
only a few of those — can give. If a man is in grief, who 
cheers him ; in trouble, who consoles him ; in wrath, who 
soothes him; in j*oy, who makes him doubly happy; in 
prosperity, who rejoices ; in disgrace, who backs him against 
the world, and dresses with gentle unguents and wrarm 
poultices the rankling wounds made by the slings and 
arrows of outrageous Fortune ? 'Who but woman, if you 
please ? You who are ill and sore from the buffets of Fate, 
have you one or two or these sweet physicians ? Return 
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thanks to the gods that they have left you so much of con- 
solation. What gentleman not more or less a Prome- 
theus ? Who hab not his rock /ai, ai ), his chain (ea^ ea), 
and lii-^ liver in a deuce of a condition ? Put the sea- 
nyniph*^, i-onit' — the gentle, the sympathizing; they kiss 
< »ur writiiiTiL f^et : they moisten our parched lij^s with their 
; th^-v *lu tlieir olebSetl becst to console im Titaii^; the}/ 
don't tuin rheir kicks iiixm us after run owi throw. 

Now Tin-u ami hei niuther were lull ot juty for Harry; 
but heaiT wa^ rather liard and beeniingly savage 

towaifk him. She chafed that hib ]»o^inuii was not more 
glorifuis , she was angry that he was still dependent and 
i<lle. The whole world was m arms, and couhl he not carry 
a musket It was harvest time, and hundreds ot thousands 
of reapers were out with tlieir habhing sickles ; <'Ould he 
not use his, ami cut down hib bheaf or two of glory ? 

Wliy, how savage the little thing m with him 1 says 
jjapa, after a scene in which, according to her wont, Miss 
Hetty had linen iii-ing little bliots into that quivering target 
which came and set itbeif uij in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing- 
room every day. 

•• Her conduct is perfectly abominable I ’’ cries mamma ; 
she deserves to be whipped, and sent to bed.” 

Perhaps, mother, it is because she likes him better than 
any of us do/' says Theo, “ and it is for his sake that Hetty 
is angry. If I were fond of — of some one, I should like 
to be able to admire and respect him always — to think 
everything he did right — and my gentleman better than 
all the gentlemen in the world ! ” 

The truth is,, my dear/’ answers Mrs. Lambert, that 
your father is so much better than all the world, he has 
spoiled -us. Bid vou ever see anv one to compare with 
him ? ” 

*•' Very few, indeed.'’ owns Theo, with a blush. 

Very few. Who is so good-tempered ? " 

I think noixxly. mamma.” Theo acknowledges. 

<Ir so brave ? ” 

‘"Mliy, I dare say Mr. Wolfe, or Harry, or Mr. George, 
are very brave.” 

Or so learned and witty ? " 

I am sure Mr. George seems very learned, and witty 
too, in his way.” says Theo ; and his manners are very 
fine — you own they are. ^ladame de Bernstein says they 
are, and she hath seen the world. Indeed, !Mr. George has 
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against mean things ainl people. Xo gentleman hath a 
more tender heart. I am sure : and but yesterday, after he 
had been talking so bitteily you "aid. I liappeiied to look 
out of window, ami saw ii.ni -top ami treat a whole <*rowd 
of little eliialren to apples at the stall at the eorner. Aud 
the day b-‘toiv yesterday. A^hen lie was eomiug and hrt night 
me the ^Moliern. he stojiped and gave money to a beggar, 
an 1 liow eh iriiiingly, sure, he reads the f'lvueh I I agree 
with him th«ju/ii aiiout Tartutfe. though ’tis so womlertully 
tdever ami lively, that a mere villain aud hypo<*rite is a 
figure too m^an to be made the < liiet of a great piece, 
lago. Mr. George said, is near as great a villain ; hut then 
he IS not the first cdiara* ter of the tragedy, whndi is ( Othel- 
lo. with his noble weakness. I3ut what fine hulies aud gen- 
tlemen Moliere represents — so Mr. <Teorge thinks — and 
— but oh. I don't dare to repeat the verses after hunX 

‘ But you know them by lieait, my dear ? " asks Mrs. 
L'lmb-rt. 

And Theo replies, yes. mammal I know them by 
. . . Xoiiseiise I 

I here fancy osculations, palpitations, aud exit Miss Theo, 
blushing like" a rose. Why liad she stopped in her sen- 
tence ? Because mamma was looking at her so oddly. And 
why was mamma looking at her so oddly ? And ^"hy had 
she looked after Mv, George, when he was going away, and 
looked for him when he was coining ? Ah. and why do 
cheeks blush, and why do roses bloom ? Old Time is still 
a-flying. Old spring and bud time : ohi summer and bloom 
time ; old autumn and seed time : old winter time, when 
the cracking, bhivering old tree-tops are l^ald or covered 
with snow. 

A few minutes after (xeurge arrived, Theo would come 
downstairs with a fluttering heart, may be, and a sweet nose- 
gay in her cheeks, just culled, as it were, fresh in his honor; 
and I suppose she must have been constantly at that win- 
dow which commanded the street, and whence she could 
espy his generosity to the sweep, or his purchases from the 
apple-woman. But if it was Harry who knocked, she re- 
mained in her own apartment with her work or her books, 
sending her sister to receive the young gentleman, or her 
brothers when the elder was at home from college, or Doctor 
Crusiiis from the Ohartreux gave the younger leave to go 
home. And what good eyes Theo must have had — and 
often ill the evening, too — to note the difference between 
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Hairv's vellow hair an<l George & dark locks, and betw'een 
thei/figures. though thev tvei-e so like that peojile eontmu- 
allv were mistaking one for the other brother. Xow it is 
certain that Theo never mistook one or t'other ; and that 
Hettv. tor her part, ivas not in the least excited, or rude, or 
pert.' when she foim<l the black-haired gentleman in her 

mother's dramug-room. ^ ,r t i .l- 

Our friends could come when they liked to Jir. Lambert s 
house, and stay as long as they chose ; and, one day, he of 
the golden locks was sitting on a couch there, in an attitude 
of more than ordinary idleness and despondency, when who 
should come down to him but Miss Hetty ? I say it was a 
most curious thing (though the girls would have gone to 
the rack rather than own any collusion; that when Hany 
called, Hetty appeared; when George arrived, Theo some- 
how c amp ; and so, according to the usual dispensation, it 
was Miss Lambert, 3unior, who now arrived to entertain the 
younger Yirginian. 

After usual ceremonies and compliments, we may imagine 
that the lady says to the gentleman:— 

And. pray, sir, what makes your honor look so glum this 
morning ’’ 

‘•All, Hetty I"’ says he. have nothing else to do but 
to look glum." I remember when we were boys — and I a 
rare idle one, you may be sure — I would always be asking 
my tutor for a holiday, which I would pass very likely 
swinging on a gate, or making ducks and drakes over the 
pond, and those do-nothing days were always the most 
melancholy. What have I got to do now from morning till 
night ? ” 

“ Breakfast, walk — dinner, walk — tea, supper, I suppose ; 
and a pipe of your Vnginia,’’ says IMiss Hetty, tossing her 
head. 

I tell you what, when I went back with Charley to the 
Chartreux t’other night, I had a mind to say to the master, 
^ Teach me, sir. Here’s a boy knows a deal more Latin and 
Greek, at thirteen, than I do, who am ten years older. I 
have nothing to do from morning till night, and I might as 
well go to my books again, and see if I can repair my idle- 
ness as a boy.’ Why do you laugh, Hetty ? ” 

I laugh to fancy you at the head of a class, and called 
up by the master ! ” cries Hetty. 

I shouldn’t be at the head of the class,” Harry says, 
humbly. “ George might he at the head of any class, but I 
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am not a book-man, you bee : and, when I was young, neg- 
lected myself, and was very idle. We would not let our 
tutors cane us mui*h at hr^me, but, if we had, it might have 
done me good.” 

Hetty drubbed wuth her little foot, and looked at the 
young man sitting ]>efore her — btrong, idle, melancholy. 

"•Upon my word, it might do you good now I ” she was 
minded to say. •" What does Charley say alx>ut the caning 
at school ? Does his account of it set you longing for it, 
pray ? she asked. 

“His account of his school,” Harry answered, simjdy, 
“makes me see that I have been idle when I ought to have 
Tvorked, and that I have not a genius for books, and for 
what am I good ? Only to spend my patrimony when I 
come abroad, or to lounge at cf»ffee-houses or race-courses, 
or to gallop behind dogs when I am at home. I am good 
for nothing, I am.’' 

“ What, such a great, brave, strong fellow as you good for 
nothing?” cries Her. “I wouhl not confess as much to 
any woman, if I were tirU^e as good for nothing I 

“What am I to do ? 1 ask for leave to go into the army, 
and Madam Esmond does not answer me. Tis the only 
thing I am fit for. I have no money to buy. Having spent 
all my own, and so much of my brother’s, I cannot and 
won’t ask for more. If my mother would but send me to 
the army, you know I would jump to go.” 

“Eh! A gentleman of spint does not want a woman 
to buckle his sword on for him, or to clean his firelock! 
What was that our papa told us of the young gentleman at 
court yesterday ? — Sir John Armytage — ’’ 

“ Sir John Armytage ? I used to know him when I fre- 
quented White's 2 uid the club-houses — a fine, noble young 
gentleman, of a great estate in the North."’ 

“ And engaged to be married to a famous beauty, too — 
Miss Howe, my Lord Howe’s sister — but that, I suppose, 
is not an obstacle to gentlemen ? ” 

“ An obstacle to what ? ” asks the gentleman. 

“ An obstacle to glory ! ” says Miss Hetty. “ I think no 
woman of spirit would say - Stay ! ’ though she adored her 
lover ever so much, when his country" said ^Go I’ Sir John 
had volunteered for the expedition which is preparing, and 
being at court yesterday his majesty asked him when he 
would be ready to go ? ‘ Xo-moiTow, please your majesty,’ re- 
plies Sir John, and the king said that was a soldier’s answer. 
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.My father himsplf is longing to go, though he has mamma 
aiid all us l)r<it,s at home <) dear. O dear ! MTiy wasn't 1 
a man mvself' Until my brothers are for the Church, 
but. as tor me, I know I should have made a famous little 
.sohlier 1 ’ And. so .speaking this young person strode about 
the rofiiii. 'Wearing a most courageous military aspect, and 
looking a.s Ivtld as Joan of Are. 

Harry lieheld her with a tender admiration. *• I think,” 
s ivs he, “I would liurilly like to see a musket on that little 
sliiiulder. nor a wound cm that pretty face, Hetty.” 

■‘Wounds: who fears wounds cries the little maid. 
••Mu.skets? If I could carry one, I would use it. A^'ou 
men faiwy that we women are good for nothing but to 
make puddings or stitch samplers. "MTiy wasn^t I a man, I 
sav G-eorge was reading to us yesterday out of Tasso — 
look, here it is. and I thought the verses applied to me. 
Sec : Here is the book, with the mark in it where we left 
off" 

•• With the mark in it? ’’ says Harry, dutifully. 

•• Yes : It is about a woman who is disappointed because 
— because her brother does not go to war, and she says of 
herself — 

“ ‘ Alas’ why did not Heaven these members frail 
ATith lively foice and vigor strengthen, so 
That I this silken gown 

“ Silken go'^n says downright Harry, with a look of 
inquiry. 

Well, sir, I know ^tis but calimanco : — but so it is in 
the book — 

. . . this silken gown and slender veil 
Might foi a breastplate and a helm forego ; 

Then should not heat, nor cold, nor ram, nor hail, 

Hor storms that fall, nor blust’nng winds that blow. 
Withhold me , but I would, both day and night. 

In pitched field or private combat, fight — ’ 

Fight ? Yes, that I would ! Why are both my brothers to 
he parsons, I say ? One of my papa’s children ought to be 
a soldier ! ” 

Harry laughed, a very gentle, kind laugh, as he looked at 
her. He felt that he would not like much to hit such a 
tenfler little warrior as that. 

“ Whv,^' says he, holding a finger out, I think here is a 
finger nigh as big as your arm. How would you stand up 
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l>efore a great, stioiig mau *' I n.Lo iM like to a man t\\ 
and injure you, ihougL; I isiiouM jiiat like to see liim ' 
You little, fleli(*ate. teTid*'r er«^ar;ire * Do yuu .Mippose any 
MMminlrel wordil dare to do .luytLing uukiial to yonV" 
Ami, exeited by tni*^ tiight uf I,!-, imagmatiuii. Hurry fell to 
walking up ami down tne room, to4>. ehaMng at the idea oi 
any rogue of a Fivuehnain ilaiing tu be ratle to Miss Hester 
La3iil>ert. 

It was a belief in this >:lent courage of b*s winch suliju- 
gated Hetty, and this (piality which she siip}>osed him to 
jiObsess, which caused her specially to mlmire Inia. 3Iiss 
Hetty was no mtjre bold, in reality, than iMadam Enninia, 
wdiose speech she had l>een reading out of the book, and 
about whom ]Mr. Harry 'Warrington never heard one single 
word. He may have been in the ro<nii wlit-n brotlu-r George 
was reading his poetry out to the ladies, but his thoughts 
were busy with his own attairs. and lie was entirely bewil- 
dered with your Clotihlas and Erminias, and giants, and 
enchanters- and nonsense. Xo, iliss Hetty, I say and be- 
lieve, had notliing of the virago m her composition ; else, 
no doubt, she w'uuld have taken a fancy to a soft young 
fellow wnth a literary turn, or a genius for playing the 
flute, according to the* law's of contrast and nature provided 
in those cases ; and who has not heard how great, strong 
men have an affinity for frail, tender little women; how 
tender little women are attracted by great, honest, strong 
men ; and how your burly heroes and champions of war are 
constantly henpecked ^ If 3Ir- Harry Warrington falls in 
love with a woman w'ho is like Hiss Lambert in disposition, 
and if he marries her — without being conjurers, I think we 
may all see what the end will be. 

yo, whilst Hetty was firing her little sarcasms into 
Harry, he for a while scarcely felt that they w'ere stinging 
him, and let her shoot on without so much as taking the 
trouble to shake the little arrows out of his hide. Did she 
mean by her sneers and innuendoes to rouse him into 
action ? He was too magnanimous to understand such 
small hints. Did she mean to shame him by saying that 
she, a weak woman, would don the casque and breastplate ? 
The simple fellow either melted at the idea of her being in 
danger, or, at the notion of her fighting, fell arlanghing. 

Pray what is the use of having a strong hand if you 
only use it to hold a skein of silk for my mother ? cries 
Miss Hester ; and what is the gootl of being ever so strong 
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in a dxawing-rocm ? Nobody wants you to throw anybody 
out of window, Harry ! A strong man, indeed ! I suppose 
there’s a stronger at Bartholomew Fair. James Wolfe is 
not a strong man. He seems quite wreakly and ill. When 
he was here last, he was coughing the whole time, and as 
pale as if he had seen a ghost.” 

^‘1 never could understand why a man should be fright- 
ened at a ghost,” says Harry. 

Pray, have you seen one, sir ? ” asks the pert young 
lady. 

‘‘No. I thought I did once at home — when we were 
boys ; but it "was only Nathan in his night-shirt : but I 
wasn’t frightened when I thought he was a ghost. I be- 
lieve there’s no such things. Our nurses tell a pack of lies 
about ’em,” says Harry, gravely. “George was a little 
frightened ; but then he’s — ” Here he paused. 

“Then George is what ? ” asked Hetty. 

“ George is different from me, that’s all, Our mother’s a 
bold woman as ever you saw, but she screams at seeing a 
mouse — always does — can’t help it. It’s her nature. So, 
you see, perhaps my brother can’t bear ghosts. I don’t 
mind ’em.” 

“ George always says you would have made a better sol- 
dier than he.” 

“ So I think I should if I had been allowed to try. But 
he can do a thousand things better than me, or anybody 
else in the world Why didn’t he let me volunteer on 
Braddock’s expedition ? I might have got knocked on the 
head, and then I should have been pretty much as useful as 
T am now, and then I shouldn’t have ruined myself, and 
brought people to point at me and say that I had disgraced the 
name of Warrington. Why mayn’t I go on this expedition, 
and volunteer like Sir John Armytage ? Oh, Hetty I I’m 
a miserable fellow — that’s what I am.” And the miserar 
ble fellow paced the room at double-quick time. “ I wish I 
had never come to Europe,” he groaned out. 

“What a compliment to us ! Thank you, Harry ! ” But 
presently, on an appealing look from the gentleman, she 
added, “Are you — are you thinking of going home ^ ” 

“And have all Virginia jeering at me I There’s not a gen- 
tleman there that wouldn’t, except one, and him my mother 
doesn’t like. I should be ashamed to go home now, I think. 
You don’t know my mother, Hetty. I ain’t afraid of most 
things, but, somehow, I am of her. What shall I say to her, 
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when she says, ^ Harry, where's your patrimony ? ^ ^ Spent, 
mother,’ I shall have to say. ^ What have you done with it ? ’ 
^ Wasted it, mother, and went to prison after.’ ^ Who took you 
out of prison ? ’ ^ Brother George, ma’am, he took me out of 
prison ; and now I’m come hack, having done no good for my- 
self, with no profession, no prospects, no nothing — only to 
look after negroes, and he scolded at home ; or to go to sleep 
at sermons: or to play at cards, and drink, and fight cocks at 
the taverns about.’ How can I look the gentlemen of the 
country in the face ? I'm ashamed to go home in this way, 
I say. I must and will do something ! What shall I do, 
Hetty ? Ah ! what shall I do ? ” 

« Do What did Mr. WoKe do at Louisbourg ? Ill as he 
was, and in love as we knew him to be, he didn’t stop to be 
nursed by his mother, Harry, or to dawdle with his sweet- 
heart, He went on the king’s service, and hath come back 
covered with honor. If there is to be another great cam- 
paign in America, papa says he is sure of a great com- 
mand.” 

“I wish he would take me with him, and that a ball 
would knock me on the head and finish me,” groaned Har- 
ry. You speak to me, Hetty, as though it were my fault 
that I am not in the army, when you know I would give — 
give, forsooth, what have I to give ? — yes! my life to go 
on service ! ” 

“Life, indeed!” says Miss Hetty, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“You don’t seem to think that of much value, Hetty,” 
remarked Harry, sady, “Ho more it is — to anybody. 
I’m a poor useless fellow. I’m not even free to throw it 
away as I would hke, being under orders here and at home.” 

“ Orders, indeed ! Why under orders ? ” cries Miss 
Hetty. “Aren’t you tall enough, and old enough, to act 
for yourself, and must you have George for a master here, 
and your mother for a school-mistress at home ? If I were 
a man, I would do something famous before I was two-and- 
twenty years old, that I would ! I would have the world 
speak of me. I wouldn’t dawdle at apron-strings. I 
wouldn’t curse my fortune — I’d make it. I vow and 
declare I would ! ” 

How, for the first time, Harry began to wince at the 
words of his young lecturer. 

“Ho negro on our estate is more a slave than lam, 
Hetty,” he said, turning very red as he addressed her ; “ but 
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then, Miss Lambert, we don’t reproach the poor fellow for 
not being free. That isn’t generous. At least that isn’t 
the way I understand honor. Perhaps with women it’s 
different, or I may be wrong, and have no right to be hurt 
at a young girl telling me what my faults are. Perhaps 
my faults are not my faults — only my cursed luck. You 
have been talking ever so long about this gentleman volun- 
teering, and that man winmng glory, and cracking up their 
courage as if I had none of my own. I suppose, for the 
matter of that, I’m as well provided as other gentlemen. 
I don’t brag : but I’m not afraid of Mr. Wolfe, nor Sir John 
Armytage, nor of anybody else that ever I saw. How can 
I buy a commission when I’ve spent my last shilling, or 
ask my brother for more who has already halved with me ? 
A gentleman of my rank can’t go a common soldier — else, 
by Jupiter, I would ! And if a ball finished me, I suppose 
Miss Hetty Lambert wouldn’t be very sorry. It isn’t kind, 
Hetty — I didn’t think it of you.” 

“What is it I have said?” asks the young lady. “I 
have only said Sir John Armytage has volunteered, and 
Mr. Wolfe has covered himself with honor, and you begin to 
scold me 1 How can I help it if Mr. Wolfe is brave and 
famous ? Is that any reason you should be angry, pray ? ” 

“ I didn’t say angry,” said Harry, gravely. “ I said I 
was hurt.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! I thought such a little creature as I am 
couldn’t hurt anybody ! I’m sure ’tis mighty complimen- 
tary to me to say that a young lady whose arm is no bigger 
than your little finger can hurt such a great strong man as 
you 1 ” 

“ I scarce thought you would try, Hetty,” the young man 
said. “You see, I’m not used to this kind of welcome in 
this house.” 

“ What is it, my poor boy ? ” asks kind Mrs. Lambert, 
looking in at the door at this juncture, and finding the 
youth with a very woe-worn countenance. 

“Oh, we have heard the story before, mamma!” says 
Hetty, hurriedly. “ Harry is making his old complaint of 
having nothing to do. And he is quite unhappy ; and he is 
telling us so over and over again, that’s all.” 

“ So are you hungry over and over again, my dear ! Is 
that a reason why your papa and I should leave off giv- 
iiig you dinner?” cries mamma, with some emotion. 
“Will you stay and have ours, Hany ? ’Tis just three 
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o’clock ! ” Harry agreed to stay, after a few faint negar 
tions. ^‘My husband dines abroad. We are but three 
women, so you will have a dull dinner,” remarks Mrs. Lam- 
bert. 

We shall have a gentleman to enliven us, mamma, I dare 
say ! ” says Madam Pert, and then looked in mamma’s face 
with that admirable gaze of blank innocence which Madam 
Pert knows how to assume when she has been specially and 
successfully wicked. 

When the dinner appeared Miss Hetty came downstairs, 
and was exceedmgly chatty, lively, and entertaining. Theo 
did not know that any little difference had occurred (such, 
alas, my Christian friends, will happen in the most charming 
families), did not know, I say, that anything had happened, 
until Hetty’s uncommon sprightliness, and gayety roused her 
suspicions. Hetty would start a dozen subjects of conver- 
sation — the King of Prussia, and the news from America; 
the last masquerade, and the highwayman shot near Bar- 
net — and when her sister, admiring this volubility, inquired 
the reason of it, with her eyes, — 

Oh, my dear, you need not nod and wink at me ! ” 
cried Hetty. Mamma asked Harry on purpose to enliven 
us, and I am talking until he begins, — just like the fiddles 
at the playhouse, you know, Theo! First the fiddles. 
Then the play. Pray begin, Harry ! ” 

“ Hester ! ” cries mamma. 

I merely asked Harry to entertain us. You said your- 
self, mother, that we were only three women, and the dinner 
woxild be dull for a gentleman ; unless, indeed, he chose to 
be very lively.” 

“I’m not that on most days — and, heaven knows, on 
this day less than most,” says poor Harry. 

“ Why on this day less than another ? Tuesday is as 
good a day to be lively as Wednesday. The only day when 
we mustn’t be lively is Sunday. Well, you know it is, ma’am ! 
We mustn’t sing, nor dance, nor do anything, on Sunday.” 

And in this naughty way the young woman went on 
for the rest of the evening, and was complimented by her 
mother and sister when poor Harry took his leave. He 
was not ready of wit, and could not fling back the taunts 
which Hetty cast against him. Hay, had he been able to 
retort, he would have been silent. He was too generous to 
engage in that small war, and chose to take all Hester’s 
sarcasms without an attempt to parry or evade them. Very 
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likely the young lady watched and admired that magimn.' 
imity, while she tried it so cruelly. And after 
fits of ill behavior, her parents and friends had not the least 
need to scold her, as she candidly told them, because she 
suffered a great deal more than they ever would have had 
her. and her conscience punished her a great deal more 
severely than her kind elders would have thought of doing. 
I suppose she lies awake all that night, and tosses and tum** 
hies in her bed. T suppose she wets her pillow with te^s, 
and should not mind about her sobbing : unless it kept her 
sister awake \ unless she was unwell the next day , and the 
doctor had to be fetched; unless the whole family is to be 
put to discomfort ; mother to choke over her dinner in 
flurry and indignation; father to eat his roast-beef m 
silence and with bitter sauce : everybody to look at the 
door each time it opens, with a vague hope that Harry is 
coming in. If Harry does not come, why at least does not 
George come ? thinks Miss Theo. 

Sometime in the course of the evening comes a billet 
from George Warrington, with a large nosegay of lilacs, per 
Mr. Gumbo. “I send my best duty and regards to Mrs. 
Lambert and the ladies,” George says, and humbly beg to 
present to Miss Theo this nosegay of lilacs, which she says 
she loves in the early spring. You must not thank me for 
them, please, but the gardener of Bedford House, with 
whom I have made great friends by presenting him with 
some dried specimens of a Virginian plant which some ladies 
douH think as fragrant as lilacs. 

I have been in the garden almost all the day. It is alive 
with sunshine and spring : and I have been composing two 
scenes of you know what, and polishing the verses which 
the page sings, in the fourth act, under Sybilla’s window, 
which she cannot hear, poor thing, because she has just had 
her head off.” 

Provoking! I wish he would not always sneer and 
laugh ! The verses are beautiful,” says Theo. 

«You really think so, my dear? How very odd!” 
remarks papa. 

Little Het looks up from her dismal corner with a faint 
smile of humor. Theo's secret is a secret for nobody in the 
house, it seems. Can any young people guess what it is ? 
The lady continues to read : — 

Spencer has asked the famous Mr. Johnson to breakfast 
to-morrow, who eondesc«^nds to hear the play, and who won^t, 
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I hope, be too angry because my heroine undergoes the 
fate of his in ^ Irene.’ 1 have heard he came up to London 
himself as a young man with only his tragedy in his wallet 
Shall I ever be able to get mine played ? Can you fancy 
the cat-call music beginning, and the pit hissing at that 
perilous part of the fourth act, where my executioner comes 
out from the closet with his great sword, at the awful mo 
ment when he is called upon to amputate ? They say Mr 
Fielding, when the pit hissed at a part of one of his pieces 
about which Mr. Garrick had warned him, said, ^Hang them, 
they have found it out, have they ? ’ and finished his punch 
in tranquillity. I suppose his wife was not in the boxes. 
There are some women to whom I would be unwilling tc 
give pain, and there are some to whom I would give the 
best I have.” 

“ Whom can he mean ? The letter is to you, my dear. I 
protest he is making love to your mother before my face ! ” 
cries papa to Hetty, who gives only a little sigh, puts hex 
hand in her father s hand, and then withdraws it. 

“ To whom I would give the best I have. To-day it is 
only a bunch of lilacs. To-morrow it may be, what ? — a 
branch of rue — a sprig of bays, perhaps — anything, so it 
be my best and my all. 

I have had a fine long day, and all to myself. What do 
you think of Harry playing truant ? ” (Here we may imag- 
ine, what they call in France, or what they used to caU, 
when men dared to speak or citizens to hear, semation dam 
Vauditoire?) 

“ 1 suppose Carpezan wearied the poor fellow’s existence 
out. Certain it is, he has been miserable for weeks past : 
and a change of air and scene may do him good. This 
morning, quite early, he came to my room; and told me 
he had taken a seat in the Portsmouth machine, and pro- 
posed to go to the Isle of Wight, to the army there.” 

The army ! Hetty looks very pale at this announcement, 
and her mother continues : — 

^^And a little portion of it, namely, the thirty-second 
regiment, is commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond 
Webb — the nephew of the famous old general under whom 
my grandfather Esmond served in the great wars of Marl 
borough. Mr. Webb met us at our uncle’s, accosting us 
very politely, and giving us an invitation to visit him at his 
regiment. Let my poor brother go and listen to his darling 
music of fife and drum ! He bade me tell the ladies thal 
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they should hear from him. I kiss their hands, and go to 
dress for dinner, at the ^Star and Garter,^ in Pall Mall. We 
are to have Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Wal- 
pole, possibly, if he is not too fee to dine in a tavern ; a 
young Irishman, a Mr. Bourke, who, they say, is a wonder 
of eloquence and learning — in fine, all the wits of Mr. 
Dodsley’s shop. Quick, Gumbo, a coach, and my Prench 
gray suit I And if gentlemen ask me, ^ Who gave you that 
sprig of lilac you wear on your heart-side ? ^ I shall call a 
bumper, and give Lilac for a toast.’^ 

I fear there is no more rest for Hetty on this night than 
on the previous one, when she had behaved so mutinously 
to poor Harry Warrington. Some secret resolution must 
have inspired that gentleman, for, after leaving Mr. Lam- 
bert’s table, he paced the streets for a while, and appeared 
at a late hour in the evening at Madame de Bernstein’s 
house in Clarges Street. Her ladyship’s health had been 
somewhat ailing of late, so that even her favorite routs 
were denied her, and she was sitting over a quiet game 
of ecartd, with a divine of whom our last news was from 
a lock-up house hard by that in which Harry Warring- 
ton had been himself confined. George, at Harry’s request, 
had paid the little debt under which Mr. Sampson had 
suffered temporarily. He had been at his living for a year. 
He may have paid and contracted ever so many debts, have 
been in and out of jail many times since we saw him. Por 
some time past he had been back in London, stout and 
hearty as usual, and ready for any invitation to cards or 
claret. Madame de Bernstein did not care to have her game 
interrupted by her nephew, whose conversation had little 
interest now for the fickle old woman. Next to the very 
young, I suppose the very old are the most selfish. Alas, 
the heart hardens as the blood ceases to run. The cold 
snow strikes down from the head, and checks the glow of 
feeling. Who wants to survive into old age after abdicat- 
ing all his faculties one by one, and be sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans memory, sans hope, sans sympathy ? How fared 
it with those patriarchs of old who lived for their nine cen- 
turies, and when were life’s conditions so changed that, 
after threescore years and ten, it became but a vexation and 
a burden ? 

Getting no reply but Yes and No to his brief speeches, 
poor Harry sat awhile on a couch, opposite his aunt, who 
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shrugged her shoulders, had her back to her nephe'W', and 
coutiuued her game with the chaplain. Sampson sat oppo- 
site Mr. Warrington, and could see that something disturbed 
him. His face was very pale, and his countenance dis- 
turbed and full of gloom. •sSomething has happened to 
him, ma’am,” he whispered to the baroness. 

Bah ! ” She shrugged her shoulders again, and continued 
to deal her cards. What is the matter with you, sir,” she 
at last said, at a pause in the game, “ that you have such a 
dismal countenance ? Chaplain, that last game makes us 
even, I think ! ” 

Harry got up from his place. am going on a journey. 
I am come to bid you good-by, aunt,” he said, in a very 
tragical voice. 

“ On a journey ! Axe you going home to Ajnerica ? I 
maik the king, chaplain, and play him.” 

"NOy Harry said: he was not going to America yet: he 
was going to the Isle of Wight for the present. 

“ Indeed 1 — a lovely spot’” says the baroness. ^^Bo7i 
jour, moTh amiy et hon voyage And she kissed a hand to 
her nephew. 

“ I mayn’t come back for some time, aun^” he groaned out. 

“Indeed! We shall be ineonsolaUe without you! Un- 
less you have a sp?uie, Mr. Sampson, the game is mine. 
Good-by, my child ! Ho more about your journey at pres- 
ent : tell us alx)ut it when you come back! ” And die gayly 
bade him farewell. He looked for a moment piteously at 
her, and was gone. 

“ Something grave has happened, madam,” says the chap- 
lain. 

“ Oh ! the boy is always getting into scrapes ! I suppose 
he has been falling in love with one of those country girls 

— what are their names, Lamberts? — with whom he is 
ever dawdling about. He has been doing no good here for 
some time. I am disappointed in him, really quite grieved 
about him — I will take two cards, if you please — again? 

— quite grieved. What do you think they say of his 
cousin — the Miss Warrington who made eyes at him when 
she thought he was a prize — they say the king has remarked 
her, and the Yarmouth is craving with rage. He> he! — 
those methodistical Warringtons ! They are not a bit less 
worldly than their neighbors ; and, old as he is, if the Grand 
Seignior throws his pocket-hmdkerchief, they will lump to 
catch it ! ” 

VOL. II. — 10 
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madam; liow jour ladyship knows the world 
sighs the chaplain. “ I propose if you please ! ” 

I have lived long enough in it, Mr. Sampson, to know 
something of it. ^Tis sadly selfish, my dear sir, sadly self- 



ish; and everybody is struggling to pass his neighbor ! No, 
I can't give you any more cards. You haven't the king? I 
play queen, knave, and a ten, — a sadly selfish world, indeed. 
And here comes my chocolate ! " 

The more immediate interest of the cards entirely absorbs 
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the old 'wroman. The door shuts out her nephew and his 
cares. Under his hat, he bears them into the street, and 
paces the dark town for a while. 

Good God ! he thinks, what a miserable fellow I am, 
and what a spendthrift of my life I have been ! I sit silent 
with George and his friends. I am not clever and witt}- as 
he is. I am only a bui*den to him; and if I would help 
him ever so much, don't know how. My dear Aunt Lam- 
bert's kindness never tires, but I begin to be ashamed oi 
trying it. Why, even Hetty can't help turning on me ; and 
when she tells me I am idle, and should be doing something, 
ought I to be angry ? The rest have left me. There^s my 
cousins and uncle and my lady my aunt, they have showed 
me the cold shoulder this long time. They didn’t even ask 
me to Norfolk when they went down to the country, and 
offer me so much as a day’s partridge-shooting. I can't go 
to Castlewood — after what has happened: I should break 
that scoundrel William's bones ; an^ faith, am well out of 
the place altogether.” 

He laughs a fierce laugh as he recalls his adventures since 
he has been in Europe. Money, fiuends, pleasure, all have 
passed away, and he feels the past like a ^eam. He strolls 
into White’s Chocolate-House, where the waiters have scarce 
seen him for a year. The parliament is up. Gentlemen 
are away; there is not even any play going on : — not that 
he would join it, if there were. He has but a few pieces 
in his pocket; George’s drawer is open, and he may take 
what money* he likes thence; but very, very sparingly will 
he avail himself of his brother’s repeated invitation. He 
sits and drinks his glass in moody silence. Two or three 
officers of the Guards enter from St. Jameses. He knew 
them in former days, and the young men, who have been 
already dining and drinking on guard, insist on more drink 
at the Club. The other battalion of their regiment is at 
Winchester: it is going on this great expedition, no one 
knows whither, which everybody is talking about. ^ Cursed 
fate that they do not belong to the other battalion; and 
must stay and do duty in London and at Kensington! 
There is Webb, who was of their regiment : he did well to 
exchange his company in the Coldstreams for the lieuten^t- 
colonelcy of the thirty-second. He will be of the expedition. 
Why, everybody is going , and the joxmg gentlemen inen- 
tion a score of names of men of the first birth and fashion, 
who have volunteered, ^‘•It am’t Hanoverians this time, 
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commanded by the big piince says one young gentlemen 
(w-hose relatives may have been Tones forty years ago) — 
“ it’s Englishmen, iv'ith the Guards at the head of ’em, and 
a Marlborough for a leader! Will the Frenchmen ever 
stand agamst them ? No, by George, they are irresistible.” 
And a fresh bowl is called, and loud toasts are drunk to the 
success of the expedition. 

Mr. Warrington, who is a cup too low, the young Guards- 
men say, walks away when they are not steady enough to 
be able to follow him, thinks over the matter on his way to 
his lodgings, and lies thinking of it all through the night. 

‘‘ What is it, my boy ? ” asks George Warrington of his 
brother, when the latter enters his chamber very early on a 
blushing May morning. 

"I want a* little money out of the drawer,” says Harry, 
looking at his brother. “I am sick and tired of London.” 

“Good heavens! Can anybody be tired of London?” 
George asks, who has reasons for thinking it the most de- 
lightful place in the world. 

“ I am, for one. I am sick and ill,” says Harry. 

“ You and Hetty have been quarrelling ? ” 

“She don’t care a penny-piece about me, nor I for her 
neither,” says Harry, nodding his head. “But I am ill, 
and a little country air will do me good.” And he mentions 
how he thinks of going to visit Mr. Webb in the Isle of 
Wight, and how a Portsmouth coach starts from Holborn. 

“There’s the till, Harry,” says George, pointing from his 
bed. “ Put your hand in, and take what you will. What a 
lovely morning, and how fresh the Bedford-House garden 
looks ! ” 

“ God bless you, brother ! ” Harry says. 

“Have a good time, Harry !” and down goes George’s 
head on the pillow again, and he takes his pencil and note- 
book from under his bolster, and falls to polishing his verses, 
as Hai-ry, with his cloak over his shoulder and a little valise 
in his hand, walks to the inn in Holborn whence the Ports- 
mouth machine starts. 



CHAPTER XV. 


MELPOMEXE. 


S<JRGE WARRIXGTOX by 
no means allowed liis legal 
studies to obstruct liis coim 
fort and pleasures, or interfere 
with his precious health. ^lad- 
am Esmond had pointed out 
to him in her letters that, 
though he wore a student’s 
gown, and sat down ivith a 
crowd of nameless people to 
hall-commons, he had himself 
a name, and a very ancient 
one, to support, and could take 
rank with the first persons at 
home or in his own country ; 
and desired that he would 
study as a gentleman, not a mere professional drudge With 
this'lnj unction the young man complied obediently enough: 
so that he may be said not to have belonged to the rank and 
tile of the law, but may be considered to have been a volun- 
teer in her service, like some young gentlemen of whom we 
have just heard. Though not so exacting as she since has 
become — though she allowed her disciples much more 
leisure, much more pleasure, much more punch, much more 
frequenting of coffee-houses and holiday-making, than she 
admits nowadays, when she scarce gives her votaries time 
for amusement, recreation, instruction, sleep, or dinner — 
the law a hundred years ago was still a jealous mistress, 
and demanded a pretty exclusive attention. Murray, we 
are told, might have been an Ovid, but he preferred to be 
lord chief justice, and to wear ermine instead of bays. 
Perhaps Mr Warrington might have risen to a peerage and 
the wool-sack, had he studied very long and assiduously, — 
had he been a dexterous courtier, and a favorite of attor- 
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neys . had he been other than he was, in a word. He be- 
haved to Themis with a very decent respect and attention ; 
but he loved letters more than law always ; and the black 
letter of Chaucer was infinitely more agreealDle to him than 
the gothic pages of Hale and Coke. 

Letters were loved indeed m those quaint times, and 
authors were actually authorities Gentlemen appealed to 
Virgil or Lucan in the courts or the House of Commons. 
AVhat said Statius, Juvenal — let alone Tully or Tacitus — 
on such and such a point ? Their reign is over now, the 
good old heathens : the worship of Jupiter and Juno is not 
more out of mode than the cultivation of pagan poetry or 
ethics. The age of economists and calculators has succeeded, 
and Tooke’s Pantheon is deserted and ridiculous. How and 
then, perhaps, a Stanley kills a kid, a Gladstone hangs up a 
wreath, a Lytton burns incense, in honor of the Olympians 
But what do they care at Lambeth, Birmingham, the Tower 
Hamlets, for the ancient rites, divinities, worship ? Who 
the plague are the Muses, and what is the use of all that 
Greek and Latin rubbish? What is Helicon, and who 
cares ? VTio was Thalia, pray, and what is the length of 
her i ^ Is Melpomene's name in three syllables or four ? 
And do you know from whose design I stole that figure of 
Tragedy which adorns the initial G of this chapter ? 

How, it has been said how Mr. Geoige in his youth, and 
in the long leisure which he enjoyed at home, and during 
his imprisonment in the French fort on the banks of Mo- 
nongahela, had whiled away his idleness by paying court to 
Melpomene ; and the result of their union was a tragedy, 
which has been omitted in ^^BelPs Theatre,” though I dare 
say it is no worse than some of the pieces printed there. 
Most young men pay their respects to the Tragic Muse first, 
as they fall in love with women who are a great deal older 
than themselves. Let the candid reader own, if ever he had 
a literary turn, that his ambition was of the very highest, 
and that however in his riper age he might come down in 
his pretensions, and think that to translate an ode of 
Horace, or to turn a song of Waller or Prior into decent 
alcaics or sapphics, was about the utmost of his capability, 
tragedy and epic only did his green unknowing youth en- 
gage, and no prize but the highest was fit for him. 

George Warrington, then, on coming to London, attended 
the theatrical performances at both houses, frequented the 
theatrical coffee-houses, and heard the opinions of the critics, 
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and miglit be seen at tbe Bedford ” between the plays, or 
supping at the Cecil ” along with the wits and actors when 
the performances weie over. Here he gradually became 
acquainted with the players and such of the writers and 
poets as were known to the public. The tough old 
Macklin, the frolicsome Foote, the vivacious Hippisley, the 
sprightly Mr Garrick himself, might occasionally be seen at 
these houses of entertainment ; and our gentleman, by his 
wit and modesty, as well, perhaps, as for the high character 
for wealth which he possessed, came to be very much liked 
in the coffee-house circles, and found that the actors would 
drink a bowl of punch with him, and the critics sup at his 
expense with great affability. To be on terms of intimacy 
with an author or an actor has been an object of delight to 
many a young man; actually to hob and nob with Bobadil or 
Henry the Fifth or Alexander the Great, to accept a pinch out 
of Aristarchus’s own box, to put Juliet into her coach, or hand 
Monimia to her chair, are privileges which would delight 
most young men of a poetic turn ; and no wonder George War- 
rington loved the theatre. Then he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that his mother only half approved of plays and 
play-houses, and of feasting on fruit forbbiden at home. He 
gave more than one elegant entertainment to the players, 
and it was even said that one or two distinguished geniuses 
had condescended to borrow money of him. 

And as he polished and added new beauties to his master- 
piece, we may be sure that he took advice of certain friends 
of his, and that they gave him applause and counsel. Mr. 
Spencer, his new acquaintance of the Temple, gave a break- 
fast at his chambers in Fig Tree Court, when Mr. War- 
rington read part of his play, and the gentlemen present 
pronounced that it had uncommon merit. Even the learned 
Mr. Johnson, who was invited, was good enough to say that 
the piece showed talent. It warred against the imities, to 
be sure ; but these had been violated by other authors, and 
Mr. Warrington might sacrifice them as well as another. 
There was in Mr. W.’s tragedy a something which reminded 
him both of “ Coriolanus ” and “ Othello ” “ And two very 
good things, too, sir!” the author pleaded. ^^Well, well, 
there was no doubt on that point ; and ’tis certain your 
catastrophe is terrible, just, and being m part true, is not 
the less awful,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

Now the plot of Mr. Warrington’s tragedy was quite full 
indeed of battle and murder, A favorite book of his 
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grandfather had been the life of old George Frundsberg of 
Mindelheim, a colonel of foot-folk in the Imperial service 
at Pavia fight, and during the wars of the Constable Bour- 
bon : and one of Frundsberg^s military companions was a 
certain Carpzow, or Carpezan, whom our friend selected as 
his tragedy hero. 

His first act, as it at present stands in Sir George 'W'ar- 
rington^s manusciipt, is supposed to take place before a 
convent on the Ehine, which the Lutherans, under Carpe- 
zan, are besieging. A godless gang these Lutherans are. 
They have pulled the beards of Eoman friars, and torn the 
veils of hundreds of religious women. A score of these are 
trembling within the walls of the convent yonder, of which 
the garrison, unless the expected succors arrive before mid- 
day, has promised to surrender. Meanwhile there is armis- 
tice, and the sentries within look on with hungry eyes, as 
the soldiers and camp people gamble on the grass before 
the gate. Twelve o’clock, ding, ding, dong ! it sounds upon 
the convent bell Ko succors have arrived. Open gates, 
warder! and give admission to the famous Protestant 
hero, the texror of Turks on the Danube, and Papists in the 
Lombard plains — Colonel Gaiyezaii I See, here he comes, 
clad in complete steel, his hammer of battle over his 
shoulder, with which he has battered so many infidel 
sconces, his flags displayed, his trumpets blowing. ^^No 
rudeness, my men,” says Carpezan, the wine is yours, and 
the convent larder and cellar are good, the church plate 
shall be melted : any of the garrison who choose to take 
service with Gaspar Carpezan are welcome, and shall have 
good pay. No insult to the religious ladies ! I have prom- 
ised them a safe conduct, and he who lays a finger on them 
hangs ! Mind that, provost marshal ! ” The provost mar- 
shal, a huge fellow in a red doublet, nods his head. 

We shall see more of that provost marshal, or execu- 
tioner,” Mr. Spencer explams to his guests. 

A very agreeable acquaintance, I am sure, — shall be 
delighted to meet the gentleman again ^ ” says Mr. Johnson, 
wagging his head over his tea. This scene of the mer- 
cenaries, the camp-followers, and their wild sports, is novel 
and stirring, Mr. Warrington, and I make you my compli- 
ments on it. The colonel has gone into the convent, I 
think ? Now let us hear what he is going to do there.” 

The abbess, and one or two of her oldest ladies, make 
their appearance before the conqueror. Conqueror as he is, 
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they beard Mm in their sacred halls. They have heard of 
his violent behavior m conventual establishments before. 
That hammer, which he always carries in action, has 
smashed many sacred images in religions houses. Pounds 
and pounds of convent plate is he known to have melted, 
the sacrilegious plunderer I iTo wonder the Abbess-Princess 
of Saint Mary's, a lady of violent prejudices, free language, 
and noble birth, has a^ dislike to the low-born heretic who 
lords it in her convent, and tells Carpezan a bit of her 
mind, as the phrase is This scene, in which the lady gets 
somewhat better of the colonel, was liked not a little by 
Mr. Warrington's audience at the Temple. Terrible as he 
might be in war, Carpezan was shaken at first by the 
abbess’s brisk opening charge of words ; and, conqueror as 
lie was, seemed at first to be conquered by his actual pris- 
oner. But such an old soldier was not to be beaten ulti- 
mately by any woman. ^^Pray, madam,” says he, “how 
many ladies are there in your convent, for whom my people 
shall provide conveyance ? ” The abbess, with a look of 
much trouble and anger, says that, “besides herself, the 
noble sisters of Saint Mary's House are twenty — twenty- 
three.” She was going to say twenty-four, and now says 
twenty-three “ Ha ! why this hesitation ?” asks Captain 
IJlric, one of Carpezan's gayest of&cers. 

The dark chief pulls a letter from his pocket. “ I re- 
quire from you, madam,” he says sternly to the lady ab- 
bess, “ the body of the noble lady Sybilla of Hoya. Her 
brother was my favorite captain, slain by my side, in the 
Milanese. By his death, she becomes heiress of Ms lands. 
'Tis said a greedy uncle brought her hither ; and fast im- 
mured the lady against her wUl. The damsel shall herself 
pronounce her fate — to stay a cloistered sister of Saint 
Mary's, or to return to home and liberty, as Lady Sybil, 
Baroness of—” Ha! The abbess was greatly disturbed 
by this question. She says, haughtily : There is no Lady 
Sybil in tMs house : of which every inmate is under your 
protection, and sworn to go free. The Sister Agnes was a 
nun professed, and what was her land and wealth revert to 
this Order.” 

“Grive me straightway the body of the Lady Sybil of 
Hoya ! ” roars Carpezan, in great wrath. If not, I make a 
signal to my reiters, and give you and your convent up to 
war.” 

“Faith, if I lead the storm and have my right, 'tis not 
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my lady abbess that Idl choose/’ says Captam Ulric, “ but 
rather some plump, smiling, red-lipped maid like ” 

Here, as he, the sly fellow, is looking under the veils ot the 
two attendant nuns, the stern abbess cries, Silence, fel- 
low, with thy ribald talk 1 The lady, warrior, whom you 
ask of me is passed away from sin, temptation, vanity, and 
three days since our Sister Agnes — cl led ^ 

At this announcement Oai-pezan is immensely agitated. 
The abbess calls upon the chaplain to confirm her state- 
ment. Ghastly and pale, the old man has to own that three 
days since the wretched Sister Agnes was buried. 

This is too much ! In the pocket of his coat of niail 
Garpezan has a letter from Sister Agnes ^ herself, in which 
she announces that she is going to be buried indeed, but in 
an oubliette of the convent, where she may either be kept on 
water and bread, or die starved outright. He seizes the un- 
flinching abbess by the arm, whilst Captain Ulric lays hold 
of the chaplain by the throat. The colonel blows a blast 
upon his horn , in rush his furious lanzknechts from with- 
out. Crash, bang ! They knock the convent walls about. 
And in the midst of flames, screams, and slaughter, who is 
presently brought in by Carpezan himself, and fainting on 
his shoulder, but Sybilla herself ? ^ A little sister nun (that 
gay one with the red lips) had pointed out to the colonel 
and Ulric the way to Sister Agnes’s dungeon, and, indeed, 
had been the means of making her situation known to the 
Lutheran chief. 

The convent is suppressed with a vengeance,” says Mr. 
Warrington. We end our first act with the burning of the 
place, the roars of triumph of the soldiery, and the outcries 
of the nuns They had best go change their dresses imme- 
diately, for they will have to be court ladies in the next act 
— as you will see.” Here the gentlemen talked the matter 
over. If the piece were to be done at Drury Lane,” Mrs. 
Pritchard would hardly like to be lady abbess, as she doth 
but appear in the first act. Miss Pritchard might make a 
pretty Sybilla, and Miss Gates the attendant nun. * Mr. 
Garrick was scarce tall enough for Carpezan — though, 
when he is excited, nobody ever thinks of him but as big as 
a grenadier. Mr. Johnson owns Woodward will be a good 
Ulric, as he plays the Mercutio parts very gayly ; and so, by 
one and t’other, the audience . fancies the play already on 
the boards, and casts the characters. 

In act the second, Carpezan has married Sybilla, He has 
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enriched himself in the wars, has been ennobled by the em- 
peror, and lives at his castle on the Danube, in state and 
splendor. 

But, truth to say, though married, rich, and ennobled, the 
Lord Carpezan was not happy. It may be that in his wild 
life, as condottiere on both sides, he had committed crimes 
which agitated his mind with remoise. It may be that his 
rough soldier-manners consorted ill with his imperious high- 
born bride. She led him such a life — I am narrating as it 
were the Warrington manuscript, which is too long to print 
in entire — taunting him with his low buth, his vulgar com- 
panions, whom the old soldier loved to see about him, and 
so forth — that there were times when he rather wished 
that he had never rescued this lovely, quarrelsome, wayward 
vixen from the oubliette out of which he fished her. After 
the bustle of the first act this is a quiet one, and ^lassed 
chiefly in quarrelling between the Baron and Baroness Car- 
pezan, until horns blow, and it is announced that the young 
King of Bohemia and Hungary is coming hunting that way. 

Act III. IS passed at Prague, whither his majesty has in- 
vited Lord Carpezan and his wife, with noble offers of pre- 
ferment to the baron. From baron he shall be promoted to 
be count, from colonel he shall be general-in-chief. His 
wife is the most brilliant and fascinating of all the ladies of 
the court — and as for Carpzoff — 

^^Oh, stay — I have it — I know your story, sir, now,” 
say Mr. Johnson. “^Lis in ^Meteranus,’ in the ^Theatrum 
Universum.^ I read it in Oxford as a boy — Carpezanus or 
Carpzoff — ” 

‘^That is the fourth act,” says Mr. Warrington. In the 
fourth act the young king's attentions towards Sybilla grow 
more and more marked ; but her husband, battling against 
his jealousy, long refuses to yield to it, until his wife's 
criminality is put beyond a doubt — and here he read the 
act, which closes with the terrible tragedy which actually 
happened. Being convinced of his wife's guilt, Carpezan 
caused the executioner who followed his regiment to slay 
her in her own palace. And the curtain of the act falls 
just after the dreadful deed is done, in a side-chamber illu- 
minated by the moon shining through a great oriel window, 
under which the king comes with his lute, and plays the 
song which was to be the signal between him and his guilty 
victim. 

This song (writ in the ancient style, and repeated in the 
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piece, being sung in tbe third act previously at a great fes- 
tival given by the king and queen) was pronounced by Mr. 
Johnson to be a happy imitation of Mr. Waller^s manner, 
and its gay repetition at the moment of guilt, murder, and 
horror, very much deepened the tragic gloom of the scene 

‘^But whatever came aftervrards ? he asked. remem- 
ber in the ^ Theatriim,’ Carpezan is said to have been taken 
into favor again by Count Mansfield, and doubtless to have 
murdered other folks on the reformed side.^^ 

Here our poet has departed from historic truth. In the 
fifth act of “ Carpezan ” King Louis of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia (sufficiently terror-stricken, no doubt, by the sanguinary 
termination of his intrigue) has received word that the Em- 
peror Solyman is invading his Hungarian dominions. Enter 
tvro noblemen who relate how, in the council which the 
king held upon the news, the injured Carpezan rushed in- 
furiated into the royal presence, broke his sword, and flung 
it at the king’s feet — along with a glove which he dared 
him to wear, and which he swore he w^ould one day claim. 
After that wild challenge the rebel fled from Prague, and 
had not since been heard of, but it was reported that he 
had joined the Turkish invader, assumed the turban, and 
was now in the camp of the sultan, whose white tents 
glance across the river yonder, and against whom the king 
was now on his march. Then the king comes to his tent 
with his generals, prepares his older of battle, and dismisses 
them to their posts, keeping by his side an aged and faith- 
ful knight, his master of the hoise, to whom he expresses 
his repentance for his past crimes, his esteem for his good 
and injured queen, and his determination to meet the day’s 
battle like a man. 

What is this field called ? 

Mohacz, my liege ! ” says the old warrior, adding the 
remark that ^^Ere set of sun, Mohacz will see a battle 
bravely won.” 

Trumpets and alarms now sound ; they are the cymbals 
and barbaric music of the janissaries ; we are in the Turk- 
ish camp, and yonder, surrounded by turbaned chiefs, 
walks the Sultan Solyman’s friend, the conqueror of 
Ehodes, the redoubted grand vizier. 

Who is that warrior in an Eastern habit, but with a 
glove in his cap? ’Tis Carpezan. Even Solyman knew 
his courage and ferocity as a soldier. He knows the ord- 
nance of the Hungarian host j in what arms King Louis is 
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weakest : tow his cavalry, of which the shock is treiiien- 
dous, should be received, and inveigled into yonder morass, 
where certain death may await them — he prays for a 
command in the front, and as near as possible to the place 
where the traitor King Louis will engage. ^^’Tis well,’’ 
says the grim vizier, “our invincible emperor surveys the 
battle from yonder tower. At the end of the day he will 
know how to reward your valor.” The signal-guns fire — 
the trumpets blow — the Turkish captains retire, vowing 
death to the infidel, and eternal fidelity to the sultan. 

And now the battle begins in earnest, and with those 
various incidents which the lover of the theatre knoweth 
Chiistian knights and Turkish warriors clash and skirmish 
over the stage. Continued alarms ai‘e sounded. Troops 
on both sides advance and retreat. Carpezan, with his 
glove in his cap, and his dreadful hammer smashing all be- 
fore him, rages about the field, calling for King Louis. 
The renegade is about to slay a warrior who faces him, but 
recognizing young Ulric, his ex-captain, he drops the up- 
lifted hammer, and bids him fly, and think of Carpezan. 
He is softened at seeing his young friend, and thinking of 
former times when they fought and conquered together in 
the Cause of Protestantism. IJlnc bids him to return, but 
of course that is now out of the question. They fight, 
Ulnc will have it, and down he goes under the hammer. 
The renegade melts in sight of his wounded comrade, when 
who appears but King Louis, his plumes torn, his sword 
hacked, his shield dented with a thousand blows which he 
has received and delivered during the day’s battle. Ha! 
who IS this ? The guilty monarch would turn away (per- 
haps Macbeth may have done so before), but Carpezan is 
on him. All his softness is gone. He rages like a fury. 
“ An equal fight ! ” he roars. “ A traitor against a traitor ! 
Stand, King Louis ! False king, false knight, false friend 
— by this glove in my helmet I challenge you!” And he 
tears the guilty token out of his cap, and flings it at the 
king. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls under the 
terrible arm of the man whom he has injured. He dies, 
uttering a few incoherent words of repentance, and Carpe- 
zan, leaning upon his murderous mace, utters a heart-broken 
soliloquy over the royal corpse. The Turkish warriors 
have gathered meanwhile : the dreadful day is their own. 
Yonder stands the dark vizier, surrounded by his janissa- 
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nes, whose bows and swords are tired of drinking death. 
He surveys the renegade standing over the corpse of the 
king. 

“ Christian renegade 1 lie says, Allah has given us a 
great victory. The arms of the sublime emperor are 
everywhere triumphant. The Christian king is slain by 
you.” 

Peace to his soul ! He died like a good knight/* gasps 
Ulrie, himself dying on the field. 

‘^In this day’s battle/’ the grim vizier continues, “no 
man hath comported himself more bravely than you. You 
are made Bassa of Transylvania! Advance bowmen — 
Pire ’ ” 

An arrow quivers in the breast of Carpezan. 

“Bassa of Transylvania, you were a traitor to your 
king, who lies murdered by your hand ! ” continues grim 
vizier. “You contributed more than any soldier to this 
day’s great victory. ’Tis thus my sublime emperor meetly 
rewards you. Sound trumpets! We march for Vienna 
to-night ! ” 

And the curtain drops as Carpezan, crawling towards his 
dying comrade, kisses his hands, and gasps — 

“ Forgive me, Ulric ! ” 

When Mr. Warrington has finished his tragedy, he turns 
round to Mr. Johnson, modestly, and asks, — 

“ What say you, sir ? Is there any chance for me ? ” 

But the opinion of this most eminent critic is scarce to 
be given, for Mr. Johnson had been asleep for some time, 
and frankly owned that he had lost the latter part of the 
play. 

The little auditory begins to hum and stir as the noise of 
the speaker ceased. George may have been very nervous 
when he first commenced to read; but everybody allows 
that he read the last two acts uncommonly well, and makes 
him a compliment upon his matter and manner. Perhaps 
everybody is in good humor because the piece has come to 
an end. Mr. Spencer’s servant hands about refreshing 
drinks. The Templars speak out their various opinions 
whilst they sip the negus. They are a choice band of 
critics, familiar with the pit of the theatre, and they treat 
Mr. Warrington’s play with the gravity which such a sub- 
ject demands. 

Mr. Fountain suggests that the vizier should not say 
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“Fire 1 ” when he bids the archers kill Carpezan, — as you 
certainly don’t fire with a bow and arrows. A note is 
taken of the objection. 

Mr. Figtree, who is of a sentimental turn, regrets that 
TJlric could not be saved, and married to the comic heroine. 

“ hTay, sir, there was an utter annihilation of the Hunga- 
rian army at Mohacz,” says Mr. Johnson, “and Ulric must 
take his knock on the head with the rest. He could only 
be saved by flight, and you wouldn’t have a hero run away ! 
Pronounce sentence of death against Captain Ulric, but kill 
him with honors of war.” 

Messrs. Essex and Tan field wonder to one another who 
is this queer-looking put whom Spencer has invited, and 
who contradicts everybody; and they suggest a boat up 
the river and a little fresh air, after the fatigues of the 
tragedy. 

The general opinion is decidedly favorable to Mr. War- 
rin^on’s performance; and Mr. Johnson’s opinion, on 
which he sets a special value, is the most favorable of all. 
Perhaps Mr. Johnson is not sorry to compliment a young 
gentleman of fashion and figure like Mr. W. “ Up to the 
death of the heroine,” he says, “ I am frankly with you, 
sir. And I may speak as a playwright who have killed my 
own heroine, and had my share of the plausus in theatro. 
To hear your own lines nobly delivered to an applauding 
house is indeed a noble excitement. I like to see a young 
man of good name and lineage who condescends to think 
that the Tragic Muse is not below his advances. It was to 
a sordid roof that I invited her, and I asked her to rescue 
me from poverty and squalor. Happy you, sir, who can 
meet her upon equal terms, and can afford to marry her 
without a portion ! ” 

“ I doubt whether the greatest genius is not debased who 
has to make a bargain with Poetry,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

“ Hay, sir,” Mr. Johnson answered, “ I doubt if many a 
a great genius would work at all without bribes and neces- 
sities ; and so a man had better marry a poor Muse for 
good and all, for better or worse, than dally with a rich 
one. I make you my compliment of your play, Mr. War- 
rington, and if you want an introduction to the stage, shall 
be very happy if I can induce my friend Mr Garrick to 
present you.” 

“ Mr. Garrick shall be his sponsor,” cried the florid Mr. 
Figtree. “Melpomene shall be his godmother, and he 
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shall have the witches’ caldron in ^ Macbeth ’ for a chris- 
tening font.” 

“Sir, I neither said font nor godmother,” remarks the 
man of letters. “ I would have no play contrary to morals 
or religion : nor, as I conceive, is Mr. Warrington’s piece 
otherwise than friendly to them. Vice is chastised, as it 
should be, even in kings, though perhaps we judge of their 
temptations too lightly. Revenge is punished — as not to 
be lightlv exercised by our limited notion of justice. It 
may have been Carpezan’s wife who perverted the king, 
and not the king who led the woman astray. At any rate, 
Louis is rightly humiliated for his crime, and the renegade 
most justly executed for his. I wish you a good afternoon, 
gentlemen!” And with these remarks, the great author 
took his leave of the company. 

Towards the close of the reading. General Lambert had 
made his appearance at Mr. Spencer’s chambers, and had 
listened to the latter part of the tragedy. The perform- 
ance over, he and George took their way to the latter’s 
lodgings in the first place, and subsequently to the general’s 
own house, where the young author was expected, in order 
to recount the reception which his play had met from his 
Temple critics. 

At Mr. Warrington’s apartments in Southampton Row 
they found a letter awaiting George, which the latter 
placed m his pocket unread, so that he might proceed imme- 
diately with his companion to Soho. We may be sure the 
ladies there were eager to know about the Carpezan’s fate in 
the morning’s small rehearsal. Hetty said George was so 
shy that perhaps it would be better for all parties if some 
other person had read the play. Theo, on the contrary, 
cried out : 

“ Read it, indeed ! Who can read a poem better than the 
author, who feels it in his heart ? And George had his 
whole heart in the piece ! ” 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that somebody else’s 
whole heart was in the piece, too, but did not utter this 
opinion to Miss Theo. 

“ I think Harry would look very well in your fi.gure of a 
prince,” says the general. “That scene where he takes 
leave of his wife before departing for the wars reminds me 
of your brother’s manner not a little.” 

“ Oh, papa ! surely Mr. Warrington himself would act the 
prince’s part best 1 ” cries Miss Theo. 
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And be deservedly slain in battle at the end ? asks the 
father of the house. 

I did not say that ; only that IVIr. George would make a 
very good prince, papa ! ” cries Miss Theo. 

‘^In which case he would find a suitable princess, I 
have no doubt. WTiat news of your brother Harry ? 

George, who has been thinking about theatrical tri- 
umphs ; about monumentiim cere perenniiis y about lilacs ; 
about love whispered and tenderly accepted, remembers 
that he has a letter from Harry in his pocket, and gayly 
produces it. 

^^Let us hear what Mr. Truant says for himself. Aunt 
Lambert ! ” cries George breaking the seal. 

Why is he so disturbed, as he reads the contents of his 
letter? Why do the women look at him with alarmed 
eyes ? And why, above all, is Hetty so pale ? 

“ Here is the letter,’’ says George, and begins to read it : 

'*Ryde, JitneZ, 1758. 

I DID not tell my dearest George what I hoped and intended, when 
I left home on Wednesday. ’Twas to see Mr. Webb at Poitsmouth or 
the Isle of Wight, wherever his Regt was, and if need was to go down on 
my knees to liim to take me as volunteer with him on the Expedition. 
I took boat from Portsmouth, where I learned that he was with our 
regiment incampt at the village of Ryde. Was received by him most 
kindly, and my petition granted out of hand. That is why I say our 
regiment. We are eight gentlemen volunteers with Mr. Webb, all 
men of birth and good foi tunes except poor me, who don’t deserve 
one. We are to mess with the officers; we take the light of the coll- 
umn, and hare always the right to be in front, and in an hour we em- 
bark on board his Majesty’s Ship the ‘Rochester’ of 60 guns, while 
our Commodore’s, Mr. Howe’s, is the ‘Essex,’ 70 His squadron is 
about 20 ships, and I should think 100 transports at least. Though 
'tis a secret expedition, we make no doubt, France is our destination — 
where I hope to see my friend the Monsieurs once more, and win my 
colours h la poinct de mon epee, as we used to say in Canada. Per- 
haps my service as interpretei may be useful ; I speaking the lan- 
guage not so well as some one I know, but better than most here. 

“I scarce venture to write to our mother to tell her of this step 
Will you, who have a coxing tongue will wheadle any one, write to 
her as soon as you have finisht the famous tradgedy ? Will you give 
my aifectionate respects to dear General Lambert and ladies ; and if 
any accident should happen, I know you will take care of poor 
Gumbo as belonging to my dearest best George’s most affectionate 
bi other, 

“Henry E. WARRiNaxoN. 

“ P. S. — Love to all at home when you write, including Dempster, 
Mountain, and Fanny M. and all the people, and duty to my honored 
mother, wishing I had pleased her bottoi . And if I said anything un- 
VOL. IT. — 11 
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kind to dear Miss Hester Lambert, I know she will foigive me, and 
pray God to bless all. — HE. \V. 

‘‘To G. Esmond Warrington, Esq., 

“ At Mr. Sci ace's house in Southampton Eow, 

“Opposite Bedford House Gardens, London.” 

He has not read the last words with a very steady voice. 
Mr. Lambert sits silent, though not a little moved. Theo 
and her mother look at one another; but Hetty remains 
with a cold face and a stricken heart. She thinks, He is 
gone to danger, perhaps to death, and it was I sent him ! 



CHAPTEE XVI. 


m WHICH HARRY LIVES TO FIGHT ANOTHER BAY. 


ilE trusty Gumbo could 
not console himself for the 
departure of his beloved 
master • at least, to ]udge 
from his tears and howls 
on first hearing the news 
of Mr Harry’s enlist- 
ment, you would have 
thought the negro’s heart 
must break at the separa- 
tion, Xo wonder he went 
for sympathy to the maid- 
servants at Mr. Lambert’s 
lodgings. Wherever that 
dusky youth was, he 
sought comfort in the so- 
ciety of females Their 
fair and tendeiv bosoms 
knew how to feel pity for the poor African, and the dark- 
ness of Gumbo’s complexion was no more repulsive to 
them than Othello’s to Hesdemona. I believe Europe has 
never been so squeamish in regard to Africa, as a certain 
other respected quarter, Xay, some Africans — witness 
the Chevalier de St. Georges, for instance — have been 
notorious favorites with the fair sex. 

So, in his humbler walk, was Mr. Gumbo. The Lambert 
servants wept freely in his company: the maids kindly 
considered him not only as Mr. Harry’s man, but their 
brother. Hetty could not help laughing when she found 
Gumbo roaring because his master had gone a volumteer, as 
he called it, and had not taken him. He was ready to save 
Master Harry’s life any day, and would have done it, and 
had himself cut in twenty tousand hundred pieces for 
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Master Harry, that he would! Meanwhile, Xature must 
be supported, and he condescended to fortify her by large 
supplies of beer and cold meat in the kitchen That he 
was greedy, idle, and told lies, is certain, but yet Hetty 
gave him half-a-croivn, and was especially kind to him. 
Her tongue, that was wont to wag so pertly, was so gentle 
now, that you might fancy it had never made a joke. She 
moved about the house mum and meek. She was humble 
to mamma; thankful to John and Betty when they waited 
at dinner ; patient to Polly when the latter pulled her hair 
m combing it; long-suffering when Charley'- from school 
trod on her toes, or deranged her work-box ; silent in papa^s 
company, — oh, such a transmogrified little Hetty! If 
papa had ordered her to roast the leg of mutton, or ^valk 
to church arm-in-arm with Gumbo, she would have made a 
courtesy, and said, Yes, if you please, dear papa ! ” Leg 
of mutton! What sort of meal were some 'poor volunteers 
having, with the cannon-balls flying about their heads ? 
Church ? When it comes to the prayer in time of war, oh, 
how her knees smite together as she kneels, and hides her 
head in the pew! She holds down her head when the 
parson reads out, ^^Thou shalt do no murder/^ from the 
communion-rail, and fancies he must be lookmg at her. 
How she thinks of all travellers by land or by water! 
How she sickens as she runs to the paper to read if there 
is news of the Expedition I How she watches papa when 
he comes home from his Ordnance Office, and looks in his 
face to see if there is good news or bad ! Is he well ? Is 
he made^a general yet ^ Is he wounded and made a pris- 
oner ? ah me ! or, perhaps, are both his legs taken off by 
one shot, like that pensioner they saw in Chelsea Garden 
Pother day ? She would go on wooden legs all her life, if 
his can but bring him safe home ; at least, she ought never to 
get up off her knees imtil he is returned. ‘^Haven^t you 
heard of people, Theo,” says she, whose hair has grown 
gray in a single night ? I shouldn’t wonder if mine did, — 
shouldn’t wonder in the least.” And she looks in the glass 
to ascertain that phenomenon, 

Hetty dear, you used not to be so nervous when papa 
was away in Minorca,” remarks Theo. 

^^‘Ah, Theo! one may very well see that George is not 
with the army, but safe at home,” rejoins Hetty; whereat 
the elder sister blushes, and looks very pensive. Aufaifj 
if Mr. George had been in the army, that, you see, would 
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have been another pair of hoots. Meanwhile^ we don’t 
intend to harrow anybody’s kind feelings any longer^ but 
may as well state that Harry is, for the present, as safe as 
any officer of the Life Guards at Regent’s Park Barracks. 



The first expedition in which our gallant volunteer was 
engaged may be called successful, but certainly was not 
glorious The British Lion, or any other lion, cannot 
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always have a worthy enemy to combat, or a battle royal 
to deliver. Suppose he goes forth in quest of a tiger who 
won’t come, and lays his paws on a goose, and gobbles him 
up ? Lions, we know, must live like any other animals. 
But suppose, advancing into the ^ forest in search of the 
tiger aforesaid, and bellowing his challenge of war, he 
espies not one but six tigers coming towards him ? This 
manifestly is not his game at all. He puts his tail between 
his royal legs, and retreats into his own snug den as quickly 
as he may. Were he to attempt to go and fight six tigers, 
you might write that Lion down an Ass ^ 

hTow Harry Warrington’s first feat of war was in this 
wise. He and about 13,000 other fighting men embarked in 
various ships and transports on the 1st of June, from the 
Isle of Wight, and at daybreak on the 5th the fleet stood 
in to the Bay of Cancale in Brittany. Bor a while he and 
the gentlemen volunteers had the pleasure of examining 
the Trench coast from their ships, whilst the commander- 
in-chief and the commodore reconnoitred the bay in a cutter. 
Cattle were seen, and some dragoons, who trotted off into 
the distance ; and a little fort with a couple of guns had 
the audacity to fire at his Grace of Marlborough and the 
commodore in the cutter. By two o’clock the whole Brit- 
ish fleet was at anchor, and signal was made for all the 
grenadier companies of eleven regiments to embark on 
board flat-bottomed boats and assemble round the commo- 
dore’s ship, the “ Essex ” Meanwhile Mr. Howe, hoisting 
his broad pennant on board the " Success ” frigate, went in 
as near as possible to shore, followed by the other frigates, 
to protect the landing of the troops ; and, now, with Lord 
George Sackville and General Bury in command, the 
gentlemen volunteers, the grenadier companies, and three 
battalions of Guards pulled to shore. 

The gentlemen volunteers could not do any heroic deed 
upon this occasion, because the French, who should have 
stayed to fight them, ran away, and the frigates having 
silenced the fire of the little fort which had disturbed the 
reconnoissance of the commander-in-chief, the army pres- 
ently assaulted it, taking the whole garrison prisoner, and 
shooting him in the leg. Indeed he was but one old gentle- 
man, who gallantly had fired his two guns, and who told 
his conquerors, “If every Frenchman had acted like me, 
you would not have landed at Cancale at all ” 

The advanced detachment of invaders took possession of 
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the 'Village of Caneale, where they lay upon their arms all 
night : and our volunteer was joked by his comrades about 
his eagerness to go out upon the war-path, and bring in 
two or three scalps of Frenchmen. !N^one such, however, 
fell under his tomahawk; the only person slain on the 
whole day being a French gentleman, who was riding with 
his servant, and was surjnised by volunteer Lord Downe, 
marching in the front with a company of Kingsley’s. My 
Lord Downe offered the gentleman quarter, which he fool- 
ishly refused, whereupon he, his servant, and the two 
horses, were straightway shot 

Next day the whole force was landed, and advanced from 
Caneale to St. Malo. All the villages were emptied through 
which the troops passed, and the roads were so narrow in 
many places that the men had to march single file, and 
might have been shot down from behind the tall leafy 
hedges had there been any enemy to disturb them. 

At nightfall the army arrived before St Malo, and were 
saluted by a fire of artillery from that town, which did 
little damage in the daikness. Under cover of this, the 
British set fire to the ships, wooden buildings, pitch and 
tar magazines in the harbor, and made a prodigious confla- 
gration that lasted the whole night. 

This feat was achieved without any attempt on the part 
of the French to molest the British foice . but, as it was 
confidently asserted that there was a considerable French 
force in the town of St. Malo, though they wouldn’t come 
out, his G-race the Duke of Marlborough and my Lord 
George Sackville determined not to disturb the garrison, 
marched back to Caneale again, and — and so got on board 
their ships. 

If this were not a veracious history, don’t you see that it 
would have been easy to send our Virginian on a more 
glorious campaign ? Exactly four weeks after his depar- 
ture from England, Mr. Wairington found himself at Ports- 
mouth again, and addressed a letter to his brother George, 
with which the latter ran off to Dean Street so soon as ever 
he received it. 

“ Glorious news, ladies ! ” cries he, finding the Lambert 
family all at breakfast '^Our champion has come back. 
He has undergone all sorts of dangers, but has survived 
them all. He has seen dragons — upon my word, he says 
so.” 

“Dragons ! What do you mean, Mr Warrington?” 
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But not killed any — he says so, as you shall hear. He 
writes . — 

Deaeest Bkotueb, — I think yon n iH be glad to hear that I am 
returned, ^\ithout any commission as yet, without any w'ounds or 
glory; but, at any late, ali'ce and Jiartt/, On board our ship, we were 
almost as crowded as poor Mr. Holwell and liis friends in their Black 
Hole at Caliciitta We had rough weathei, and some of the gentle- 
men volunteers, 'vvho prefer smooth water, giumbled not a little. My 
gentlemen's stomachs aie dainty; and after Braimd’s cookery and 
White’s kick-shaws they don’t like plain sailoi’s rityn and hhket. But 
I, who have been at sea before, took my rations and can of flip very 
contentedly: being detei mined to put a good face on eveiything 
before oiu fine English macaronts. and show that a Yiiginia gentle- 
man is as good as the best of ’em I Tiish, for the honor of old Vir- 
ginia, that X had moie to biag about. But all I can say in truth is, 
that we liave been to France and come back again. Why, I don’t 
think even your t) agick pen could make anything of such a campaign 
as ours has been We landed on the C at Cancalle Bay, we saw a few 
dragons on a hill . . ’ 

There i Did I not tell you there were dragons ? ” asks 
George, laughing 

Mercy ^ Wdiat can he mean by dragons ? cries Hetty. 

^•Immense, long-tailed monsters, with steel scales on 
their backs, ^vho vomit fire, and gobble up a virgin a day. 
Haven’t you read about them in < The Seven Champions ’ ? ” 
says papa. Seeing St George’s flag, I suppose they slunk 
off” 

“I have read of ’em,” says the little boy from Chartreux, 
solemnly. ^^They like to eat 'women One 'was going to 
eat Andromeda, you know, papa * and Jason killed another, 
who was guarding the apple-tree ” 

A few dragons on a hill,” George resumes, wdio lode away 
fiom us without engaging We slept under canvass. We marched to 
St. Malo, and burned evei so many privateers there. And w e went on 
board sbipp again, '^vithout ever ciossing swords with an enemy or 
meeting any except a few pool devils whom the troops plundered. 
Better luck next time! This hasn’t been very much wot particular 
(fid ions ; but I have liked it foi my part. I have smelt xmoder, 
besides a deal of losn and pitch Ave burned. I’ve seen the enemy; 
have sleppt under canvass, and been dreadful crowdid and sick at sea, 
I like it. My best compliments to dear Aunt Lambert, and tell Miss 
Hetty I wasn’t very much fritened when I saw the French horse. 

“ Your most affectionate brother, 

“ H. E Warrington.” 

We hope Miss Hetty’s <iualms of conscience were allayed 
by Harry’s announcement that his expedition was over, and 
that he had so far taken no hurt. Far otherwise. Mr, 
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Lambert, in tbe course of his official duties, had occasion to 
visit the troops at Poitsmouth and the Isle of Wight, and 
Greorge Warrington bore him company. They found Harry 
vastly improved in spirits and health from the excitement 
produced by the little campaign, quite eager and pleased to 
learn his new military duties, active, cheerful, and healthy, 
and altogether a dilferent person from the listless moping 
lad who had dawdled in London coftee-houses and Mrs. 
Lambert's drawing-room. The troops were under canvas ; 
the weather was glorious, and G-eorge found his brother 
a ready pupil in a fine brisk open-aii school of war. Not 
a little amused, the elder brother, arm-in-arm with the 
young volunteer, paced the streets of the warlike city, re- 
called his own brief military experiences of two years back, 
and saw here a much greater army than that ill-fated 
one of which he had shared the disasters. The expedition, 
such as we have seen it, was certainly not glorious, and yet 
the troops and the nation were in high spirits with it. We 
were said to have humiliated the proud Gaul. We should 
have vanquished as well as humbled linn had he dared to 
appear. What valor, after all, is like Biitish valor? T 
dare say some such expressions have been heard in later 
times. Not that I would hint that our people brag much 
more than any other or more now than formerly. Have not 
these eyes beheld the battle-grounds of Leipzig, Jena, 
Dresden, Waterloo, Blenheim, liuiiker’s Hill, New Orleans ? 
What heroic nation has not fought, has not conquered, has 
not run away, has not bragged in its turn ? AVell, the 
British nation was much excited by the glorious victory of 
St. Malo. Captured treasures were sent home and exhibited 
in London. The people were so excited, that more laurels 
and more victories were demanded, and the enthusiastic 
army went forth to seek some. 

With this new expedition went a volunteer so distin- 
guished, that we must give him precedence of all other 
amateur soldiers or sailors. This was our sailor prince, 
H.E,.H. Vrince Edward, who was conveyed on board the 

Essex ill the ship’s twelve-oared barge, the standard of 
England flying in the bow of the boat, the admiral with his 
flag and boat following the prince’s, and all the captains 
following in seniority. 

Away sails the fleet, Harry, in high health and spirits, 
waving his hat to his friends as they cheer from the shore. 
He must and will have his commission before long. There 
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can be no difficulty about tliat, George thinks. There is 
plenty of money in his little store to buy his brother’s 
ensigncy, but if he can win it without purchase by gal- 
lantry and good conduct, that were best. The colonel of 
the regiment reports highly of his recruit ; men and officers 
like him It is easy to see that he is a young fellow of 
good promise and spirit. 

Hip, hip, huzzay ^ What famous news is this which 
arrives ten days after the expedition has sailed ? On the 
7th and 8th of August his majesty’s troops have effected 
a landing in the Bay des Marais, two leagues westward of 
Cherbourg, in the face of a large body of the enemy. Awed 
by the appearance of British valor, that large body of the 
enemy has disappeared. Cherbourg has surrendered at dis- 
cretion; and the English colors are hoisted on the three 
outlying forts Seven-and-twenty ships have been burned 
in the harbors, and a prodigious number of fine brass can- 
non taken. As for your common iron guns, we have de- 
stroyed ’em, likewise the basin (about which the Mounseers 
bragged so), and the two piers at the entrance to the 
harbor. 

There is no end of jubilation m London; just as Mr. 
Howe’s guns arrive from Cherbourg, come Mr Wolfe’s col- 
ors captured at Louisbourg The colors are taken from 
Kensington to St Paul’s, escorted by fourscore life-guards 
and fourscore horse-grenadiers with officers in proportion, 
their standards, kettle-drums, and trumpets. At St. Paul’s 
they are received by the Dean and Chapter at the West 
Gn,te, and at that minute, — bang, bong, bung — the Tower 
and Park guns salute them ^ Kext day is the turn of the 
Cherbourg cannon and mortars. These are the guns we 
took. Look at them with their carving and flaunting em- 
blems — their lilies, and crowns, and mottoes ! Here they 
are, the Temeraire, the Malfaisant, the Vainqueur (the 
Yainqueur, indeed! a pretty vainqueer of Britons!), and 
ever so many more. How the people shout as the pieces 
are trailed through the streets in procession ! As for Hetty 
and Mrs Lambert, I believe they are of opinion that 
Harry took every one of the guns himself, dragging them 
out of the batteries, and destroying the artillery-men. He 
has immensely risen in the general estimation in the last 
few days. Madame de Bernstein has asked about him. 
Lady Maria has begged her dear Cousin George to see her, 
and, if possible, give her news of his brother. George, who 
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was quite the head of the family a couple of mouths since, 
finds himself deposed, and of scarce any account, in Miss 
Hetty’s eyes at least. Your wit, and your learning, and your 
tragedies, may be all very well ; but what are these in com- 
parison to victories and brass cannon ? George takes his 
deposition very meekly. They are fifteen thousand Britons. 
Why should they not march and take Paris itself ? Noth- 
ing more probable, think some of the ladies. They embrace ; 
they congratulate each other ; they are in a high state of 
excitement. For once, they long that Sir Miles and Lady 
Warrington were in town, so that they might pay her lady- 
ship a visit, and ask, “What do you say to your nephew 
now, pray ? Has he not taken twenty-one finest brass can- 
non ; fiung a hundred and twenty iron guns into the water, 
seized twenty-seven ships in the harbor, and destroyed the 
basin and the two piers at the entrance ? ” As the whole 
town rejoices and illuminates, so these worthy folks display 
brilliant red hangings in their cheeks, and light up candles 
of joy in their eyes, in honor of their champion and con- 
queror. 

But now, I grieve to say, comes a cloudy day after the 
fair weather. The appetite of our commanders, growing by 
what it fed on, led them to think they had not feasted 
enough on the plunder of St. Malo ; and thither, after stay- 
ing a brief time at Portsmouth, and the Wight, the con- 
querors of Cherbourg returned. They were landed in the 
Bay of St. Lunar, at the distance of a few miles from the 
place, and marched towards it, intending to destroy it this 
time. Meanwhile the harbor of St. Lunar was found in- 
secure, and the fleet moved up to St Gas, keeping up its 
communication with the invading army. 

Now the British Lion found that the town of St. Malo — 
which he had proposed to swallow at a single mouthful — 
was guarded by an army of French, which the Governor of 
Brittany had brought to the succor of his good town, and 
the meditated coup de main being thus impossible, our 
leaders marched for their ships again, which lay duly await- 
ing our warriors in the Bay of St. Cas. 

Hide, blushing glory, hide, St. Cas’s day ! As our troops 
were marching down to their ships they became aware of an 
army following them, which the French governor of the 
province had sent from Brest. Two-thirds of the troops, 
and all the artillery, were already embarked, when the 
Frenchmen came down upon the remainder. Four companies 
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of the First Regiment of Guards and the grenadier com- 
panies of the army, faced about on the beach to await the 
enemy, whilst the remaining troops were carried off in the 
boats. As the French descended from the heights round 
the bay, these guards and grenadiers marched out to attack 
them, leaving an excellent position which they had occupied 
— a great dyke raised on the shore, and behind which they 
might have resisted to advantage. And now, eleven hundred 
men were engaged with six — nay, ten times their number; 
and, after a while, broke and made for the boats with a 
sauve qui pent! Seven hundred out of the eleven were 
killed, drowned, or taken prisoners— the general himself 
was killed— and, ah ! where were the volunteers ? 

A man of peace myself, and little intelligent of the prac- 
tice or the details of war, I own 1 think less of the engaged 
troops than of the people they leave behind. Jack the 
Guardsman and La Tulipe of the Royal Bretagne are face 
to face, and striving to knock each other's brains out. Bon ! 
It is their nature to — like the bears and lions — and we will 
not say heaven, but some power or other has made them so 
to do. But the girl of Tower Hill, who hung on Jack’s 
neck before he departed; and the lass at Quimper, who 
gave the Frenchman his briile-gueide and tobacco-box before 
he departed on the noir trajet? What have you done, poor 
little tender hearts, that you should grieve so ? My busi- 
ness is not with the army, but with the people left behind. 
What a line state Miss Hetty Lambert must be in, when 
she hears of the disaster to the troops and the slaughter of 
the grenadier companies! What giief and doubt are in 
George Warrington’s breast ; what commiseration in Martin 
Lambert’s, as he looks into his little girl’s face and reads 
her piteous story there? Howe, the brave commodore, 
rowing in his barge under the enemy’s fire, has rescued with 
his boats scores and scores of our flying people. More are 
drowned; hundreds are prisoners, or sW on the beach. 
Among these, where is our Virginian ? 
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soldier's return. 

EE AT Powers ^ will the 
vain-glory of men, es- 
pecially of Erenchmen, 
never cease ? Will it 
be believed, that after 
the action of St. Cas — 
a mere affair of cutting 
oft a rear-guard, as you 
are aware — they were 
so unfeeling as to fire 
away I don’t know how 
much powder at the 
Iiivalides at Pans, and 
brag and bluster over 
our misfortune. Is 
there any magnanimity 
in hallooing and huz- 
zaying because five or 
six hundred brave fel- 
lows have been caught 
by ten thousand on a sea-shore, and that fate has overtaken 
them which is said to befall the hindmost ? I had a mind 
to design an authentic jiicture of the rejoicings at London 
upon our glorious success at St. Malo. I fancied the pol- 
ished guns dragged m procession by our gallant tars ; the 
stout horse-grenadiers prancing by ; the mob waving hats, 
roaring cheers, picking pockets, and our friends in a balcony 
in Fleet Street looking on and blessing this scene of British 
triumph. But now that the French Invalides have been so 
vulgar as to imitate the Tower, and set up -their St. Cas 
against our St Malo, I scorn to allude to the stale subject. 
I say Nolo, not Malo : content, for my part, if Harry has 
returned from one expedition and t’other with a whole skin. 
And have I ever said he was so much as bruised ? Have I 
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not, for fear of exciting my fair young reader, said that he 
was as well as ever he had been in his life ? The sea air 
had browned his cheek, and the ball whistling by his side- 
curl had spared it. The ocean had wet his gaiters and other 
garments, without swallowing up his body. He had, it is 
true, shown the lapels of his coat to the enemy ; but for as 
short a time as possible, withdrawing out of their sight as 
quick as might be. And what, pray, are lapels but reverses ? 



Coats have them, as well as men j and our duty is to wear 
them with courage and good-humor. 

can tell you, said Harry, '^we all had to run for it; 
and when our line broke, it was he who could get to the 
boats who was most lucky. The French horse and foot pur- 
sued us down to the sea, and were mingled among us> cutting 
our men down, and bayonetting them oh the gi*ohnd. Fooir 
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Armytage was shot in advance of me, and fell : and I took 
him up and staggered through the surf to a boat. It was 
lucky that the sailors in oui boat weren’t afraid ; for the 
shot were whistling about their ears, breaking the blades of 
their oars, and rid(iling their flag with shot ; but the officer 
111 command was as cool as if he had been drinking a bowl 
of punch at Portsmouth, which we had one on landing, I 
can promise you. Poor Sir John was less lucky than me. 
He never lived to reach the ship, and the service has lost a 
fine soldier, and IMiss Howe a true gentleman to her hus- 
band. There must be these casualties, you see ; and his 
brother gets the promotion — the baronetcy.” 

It is of the poor lady I am thinking,” says Miss Hetty 
(to whom haply our volunteer is telling his story) ; and 
the king. Why did the king encourage Sir J ohn Armytage 
to go ^ A gentleman could not refuse a command from 
such a quarter. And now the poor gentleman is dead ! Oh, 
what a state his majesty must be in ! ” 

I have no doubt his ma3esty will be in a deep state of 
grief,” says papa, wagging his head. 

^^Now you are laughing ! Do you mean, sir, that when a 
gentleman dies in his service, almost at his feet, the king 
of England won’t feel for him?” Hetty asks. “If I 
thought that, I vow I would be for the Pretender ! ” 

“The sauce-box would make a pretty little head for 
Temple Bar,” says the general, who could see Miss Hetty’s 
meaning behind her words, and was aware in what a tumult 
of remorse, of consternation, of gratitude that the danger 
was over, the little heart was beating. “ ISTo,” says he, “ my 
dear. Were kings to weep for every soldier, what a life 
you would make for them I I think better of his majesty 
than to suppose him so weak ; and, if Miss Hester Lambert 
got her Pretender, I doubt whether she would be any the 
happier. That family was never famous for too much 
feeling.” 

“But if the king sent Harry — I mean Sir John Army- 
tage — actually to the war m which he lost his life, oughtn’t 
his majesty to repent very much ? ” asks the young 
lady. 

“If Harry had fallen, no doubt the court would have 
gone into mourning ; as it is, gentlemen and ladies were in 
colored clothes yesterday,” remarks the general. 

“ Why should we not make bonfires for a defeat, and put 
on sackcloth and ashes after a victory ? ” asks George. “ I 
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protest I don’t want to thank heaven for helping us to 
burn the ships at Cherbourg.’^ 

Yes, you do, George ! !N^ot that I have a right to speak, 
and you ain’t ever so much cleverer. But when your 
country wins you’re glad — I know I am. When I run 
away before Brenchmen I’m ashamed — I can’t help it, 
though I done it,” says Harry, ‘^t don’t seem to me right 
somehow that Englishmen should have to do it,” he added, 
gravely. And George smiled; but did not choose to ask 
his brother what, on the other hand, was the Erenchman’s 
opinion. 

“ ’Tis a bad business,” continued Harry, gravely • “ but 
’tis lucky ’twas no w^orse. The story about the French is, 
that their governor, the Duke of Aiguillon, was rather what 
you call a moistened chicken. Our whole retreat might 
have been cut od, only, to be sure, w^e ourselves -were in a 
mighty hurry to move. The French local militia behaved 
famous, I am happy to say ; and there was ever so many 
gentlemen volunteers with ’em, who showed, as they ought 
to do, in the front. They say the Chevalier of Tour 
d’ Auvergne engaged in spite of the Duke of Aiguillon’s 
orders. Officers told us, who came off with a list of 
our prisoners and wounded to General Bligh and Lord 
Howe. He is a lord now, since the news came of his 
brother’s death to home, George. He is a brave fello'w, 
whether lord or commoner.” 

And his sister, who was to have married poor Sir J ohn 
Armytage, think what her state must be ^ ” sighs Miss 
Hetty, who has grown of late so sentimental 

And his mother ! ” cries Mrs. Lambert Have you 
seen her ladyship’s address in the papers to the electors of 
Nottingham ? ' Lord Howe being now absent upon the 

public service, and Lieutenant-Colonel Howe with his 
regiment at Louisbourg, it rests ux:)on me to beg the favor 
of your votes and interests that Lieutenant-Colonel Howe 
may supply the place of his late brother as your representa- 
tive in parliament.’ Isn’t this a gallant woman ” 

A laconic woman,” says George. 

How can sons help being brave who have been nursed 
by such a mother as that ? ” asks the general. 

Our two young men looked at each other. 

^^If one of us were to fall in defence of his country, we 
have a mother in Sparta who would think and wiite so too,” 
says George. 
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If Sparta is anyrvliere Virginia 'v\'ay, I reckon we kaye,” 
remarks Mr. Hany. And to think that we should both 
of us have met the enemy, and both oh us been whipped 
by him, brother ’ he adds pensively. 

Hetty looks at him, and thinks of him only as he was 
the other day, totteiing thiough the water towards the 
boats, his comrade bleeding on his shoulder, the enemy in 
pursuit, the shot flying round. And it was she who drove 
him into the danger ^ Her words provoked him. He 
never rebukes her now he is returned. Except when asked, 
he scarcely speaks about his adventures at all. He is very 
grave and courteous with Hetty; with the rest of the 
family esiiecially frank and tender. But those taunts of 
hers wounded him. “Little hand!” his looks and de- 
meanor seem to say, “ f/iov shouldst not have been lifted 
against me ! It is ill to scorn any one, much more one who 
has been so devoted to you and all yours. I may not be 
over quick of wit, but in as far as the heart goes, I am the 
equal of the best, and the best of my heart your family 
has had.” 

Harry’s wrong, and his magnanimous endurance of it, 
served him to regain in Miss Hetty’s esteem that place 
which he had lost during the previous month’s inglorious 
idleness. The respect which the fair pay to the brave she 
gave him. She was no longer pert in her answers, or 
sarcastic in her observations regarding his conduct In a 
word, she was a humiliated, an altered, an improved Miss 
Hetty. 

And all the world seemed to change towards Harry, as he 
towards the world. He was no longer sulky and indolent : 
he no more desponded about himself, or defied his neigh- 
bors. The colonel of his regiment reported his behavior 
as exemplary, and recommended him for one of the com- 
missions vacated by the casualties during the expedition. 
Unlucky as its termination was, it at least was fortunate 
to him. His brother volunteers, when they came back to 
St James’s Street, reported highly of his behavior. These 
volunteers and their actions were the theme of everybody’s 
praise. Had he been a general commanding, and slain in 
the moment of victory, Sir John Armytage could scarce 
have had more sympathy than that which the nation 
showed him. The papers teemed with letters about him, 
and men of wit and sensibility vied with each other in 
composing epitaphs in his honor. The fate of his affianced 
von. II. — 12 
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bride was bewailed. She was, as we have said^ the sister 
of the brave commodore who had just returned irom this 
unfortunate expedition, and succeeded to the title of his 
elder brother, an officer as gallant as himself, who had just 

fallen in America. , . . . ^ 

My Lord Howe was heard to speak in special praise oi 
Mr. Warrington, and so he had a handsome share of the 
fashion and favor which the town now bestowed on the 
volunteers. Doubtless there were thousands of men em- 
ployed who were as good as they ; but the English ever 
love their gentlemen, and love that they should distinguish 
themselves ; and these volunteers were voted Paladins and 
heroes by common accord. As our young noblemen will, 
they accepted their popularity very affably. White’s and 
Almack’s illuminated when they returned, and St. James s 
embraced its young knights. Harry was lestored to fiul 
favor amongst them. Their hands were held out eagerly 
to bim again. Even his relations congratulated him ; and 
there came a letter from Castlewood, whither Aunt Bern- 
stein had by this time betaken herself, containing praises 
of his valor, and a pretty little bank-bill, as a token of his 
affectionate aunt’s approbation. This was under my Loid 
Castlewood’s frank, who sent his regards to both his kins- 
men, and an offer of the hospitality of his country-house, 
if they were minded to come to him. And besides this, 
there came to liiin a private letter through the post — not 
very well spelt, but in a handwriting which Harry smiled 
to see again, in which his affectionate cousin, Maria 
Esmond, told him she always loved to hear his praises 
(which were m everybody’s mouth now), and sympathized 
in his good or evil fortune , and that, whatever occurred to 
him, she begged to keep a little place m his heart. Parson 
Sampson, she wrote, had preached a beautiful sermon about 
the horrors of war, and the noble actions of men who 
volunteered to face battle and danger in the service of their 
country. Indeed, the chaplaiu wrote himself, presently, a 
letter full of enthusiasm, in which he sainted Mr. Harry as 
his friend, his benefactor, his glorious hero. Even Sir 
Miles Warrington despatched a basket of game from 
Norfolk: and one bird (shot sitting), with love to my 
cousin, had a string and paper round the leg, and was 
sent as the first victim of young Miles’s fowling-piece. 

And presently, with joy beaming in his countenance, Mr. 
Lambeit came to visit his young friends at their lodgings 
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in SontliairLpton and announced to them that Mr. 

Henry Warrington was foithwith to be gazetted as Ensign 
in the Second Battalion of Kingsley's, the 20th Kegimeiit, 
which had been engaged in the campaign, and which now 
at this time was formed into a separate legiment, the 67th. 
Its colonel was not with his regiment during its expedition 
to Brittany. He was away at Cape Breton, and was en- 
gaged in capturing those guns at Louisbourg, of which the 
arrival in England had caused such exultation. 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

IN WHICH WE GO A-COUETING. 

OME of my amiable readers 
no doubt are in tbe custom of 
visiting that famous garden in 
the Eegent’s Park, in which so 
many of our finned, feathered, 
four-footed fellow-creatures 
are accommodated with board 
and lodging, in return for 
which they exhibit themselves 
for our instruction and amuse- 
ment: and there, as a man^s 
business and private thoughts 
follow him everywhere and 
mix themselves with all life 
and nature round about him, I 
found myself, whilst looking at 
some fish in the aquarium, 
still actually thinking of our 
friends the Virginians. One 
of the most beautiful motion- 
masters I ever beheld, sweeping through his green bath in 
harmonious curves, now turning his black glistening back 
to me, now exhibiting his fair white chest, in every move- 
ment active and graceful, turned out to be our old homely 
friend the flounder, whom we have all gobbled up out of . 
his bath of water souchy at Greenwich, without having the 
slightest idea that he was a beauty. 

As is the race of man, so is the race of flounders. If you 
c^ but see the latter in his right element, you may view 
him agile, healthy, and comely : put him out of his place, 
and behold his beauty is gone, his motions are disgraceful : 
he flaps the unfeeling ground ridiculously with his tail, and 
will presently gasp his feeble life out. Take him up ten- 
derly, ere it be too late, and cast him into his natiye 
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Thames again — But stop: I believe there is a certain 
proverb about fish out of -water, and that other profound 
naturalists have remarked on them before me. Now Harry 
Warrington had been floundering for ever so long a time 
past, and out of his proper element. As soon as he found 
it, health, strength, spirits, energy, returned to him, and 
with the tap of the epaulet on his shoulder he sprang up an 
altered being. He delighted in bis new profession ; he en- 
gaged in all its details, and mastered them with eager 
quickness. Had I the skill of my friend Lorrequer, I would 
follow the other Harry into camp, and see him on the 
march, at the mess, on the parade-ground ; I would have 
many a carouse with him and his companions ; I would 
cheerfully live with him under the tents ; I would know- 
ingly explain all the manoeuvres of war, and all the details 
of the life military. As it is, the reader must please out 
of his experience and imagination, to fill in the colors of the 
picture of which I can give but meagre hints and outlines, 
and, above all, fancy Mr Hairy Wanington in his new red 
coat and yellow facings, very happy to bear the king’s 
colors, and pleased to learn and perform all the duties of his 
new profession. 

As each young man delighted in the excellence of the 
other, and cordially recognized his brother’s superior quali- 
ties, G-eorge, we may be sure, was proud of Harry’s success, 
and rejoiced in his retuining good fortune. He wrote an 
affectionate letter to his mother in Virginia, recounting all 
the praises which he had heard of Harry, and which his 
brother’s modesty, G-eorge knew, would never allow him to 
repeat. He described how Harry had won his own first 
step in the army, and how he, George, would ask his 
mother leave to share with her the expense of purchasing 
a higher rank for him. 

iNTothing, said George, would give him a greater delight, 
than to be able to help his brother, and the more so, as, by 
his sudden return into life as it were, he had deprived Harry 
of an inheritance which he had legitimately considered as 
his own. Laboring under that misconception Harry had 
indulged m greater expenses than he ever would have 
thought of incurring as a younger brother: and George 
thought it was but fair, and as it were, as a thank-offering 
for his own deliverance, that he should contribute liberally 
to any scheme for his brother’s advantage. 

And now, having concluded his statement respecting 
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Harry’s affairs, George took occasion to speak of his own, 
and addressed his honored mother on a point which very 
deeply concerned himself. She was aware that the best 
friends he and his brother had found in England were the 
good Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, the latter Madam Esmond's 
school-fellow of earlier years Where their own blood 
relations had been worldly and unfeeling, these true friends 
had ever been geneious and kind. The general was re- 
spected by the whole army, and beloved by all who knew 
him. No mother’s affection could have been more touching 
than Mrs. Lambert’s for both Madam Esmond’s children ; 
and now, wrote Mr. George, he himself had formed an 
attachment for the elder Miss Lambert, on which he thought 
the happiness of his life depended, and which he besought 
his honored mother to ai^prove. He had made no precise 
offers to the young lady or her jiarents ; but he was bound 
to say that he had made little disguise of his sentiments, 
and that the young lady, as well as her parents, seemed 
favorable to him. She had been so admirable and exem- 
plaiy a daughter to her own mother, that he felt sure she 
would do her duty by his. In a word, Mr. Warrington de- 
scribed the young lady as a model of perfection, and ex- 
pressed his firm belief that the happiness or misery of his 
own future life depended upon possessing or losing her. 
'Why do you not produce this letter ^ haply asks some sen- 
timental reader, of the present editor, who has said how he 
has the whole Warrington correspondence in his hands. 
Why not? Because ’tis cruel to babble the secrets of a 
young man’s love* to overhear his incoherent vows and 
wild raptures, and to note, in cold blood, the secrets — it 
may be, the follies — of his passion. Shall we play eaves- 
dropper at twilight embrasures, count sighs and hand- 
shakes, bottle hot tears lay our stethoscope on delicate 
young breasts, and feel their heart-throbs ? I protest for 
one, love is sacred. Wlierever I see it (as one sometimes 
may in this world) shooting suddenly out of two pair of 
eyes, or glancing sadly even from one pair; or looking 
down from the mother to the baby in her lap ; or from papa 
at his girl’s happiness as she is whirling round the room 
with the captain ; or from John Anderson, as his old wife 
comes into the room — the bonne vieille^ the ever peerless 
among women ; wherever we see that signal, I say, let us 
salute it. It is not only wrong to kiss and tell, but to tell 
about kisses Everybody who has been admitted to the 
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mystery — husli about it. Down with him qui DecB sacrum 
vulgarit arcanm. Beware how you dine with him, he will 
print your private talk : as sure as you sail with him, he 
will throw you over 

Whilst Harry’s love of battle has led him to smell pow- 
der — to rush upon reluctantes dracones, and to carry 
wounded comrades out of fire, George has been pursuing 
an amusement much more peaceful and delightful to him : 
penning sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow, mayhap ; pacing 
in the darkness uiidei her window, and watching the little 
lamp which shone upon her in her chamber; finding all 
sorts of pretexts for sending little notes which don’t seem 
to require little answers, but get them ; culling bits out of 
his favorite poets, and flowers out of Covent Garden for 
somebody’s special adornment and pleasure ; walking to St. 
James’s Church, singing very likely out of the same prayer- 
book, and never hearing one word of the sermon, so much 
do other thoughts engross him , being prodigiously afiec- 
tionate to all Miss Theo’s relations — to her little brother 
and sister at school ; to the elder at college ; to Miss Hetty, 
with whom he engages in gay passages of wit; and to 
mamma, who is half in love with him herself, Martin Lam- 
bert says ; for if fathers are sometimes sulky at the ap- 
pearance of the destined son-in-law, is 'it not a fact that 
mothers become sentimental, and, as it were, love their own 
loves over again ? 

Gumbo and Sady are forever on the trot between South- 
ampton Eow and Dean Street. In the summer months all 
sorts of junketings and pleasure-parties are devised ; 
and there are countless proposals to go to Eanelagh, to 
Hampstead, to Vauxhall, to Marylebone Gardens, and what 
not ? George wants the famous tragedy copied out fair for 
the stage, and who can write such a beautiful Italian hand 
as Miss Theo ? As the sheets pass to and fro they are ac- 
companied by little notes of thanks, of interrogation, of 
admiration, always. See, here is the packet, marked in 
Warrington’s neat hand, ‘'^T’s letters, 1758-9,” Shall we 
open them and reveal their tender secrets to the public gaze ? 
Those virgin words were whispered for one ear alone. 
Years after they were written, the husband read, no doubt, 
with sweet pangs of remembrance, the fond lines addressed 
to the lover. It were a sacrilege to show the pair to public 
eyes : only let kind readers be pleased to take our word that 
the young lady’s letters are modest and pure, the gentle- 
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man’s most respectful and tender. In fine^ you see, we 
have said very little about it ; but, in these few last months, 
Mr. George Warrington has made up his mind that he has 
found the woman of women. She mayn’t be the most beau- 
tiful. Why, there is Cousin Flora, there is Coelia, and Ar- 
delia, and a hundred more, who are ever so much more 
handsome : but her sweet face pleases him better than any 
other m the world. She mayn’t be the most clever, but her 
voice is the dearest and pleasantest to hear; and in her 
company he is so clever himself ; he has such fine thoughts ; 
he uses such eloquent words ; he is so generous, noble, 
witty, that no wonder he delights in it. And, in regard to 
the young lady — as thank heaven I never thought so ill 
of women as to suppose them to be just — we may be sure 
that there is no amount of wit, ot wisdom, of beauty, of 
valor, of virtue with which she does not endow her young 
hero. 

When George’s letter reached home, we may fancy that 
it created no small excitement in the little circle round 
Madam Esmond’s fireside. So he was in love, and wished 
to marry ! It was but natural, and would keep him out of 
harm’s way. If he proposed to unite himself with a well 
bred Clii’istian young woman, madam saw no harm. 

I knew they would be setting their caps at him,” says 
Mountain. ^^They fancy that his wealth is as great as his 
estate. He does not say whether the young lady has money. 
I fear otherwise.” 

“People would set their caps at him here, I dare say,” 
says Madam Esmond, grimly looking at her dependant, 
“ and try and catch Mr. Esmond Warrington for their own 
daughters, who are no richer than Miss Lambert may be.’’ 

“ I suppose your ladyship means me ! ” says Mountain. 
“My Fanny is poor, as you say; and ’tis kind of you to re- 
mind me of her poverty ! ” 

“ I said people would set their caps at him. If the cap 
fits you, tcunt pis ! as my papa used to say.” 

“ You think, madam, I am scheming to keep George for 
my daughter ? I thank you, on my word ! A good opinion 
you seem to have of us after the years we have lived 
together ! ” 

“My dear Mountain, I know you much better than to 
suppose you could ever fancy your daughter would be a 
suitable match for a gentleman of Mr. Esmond’s rank and 
station,” says madam, with much dignity. 
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Fanny Parker was as good as Molly Benson at school, 
and Mr. Mountain's daughter is as good as Mr. Lambert’s ! ” 
Mrs. Mountain cries out. 

‘‘ Then you did think of marrying her to my son ? I 
shall write to Mr. Esmond ’Warrington, and say how sorry 
I am that you should be disappointed ! ” says the mistress 
of Castlewood And we, for our jjarts, may suppose that 
Mrs. Mountain was disappointed, and had some ambitious 
news respecting her daughter — else, why should she have 
been so angry at the notion of Mr. Warrington’s mar- 
riage ? 

In reply to her son. Madam Esmond wrote back that she 
was pleased with the f^ternal love George exhibited ; that 
it was indeed but right in some measure to compensate 
Harry, whose expectations had led him to adopt a more 
costly mode of life than he would have entered on had he 
known he was only a younger son. And with respect to 
purchasing his promotion, she would gladly halve the ex- 
pense with Harry’s elder brother, being thankful to think 
his own gallantry had won him his first step. This bestow- 
al of George's money, Madam Esmond added, was at least 
much more satisfactory than some other extravagances to 
which she would not advert. 

The other extravagance to which madam alluded was the 
payment of the ransom to the French captain’s family^ to 
which tax George's mother never would choose to submit. 
She had a determined spirit of her own, which her son in- 
herited. His pei-sistence she called pride and obstinacy. 
What she thought of her own pertinacity, her biographer 
who lives so far from her time does not pretend to say. 
Only I dare say people a hundred years ago pretty much 
resembled their grandchildren of the present date, and 
loved to have their own way, and to make others fol- 
low it. 

Kow, after paying his own ransom, his brother’s debts, 
and half the price for his promotion, George calculated that 
no inconsiderable portion of his private patrimony would 
be swallowed up : nevertheless he made the sacrifice with a 
perfect good heart. His good mother always enjoined him 
in her letters to remember who his grandfather was, and to 
support the dignity of his family accordingly She gave 
him various commissions to purchase goods m England, and 
though she as yet had sent him very trifimg remittances, 
she alluded so constantly to the exalted rank of the Es- 
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monds, to her desire that he should do nothing unworthy 
of that illustrious family ; she advised him so peremptorily 
and freq^uently to appear in the first society of the country, 
to frequent the court where his ancestors had been accus- 
tomed to move, and to appear always in the world m a 
manner worthy of his name, that George made no doubt his 
mother’s money would be forthcoming when his own ran 
short, and generously obeyed her injunctions as to his style 
of life. I find in the Esmond papers of this period, bills 
for genteel entertainments, tailors’ bills for court suits sup- 
plied, and liveries for his honor’s negro servants and chair- 
men, horse-dealers’ receipts, and so forth ; and am thus led 
to believe that the elder of our Virginians was also after a 
while living at a considerable expense. 

He was not wild or extravagant like his brother. There 
was no talk of gambling or race-horses against Mr. George; 
his table was liberal, his equipages handsome, his puise 
always full, the estate to which he was heir was known to 
be immense. I mention these circumstances because they 
may probably have influenced the conduct both of George 
and his friends in that very matter concerning which, ^ I 
have said, he and his mother had been just corresponding. 
The young heir of Viiginia was travelling for his pleasure 
and improvement in foreign kingdoms. The queen his 
mother was in daily correspondence with his highness, and 
constantly enjoined him to act as became his lofty station. 
There could be no doubt from her letters that she desired 
he should live liberally and magnificently. He was per- 
petually making purchases at his parent’s order. She had 
not settled as yet ; on the contrary, she had wrote out by 
the last mail for twelve new sets of wagon-harness, and an 
organ that should play fourteen specified psalm-tunes; 
which articles George dutifully ordered. She had not paid 
as yet, and might not to-day or to-morrow, but eventually, 
of course, she would: and Mr. Warrington never thought 
of troubling his friends about these calculations, or discuss- 
ing with them his mother’s domestic affairs. They, on their 
side, took for granted that he was in a state of competence 
and ease, and, without being mercenary folks, Mr and Mrs. 
Lambert were no doubt pleased to see an attachment grow- 
ing up between their daughter and a young gentleman of 
such good principles, talents, family, and expectations. 
There was honesty in all Mr. Esmond Wamngton’s words 
and actions, and in his behavior to the world a certain 
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grandeur and simplicity, winch showed him to be a true 
gentleman. Somewhat cold and haughty in his demeanor 
to strangers, especially towards the great, he was not in the 
least supercilious : he was perfectly courteous towards 
women, and, with those people whom he loved, especially 
kind, amiable, lively, and tender. 

No wonder that one young woman we know of got to 
think Inm the best man in all the world — alas ! not even 
excepting papa. A great love felt by a man towards a 
woman makes him better, as regards her, than all other men. 
We have said that George used to wonder himself when he 
found how witty, how eloquent, how wise he was, when he 
talked with the fair young creatine whose heart had become 
all his. ... I say we will not again listen to their love 
whispers. Those soft words do not bear being written 
down. If you please — good sir, or madam, who are senti- 
mentally inclined — lay down the book and think over cer- 
tain things for yourself. You may be ever so old now; but 
you remember. It may be all dead and buried ; but in a 
moment, up it springs out of its grave, and looks, and 
smiles, and whispers as of yore when it clung to your arm, 
and dropped fresh tears on your heart. It is here, and alive, 
did I say ? 0 far, far away ! 0 lonely hearth and cold 
ashes ^ Here is the vase, but the roses are gone ; here is 
the shore, and yonder the ship was moored ; but the anchors 
are up, and it has sailed away forever. 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. This, however, is mere 
sentimentality ; and as regards George and Theo, is neither 
here nor there. What I mean to say is, that the young 
lady’s family were perfectly satisfied with the state of 
affairs between her and Mr. Warrington ; and though he 
had not as yet asked the decisive question, everybody else 
knew what the answer would be when it came. 

Mamma perhaps thought the question was a long time 
coming. 

“Psha! my dear!” says the general. “There is time 
enough in all conscience. Theo is not much more than 
seventeen ; George, if I mistake not, is under forty ; and 
besides, he must have time to write to Virginia, and ask 
mamma.” 

“ But suppose she refuses ? ” 

“ That will be a bad day for old and young,” says the 
general. “Let us rather say, suppose she consents, my 
love ? — I can’t fancy anybody m the world refusing Theo 
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anything she has set her heart on,” adds the father : “ and 
I am sure ^tis bent upon this match.” 

So they all waited with the utmost anxiety until an an- 
swer from Madam Esmond should arrive; and trembled 
lest the French privateers should take the packet-ship by 
which the precious letter was conveyed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


IN’ WHICH A TRAGEDY IS ACTED, AND TWO MORE ARE 

BEGUN. 



AMES WOLEE, 
Harry’s new colonel, 
came back from 
America a few weeks 
after onr Virginian 
bad joined his regi- 
ment. Wolfe had 
previously been lieu- 
tenant-colonel of 
Kingsley’s, and a 
second battalion of 
the regiment had 
been formed and 
given to him in re- 
ward for his distin- 
guished gallantry 


and services at Cape Breton. Harry went with quite 
unfeigned respect and cordiality to pay his duty to his new 
commander, on whom the eyes of the world began to be 
turned now, — the common opinion being that he was likely 
to become a great general. In the late affairs in Prance, 
several o£S.cers of great previous repute had been tried and 
found lamentably wanting. The Duke of Marlborough had 
showD himself no worthy descendant of his great ancestor. 
About my Lord George Sackville’s military genius there 
were doubts, even before his unhappy behavior at Minden 
prevented a great victorjr. The nation was longing for 
military glory, and the minister was anxious to find a gene- 
ral who might gratify the eager desire of the people. Mr. 
Wolfe’s and Mr. Lambert’s business keeping them both in 
London, the friendly intercourse between those officers was 
renewed, no one being more delighted than Lambert at his 


younger friend’s good fortune. 
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Harry, when he was away from his duty, was never 
tired of hearing Mr. Wolfe’s details of the military opera- 
tions of the last year, about which Wolfe talked very freely 
and openly. Whatever thought was in his mind, he appears 
to have spoken it out generously He had that heroic snn- 
plicity which distinguished Nelson afterwards : he talked 
frankly of his actions. Some of the fine gentlemen at St. 
James’s might wonder and sneer at him , but amongst our 
little circle of friends we may be sure he found admiring 
listeners. The young general had the romance of a boy on 
many matters. He delighted in music and poetry. On the 
last day of his life he said he would rather have written 
Gray’s Elegy” than have won a battle. We may be sure 
that with a gentleman of such literary tastes our friend 
George would become familiar j and as they were both in 
love, and both accepted lovers, and both eager for happi- 
ness, no doubt they must have had many sentimental con- 
versations together which would be very interesting to 
report could we only have accurate accounts of them. In 
one of his later letters, WaiHngton writes : — 

had the honor of knowing the famous General Wolfe, 
and seeing much of him during his last stay in London. 
We had a subject of conversation then which was of unfail- 
ing interest to both of us, and I could not but admire Mr. 
Wolfe’s simplicity, his frankness, and a sort of glorious 
bravery which characterized him. He was much in love, 
and he wanted heaps and heaps of laurels to take to his 
mistress. Hf it be a sin to covet honor,’ he used to say 
with Harry the Fifth (he was passionately fond of plays 
and poetry), Ham the most offending soul alive.’ Surely 
on his last day he had a feast which was enough to satisfy 
the greediest appetite for glory. He hungered after it. 
He seemed to me not merely like a soldier going resolutely 
to do his duty, but rather like a knight in quest of dragons 
and giants. My own comitry has furnished of late a chief 
of a very different order, and quite an opposite genius. I 
scarce know which to admire most, the Briton’s chivalrous 
ardor, or the more than Eoman constancy of our great 
Yirginian.” 

As Mr. Lambert’s official duties detained him in London, 
his family remained contentedly with him, and I suppose 
Mr. Warrington was so satisfied with the rural quiet of 
Southampton Row and the beautiful flowers and trees of 
Bedford Gardens, that he did not care to quit London for 
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any long period. He made his pilgrimage to Castlewood, 
and passed a few days there, occupying the chamber of which 
he had often heard his grandfather talk, and which Colonel 
Esmond had occupied as a boy : and he was received kindly 
enough by such members of the family as happened to be at 
home. But no doubt he loved better to be in London by 
the side of a young person in whose society he found greater 
pleasure than any which my Lord Castle wood^s circle could 
afford him, though all the ladies were civil, and Lady Maria 
especially gracious, and enchanted with the tragedy which 
George and Parson Sampson read out to the ladies The 
chaplain was enthusiastic in its praises, and indeed it was 
through his interest, and not through Mr. Johnson’s after 
all, that Mr. Warrington’s piece ever came on the stage. 
Mr. Johnson, it is true, pressed the play on his friend Mr. 
Garrick for Drury Lane,” but Garrick had just made an 
arrangement with the famous Mr. Home for a tragedy from 
the pen of the author of Douglas.” Accordingly, ^^Car- 
pezan ” was earned to Mr. Bich at Covent Garden,” and 
accepted by that manager. 

On the night of the production of the piece, Mr, War- 
rington gave an elegant enteitainment to his friends at the 
“Bedford Head,” m Covent Garden, whence they adjourned 
in a body to the theatre ; leaving only one or two with our 
young author, who remained at the coffee-house, where 
friends from time to time came to him with an account of 
the performance. The jiart of Carpezan was filled by Barry, 
Shuter was the old nobleman, Beddish, I need scarcely say, 
made an excellent Ulric, and the King of Bohemia was by a 
young actor from Dublin, Mr. Geoghegan, or Hagan as he was 
called on the stage, and who looked and performed the part 
to admiration. Mrs. Woffington looked too old in the first 
act as the heroine, but her miu?der in the fourth act, about 
which great doubts were expressed, went off to the terror 
and delight of the audience. Miss Wayn sang the ballad 
which is supposed to be sung by the king’s page, just at the 
moment of the unhappy wife’s execution, and all agreed 
that Barry was very terrible and pathetic as Carpezan, 
especially in the execution scene. The grace and elegance 
of the young actor, Hagan, won general applause. The 
piece was put very elegantly on the stage by Mr. Bich, 
though there was some doubt whether, in the march of 
janissaries in the last, the manager was correct in introduc- 
ing a favorite elephant, which had figured in various panto- 
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mimes, and by which one of Mr. Warrington's black servants 
marched in a Turkish habit. The other sat in the foot- 
man’s gallery, and npioarionsly wept and applauded at the 
proper intervals. 

The execution of Sybdla was the turning-point oi the 
piece. Her head off, George’s friends breathed freely, and 
one messenger aftei another came to him at the coffee- 
house, to announce the complete success of the tragedy. Mr. 
Barry, amidst general applause, announced the pla^- for 
repetition, and that it was the work of a young gentleman 
of Virginia, his first attempt in the dramatic style. 

We should like to have been in the box ^vhere all our 
friends were seated during the performance, to have watched 
Theo’s flutter and anxiety whilst the success of the play 
seemed dubious, and have beheld the blushes and the spar- 
kles in her eyes, when the victory w^as assured. Harry, 
during the little trouble in the fourth act, -was deadly pale 
—whiter, Mrs. Lambert said, than Barry, with all his chalk. 
But if Briareus could have clapped hands, he could scarcely 
have made more noise than Harry at the end of the piece. 
Mr. Wolfe and General Lambert huzzaj ed enthusiastically. 
IVLs. Lambert, of course, cried: and though Hetty said, 

Why do you cry, mamma ? you don’t want any of them 
alive again; you know it serves them all right” : — the giii 
was really as mu‘ch delighted as an}" person ])resent, includ- 
ing little Charley from the Chai*treux, who had leave from 
Dr. Crusius for that evening, and Miss Lucy, w"ho had been 
brought from boarding-school on purpose to be present on 
the great occasion. My Lord Castlew^ood and his sister, 
Lady Maria, were present ; and his lordship went from his 
box and complimented Mr. Barry and the other actors on 
the stage ; and Parson Sampson was invaluable in the pit, 
where he led the applause, having, I believe, given previous 
instructions to Gumbo to keep an eye upon him from the 
gallery, and do as he did. 

Be sure there was a veiy jolly supper of Mr. Warringtoirs 
friends that night — much more jolly than Mr Garrick’s, 
for example, who made but a very iioor success with his 
“ Agis ” and its dreaiy choruses, and who must have again 
felt that he had missed a good chance, in preferring Mi 
Home’s tragedy to our young author’s. A jolly supper, did 
we say ? — many 3 oily suppers. Mr. Gumbo gave an enter- 
tainment to several gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, who 
had concurred in supporting his master’s masterpiece : Mr. 
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Heniy Waning ton gave a supper at tlie “Star and Gaiter,” 
111 Pall ]\tall, to ten officers ot his new regiment, who had 
come up foi the express purpose ot backing “ Carpezan ” ; 
and finally, Mr. Warrington received the three principal 
actors of the tragedy, our tainily-party from the side-box, 
Mr. Johnson and his ingenious friend, Mr. Reynolds the 
painter, my Lord Castlewood and his sister, and one or two 
more. My Lady Maria happened to sit next to the young 
actor who had performed the of the king. Mr. War- 
rington somehow had Miss Theo tor a neighbor, and no 
doubt passed a pleasant evening beside her. The greatest 
animation and cordiality prevailed, and when toasts were 
called Lady Maria gayly gave “ The King ot Hungary ” for 
hers. That gentleman, who had plenty of eloquence and 
fire, and excellent manners, on as well as off the stage, 
protested that he had already suffered death in the course 
of the evening, hoped that he should die a hundred times 
more on the same field ; but, dead or living, vowed he knew 
whose humble servant he ever should be. Ah, if he had but 
a real crown in place of his diadem of pasteboard and tinsel, 
with what jo> would he lay it at her ladyship^s feet ! Nei- 
ther my lord nor Mr. Esmond were over well pleased with 
the gentleman’s exceeding gallantry — a part of which they 
attributed, no doubt justly, to the wine and punch, of which 
he had been partaking very freely. Theo and her sister, 
who were quite new to the world, were a little frightened 
by the exceeding energy of Mi. Hagan’s manner — but Lady 
Maria, much more experienced, took it in perfectly good 
part. At a late hour coaches were called, to which the 
gentlemen attended the ladies, after whose departure some 
of them returned to the supper-room, and the end was that 
Carpezan had to be carried away in a chair, and that the 
King of Hungary had a severe headache; and that the poet, 
though he remembered making a great number of speeches, 
was quite astounded when hSlf a dozen of Jajs guests ap- 
peared at his house the next day, whom he had invited over- 
night to come and sup with him once more. 

As he put Mrs. Lambert and her daughters into their 
coach on the night previous, all the ladies were flurried, 
delighted, excited ; and you may be sure our gentleman was 
with them the next day, to talk of the play, and the audience, 
and the actors, and the beauties of the piece, over and over 
again. Mrs. Lambert had heard that the ladies of the 
theatre were dangerous company for young men. She hoped 
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G-eorge would have a care, and not frequent the greenroom 
too much. 

George smiled, and said he had a preventive against all 
greenroom temptations, of which he was not in the least 
afraid ; and as he spoke he looked in Theo’s face, as if in 
those eyes lay the amulet which was to preserve him from 
all danger. 

“Why should he be afraid, mamma ? ” asks the maiden 
simply. She had no idea of danger or of guile. 

“iTo, my darling, I don’t think he need be afraid,” says 
the mother, kissing her. 

“ You don’t suppose Mr. George would fall in love with 
tliat painted old creature who perfomed the chief part?” 
asks Miss Hetty, with a toss of her head. “ She must be old 
enough to be liis mother.” 

“ Pray, do you suppose that at our age nobody can care 
for us, or that we have no hearts left ^ ” asks mamma, very 
tartly. “I believe, or I may say I hope and trust, your 
father thinks otherwise. He is, I imagine, perfectly satis- 
fied, miss. He does not sneer at age, whatever little girls 
out of the school-room may do. . And they had much better 
be back there, and they had much better remember what 
the fifth commandment is — that they had, Hetty ! ” 

“ I didn’t think I was breaking it by saying that an actress 
was as old as George’s mother,” pleaded Hetty. 

“ George’s mother is as old as I am, miss ^ — at least she 
was when we were at school. And Panny Parker — Mrs. 
Mountain who now is — was seven months older, and we 
were in the French class together; and I have no idea that 
our age is to be made the subject of remarks and ridicule by 
our children, and I will thank you to spare it, if you please ! 
Do you consider you mother too old, George ? ” 

“ I am glad my mother is of your age. Aunt Lambert,” 
says George, in the most sentimental manner. 

Strange infatuation of passion — singular perversity of 
reason ! At ^ome period before his marriage, it not unfre- 
quently happens that a man actually is fond of his mother- 
in-law! At this time our good general vowed, and with 
some reason, that he was jealous. Mrs. Lambert made much 
more of George than of any other person in the family. 
She dressed up •Theo to the utmost advantage in order to 
meet him ; she was forever caressing her, and appealing to 
her when he spoke. It was, “Don’t you think he looks 
well ?” — “Don’t you think he looks pale, Theo, to-day ?” — 
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“Don’t you think he has been sitting up over his books too 
much at night ? ” and so forth. If he had a cold, she would 
have liked to make gruel for him and see his feet in hot 
water. She sent him recipes of her own for his health. 
When he was away, she never ceased talking about him to 
her daughter. I dare say Miss Theo liked the subject well 
enough. When he came she was sure to be wanted in some 
other part of the house, and would bid Theo take care of 
him till she returned. Why, before she returned to the 
room, could you hear her talking outside the door to her 
youngest innocent children, to her servants in the upper 
regions, and so forth ? When she reappeared, was not Mr. 
George always standing or sitting at a considerable distance 
from Miss Theo — except, to be sure, on that one day when 
she had just happened to drop her scissors, and he had natu- 
rally stooped down to pick them up ? Why was she blush- 
ing ? Were not youthful cheeks made to blush, and roses 
to bloom in the spring ? Not that mamma ever noted the 
blushes, but began quite an artless conversation about this 
or that, as she sat down brimful of happiness to her work- 
table. 

And at last there came a letter from Yiiginia in Madam 
Esmond’s neat, well known hand, and over which George 
trembled and blushed before he broke the seal. It was in 
answer to the letter which he had sent home, respecting his 
brother’s commission and his own attachment to Miss Lam- 
bert. Of his intentions respecting Harry, Madam Esmond 
fully approved. As for his marriage, she was not against 
early marriages. She would take his picture of Miss Lam- 
bert with the allowance that was to be made for lovers’ 
portraits, and hope, for his sake, that the young lady was 
all he described her to be. With money, as Madam Esmond 
gathered from her son’s letter, she did not appear to be 
provided at all, which was a pity, as, though wealthy in 
land, their family had but little ready money. However 
by heaven’s blessing, there was plenty at home for children 
and children’s children, and the wives of her sons should 
share all she had. When she heard more at length from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, she vrould reply for her part more 
fully. She did not pretend to say that she had not greater 
hopes for her son, as a gentleman of his name and prospects 
might pretend to the hand of the first lady of the land ; but 
as heaven had willed that her son’s choice should fall upon 
her old friend’s daughter, she acquiesced, and would wel- 
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come George’s wife as h.er own child. This letter was 
brought by Mr. Van den Bosch, of Albain^, who had lately 
bought a very large estate in Virginia, and who was bound 
for England to put his granddaughter to a boarding-school. 
She, Madam Esmond, was not mercenary, nor was it because 
this young lady was heiress of a very great fortune that she 
desired her sons to pay Mr Van d. B. every attention. 
Their properties lay close together, and could Harry find in 
the young lady those (j^ualities of person and mind suitahlefov 
a coinjxt'iiioti forlife^ at least she would have the satisfaction 
of seeing both her children near her in her declining years. 
Madam Esmond concluded by sending her affectionate com- 
pliments to Mrs. Lambert, from whom she begged to hear 
further, and her blessing to the young lady who was to be 
her daughter-in-law. 

The letter was not cordial, and the writer evidently but 
half satisfied; but, such as it was, her consent was here 
formally announced. How eagerly George ran away to 
Soho with the long desired news in his pocket 1 I suppose 
our worthy friends there must have read his news m his 
countenance — else why should Mrs. Lambert take her 
daughtei’s hand and kiss her with such uncommon warmth, 
when George announced that he had received letters from 
home ^ Then, with a break in his voice, a pallid face, and 
a coiisiilerable tremor, turning to Mr. Lambert, he said: 
“ Madam Esmond’s letter, sir, is in reply to one of mine, in 
which I acquainted her that I had formed an attachment 
in England, for which I asked my mother’s approval. She 
gives her consent, I am grateful to say, and I have to pray 
my dear friends to be equally kind to me.” 

God bless thee, my dear boy ! ” says the good general, 
laying a hand on the young man’s head. “ I am glad to have 
thee for a son, George. There, there, don’t go down on your 
knees, young folks ! George may, to be sure, and thank God 
for giving him the best little wife in all England. Yes, my 
dear, except when you were ill, you never caused me a 
heartache — and happy is the man, I say, who wins thee ! ” 

I have no doubt the young people knelt before their 
parents, as was the fashion in those days ; and am perfectly 
certain that Mrs. Lambert kissed both of them,* and like- 
wise bedewed her pocket-handkerchief in the most plentiful 
manner. Hetty was not present at this sentimental scene, 
and when she heard of it, spoke with considerable asperity, 
and a laugh that was by no means pleasant, saying : Is 
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this all the news yon have to give me ? Why, I have known 
it these months past. Do you think I have no eyes to see, 
and no ears to hear, indeed?” But in private she was 
much more gentle. She flung herself on her sister’s neck, 
embracing her passionately, and vowing that never, never 
would Theo find any one to love her like her sister. 
With Theo she became entirely mild and humble. She could 
not abstain from her jokes and satire with George, but he was 
too happy to heed her much, and too generous not to see 
the cause of her jealousy. 

When all parties concerned came to read Madam Esmond’s 
letter, that document, it is true, appeared rather vague. It 
contained only a promise that she would receive the young 
people at her house, and no sort of proposal for a settle- 
ment. The general shook his head over the letter — he did 
not think of examining it until some days after the engage- 
ment had been made between George and his daughter : but 
now he read Madam Esmond’s words, they gave him but 
small encouragement. 

^^Bah!” says George. shall have three hundred 
pounds for my tragedy. I can easily write a play a year ; 
and if the worst comes to the worst, we can live on that.” 

“ On that and your patrimony,” says Theo’s father. 

George now had to explain, with some hesitation, that, what 
with paying bills for his mother, and Harry’s commission 
and debts, and his own ransom, George’s patrimony proper 
was well nigh spent. 

Mr. Lambert’s countenance looked graver still at this an- 
nouncement, but he saw his girl’s eyes turned towards him 
with an alarm so tender that he took her in his arms and 
vowed that, let the worst come to the worst, his darling 
should not be balked of her wish. 

About the going back to Virginia, George frankly owned 
that he little liked the notion of returning to be entirely 
dependent on his mother. He gave General Lambert an 
idea of his life at home, and explained how little to his taste 
that slavery was. No Why should he not stay in Eng- 
land, write more tragedies, study for the bar, get a place, 
perhaps ? Why, indeed ^ He straightway began to form a 
plan for another tragedy. He brought portions of his work, 
from time to time, to Miss Theo and her sister : Hetty 
yawned over the work, but Theo pronounced it to be still 
more beautiful and admirable than the last, which was per- 
fect. 
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The engagement of our young friends was made known to 
the members of their respective familieSj and announced to 
Sir Miles Warrington, in a ceremonious letter from his 
nephew. !For a while Sir Miles saw no particular objection 
to the marriage ; though, to be sui^e, considering his name 
and prospects, Mr. Warrington might have looked higher. 
The truth was, that Sir Miles imagined that Madam Es- 
mond had made some considerable settlement on her son, 
and that his circumstances were more than easy. But when 
he heard that George was entirely dependent on his mother, 
and that his own small patrimony was dissipated, as Harry’s 
had been before, Sir Miles’s indignation at his nephew’s 
imprudence knew no bounds; he could not find words to 
express his horror and anger at the want of principle exhi^ 
ited hy both these unhappy young men : he thought it his 
duty to speak his mind about them, and wrote his opinion 
to his sister Esmond in Virginia. As for General and Mrs. 
Lambert, who passed for respectable persons, was it to be 
borne that such people should inveigle a penniless young 
man into a marriage with their penniless daughter ? Re- 
garding them, and George’s behavior, Sir Miles fully ex- 
plained his views to Madam Esmond, gave half a finger to 
George whenever his nephew called on him in town, and did 
not even invite him to partake of the famous family small- 
beer. Towards Harry his uncle somewhat unbent ; Harry 
had done his duty in the campaign, and was mentioned with 
praise in high quarters. He had sowed his wild oats, — he 
at least was endeavoring to amend ; but George was a young 
prodigal, fast careering to ruin, and his name was only 
mentioned in the family with a groan. Are there any poor 
fellows nowadays, I wonder, whose polite families fall on 
them and persecute them ; groan over them and stone them, 
and hand stones to their neighbors that they may do like- 
wise ? All the patrimony spent ! Gracious heavens I Sir 
Miles turned pale when he saw his nephew coming. Lady 
Warrington prayed for him as a dangerous reprobate ; and, 
in the meantime, George was walking the town, quite un- 
conscious that he was occasioning so much wrath and so 
much devotion. He took little Miley to the play and 
brought him back again. He sent tickets to his aunt and 
cousins which they could not refuse, you know ; it would 
look too marked were they to break altogether. So they 
not only took the tickets, but whenever country constituents 
came to town they asked for more, taking care to give the 
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very worst motives to George’s intimacy with the theatre, 
and to suppose that he and the actresses were on terms of 
the most disgraceful intimacy. An august personage having 
been to the theatre, and expressed his approbation of Mr. 
Warrington’s drama to Sir Miles, when he attended his 
E»-y-l H-ghn-ss’s levee at Seville House, Sir Miles, to be sure, 
modified his opinion regarding the piece, and spoke hence- 
forth more respectfully of it. Meanwhile, as we have said, 
George was passing his life entirely careless of the opinion 
of all the uncles, aunts, and cousins in the world. 

Most of the Esmond cousins were at least more polite 
and cordial than George’s kinsfolk of the Warrington side. 
In spite of his behavior over the cards, Lord Castlewood, 
George always maintained, had a liking for our Yirginians, 
and George was pleased enough to be in his company. He 
was a far abler man than many who succeeded in life. He 
had a good name, and somehow only stained it ; a consid- 
erable wit, and nobody trusted it , and a very shrewd ex- 
perience and knowledge of mankind, which made him 
mistrust them, and himself most of all, and which perhaps 
was the bar to his own advancement. My Lady Castlewood, 
a woman of the world, wore always a bland mask, and re- 
ceived Mr. George with perfect civility, and welcomed him 
to lose as many guineas as he liked at her ladyship’s card- 
tables. Between Mr. William and the Yirginian brothers 
there never ivas any love lost ; but, as for Lady Maria, 
though her love-affair was over, she had no rancor, she 
professed for her cousins a very great regard and affection, 
a part of which the young gentlemen very gratefully re- 
turned. She was charmed to hear of Harry’s valor in the 
campaign ; she was delighted with George’s success at the 
theatre , she was forever going to the play, and had all the 
favorite passages of “ Carpezan ” by heart. One day, as Mr. 
George and Miss Theo were taking a sentimental walk in 
Kensington Gardens, whom should they light upon but their 
Cousin Maria in company with a gentleman in a smart suit 
and handsome laced hat, and who should the gentleman be 
but his Majesty King Louis of Hungary, Mr. Hagan ^ He 
saluted the party, and left them presently. Lady Maria 
had only just happened to meet him. Mr. Hagan came 
sometimes, he said, for (^uiet, to study his parts in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and- George and the two ladies walked 
together to Lord Castlewood’s door in Kensington Square, 
Lady Maria uttering a thousand compliments to Theo 
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upon her good looks, upon her virtue, upon her futoe 
happiness, upon lier papa and inaninia, upon lier destined 
husband, upon her paduasoy cloak and dear little feet and 
shoe"buckles* 

Harry happened to come to London that evening, and 
slept at his accustomed (^^uarters When G-eorge appeared 
at breakfast, the captain was already in the room (the cus- 
tom of that day was to call all army gentlemen captains), 
and looking at the letters on the breakfast-table. 

''Why, George,” he cries, "there is a letter from Maria !” 

"Little boy bring it from Common Garden last night — 
Master George asleep, says Gumbo 

"What can it be about ” asks Harry, as George peruses 
his letter with a queer expression of face. 

"About my play, to be sure,” George answers, tearing up 
the paper, and still wearing his queer look. 

"What, she is not writing love-letters to youj is she 
Georgy ? ” 

"No, certainly not to me,” replies the other. But he 
spoke no word more about the letter, and when at dinner 
in Dean Street, Mrs Lambert said, " So you met somebody 
walking with the King of Hungary yesterday in Kensington 
Gardens ? ” 

"What little tell-tale told you ? A mere casual rencontre 
— the king goes there to study his parts, and Lady Maria 
happened to be crossing the garden to visit some of the 
othey' king^s servants at Kensington Palace.” And so there 
was an end to that matter for the time being. 

Other events were at hand fraught with interest to our 
Virginians. One evening after Christmas, the two gentle- 
men, with a few more friends, were met round General Lam- 
bert's supper-table, and among the company was Harry's 
new colonel of the 67th, Major-General Wolfe. The young 
general was more than ordinarily grave. The conversation 
all related to the war. Events of great importance were 
pending. The great minister now in power was determined 
to carry on the war on a much more extended scale than had 
been attempted hitherto : an army was ordered to Germany 
to help Prince Ferdinand; another great expedition was 
preparing for America, and here, says Mr. Lambert, " I will 
give you the health of the commander — a glorious cam- 
paign, and a happy return to him ! ” 

"Why do you not drink the toast, General James?” 
asked the hostess of her guest. 
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must not drink ins own toast,’’ says General Lam- 
bert ; it IS we must do that ! ” 

What? was James appointed? — All the ladies must 
drink such a toast as that, and thej^ mingled their kind 
voices with the applause of the rest of the company. 

Why did he look so melancholy ? the ladies asked of one 
another when they withdrew. In after days they remem- 
bered his pale face. 

“Perhaps he has been parting from his sweetheart,” sug- 
gests tender-hearted hlrs. Lambert. And at this sentimental 
notion, no doubt all the ladies looked sad. 

The gentlemen, meanwhile, continued their talk about the 
war and its chances. Mr Wolfe did not contradict the 
speakers when, they said that the expedition was to be 
directed against Canada. 

“Ah, sir,” says Harry, “I wish your regiment was going 
with you, and that I might pay another visit to my old 
friends at Quebec.” 

■\Vhiat, had Harry been there ? Yes. He described his 
visit to the place five years before, and knew the city, and 
the neighborhood, well He lays a number of bits of biscuit 
on the table before him, and makes a couple of rivulets of 
punch on each side. “This fork is the Isle d’Orleans,” 
says he, “ with the north and south branches of St. Law- 
rence on each side. Here’s the Low Town, with a battery 
— how many guns was mounted there in our time, brother ? 
— but at long shots from the St. Joseph shore you might 
play the same game. Here’s what they call the little river, 
the St. Charles, and bridge of boats with a tete de jpont over 
to the place of arms. Here’s the citadel, and here’s con- 
vents — ever so many convents — and the cathedral; and 
here, outside the lines to the west and south, is what they 
call the Plains of Abraham — where a certain little affair 
took place, do you remember, brother ? He and a young 
officer of the Eoussillon regiment ga ga^A at each other for 
twenty minutes, and George pinked him, and then they 
jur&A each other an amitU iternelU. Well it was for 
George : for his second saved his life on that awful day of 
Braddock’s defeat. He was a fine little fellow, and I give 
his toast : Je hois k la sante du Chevalier de Plorac ! ” 

“ What, can you speak French, too, Harry ? ” asks Mr. 
Wolfe. The young man looked at the general with eager 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” says he, “ I can speak, but not so well as George.” 
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“ But he remembers the city, and can place the batteries, 
you see, and knows the ground a thousand times better than 
I do ! ” cries the elder brother. 

The two elder officers exchanged looks with one another j 
Mr. Lambert smiled and nodded, as if in reply to the mute 
queries of his comrade : on which the other spoke. ^ Mr. 
Harry,” he said, if you have had enough of fine folks, and 
White’s, and horse-racing — ” 

« Oh, sir ! ” says the young man, turning very red. 
j^nd if you have a mind to a sea-voyage at a shoit 
notice, come and see me at my lodgings to-inorrovV’ 

What was that sudden uproar of cheers which the ladies 
heard in their drawing-room ^ It was the hurrah ^ which 
Harry Warrington gave -when lie leaped up at lieaamg the 
general’s invitation. 

The women saw no more of* the gentlemen that night 
General Lambert had to be away upon his business early 
next morning, before seeing any of his family ; nor had he 
mentioned a word of Harry’s outbreak on the previous 
evening. But when he rejoined his folks at dinner, a look 
at Miss Hetty’s face informed the worthy gentleman that 
she knew what had passed on the night previous, and 
what was about to happen to the young Virginian. Aftei 
dinner Mrs. Lambert sat demurely at her work, Miss Theo 
took her book of Italian poetry Neither of the general’s 
customary guests happened to be present that evening. 

He took little Hetty’s hand m his and began to talk with 
her. He did not allude to the sub;iect which he knew was 
uppermost in her mind, except that by a more than ordi- 
nary gentleness and kindness he perhaps caused her to 
understand that her thoughts were known to him. 

I have breakfasted,” says he, “ with James Wolfe this 
morning, and our friend Harry was of the party. When 
he and the other guests were gone, I remained and talked 
with James about the great expedition on which he is going 
to sail. Would that his brave father had lived a few months 
longer to see him come back covered with honors from 
Louisbourg, and knowing that all England was looking to 
him to achieve still greater glory ! James is dreadfully ill 
in body — so ill that I am frightened for him — and not a lit- 
tle depressed in mind at having to part from the young lady 
whom he has loved so long A little rest, he thinks, might 
have set his shattered frame up; and to call her his has 
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been tlie object of Ins life. But, great as bis love is (and be 
IS as romantic as one of you young folks of seventeen), hon- 
or and duty are greater, and be leaves borne, and wife, and 
ease, and bealtb, at tbeir bidding. Every man of honor 
would do the like; every woman vrbo loves him truly 
would buckle on bis armor for him. James goes to take 
leave of bis mother to-night , and though she loves him 
devotedly, and is one of the tenderest women in the world, 
I am sure she will show no sign of vreakness at his going 
away.’’ 

When does he sail, papa ? ” the girl asked. 

“He will be on board in five days.” And Hetty knew 
q^uite well who sailed with him. 



CHAPTER XX. 


m WHICH HARRY GOES WESTWARD. 


UR tender hearts 
are averse to all 
ideas and descrip- 
tions of parting ; 
and I shall there- 
fore say nothing" of 
Harry Warrington’s 
feelings at taking 
leave of his brother 
and friends. Were 
not thousands of 
men in the same 
? Had not 
r. Wolfe his moth- 
er to kiss (his brave 
father had quitted 
life during his son’s 
absence on the 
glorious Louisbourg 
campaign), and his 
sweetheart to clasp in a farewell embrace ? Had not stout 
Admiral Holmes, before sailing Westward with his squadron, 
the Somerset,” the “Terrible,” the “Northumberland,” 
the “Royal William,” the “Trident,” the “Diana,” the 
“ Sea-Horse,” — his own flag being hoisted on board the 
“ Dublin,” — to take leave of Mrs. and the Misses Holmes ? 
Was Admiral Saunders, who- sailed the day after him, ex- 
empt from human feeling? Away go William and his 
crew of jovial sailors, ploughing through the tumbling 
waves, and j^oor Black-eyed Susan on shore watches the 
ship as it dwindles in the sunset ! 

It dwindles in the West. The night falls darkling over 
the ocean. They are gone : but their hearts are at home 
yet awhile. In silence, with a heart inexpressibly soft and 
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tender, how each man thinks of those he has left ! What 
a chorus of pitiful prayer rises up to the Father, at sea and 
on shore, on that parting night: at home by the vacant 
bedside, where the wife kneels in tears; round the hre, 
where the mother and children together pour out their sup- 
plications : or on deck, where the seafarer looks up to the 
stars of heaven, as the ship cleaves through the roaring 
midnight waters ! To-morrow the sun rises upon our com- 
mon life again, and we commence our daily task of toil and 
duty. 

George accompanies his brother, and stays awhile with 
him at Portsmouth whilst they are waiting for a wind. He 
shakes Mr. Wolfe’s hand, looks at his j)ale face for the last 
time, and sees the vessels depart amid the clangor of bells, 
and the thunder of cannon from the shore. Next day he is 
back at his home, and at that business which is sure one ot 
the most selfish and absorbing of the world’s occupations, to 
which almost every man who is thirty years old has served 
ere this his apprenticeship. He has a pang of sadness, as 
he looks in at the lodgings to the little room which Harry 
used to occupy, and see^ his half-burned papers still in the 
grate. In a few minutes he is on his way to Dean Street 
again, and whispering by the fitful firelight in the ear 
of the clinging sweetheart. She is very happy — oh, so 
happy ! at his return. She is ashamed of being so" Is it not 
heartless to be so, when poor Hetty is so melancholy ? 
Poor little Hetty! Indeed, it is selfish to be glad when 
she is in such a sad way. It makes one quite wretched to 
see her. Don’t, sir I Well, I ought to be wretched, and 
it’s very, wicked of me if I’m not,” says Thoe; and one 
can understand her soft-hearted repentance. What she 
means by Don’t,” who can tell? I have said the room 
was dark, and the fire burned fitfully — and “ Don’t ” is no 
doubt uttered in one of the dark fits. Enter servants with 
supper and lights. The family arnves; the conversation 
becomes general. The destination of the fleet is known 
everywhere now. The force on board is suflS.cient to beat 
all the French in Canada; and, under such an officer as 
Wolfe, to repair the blunders and disasters of previous cam- 
paigns. He looked dreadfully ill, indeed. But he has a 
great soul in a feeble body. The ministers, the country 
hope the utmost from him. After supper, according to cus- 
tom, Mr. Lambert assembles his modest household, of whom 
George Warrington may be said quite to form a part ; and 
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as lie prays for all travellers by land and water, Tlieo and 
her sister are kneeling together. And so, as the ship 
speeds farther and farther into the West, the fond thoughts 
pursue it ; and the night passes, and the sun rises. 

A day or two more, and everybody is at his books or his 
usual work. As for G-eorge Warrington, that celebrated 
dramatist is busy about another composition. When the 
tragedy of ‘^Carpezan’^ had run some thirty or twoscore 
nights, other persons of genius took possession of the the- 
atre. 

There may have been persons who wondered how the 
town could be so fickle as ever to tire of such a masterpiece 
as the tragedy — who could not bear to see the actors dressed 
in other habits, reciting other men^s verses ; but George, 
of a sceptical turn of mind, took the fate of his tragedy 
very philosophically, and pocketed the proceeds with much 
quiet satisfaction. Trom Mr. Dodsley, the bookseller, he 
had the usual compliment of a hundred pounds ; from the 
manager of the theatre, two hundred or more ; and such 
praises from the critics and his friends, that he set to woik 
to prepare another piece, with which he hoped to achieve 
even greater successes than by his first performance. 

Over these studies, and the other charming business 
which occupies him, months pass away. Happy business ! 
Happiest time of youth and life, when love is first spoken 
and returned ; when the dearest eyes are daily shining wel- 
come, and the fondest lips never tire of whispering their 
sweet secrets: when the parting look that accompanies 

Good-night ! gives delightful warning of to-morrow; 
when the heart is so over-flowing with love and happiness, 
that it has to spare for all the world ; when the day closes 
with glad prayers, and opens with joyful hopes; when 
doubt seems cowardice, misfortune impossible, poverty only 
a sweet trial of constancy ! Theo’s elders, thankfully re- 
membering their own prime, sit softly by and witness this 
pretty comedy performed by their young people. And in 
one of his later letters, dutifully written to his wife during 
a tempor^^ry absence from home, George Warrington records 
how he had been to look up at the windows of the dear old 
house in Dean Street, and wondered who was sitting in the 
chamber where he and Theo had been so happy. 

Meanwhile we can learn how the time passes, and oui’ 
friends are engaged, by some extracts from George’s letters 
to his brother. 
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‘‘From the old window opposite Bedford Gardejis, this mth AuqusU 

1759 , ’ 

Why are you gone back to rugged rocks, bleak shores, burning 
summeis, nipping winteis, at liome, when you might have been croi> 
ping ever so many laurels in Germany ? Kingsley’s aie coming back 
as covered with em. as Jack-a-Green on hTay-day Our six regiments 
did wonders; and oiir horse would have done if my Lord George 
SacfcviIIe <^niy had let them. But when Prince Ferdinand said 
Charge ! his oidship could not hear, or could not translate the Ger- 
man woid for Forwaid ; and so we only beat the French, without 
utterly annihilating them, as we might, had Loid Gianby or Mr War- 
rington had tlie command. My lord is come back to town, and is 
shouting tor a Couit-Maitial. He held his head high enough in nros- 
pentj , in misfortune he shows such a constancy of arrogance that 
one almost admires him. He looks as if he rather envied poor Mr. 

shooting him were a manque d^&jards towaids him. 
ilie X>uke has had notice to get himself in readiness for departing 
fiom this world of grandeurs and victories, and downfalls and disap- 
pointments. An attack ot palsy has visited Ins Royal Highness ; and 
pallida mOTS lias just peeped in at Ins dooi , as it weie, and said, ‘ I will 
call again.’ Tyrant as he vas, this prince lias been noble in disgrace ; 
and no king has evei had a truer servant than ours has found in liis 
son. Why do 1 like the losing side always, and am I disposed to re- 
volt against the winneis ? Your famous Mr P—, your chief’s patron 
and discoveier, I have been to hear in the House of Commons twice 
or thrice. I revolt against his magniloquence. I wish some little. 
David would topple over that swelling giant. His thoughts and his 
language are always attitudinizing. I like Barry’ s manner best, though 
the other is the more awful actor. 

Pocahontas gets on apace. Barry likes his part of Captain Smith ; 
and, though he will have him wear a red coat and bine facings and an 
epaulet, I have a fancy to dress him exactly like one of the pictures 
of Queen Elizabeth’s gentlemen at Hampton Court ; with a ruff and 
a square beard and square shoes. ‘ And Pocahontas —would you like 
her to be tattooed ?’ asks Uncle Lambert. Hagan’s pait as the war- 
rior who is in love with her, and, seeing her partiality for the Captain, 
nobly rescues him from death, I tnist will prove a hit A strange fish 
is this Hagan : his mouth full of stage-plays and rant, but gooJ, hon- 
est, and brave, if I don’t err. He is angry at having been cast lately 
for Sir O’Brallaghan, in Mr. Macklin’s new farce of ‘Love A-la- 
mode.’ ^ He says that he does not keer to disgreece his tongue with 
imiteetions of thart rascal brogue. As if there was any call for inn- 
teetious, when be has such an admirable twang of his own ! 

'‘Shall I tell you? Shall I hide the circumstance? Shall I hurt 
your feelings ? Shall I set you in a rage of jealousy, and cause you 
to ask for leave to return to Europe ? Know, then, that though Car- 
pezan is long since dead. Cousin Maria is forever coming to the play- 
house Tom Spencer has spied her out night after n^lit in the gallery, 
and she comes on the nights when Hagan performs. Quick, Bun oughs, 
Mr. Warrington’s boots and portmanteau I Order a chaise and four 
for Portsmouth immediately I The letter which I burned one morn- 
ing when we were at breakfast (I may let the cal out of the bag, now- 
puss has such a prodigious way to run) was from Cousin M., hinting 
that she wished me to tell no tales about her : but I can’t help just 
whispering to you that Maria at this moment is busy consoling herse)/ 
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as fast as possible. Shall I spoil-sport ? Shall I tell her brother ? Is 
the affair any business of mine ? What have the Esmonds done for 
you and me but win our money at caids ? Yet I like our noble cousin. 
It seems to me that he would be good if he could — or rather, he would 
have been once. He has been set on a wrong way of life, from which 
’tis now probably too late to lescue him. O heati agricolcBl Our 
Yiiginia was dull, but let us thank heaven we weie bred theie. 
We were made little slaves, but not slaves to wickedness, gambling, 
bad male and female company. It was not until my poor Harry left 
home that he fell among thieves I mean thieves en grand, such as 
waylaid him and stiipped him on English high-roads. I consider yon 
none the worse because you w'ere the unlucky one, and had to deliver 
your purse up. And now you are going to retrieve, and make a good 
name for yourselt ; and kill more ‘French dragons,' and become a 
great commander And our mother will talk of her son the Captain, 
the Colonel, the Geneial, and have his picture painted with all his stars 
and epaulets, when poor I shall be but a dawdling poetaster, or, if 
we may hope for the best, a snug placeman, with a little box at Rich- 
mond or Kew, and a half-scoie of little picaninnies, that will come 
and bob courtesies at the garden-gate when their uncle the Geneial rides 
up on his great chaiger, with his aide-de-camp’s pockets filled with 
gingerbread for the nephews and nieces. ’Tis for you to bianish the 
sword of Mars. As for me, I look forward to a quiet life : a quiet 
little home, a quiet little library full of hooks ; and a little Someone 
dulce ridentem, dulce loquenteni^ on t’othei side of the fire, as I scribble 
away at my papers. I am so pleased with this prospect, so utterly 
contented and happy, that I feel afiaid as I think of it, lest it should 
escape me ; and even to my dearest Hal, am shy of speaking of my 
happiness. What is ambition to me, with this certainty ? What do I 
care for wars, with this beatific peace smiling near ? 

“ Our mother’s friend, Mynheer Yan den Bosch, has been away on 
a tour to discover his family m Holland, and, strange to say, has found 
one. Miss (who was intended by maternal solicitude to be a wife for 
your worship) has had six months at Kensington School, and is com- 
ing out with a hundred pretty accomplishments, which are to complete 
her a perfect fine lady. Her grandpapa brought her to make a cour- 
tesy in Dean Street, and a mighty elegant courtesy she made. Though 
she IS scarce seventeen, no dowager of sixty can be more at her ease. 
She conversed with Aunt Lambert on an equal footing ; she treated 
the gills as chits — to Hetty’s wrath and Theo’s amusement. She 
talked politics with the General, and the last routs, dresses, operas, 
fashions, scandal, with such perfect ease, that, but for a blunder or 
two, you might have fancied Miss Lydia was born m Mayfair. At the 
Court end of the town she will live, she says ; and has no patience 
with her grandfather, who has a lodging in Monument Y ard. For those 
who love a brown beauty, a piettier little mignonne creature cannot be 
seen. But my taste, you know, dearest brother, and ...” 

Here follows a page of raptures and quotations of verse, 
which, out of a regard for the reader, and the writer’s mem- 
ory, the editor of the present pages declines to reprint. 
Gentlemen and ladies of a certain age may remember the 
time when they indulged in these rapturous follies on their 
own accounts ; when the praises of the charmer were forever 
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warbling from their lips or trickling fiom their pens; when 
the flowers of life were in full bloom, and all the birds of 
spring were singing. The twigs are now bare, perhaps, and 
the leaves have fallen; but, for all that, shall we not re- 
member the vernal time ? As foi you, young people, whose 
May (or April, is it ?) has not commenced yet, you need 
not be detained over other folks’ love-rhapsodies ; dejjend 
on it, when your spring-season arrives, kindly Nature will 
warm all your flowers into bloom, and rouse your glad 
bosoms to pour out their full song. 


VOL. II. — U 



CHAPTEB XXI. 


A LITTLE IimOCENT. 

EOEGE WABBIXaTOK has 
mentioned, in the letter just 
quoted, that in spite of my 
Lord Castlewood’s previous 
play transactions with Harry, 
my lord and George remained 
friends, and met. on terms of 
good kinsmanship. Did George 
want franks, or an introduction 
at court, or a place in the House 
of Lords to hear a debate, his 
cousin was always ready to serve 
him, was a pleasant and witty 
companion, and would do any- 
thing which might promote his 
relative’s interests, provided 
his own were not prejudiced. 
How he even went so far as 
to promise that he would do his best with the people in 
power to provide a place for Mr. George Warrin^on, who 
daily showed a greater disinclination to return to his native 
country, and place himself once more under the mafernal 
servitude. George had not merely a sentimental motive 
for remaining in England ; the pursuits and society of Lon- 
don pleased him infinitely better than any which he could 
have at home. A planter’s life of idleness might have suited 
him could he have enjoyed independence with it. But in 
Virginia he was only the first, and, as he thought, the worst 
treated, of his mother’s subjects. He dreaded to think of 
returning with his young bride to his home, and of the life 
which she would be destined to lead there. Better freedom 
and poverty in England, with congenial society, and a hope 
perchance of future distinction, than the wemsome routine 
of home life, the tedious subordination, thfc frequent bick- 
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eringSj the certain jealousies and differences of opinion, to 
which he must subject his wife so soon as they turned their 
faces homeward. 

So Lord Castle woods piomise to provide for George was 
very eagerly accepted by the Virginian. My lord had not 
provided very well for his own brother, to be sure, and his 
own position, peer as he was, was anything but enviable ; 
but we believe what we wish to believe, and George War- 
rington chose to put great stress upon his kinsman^s offer 
of patronage. Unlike the Warrington family. Lord Castle- 
wood was quite gracious when he was made acquainted 
with George’s engagement with Miss Lambert; came to 
wait upon her parents; praised George to them and the 
young lady to George, and made himself so prodigiously 
agreeable in their company that these charitable folk forgot 
his bad reputation and thought it must be a very wicked 
and scandalous world which maligned him He said, in- 
deed, that he was improved in their society, as every man 
must be who came into it. Among them he was witty, 
lively, good, for the tune being. He left his wickedness and 
worldliness with his cloak in the hall, and only put them 
on again when he stepped into his chair. What worldling 
on life’s voyage does not know of some such harbor of rest 
and calm, some haven where he puts in out of the storm ^ 
Very likely Lord Castlewood was actually better whilst he 
stayed with those good people, and, for the time being at 
least, no hypocrite. 

And, I dare say, the Lambert elders thought no worse of 
his lordship for openly proclaiming his admiration for Miss 
Theo. It was quite genuine, and he did not profess it was 
very deep. 

It don’t affect my sleep, and I am not going to break 
my heart because Miss Lambert prefers somebody else,” he 
remarked. “ Only I wish when I was a young man, madam, 
I had had the good fortune to meet with somebody so inno- 
cent and good as your daughter. I might have been kept 
out of a deal of harm’s way : but innocent and good young 
women did not fall into mine, or they would have made me 
better than I am.” 

“ Sure, my lord, it is not too late ! ” says Mrs. Lambert, 
very softly. 

Castlewood started back, misunderstanding her. 

^'Hot too late, madam?” he inquired. 

She blushed. ^^It is too late to court my dear daughter, 
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my lord, but not too late to lepent. We read, ’tis never 
too late to do that. If others have been received at the 
eleventh hour, is there any reason why you should give 

hope v 

Perhaps I know my own heart better' than you, he 
says, in a plaintive tone. “ I can speak French and Ger- 
man very well, and why ? because I was taught both in 
the nursery. A man who learns them late can^ never get 
the practice of them on his tongue. And so ^tis the case 
with goodness ; I can’t learn it at my age. I can only see 
others practise it, and adtore them. When I am on on 
the side opposite to Lazarus, will Miss Theo give me a 
drop of watei* ? Don’t frown ! I know I shall be there, 
Mrs. Lambert. Some folks are doomed so; and I think 
some of our family are amongst these. Some people are 
vacillating, and one liardly knows which way the scale will 
turn. Whereas some are predestined angels, and fly heaven- 
wards naturally, and do what they will.” 

“ Oh, my lord, and w'hy should you not be of the pre- 
destined? Whilst there is a day left— whilst there is an 
hour — there IS hope !” says the fond matron. 

I know what is passing in your mind, my dear madam, 
— nay, I read your prayers in your looks; but how can 
they avail ^ ” Lord Castlewood asked, sadly. You don’t 
know all, my good lady. You don’t know what a life ours 
IS of the world: how early it began; how selfish nature, 
and then necessity and education, have made us. It is Fate 
holds the reins of the chariot, and we can’t escape our 
doom. I know better : I see better people : I go my own 
way. My own? No, not mine — Fate’s: and it is not 
altogether without pity for us, since it allows us, from time 
to time, to see such people as you.” And he took her hand, 
and looked her full in the face, and bowed with a melan- 
choly grace. Every word he said was true. No greater 
error than to suppose that weak and bad men are strangers 
to good feelings, or deficient of sensibility. Only the 
good feeling does not last — nay, the tears are a kind of 
debauch of sentiment, as old libertines are said to find that 
the tears and grief of their victims add a zest to their 
pleasure. But Mis. Lambert knew little of what was pass- 
ing in this man’s mind (how should vshe ?), and so prayed 
for him with the fond persistence of woman. He was 
much better — yes, much better than he was supposed to 
be. He was a most interesting man. There were liopes, 
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why should there not be the most precious hopes for him 
still ? 

It remains to he seen which of the two speakers formed 
the correct estimate of my lord’s character. Meanwhile, if 
the gentleman was right, the lady was mollified, and her 
kind wishes and prayers for this experienced sinner’s re- 
pentance, if they were of no avail for his amendment, at 
least could do him no harm. Kind-souled doctors (and 
what good woman is not of the faculty?) look after a 
reprobate as physicians after a perilous case. When the 
patient is converted to health their interest ceases in him, 
and they drive to feel pulses and prescribe medicines else- 
where. 

But, while the malady was under treatment, our kind 
lady could not see too much of her sick man Quite an in- 
timacy sprang up between my Lord Castlewood and the 
Lamberts. I am not sure that some worldly views might 
not suit even with good Mrs. Lambert’s spiritual plans (for 
who knows into what pure Eden, though guarded by fiam- 
ing-sworded angels, worldlmess will not creep ?) Her son 
was about to take orders. My Lord Castlewood feared 
very much that his present chaplain’s, Mr. Sampson’s, 
careless life and heterodox conversation might lead him to 
give up his chaplaincy : in which case, my lord hinted, the 
little modest cure would be vacant, and at the service of 
some young divine of good principles and good manners, 
who would be content with a small stipend, and a small but 
friendly congregation. 

Thus an acquaintance was established between the two 
families, and the ladies of Castlewood, always on their 
good behavior, came more than once to make their courte- 
sies in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room. They were civil to 
the parents and the young ladies. My Lady Castlewood’s 
card-assemblies were open to Mrs. Lambert and her family. 
There was play, certainly — all the world played — his 
majesty, the bishops, every peer and peeress in the land. 
But nobody need play who did not like : and surely nobody 
need have scruples regarding the practice when such august 
and venerable personages were daily found to abet it. 
More than once Mrs. Lambert made her appearance at her 
ladyship’s routs, and was grateful for the welcome which 
she received, and pleased with the admiration which her 
daughters excited. 

Mention has been made, in a foregoing page and letter, 
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of an American family of Diitcli extraction, "wlio had come 
to England very strongly recommended by Madam Esmond, 
their Virginian neighbor, to her sons in Europe. The 
views expressed in Madam Esmond^s letter were so clear, 
that that arch match-maker, Mrs. Lambert, could not but 
understand them. As for George, he was engaged already ; 
as -for poor Hetty’s flame, Harry, he was gone on service, 
for which circumstance Hetty’s mother was not very sorry, 
perhaps. She laughingly told George that he ought to 
obey his mamma's injunctions, break ofE his engagement 
with Theo, and make up to Miss Lydia, who was ten times 
— ten times' a hundred times as rich as her poor girl, and 
certainly much handsomer. ^‘Les, indeed,’’ says George, 
“ that I own : she is handsomer, and she is richer, and per- 
haps even cleverer.” (All which praises Mrs Lambert but 
half liked.) “But say she is all these ? So is Mr John- 
son much cleverer than I am: so is, whom shall we say? — 
so 13 Mr. Hagan, the actor, much taller and handsomer * so 
is Sir James Lowther much richer : yet pray, ma’am, do 
vou suppose I am going to be jealous of any one of these 
three, or think my Theo would jilt me for their sakes ? 
Why should I not allow that Miss Lydia is handsomer, 
then ? and richer, and clever, too, and lively, and well bred, 
if you insist on it, and an angel, if you will have it so ? 
Theo is not afraid : art thou, child ? ” 

^^bTo, George,” says Theo, with such an honest look of 
the eyes as ivould convince any scepticism, or shame any 
jealousy. And if, after this pair of speeches, mamma 
takes occasion to leave the room for a minute to fetch her 
scissors, or her thimble, or a boot-jack and slippers, or the 
cross and ball on the top of St. Paul’s, or her pocket-hand- 
kerchief which she has forgotten in the parlor, — if, I say, 
Mrs Lambert quits the room on any errand or pretext, 
natural or preposterous, I shall not be in the least sur- 
prised, if, at her return in a couple of minutes, she finds 
(^orge in near proximity to Theo, who has a heightened 
color, and whose hand George is just dropping — I shall 
not have the least idea of what they have been doing. 
Have you, madam ? Have you any remembrance of what 
used to happen when Mr. Grundy came a-courting ? Are 
you, who, after all, were not in the room with our young 
people, going to cry out fie and for shame ? Then tie and 
for shame upon you, Mrs. Grundy ^ 

Well, Harry being away, and Theo and George irrevoca- 
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bly engaged, so that there was no possibility of bringing 
Madam Esmond^s little plans to bear, why should not Mrs. 
Lambert have plans of her own ; and if a rich, handsome, 
beautiful little wife should fall in his way, why should not 
Jack Lambert from Oxford have her? So thinks mamma, 
who was always thinking of marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and so she prattles to General Lambert, who, as 
usual, calls her a goose for her pains. At any rate, Mrs 
Lambert says, beauty and riches are no objection; at any 
rate, Madam Esmond desired that this family should be 
hospitfibly entertained, and it was not her fault that Harry 
was gone away to Canada Would the general wish him to 
come back, leave the army and his reputation, perhaps, 
yes, and come to England and marry this American, and 
break poor Hetty’s heart — would her father wish that? 
Let us spare further arguments, and not be so rude as to 
hint that Mr. Lambert was in the right in calling a fond 
wife by the name of that absurd splay-footed bird, annu- 
ally sacrificed at the feast of St. Michael 
In those early days there were vast distinctions of rank 
drawn between the court and city people: and Mr. Van den 
Bosch, when he first came to London, scarcely associated 
with any but the latter sort. He had a lodging near his 
agent’s in the city When his pretty girl came from school 
for a holiday, he took her an airing to Islington or High- 
gate, or an occasional promenade in the Artillery Ground 
in Bunhill Fields. They went to that Baptist meeting- 
house in Finsbury Fields, and on the sly to see Mr Garrick 
once or twice, or that funny rogue, Mr Foote, at the Little 
Theatre. To go to a lord mayor’s feast was a treat to the 
gentleman of the highest order; and to dance with a young 
mercer at Hampstead assembly gave the utmost delight to 
the young lady. When George first went to wait upon his 
mother’s friends, he found our old acquaintance, Mr. Draper, 
of the Temple, sedulous in his attentions to her, and the 
lawyer, who was married, told Mr. Warrington to look out, 
as the young lady had a plum to her fortune Mr Drab- 
shaw, a young Quaker gentleman, and nephew of Mr. Trail, 
Madam Esmond’s Bristol agent, was also in constant at- 
tendance upon the young lady, and in dreadful alarm and 
suspicion-when Mr. Warrington first made his appearance. 
Wishing to do honor to his mother’s neighbors, Mr. War- 
rington invited them to an entertainment at his own apart- 
ments ; and who should so naturally meet them as his 
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friends from Solio ? Kot one of tlxeni but was forced to 
own little Miss Lydia’s beauty. She had the foot of a 
fairy: the arms, neck, flashing eyes of a little brown 
huntress of Diana. She had brought a little plaintive ac- 
cent from home with her — of which I, oiioi qui voits jparle, 
have heard a hundred gross Cockney imitations, and watched 
as many absurd disguises, and which I say (in moderation) 
is charming in the mouth of a charming woman. Who sets 
up to say ISTo, forsooth You, dear Miss Whittington, with 
whose ^'s fate has dealt so unkindly? — you, lovely Miss 
Nicol Jarvie, with your ISTorthern burr? — ypu, beautiful 
Miss Molony, with your Dame Street warble ? All accents 
are pretty from pretty lips, and who shall set the standard 
up ? Shall it be a rose, or a thistle, or a shamrock, or a 
star and stripe ? As for Miss Lydia’s accent, I have no 
doubt it was not odious even from the first day when she 
set foot on these polite shores, otherwise Mr. Warrington, 
as a man of taste, had certainly disapproved of her manner 
of talking, and her schoolmistress at Kensington had not 
done her duty by her pupil. 

After the six months were over, during which, according 
to her grandfather’s calculation, she was to learn all the 
accomplishments procurable at the Kensington Academy, 
Miss Lydia returned nothing loath to her grandfather, and 
took her place in the world. A narrow world at first it was 
to her , but she was a resolute little person, and resolved to 
enlarge her sphere in societ}’-; and whither she chose to 
lead the way, the obedient grandfather followed her. He 
had been thwarted himself in early life, he said, and little 
good came of the severity he underwent. He had thwarted 
his own son, who had turned out but ill. As for little 
Lyddy, he was determined she should have as pleasant a 
life as was possible. Did not Mr. George think he was 
right? ’Twas said in Virginia — he did not know with 
what reason — that the young gentlemen of Castlewood 
had been happier if Madam Esmond had allowed them a 
little of their own way. George could not gainsay this 
public rumor, or think of inducing the benevolent old gen- 
tleman to alter his plans respecting his granddaughter. As 
for the Lambert family, how could they do otherwise than 
welcome the kind old man, the parent so tender and liberal. 
Madam Esmond’s good friend ? 

When miss came from school, grandpapa removed from 
Monument Yard to an elegant house in Bloomsbury; 
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whither they were followed at first by their city friends. 
There were merchants from Virginia TValk; there were 
worthy tradesmen, with whom the worthy old merchant 
had dealings; there were their ladies and daughters and 
sons, who were all highly gracious to Miss Lyddy. It 
would be a long task to describe how these disaxopeared one 
by one — how there were no more ]unketings at Belsize, or 
trips to Highgate, or Saturday jaunts to Deputy Higgs' 
villa, Highbury, or country-dances at honest Mr. Lute- 
string’s house at Hackney. Even the Sunday practice was 
changed; and, 0 abomination of abominations I Mr. Van 
den Bosch left Bethesda Chapel in Bunhill Eow, and actually 
took a pew in Queen Square Chiii*ch ! 

Queen Square Church, and Mr. G-eorge AVarrington lived 
hard by in Southampton Bow ! ’Twas easy to see at whom 
Miss Lyddy was setting her cap, and Mr Draper, who had 
been fidl of her and her grandfather’s praises before, now 
took occasion to warn Mr George, and gave him very dif- 
ferent reports regarding Mr. Van den Bosch to those which 
had first been ciuTent. Mr. Van d. B., for all he bragged 
so of his Dutch parentage, came from Albany, and was 
nobody’s son at all. He had made his money by land spec- 
ulation, or by privateering (which was uncommonly like 
piracy), and by the Guinea trade. His son had married — 
if marriage it could be called, which was very doubtful — 
an assigned servant, and had been cut off by his father, and 
had taken to bad courses, and had died, luckily for himself, 
in his own bed. 

^^Mr. Draper has told you bad tales about me,” said the 
placid old gentleman to George. “ Very likely we are all 
sinners, and some evil may be truly said of all of us, with a 
great deal more that is untrue. Did he tell you that my 
son was unhappy with me ? I told you so, too. Did he 
bring you wicked stories about my family ? He liked it so 
well that he wanted to marry my Lyddy to his brother. 
Heaven bless her ! I have had a many offers for her. And 
you are the young gentleman I should have chose for her, 
and I like you none the worse because you prefer somebody 
else ; though what you can see in your miss, as compared to 
my Lyddy, begging your honor’s pardon, I am at a loss to 
understand.” 

There is no accounting for tastes, my good sir,” said Mr. 
George, with his most superb air. 

sir; ’tis a wonder of nature, and daily happens. 
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When I kept store at Albany^ there was one of your tip-top 
gentry there that might hare married my dear daughter 
that was alive then, and with a pretty piece of money, 
whereby — for her father and I had quarrelled — Miss 
Lyddy would have been a pauper, you see ; and in place of 
my beautiful Bella, my gentleman chooses a little homely 
creature, no prettier than your miss, and without a dollar to 
her fortune. The more fool he, saving your presence, Mr. 
George.^^ 

Pray don^t save my presence, my good sir,’^ says George, 
laughing. suppose the gentleman’s word was given to 
the other lady, and he had seen her hrst, and hence was in- 
different to your charming daughter ” 

“ I suppose when a young fellow gives his word to per- 
form a cursed piece of folly, he always sticks to it, my dear 
sir, begging your pardon. But Lord, Lord, what am I speak- 
ing of ? I am a-speaking of twenty years ago I was well- 
to-do then, but I may say heaven has blessed my store, and 
I am three times as well off now. Ask my agents how 
much they will give for Joseph Yan den Bosch’s bill at six 
months on JSTew York — or at sight may be — for forty thou- 
sand pound ? I warrant they will discount the paper.” 

“Happy he who has the bill, sir!” says George, with a 
bow, not a little amused with the candor of the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Lord, Lord, how mercenery you young men are 1 ” cries 
the elder, simply. “Always thinking about money nowa- 
days ! Happy he who has the gni, I should say — the 
money ain’t the question, my dear sir, when it goes along 
with such a lovely young thing as that — though I humbly 
say it, who oughtn’t, and who am her fond silly old grand- 
father. We were talking about you, Lyddy darling — come, 
give me a kiss, my Blessing I We were talking about you, 
and Mr. George said he wouldn’t take you with all the 
money your poor old grandfather can give you.” 

“Hay, sir,” says George. 

“Well, you are right to say nay, for I didn’t say all, that’s 
the truth. My Blessing will have a deal more than that 
trifle I spoke of, when it shall please heaven to remove me 
out of this world to a better — when poor old Gappy is gone, 
Lyddy will be a rich little Lyddy, that she will. But she 
don’t wish me to go yet, does she ? ” 

“ Ohj you darling dear grandpapa ^ ” says Lyddy. 

“This young gentleman won’t have you.” (Lyddy looks 
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an arch Thank yoHj sir/^ from her brown eyes.) ^^But at 
any rate he is honest, and that is more than we can say of 
some folks in this wicked London. Oh, Lord, Lord, how 
mercenary they are ’ Do you know that yonder, in Monu- 
ment Yard, they were all at my poor little Blessing for her 
money ? There was Tom Lutestring ; there was Mr. Draper, 
your precious lawyer; there was actually Mr. Tubbs, of 
Bethesda Chapel ; and they must all come buzzing like flies 
round the honey-pot. That is wLy we came out of the 
quarter where my brother tradesmen live.^^ 

To avoid the flies, to be sure I says Miss Lydia, tossing 
up her little head. 

Where my brother tradesmen live,^^ continues the old 
gentleman. Else who am I to think of consorting with 
your grandees and fine folk ? I don’t care for the fashions, 
Mr. George ; I don’t care for plays and poetry, begging your 
honor’s pardon; I never went to a play in my life, but to 
please this little minx f ” 

Oh, sir, ’twas lovely ! and I cried so, didn’t I grand- 
papa ? ” says the child. 

At what, my dear ? ” 

^^At — at Mr. Warrington’s play, grandpapa.” 

Did you, my dear? I dare say; I dare say. It was 
mail day : and my letters had come in : and my ship the 
^ Lovely Lyddy ’ had just come into Falmouth • and Captain 
Joyce reported how he had mercifully escaped a French 
privateer; and my head was so full of thanks for that 
escape, which saved me a deal of money, Mr. George — for 
the rate at which ships is underwrote this war-time is so 
scandalous that I often prefer to venture than to insure — 
that I confess I didn’t listen much to the play, sir, and only 
went to please this little Lyddy.” 

And you did please me, dearest Gappy ! ” cries the young 
lady. 

Bless you ! then it’s all I want. What does a man want 
more here below than to please his children, Mr. George ? 
especially me, who knew what it was to be unhappy when I 
was young, and to repent of having treated this darling’s 
father too hard.” 

Oh, grandpapa 1 ” cries the child, with more caresses. 

^Wes, I was too hard with him, dear; and that’s why I 
spoil my little Lydkin so ! ” 

More kisses ensue between Lyddy and Gappy The little 
creature flmgs the pretty polished arms round the old man’s 
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neck, presses tke dark red lips on his withered cheek, sur- 
rounds the venerable head with a halo of powder beaten out 
of his wig by her caresses ; and eyes Mr. G-eorge the while, 
as much as to say. There, sir ! should you not like me to do 

as much for you? ^ ^ i 

We confess ; — but do we confess all ? George certainly 
told the story of his interview with Lyddy and Gappy, and 
the old man^s news regarding his graiiddaughtei’s wealth; 
but I don’t think he told everything; else Theo would 
scarce have been so much interested, or so entirely amused 
and good-humored with Lyddy when next the two young 
ladies met. 

They now met pretty frequently, especially after the old 
American gentleman took up liis residence in Bloomsbury. 
Mr. Van den Bosch was in the city for the most part of the 
day, attending to his affairs, and appearing at his place upon 
’Change. During his absence Lyddy had the command of 
the house, and received her guests there like a lady, or rode 
abroad in a fine coach, which she ordered her grandpapa to 
keep for her, and into which he could very seldom be in- 
duced to set his foot. Before long Miss Lyddy was as easy 
in the coach as if she had ridden in one all her life. She 
ordered the domestics here and there; she drove to the 
mercer’s and the jeweller’s, and she called upon her friends 
wuth the utmost stateliness, or rode abroad with them to take 
the air. Theo and Hetty were both greatly diverted with her. 
but would the elder have been quite as well pleased had she 
known all Miss Lyddy’s doings ? Not that Theo was of a 
jealous disposition, — far otherwise but there are cases 
when a lady has a right to a little jealously, as I maintain, 
whatever my fair readers may say to the contrary. 

It was because she knew he was engaged, very likely, that 
Miss Lyddy permitted herself to sjieak so frankly in Mr 
George’s praise. When they were alone — and this blessed 
chance occurred pretty often at Mr Van den Bosch’s house, 
for we •have said he was constantly absent on one errand 
or the other — it was wonderful how artlessly the little 
creature would show her enthusiasm, asking him all sorts 
of simple questions about himself, his genius, his way of 
life at home and in London, his projects of marriage, and 
so forth. 

am glad you are going to be married, — oh, so glad ! ” 
she would say, heaving the most piteous sigh the while ; 
for I can talk to you frankly, quite frankly, as a brother, 
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and not be afraid of that odious politeness about which 
they were always scolding me at boarding-school. I may 
speak to you frankly; and if I like you, I may say so, 
mayn’t I, Mr. George ? ” 

^'Pray, say so," says George, with a bow and a smile 
That is a kind of t^k which most men delight to hear, 
especially from such pretty lips as ]\riss Lydia’s.” 

What do you know about my lips ? ” says the girl, with 
a pout and an innocent look into his face. 

What, indeed ” asks George. “ Perhaps I should like 
to know a great deal more.” 

“ They don’t tell nothin’ but truth, anyhow 1 ” says the 
girl; “that’s why some people don’t like them ! If I have 
anything on my mmd, it must come out I am a country- 
bred girl, I am — with my heart in my mouth — all hon- 
esty and simplicity , not like your English girls, who have 
learned I don’t know what at their boarding-schools, and 
from the men afterwards.” 

“ Our girls are monstrous little hypocrites, indeed ! ” cries 
George. 

“ You are thinking of Miss Lamberts ^ and I might have 
thought of them ; but I declare I did not then. They have 
been at boarding-school; they have been in the world a 
great deal — so much the greater pity for them, for be cer- 
tain they learned no good there. Amd now I have said so, 
of course you will go and tell Miss Theo, won’t you, 
sir ? ” 

“ That she has learned no good in the world ? She has 
scarce spoken to men at all, except her father, her brother, 
and me. Winch of us would teach her any wrong, think 
you ? ” 

“ Oh, not you ^ Though I can understand its being very 
dangerous to be with you ! ” says the girl, with a sigh. 

“Indeed there is no danger, and I don’t bite!” says 
George, laughing. 

“I didn’t say bite,” says the girl, softly. “Therefe other 
things dangerous besides biting, I should think. Aren’t you 
very witty ? Yes, and sarcastic, and clever, and always laugh- 
ing at people ? Haven’t you a coaxing tongue ? If you 
was to look at me in that kind of way, I don’t know what 
would come to me. Was your brother like you, as I was 
to have married ^ Was he as clever and witty as you ? I 
have heard he was like you : but he hadn’t your coaxing 
tongue. Heigh-ho ! ’Tis well you are engaged, Master 
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Gsorge, that is all. Do you think if you had seen me firsts 
you would have liked jMiss Theo best ? ” 

“ They say marriages are made in heaven, my dear, and 
let us trust that mine .has been arranged there,” says 
G-eorge. 

I suppose there was no such thing never known, as a 
man having two sweetheai*ts ? ” asks the artless little 
maiden. “Guess it's a pity. Oh me? What nonsense 
I’m a-talking; there now! Pm like the little girl who 
cried for the moon ; and I can't have it. 'Tis too high for 
me — too high and splendid and shining; can't reach up to 
it nohow. Well, what a foolish, wayward, little spoilt 
thing I am now! But one thing you promise — on your 
word and your honor, now, Mr George ? '' 

“ And what is that ? '' 

“ That you won't tell Miss Theo, else she'll hate me.” 

“ Why should she hate you ? ” 

“ Because I hate her, and wish she was dead ! ” breaks 
out the young lady. And the eyes that were looking so 
gentle and lachrymose but now, flame with sudden wrath, 
and her cheeks flush up. “ For shame ! ” she adds, after a 
pause “ I'm a little fool to speak ^ But whatever is in iny 
heart must come out I am a girl of the woods, I am. I 
was bred where the sun is hotter than in this foggy climate. 
And I am not like your cold English girls; who, before 
they speak, or think, or feel, must wait for mamma to give 
leave. There, there ^ I may be a little fool for saying 
what I have. I know you'll go and tell Miss Lambert. 
Well, do!” 

But, as we have said, George didn’t tell Miss Lambert. 
Even from the beloved person there must be some things 
kept secret- even to himself, perhaps, he did not q[uite 
acknowledge what was the meaning of the little girl's con- 
fession ; or if he acknowledged it, did not act on it ; except 
in so far as this, perhaps, that my gentleman, in Miss 
Lydia'^e presence, was particularly courteous and tender, 
and in her absence thought of her very kindly, and always 
with a certain pleasure. It were hard, indeed, if a man 
might not repay by a little kindness and gratitude the art- 
less affection of such a warm young heart. 

What was that story meanwhile winch came round to 
our friends, of young Mr. Lutestring and young Mr. Drab- 
shaw the Quaker having a boxing-match at a tavern in the 
city, and all about this young lady^ They fell out over 
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their cups, and fought probably. Why did Mr, Draper, 
who had praised her so at first, tell such stories now against 
her grandfather? “I suspect,’^ says Madame de Bern- 
stein, “ that he wants the girl for some client or relation of 
his own , and that he tells these tales in order to frighten 
all suitors from her. When she and her grandfather came 
to me, she behaved perfectly well; and I confess, sir, I 
thought it was a great pity that you should prefer yonder 
red-cheeked, countrified little chit, without a halfpenny, to 
this pretty, wild, artless girl, with such a fortune as I hear 
she has.” 

“Oh, she has been with you, has she, aunt?” asks 
George of his relative. 

“Of course she has been with me,” the other replies, 
curtly. “ Unless your brother has been so silly as to fall 
in love with that other little Lambert girl — ” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I think I can say he has not,” George 
remarks. 

“Why, then, when he comes back with Mr. Wolfe, should 
he not take a fancy to this little person, as his mamma 
wishes — only, to do us justice, we Esmonds care very little 
for what our mammas wish — and marry her, and set up 
beside you in Virginia? She is to have a great fortune, 
which you won’t touch. Pray, why should it go out of the 
family ? ” 

George now learned that Mr. Van den Bosch and his 
granddaughter had been often at Madame de Bernstein’s 
house. Taking his favorite walk with his favorite compan- 
ion to Kensington Gardens, he saw Mr Van den Bosch’s 
chariot turning into Kensington Square. The Americans 
were going to visit Lady Castlewood then ? He found, on 
some little inquiry, that they had been more than once with 
her ladyship. It was, perhaps, strange that they should 
have said nothing of their visits to George ; but, being little 
curious of other people’s affairs, and having no intrigues 
or mysteries of his own, George was quite slow to imagine 
them in other people. What mattered to him how often 
Kensington entertained Bloomsbury, or Bloomsbury made 
its bow at Kensington ? 

A number of things were happening at both places, of 
which our Virginian had not the slightest idea. Indeed, 
do not things happen under our eves, and we not see them ? 
Are not comedies and tragedies daily performed before us 
of which we understand neither the fun nor the pathos ? 
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Very likely George goes liome thinking to himself^ 1 have 
made an impression on the heart of this young creature. 
She has almost confessed as much. Poor artless little 
maiden! I wonder what there is in me that she should 
like me?^’ Can he be angry wuth her for this unlucky 
preference? Was ever a man angry at such a reason? 
He would not have been so well pleased, perhaps, had he 
known all ; and that he was only one of the performers in 
the comedy, not the principal character by any means ; 
E/Osencrantz and Guildenstern in the tragedy, the part of 
Hamlet by a gentleman unknown How often are our 
little vanities shocked in this way, and subjected to whole- 
some humiliation! Have you not fancied that Lucinda’s 
eye beamed on you with a siiecial tenderness, and presently 
become aware that she ogles your neighbor with the very 
same killing glances ? Have you not exchanged exquisite 
whispers with Lalage at the dinner-table (sweet murmurs 
heard through the hum of the guests, and clatter of the 
banquet and then overheard hei whispering the very 
same delicious phrases to old Sui*dus in the drawing-room ? 
The sun shines for everybody ; the flowers smell sweet for 
all noses ; and the nightingale and Lalage warble for all 
ears — not your long ones only, good brother! 
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IX -WHICH CUPID PLAYS A COXSIDEBABLE PABT. 

1 must now, however, and be- 
fore we proceed with the his- 
tory of Miss Lydia and her 
doings, perform the duty of 
explaining that sentence in 
Mr. Warrington’s letter to his 
brother which refers to Lady 
Maria Esmond, and which, to 
some simple readers, must be 
still mysterious. For how, 
indeed, could well regulated 
persons divine such a secret ? 
How could innocent and re- 
spectable young people sup- 
pose that a woman of noble 
birth, of ancient family, of 
mature experience, — a woman 
whom we have seen exceed- 
ingly in love only a score of 
months ago, — should so far forget herself as (oh, my very 
finger-tips blush as I write the sentence !) — as not only to 
fall in love with a person of low origin, and very many 
years her junior, but actually to marry him in the face of 
the world '? That is, not exactly in the face, but behind the 
back of the world, so to speak : for Parson Sampson privily 
tied the indissoluble knot for the pair at his chapel in May- 
fair. 

Xow stop before you condemn her utterly. Because 
Lady Maria had had, and overcome, a foolish partiality for 
her young cousin, was that any reason why she should never 
fall in love with anybody else ? Are men to have the sole 
privilege of change, and are women to be rebuked for avail- 
ing themselves now and again of their little chance of con- 
solation? No invectives can be more rude, gross, and 
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iiDpliilosoi)liical than, for instance, Hamlet’s to his mother 
about her second mairiage. The truth very likely is, that 
that tender parasitic creature wanted a something cling 
to, and, Hamlet senior out of the way, twined herself round 
Claudius, ^ay, we have known females so bent on attach- 
ing themselves, that they can twine round two gentlemen 
at once. Why, forsooth, shall there not be marriage-tables 
after funeral-baked meats? If you said grace for your 
feast yesterday, is that any reason why you shall not be 
hungry to-day Your natural fine appetite and relish for 
this evening’s feast shows that to-morrow evening at eight 
o’clock you will most probably be m want of your dinner. 
I, for my part, when Flirtilla or Jiltissa were partial to me 
(the kind reader will please to fancy that I am alluding 
here to persons of the most ravishing beauty and lofty 
rank), always used to bear in mind that a time would come 
when they would be fond of somebody else. We are 
served h la and gobbled up a dish at a time, like the 

folks in Polyphemus’s cave. ’Tis hodie mih% eras tihi: 
there are some Anthropophagi who devour dozens of us, — 
the old, the young, the tender, the tough, the plump, the 
lean, the ugly, the beautiful there’s no escape, and one 
after another, as our fate is, we disappear down their om- 
nivorous maws. Look at Lady Ogresham ! We all remem- 
ber, last year, how she served poor Tom Kydd : seized upon 
him, devoured him, picked his bones, and flung them away. 
Kow it is Ned Suckling she has got into her den. He lies 
under her great eyes, quivering and fascinated. Look at 
the poor little trepid creature, panting and helpless under 
the great eyes ! She trails towards him nearer and nearer : 
he draws to her closer and closer. Presently, there will be 
one or two feeble squeaks for pity, and — hobblegobble — 
he will disappear ! Ah me ! it is pity, too. I knew, for 
instance, that Maria Esmond had lost her heart ever so 
many times before Harry Warrington found it ; but I liked 
to fancy that he was going to keep it ; that, bewailing mis- 
chance and times out of joint, she would yet have preserved 
her love, and fondled it m decorous celibacy. If, in some 
paroxysm of senile folly, I should fall in love to-morrow, I 
shall still try and think I have acquired the fee-simple of 
my charmer’s heart ; — not that I am only a tenant, on a 
short lease, of an old battered furnished apartment, where 
the dingy old wine-glasses have* been clouded by scores of 
pairs of lips, and the tumbled old sofas are muddy with the 
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last lodger’s boots. Dear, dear nymph ^ Being beloved 
and beautiful ! Suppose I had a little passing passion for 
G-lycera (and her complexion really v'as as pure as splen- 
dent Parian marble) ; suppose you had a fancy for Tele- 
phus, and his low collars and absurd neck ; — those follies 
are all over now, aren’t they ? "VYe love each other for good 
now, don’t we ? Yes, forever ; and G-lycera may go to 
Bath, and Telephus take his cervicem roseam to Jack Ketch, 
n^est-ce pas ? 

Ko. We never think of changing, my dear. However 
winds blow, or time flies, or spoons stir, our potage, which 
is now so piping hot, will never get cold. Passing fancies 
we may have allowed ourselves in former days ; and really 
your infatuation for Telephus (don’t frown so, my darling 
creature I and make the wrinkles in your forehead worse) 
— I say, really it was the talk of the whole town 5 and as 
for Glycera, she behaved confoundedly ill to me. Well, 
well, now that we understand each other, it is forever that 
our hearts are united, and we can look at Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, and snap our fingers at his wig. But this Maria 
of the last century was a woman of an ill-regulated mind. 
You, my love, who know the world, know that in the 
course of this lady’s career a great de^ must have passed 
that would not bear the light, or edify in the telling. 
You know (not, my dear creature, that I mean you have 
any experience ; but you have heard people say — you have 
heard your mother say) that an old flirt, when she has done 
playing the fool with one passion, will play the fool with 
another; that flirting is like drinking; and the brandy 
being drunk up, you — no, not you — Glycera — the brandy 
being drunk up, Glycera, who has taken to drinking, will 
fall upon the gm. So, if Maria Esmond has found a suc- 
cessor for Harry Warrington, and set up a new sultan in 
the precious empire of her heart, what, after all, could you 
expect from her ? That territory was like the Low Coun- 
tries, accustomed to being conquered, and forever open to 
invasion. 

And Maria’s present enslaver was no other than Mr. 
Geoghegan, or Hagan, the young actor who had performed 
in George’s tragedy. His tones were so thrilling, his eyes 
so bright, his mien so noble, he looked so beautiful in his 
gilt leather armor and large buckled periwig, giving utter- 
ance to the poet’s glowing verses, that the lady’s heart was 
yielded up to him, even as Ariadne’s to Bacchus when her 
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affair with. Thesens was over The young Irishman was 
not a little touched and elated by the high-born damsel’s 
partiality for him. He might have preferred a Xady Maria 
Hagan more tender in years, but one more tender in dispo- 
sition it were difficult to discover. She clung to him close- 
ly, indeed. She retired to his humble lodgings in West- 
minster wuth him, when it became necessary to disclose 
their marriage, and when her furious relatives disowned 
her. 

G-eneral Lambert brought the news from his^ office^ in 
Whitehall one day, and made merry over it with his family. 
In those homely times a joke was none the worse for being 
a little broad; and a fine lady w^oulcl laugh at a jolly page 
of Fieldmg, and weep over a letter of Clarissa, which would 
make your present ladyship’s ejes start out of your head 
with horror. He uttered all sorts of waggeries, did the 
merry general, upon the subject of this marriage; upon 
George’s share in bringing it about ; upon Harry’s ]ealousy 
when he should hear of it. He vowed it was cruel that 
Cousin Hagan had not selected George as groomsman ; that 
the first child should be called Carpezan or Sybilla, after 
the tragedy, and so forth. They would not quite be able to 
keep a coach, but they might get a cliariot and pasteboard 
dragons from Mr Rich’s theatre The baby anight be 
christened in IMacbeth’s caldron . and Harry and harlequin 
ought certainly to be godfathers. 

“ Why shouldn’t she marry him if she likes him ? ” 
asked little Hetty, 'Wliy should he not love her because 
she is a little old ? Mamma is a little old, and you love 
her none the worse. When you married my mamma, sir, 
I have heard you say you were very poor; and yet you 
were very happy, and nobody laughed at you ! ” Thus this 
impudent little person spoke by reason ot her tender age, 
not being aware of Lady Maria Esmond’s previous follies 

So her family has deserted her ? George described what 
wrath they were in ; how Lady Oastlewood had gone into 
mourning ; how Mr. Will swore he would have the rascal’s 
ears ; how furious Madame de Bernstein was, the most 
angry of all. It is an insult to the family,” says haughty 
little Miss Hett ; “ and I fancy how ladies of that rank 
must be indignant at their relative’s niarnage with a person 
of Mr. Hagan’s condition ; but to desert her is a very dif- 
ferent matter.” 

Indeed, my dear child,” cries mamma, “ you are talking 
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of what you don’t understand. After my Lady Maria’s 
conduct, no respectable person can go to see her.” 

“ What conduct, mamma ? ” 

‘‘ I^ever mind,” cries mamma. Little girls can’t be ex- 
pected to know, and ought not to be too curious to inquire, 
what Lady Maria’s conduct has been I Suffice it, miss, that 
I am shocked her ladyship should ever have been here ; and 
I say again, no honest person should associate with her ! ” 

Then, Aunt Lambert, I must be whipped and sent to 
bed,” says George, with mock gravity. “I own to you 
(though I did not confess sooner, seeing that the affair was 
not mine) that I have been to see my cousin the playei, and 
her ladyship his wife. I found them in very dirty lodg- 
ings in Westminster, where the wretch has the shabbiness 
to keep not only his wife, but his old mother, and a little 
brother, whom he x)uts to school. I found Mr. Hagan, and 
came away with a liking, and almost a respect for him, 
although I own he has made a very improvident marriage. 
But how improvident some folks are about marriage, aren’t 
they, Theo ? ” 

Improvident, if they marry such spendthrifts as you,” 
says the general. “ Master George found his relations, and 
I’ll be bound to say he left his purse behind him.” 

‘^N'o, not the purse, sir,” says George, smiling very ten- 
derly. Theo made that. But I am bound to own it came 
empty away. Mr, Eich is in great dudgeon. He says he 
hardly dares have Hagan on his stage, and is afraid of a riot, 
such as Mr. Garrick had about the foreign dancers. This is to 
be a fine gentleman’s not. The macaronies are furious, and 
vow they will pelt Mr Hagan, and have him cudgelled after- 
wards. My Cousin Will, at Arthur’s, has taken his oath 
that he will have the actor’s ears. Meanwhile, as the poor 
man does not play, they have out off his salary ; and without 
his salary this lucldess pair of lovers have no means to buy 
bread and cheese.” 

“ And you took it to them, sir ? It was like you, George ! ” 
says Theo, worshipping him with her eyes. 

It was your purse took it, dear Theo ! ” replies George. 

Mamma, I hope you will go and see them to-morrow ! ” 
prays Theo. 

If she doesn’t, I shall get a divorce, my dear ! ” cries 
papa. Come and kiss me, you little wench — that is, avec 
la bonne permission de monsieur mon beau-fils.” 

“Monsieur mon beau fiddlestick, papa!” says Miss Lam- 
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bert, and I have no doubt complies with the paternal orders. 
And this was the first time George Esmond Warrington, 
Esq^uire, was ever called a fiddlestick. 

Any man, even in our time, who makes an imprudent mar- 
riage, knows how he has to run the gauntlet of the family, 
and undergo the abuse, the scorn, the wrath, the pity of his 
relations If your respectable family cry out because you 
marry the curate’s daughter, one in ten, let us say, o± his 
charming children ; or because you engage yourself to the 
young barrister whose only present pecuniary lesources 
come from the court which he reports, and who will have to 
pay his Oxford bills out of your slender little fortune ; — if 
your friends cry out for making such engagements as these, 
fancy the feelings of Lady Maria Hagan’s friends, and even 
those of Mr. Hagan’s, on the announcement of this marriage. 

There is old Mrs. Hagan, in the first instance Her son 
has kept her dutifully and in tolerable comfort ever 
since he left Trinity College at his father’s death, and 
appeared as Eomeo at Crow Street Theatre. His salary 
has sufdoed of late years to keep the brother at school, to 
help the sister who has gone out as companion, and to pro- 
vide tire, clothing, tea, dinner, and comfort for the old 
clergyman’s widow. And now, forsooth, a fine lady with 
all sorts of extravagant habits must come and take posses- 
sion of the humble home, and share the scanty loaf and 
mutton * Were Hagan not a high-spirited fellow, and the 
old mother very much afraid of him, I doubt whether my 
lady’s life at the Westminster lodgings would be very com- 
fortable. It was very selfish perhaps to take a place at that 
small table, and in poor Hagan’s narrow bed. But Love 
m some passionate and romantic dispositions never regards 
consequences, or measures accommodation. Who has not 
experienced that frame of mind 3 what thrifty wife has not 
seen and lamented her husband in that condition ; when, with 
rather a heightened color and a deuce-may-care smile on his 
face, he comes home and announces that he has asked 
twenty people to dinner next Saturday ? He doesn’t know 
whom exactly ; and he does know the dining-room will only 
hold sixteen. Never mind ! Two of the prettiest girls can 
sit upon young gentlemen’s knees, others won’t come: 
there’s sure to be plenty ! In the intoxication of love peo- 
ple venture upon this dangerous sort of housekeeping ; they 
don’t calculate the resources of their dining-table, or those 
inevitable butchers’ and fishmongers’ bills which will be 
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brouglit to tlie ghastly housekeeper at the beginning of the 
month. 

Yes : it 'w^as rather selfish of Lady Maria to seat herself 
at Hagan^s table and take the cream ofi the milk, and the 
wings of the chickens, and the best half of everything where 
bhere was only enough before ; and no wonder the poor old 
mamma-in-law was disposed to grumble. But what was her 
outcry compared to the clamor at Kensington among Lady 
Manaus noble family ? Think of the talk and scandal all 
over the town ! Think of the titters and whispers of the 
Ladies in attendance at the princess’s court, where Lady 
E^anny had a place; of the ]okes of Mr ‘Will’s brother officers 
at the ushers’ table ; of the waggeries in the daily prints 
and magazines ; of the comments of outraged prudes ; of 
bhe laughter of the clubs and the sneeis of the ungodly ! 
A.t the receipt of the news, Madam Bernstein had fits and 
L*an off to the solitude of her dear rocks at Tunbridge Wells, 
where she did not see above forty people of a night at cards. 
My lord refused to see his sister: and the countess in 
mourning, as we have said, waited upon one of her patron- 
esses, a gracious princess, who was pleased to condole with 
her upon the disgrace and calamity which had befallen 
her house. Bor one, two, three whole days the town was 
excited and amused by the scandal ; then there came other 
news — a victory in Germany; doubtful accounts from 
^Lmerica; a general officer coming home to take his trial ; 
in exquisite new soprano singer from Italy ; and the pub- 
lic forgot Lady Maria in her garret, eating the hard-earned 
meal of the actor’s family. 

This is an extract from Mr. George Warrington’s letter 
30 his brother, in which he describes other personal matters, 
IS well as a visit he had x^aid to the newly-married pair : — 

My dearest little Tlieo,” he writes, “ was eager to accompany her 
nammaupon this errand of charity; but I thought Aunt Lambert’s 
.nsit would be best under the circumstances, and without the attend- 
ince of her little spinster aide-de-camp. Cousin Hagan was out 
vhen we called ; we found her ladyship in a loose undress, and with 
ler hair in not the neatest papers, playing at cribbage with a neigh- 
bour fiom the second floor, while good Mrs. Hagan sat on the other 
iide of the fire with a glass of punch, and the ‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ 

‘‘Maria, your Maiia once, cried a little when she saw us ; and 
Aunt Lambert, you may be sure, was leady with her sympathy. 
W'hile'she bestowed it on Lady Maria, I paid the best compliments I 
30uld invent to the old lady. When the conversation between Aunt 
L and the bride began to flag, I turned to the latter, and between us 
we did our best to make a dieaiy inteiview pleasant. Our talk was 
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about you, about Wolfe, about war ; you niu^ be en^ged face to 
face with the Frenchmen by this time, and God send my dearest 
brother safe and victorious out of the battle . He sure we follow 
your steps anxiously ~ we fancy you at Cape Breton. We have plans 
of Quebec, and charts of the St. Lawience, Shall I ever foiget your 
face of loy that day when you saw me return safe and sound from the 
little combat with the little Fienchman ? So will my Hairy, I know, 
return fiom his battle I feel quite assured of it , elated somehow 
with the prospect of your certain success and safety. And i have 
made all here share my cheerfulness We talk of the campaign as 
over, and Captain Warrington^s promotion as secuie. Piay heaven, 
all our hopes may he fulfilled one day ere long. i, / 

‘‘How strange it is that you who are the mettlesome fellow (you 
know you are) should escape quanels hitherto, and I, who am a 
peaceful youth, wishing no harm to anybody, should have battles 
thrust upon me! What do you think actually of my haying had 
another affair upon my wicked hands, and with whom, think you . 
With no less a personage than your old enemy, our kinsman Mr. 


“ What or uho set him to quariel with me, I cannot think. Spencer 
(who acted as second for me, for matters actually have gone this 
length don’t be frightened; it is all over, and nobody is a scratch 
the worse) thinks some one set Will on me, but who, I say ? His con- 
duct has been most singular, his behaviour quite unbearable. We have 
met pretty frequently lately at the house of good Mi . Van den Bosch, 
whose pretty gianddaughter was consigned to both of us by our good 
mother. Oh, dear mother ! did you know that the little thing was to 
be such a cuusct bdlU^ and to cause swords to be diawn, and precious 
lives to be menaced ? But so it has been. To show his own spirit, 
I suppose, or having some reasonable doubt about mine, whenever 
Will and I have met at Mynheei’s house — and he is forever going 
there — he has shown such downright rudeness to me, that I have 
required more than ordinary patience to keep my temper. He has 
contradicted me once, twice, thiice, in the presence of the family, 
and out of sheer spite and rage, as it appeared to me. Is he paying 
Ills addresses to Miss Lydia, and her father’s ships, negroes, and forty 
thousand pounds ? I should guess so. The old gentleman is forever- 
talking about his money, and adores his granddaughter, and as she is 
a beautiful little creature, numbers of folk here are leady to adore her 
too. Was Will rascal enough to fancy that I would give up my Theo 
for a million of guineas, and negroes, and Venus to boot ? Could the 
thought of such baseness enter into the man’s minii 9 I don’t know 
that he has accused me of stealing Van den Bosch’s spoons and 
tankards when we dine theie, or of robbing on the highway. But for 
one reason or the other he has chosen to be jealous of me, and as I 
have parried his impertinences with little sarcastic speeches (though 
perfectly civil before company) perhaps 1 have once or twice made 
him angry Our little Miss Lydia has unwittingly added fuel to the 
file on more than one occasion, especially yesterday, when there was 
talk about your worship 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ says the heedless little thing, as we sat over our dessert, 
‘ ’tis lucky for you, Mr. Esmond, that Captain Hairy is not here.’ 

“‘Why, miss?’ asks he, with one of his usual conversational 
oinaments. He must have offended some fairy in his youth, who has 
caused him to drop curses forever out of his mouth, as she did the 
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girl to spit out toads and serpents. (I know some one from wlio-*#* 
gentle lips there only fall pure pearls and diamonds. ) * Why ? ’ saj^s 

Will, with a cannonade of oaths. 

“ ‘ O fie ! ’ says she, puttmg up the prettiest little fingers to the 
prettiest little rosy ears m the woild. * O fie, sir ! to use such 
naughty words ’Tis lucky the Captain is not here, because he might 
quarrel with you ; and Mr. George is so peaceable and quiet, that he 
won’t. Have you heaid from the Captain, Mr. George ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ From Cape Breton,’ says I. ‘ He is very well, thank you ; that 
is — ’ I couldn’t finish the sentence, for I was in such a rage, that 1 
scaice could contain myself. 

‘‘ ‘ From the Captain, as you can call him. Miss Lyddy,’ says Will. 

‘ He’ll distinguish himself as he did at Saint Cas ! Ho, ho ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ So I apprehend he did, sir,’ says Hariy’s brothei. 

“ ‘Did he?’ says our deal cousin; ‘always thought he ran away, 
took to his legs; got a ducking, and laii away as if a bailiff was after 
him.’ 

“ ‘ La ! ’ says Miss, ‘ did the Captain ever have a bailiff after him ? ’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t he ! Ho, ho ! ’ laughs Mr. Will. 

“ I suppose I must have looked very savage, for Spencer, who was 
dining with us, trod on iny foot under the table. ‘Don’t laugh so 
loud. Cousin,’ I said, very gently; ‘you may wake good old Mr. Van 
den Bosch.’ The good old gentleman was asleep in his arm-cliair, to 
which he commonly retires tor a nap after dinner, 

“ ” Oh, indeed, Cousin,’ says Will, and he turns and winks at a 
fiiend of his. Captain Deuceace, whose own and whose wife’s reputa- 
tion I daie say you heard of when you fiequented the clubs, and whom 
Will has intioduced into this simple family as a man of the highest 
fashion. * Don’t be afraid, Miss,’ says Mr. Will, ‘nor my cousin 
needn’t be.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, what a comfort ! ’ cries Miss Lyddy. ‘ Keep quite quiet, gen- 
tlemen, and don’t quarrel, and come up to me when I send to say the 
tea is ready.’ And with this she makes a sweet little courtesy, and 
disappears. 

“ ‘ Hang it. Jack, pass the bottle, and don’t wake the old gentle- 
man!’ continues Mr. Will. ‘Won’t you help yourself, Cousin?’ 
he continues; being paiticularly facetious in the tone of that word 
cousin 

“ ‘ I am going to help myself,’ I said, ‘ but I am not going to dunk 
the glass; and I’ll tell you what I am going to do with it, if you will 
be quite quiet. Cousin?’ (Desperate kicks from Spencer all this 
time. ) 

“ ‘ And what the deuce do I care what you are going to do with it ?’ 
asks Will, looking rather white. 

‘“I am going to fling it into your face, Cousin,’ says 1, very rapid- 
ly performing that feat. 

“ ‘ By Jove, and no mistake I’ cries Mr. Deuceace; and as he and 
William roared out an oath together, good old Van den Bosch woke 
up, and. taking the pocket-handkerchief off bis face, asked what was 
the matter. 

“ I remarked it was only a glass of wine gone the wrong way: and 
the old man said, ‘ Well, well, there is more where that came from ! 
Let the butler bring you what you please, young gentlemen ! ’ and he 
sank back in his great chair, and began to sleep again. 

“ * From the back of Montagu House Gardens there is a beautiful 
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view of Hampstead at six o’clock in tlie morning; and the statue of 
the King on St. George’s Church is reckoned elegant, Cousin I ’ says 
I, resuming the conversation. 

“ ‘B — the statue !’ begins Will: hut I said, ‘Don’t, Cousin ! or ■ 
you will wake up the old gentleman. Had we not best go up stairs to 
Miss Lyddy’s tea-table ? ’ 

“ We arranged a little meeting for the next morning; and a coroner 
anight have been sitting upon one or other, or both, of our bodies this 
afternoon; but — would you believe it ? — just as our engagement was 
about to take place, we were interrupted by three of Sir John Field- 



ing’s men, and carried to Bow Street, and ignominiously bound over 
to'keep the peace. 

“Who gave the information ? Hot I, or Spencer, I can vow. 
Though I own I was pleased when the constables came running to us, 
bludgeon in hand: for I had no wish to take Will’s blood, or sacrifice 
my own to such a rascal. Now, sir, have you such a battle as this to 
describe to me?— a battle of powder and no shot? — a battle of 
swords as bloody as any on the stage ? I have filled my paper, with- 
out finishing the story of Maria and her you must have it by 

the next ship. Tou see, the quarrel with Will took place yesterday, 
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very soon after I had written the fiist sentence or two of my letter. I 
had been dawdling till dinner time (I looked at the paper last night, 
when I was giimly making certain little accounts up, and wondered 
shall I ever fiEnish this lettei ?), and now the quarrel has been so much 
more interesting tome than poor Molly's love-adventures, that behold 
my paper is full to the brim ! Wherever my dearest Harry reads it, I 
know that there will be a heart full of love for 

“ His loving brother, 

“G. E. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

WHITE FAVORS. 

HE little quarrel between 
George and bis cousin 
caused tbe former to dis- 
continue bis visits to 
Bloomsbury in a great 
measure ; for Mr. Wil 1 
was more tban ever assid- 
uous in bis attentions ; 
and, now that botb were 
bound over to peace, so 
outrageous in bis behav- 
ior, that George found 
tbe greatest difficulty in 
keeping bis bands from 
bis cousin. Tbe artless 
little Lydia bad certainly 
a queer way of receiving 
her friends. But six 
weeks before madly jeal- 
ous of George's preference for another, she now took oocar 
sion repeatedly to compliment Tbeo in her conversation. 
Miss Tbeo was such a quiet, gentle creature, Lyddy was 
sure George was just tbe husband for her. How fortunate 
that horrible quarrel bad been prevented! Tbe constables 
bad come up just in time ; and it was quite ridiculous to hep 
Mr. Esmond cursing and swearing, and the rage^ be was in 
at being disappointed of bis duel 1 But tbe arrival of tbe 
constables saved your valuable life, dear Mr. George, and I 
am sure Miss Tbeo ought to bless them forever," says Lyddy, 
with a soft smile. You won't stop and meet Mr. Esmond 
at dinner to-day ? You don't like being in bis company ! 
He can't do you any harm ; and I am sure you will do him 
none." Kind speeches like these addressed by a little girl 
to a gentleman, and spoken by a strange inadvertency in 
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company, and wten other gentlemen and ladies were pres- 
ent, were not likely to render Mr. Warrington very eager 
for the society of the young American lady. 

George’s meeting with IvSt. Will was not known for some 
days in Dean Street, for he did not wish to disturb those 
kind folks with his quarrel : but when the ladies were made 
aware of it, you may be sure there was a great flurry and to 
do. ^^You were actually going to take a fellow-creature’s 
life, and you came to see us, and said not a word ! Oh, 
George, it was shocking ! ” said Theo. 

“ My dear, he had insulted me and my brother,” pleaded 
George. Could I let him call us both cowards, and sit by 
and say. Thank you ? ” 

The general sat by and looked very grave. 

You know you think, papa, it is a wicked and un-Chris- 
tian practice ; and have often said you wushed gentlemen 
would have the courage to refuse ! ” 

To refuse ? Yes,” says Mr. Lambert, still very glum. 

“ It must require a prodigious strength of mind to refuse,” 
says Jack Lambert, looking as gloomy as his father; “and 
I think if any man were to call me a coward, I should be 
apt to forget my orders.” 

“ You see brother Jack is with me ! ” cries George. 

“ I must not be against you, Mr. Warrington,” says Jack 
Lambert. 

“ Mr. Warrington ! ” cries George, turning very red. 

“ Would you, a clergyman, have George break the Com- 
mandments, and commit murder, John ? ” asks Theo, aghast, 

“I am a soldier’s son, sister,” says the young divine, 
dryly. “ Besides, Mr. Warrington has committed no murder 
at all. We must soon be hearing from Canada, father. 
The great question of the supremacy of the two races must 
be tried there ere long!” He turned his back on Geerge 
as he spoke, and the latter eyed him with wonder. 

Hetty, looking rather pale at this original remark of 
brother Jack, is called out of the room by some artful pre- 
text of her sister. George started up and followed the 
retreating girls to the door. 

“Great powers, gentlemen!” says he, coming back, “I 
believe, on my honor, you are giving me the credit of shirk- 
ing this affair with Mr. Esmond ! ” The clergyman and his 
father looked at one another. 

“A man’s nearest and dearest are always the first to 
insult him,” says George, flashing out 
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Don’t utter sucli words, sir 1’' cried the parson — who, 
as it seemed, now took his turn to be angry. “ Do not 
insult, in my hearing, the most charming, the most innocent 
of her sex ! If she has been mistaken in her information 
regarding you, and doubted your willingness to commit 
what, after all, is a crime — for a crime homicide is, and of 
the most awful description — you, sir, have no right to 
blacken that angel’s character with foul words : and, inno- 
cent yourself, should respect the most innocent as she is the 
most lovely of women ! Oh, George, are you to be my 
brother ? ” 

“ I hope to have that honor,” answered George, smiling. 
He began to perceive the othei‘’s drift. 

“What, then, what — though ’tis too much bliss to be 
hoped for by sinful man — what, if she should one day 
be your sister ^ Who could see her charms without being 
subjugated by them ^ I own that I am a slave I own 
that those Latin Sapx^hics in the September number of the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine^ beginning Lydice guondam cecinit 
vemistve (with an English version by my friend Hickson of 
Corpus), were mine. I have told my mother what hath 
jiassed between us, and Mrs. Lambert also thinks that the 
most lovely of her sex has deigned to look favorably on me. 
I have composed a letter — she another. She proposes to 
wait on Miss Lydia’s grandpapa this very day, and to bring 
me the answer, which shall make me the happiest or the 
most wretched of men ! It was in the unrestrained inter- 
course of family conversation that I chanced to impart to 
my father the sentiments which my dear girl had uttered. 
Perhaps I spoke slightingly of your courage, which I don’t 
doubt — by heaven, I don’t doubt: it may be, she has erred, 
too, regarding you. It may be that the fiend jealousy has 
been gnawing at my bosom, and — horrible suspicion! — 
that I thought my sister’s lover found too much favor ivith 
her I would have all my own. Ah, dear George, who knows 
his faults^ I am as one distracted with passion. Con- 
found it, sir 1 What right have you to laugh at me ? I 
would have you to know that Hsw ine;pto — ” 

“What, have you two boys made it up ?” cries the gen- 
eral, entering at this moment, in the midst of a roar of 
laughter from George. 

“ I was giving my opinion to Mr. Warrington upon laugh- 
ter, and upon his laughter in particular,” says Jack Lam- 
bert, in a fume. 
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“George is bound over to keep the peace, Jack! Thou 
canst not fight him for two years j and between now and 
tbAp let us trust you will have made up your quarrel. 
Here is dinner, boys ! We 'wiU drink absent friends, and 
an end to the war, and no fighting out of the profession ! 

George pleaded an engagement, as a reason for running 
away early from his dinner ; and J ack must have speedily 
followed him, for w^hen the former, alter transacting some 
brief business at his own lodgings, came to Mr. Van den 
Bosch’s door, in Bloomsbury Square, he found the young 
parson already in parley with a servant there. “ His master 
and mistress had left town yesterday,” the servant said. 

''Poor Jack ! And you had the decisive letter in your 
pocket ? ” George asked of his future brother-in-law. 

"Well, yes,” — Jack owned he had the document — '^^and 
my mother has ordered a chair, and was coming to wait on 
Miss Lyddy,” he whispered piteously, as the young men 
lingered on the steps. 

George had a note, too, in his pocket for the young 
lady, which he had not cared to mention to J ack. In truth, 
his business at home had been to write a smart note to Miss 
Lyddy, with a message for the gentleman who had brought 
her that funny story of his giving information regard- 
ing the duel ! The family being absent, George, too, did 
not choose to leave his note. If Cousin Will has been the 
slander-bearer, I will go and make him recant,” thought 
George. "Will the family soon be back ? ” he blandly asked. 

"They are gone to visit the quality,” the servant replied. 
" Here is the address on this paper ” ; and George read, in 
Miss Lydia’s hand, "The box from Madam Hocquet’s to be 
sent by the Farnliam Plying Coach ; addressed to Miss Van 
den Bosch, at the Bight Honorable the Earl of Castlewood’s, 
Castlewood, Hants.” 

Where cried poor Jack, aghast. 

" His lordship and their ladyships have been here often,” 
the servant said, with much importance. " The families is 
quite intimate.” 

This was very strange ; for, in the course of their con- 
versation, Lyddy had owned but to one single visit from 
Lady Castlewood. 

" And they must be a-going to stay there some time, for 
miss have took a power of boxes and gowns with her ! ” the 
man added. And the young men walked away, each crum- 
pling his letter in his pocket. 
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“What was that remark you made?” asks George of 
Jack, at some exclamation of the latter. “I think you 
said — ” 

“ Distraction ! I am beside myself, George ! I — I 
scarce know what I am saying,” groans the clergyman. 
“ She is gone to Hampshire, and Mr. Esmond is gone with 
her.” 

“Othello could not have spoken better! and she has 
a pretty scoundrel in her company!” says Mr. George. 

Ha ! here is your mother’s chair 1 ” Indeed, at this 
moment poor Aunt Lambert came swinging down Great 
Russell Street, preceded by her footman. “”ris no use 
going farther, Aunt Lambert ! ” cries George. “ Our little 
bird has flown.” 

“ What little bird ? ” 

“The bird Jack wished to pair with : — the Lyddy bird, 
aunt. Why, Jack, I protest you are swearing again ! This 
morning ’twas the Sixth Commandment you wanted to 
break ; and now — ” 

“ Confound it ! leave me alone, Mr. Warrington, do you 
hear?” growls Jack, looking very savage; and away he 
strides far out of the reach of his mother’s bearers. 

“ What is the matter, George ? ” asks the lady. 

George, who has not been very well pleased with brother 
Jack’s behavior all day, says : “ Brother Jack has not a fine 
temper, Aunt Lambert. He informs you all that I am 
a coward, and remonstrates with me for being angry. He 
finds his mistress gone to the country, and he bawls, and 
stamps, and swears. 0 fie ! Oh, Aunt Lambert, beware of 
jealousy ! Did the general ever make you jealous ? ” 

“ You will make me very angry if you speak to me in this 
way,” says poor Aunt Lambert from her chair. 

“ I am respectfully dumb. I make my bow. I with- 
draw,” says George, with a low bow, and turns towards 
Holborn. His soul was wroth within him. He was bent 
on quarrelling with somebody. Had he met Cousin Will 
that night, it had gone ill with his sureties. 

He sought Will at all his haunts, at Arthur’s, at his own 
house. There Lady Castlewood’s servants informed him 
that they believed Mr. Esmond had gone to join the family 
in Hants. He wrote a letter to his cousin : — 

“My dear, kind Cousin William,” he said, “you know I 
am bound over, and would not quarrel with any one, much 
less with a dear, truth-telling, affectionate kinsman, whom 
VOL. II. — la 
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my brother insulted by caning. But if you can find any 
one who says that I prevented a meeting the other day by 
giving information, will you tell your informant that I 
think it is not I but somebody else is the coward? 
And I write to Mr. Van den Bosch by the same post, to in- 
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form him and Miss Lyddy that I find some ra$cal has bisen 
telling them lies to my discredit, and to beg thenar have 
a care of such persons.^^ And, these neat Jetters being 
despatched, Mr. Warrington dressed hianself^ 
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self at tlie play, and took siippei cheerfully at the 
Bedford.” 

In a few days George found a letter on his breakfast- 
table franked “ Castlewood,” and, indeed, written by that 
nobleman . — 

‘'Dear Cousin,” my loid wrote, " theie has been so much annoy- 
ance in our lamily of late, that I am suie His time our quarrels should 
cease. Two days since my bi other TTillum bi ought me a veiy angry 
letter, signed G. Warrington, and at the same time, to my gi’eat grief 
and pain, acquainted me with a quaiiel that had taken place between 
you, in which, to say the least, your conduct was violent. ’Tis an ill 
use to put good wine to — that to which you applied good Mr. Van 
den Bosch's. Sure, before an old man. young ones should be more 
respectful I do not deny that William’s language and behaviour are 
often irritating I know he has often tried m> temper, and that with- 
in the 24 hours. 

“ All! why should we not all live happily together? You know, 
Cousin, I have ever piofessed a sincere legaid for you — that I am a 
sincere admirer of the admirable young lady to whom you are en- 
gaged, and to whom I ottei my most cordial compliments and lemeni- 
biances. I would live in haimony wuth all my family where ’tis 
possible — the moie because I hope to introduce to it a Countess of 
Castlewood. 

“At mymatuieage, ’tis not uncommon for a man to choose a 
young wife. My Lydia ( you will divine that I am happy m being able 
to call mine the elegant Miss Van den Bosch) will naturally survive 
me. After soothing my declining years, I shall not be jealous if at 
their close she should select some happy man to succeed me; though I 
shall envy him the possession of so much perfection and beauty, 
Though of a noble Dutch family, her rank, the girl declares, is not 
equal to mine, which she confesses that she is pleased to share. I, on 
the other hand, shall not be sorry to see descendants to my house, and 
to have it, through my Lady Castlewood’ s means, restoied to some- 
thing of the splendour which it knew before two or three improvident 
predecessors impaired it. My Lydia, who is by my side, sends you 
and the charming Lambert family her warmest xemembiances. 

“ The marriage will take place very speedily here. May I hope to 
see you at church ? My brother will not be present to quarrel with 
you. When 1 and dear Lydia announced the match to him yesterday, 
he took the mtelligence in bad part, utteied language that I know he 
will one day regret, and is at present on a visit to some neighbours. 
The Dowager Lady Castlewood retains the house at Kensin^on; we 
having our own establishment, where you will ever be welcomed, dear 
Cousin, by your affectionate humble servant, 

" Castlewood.” 

From the London Magazine of November, 1759 : — 
''Saturday, October 13th, married, at his seat, Castle- 
wood, Hants, the Eight Honorable Eugene, Earl of Castle- 
wood, to the beautiful Miss Van den Bosch, of Virginia. 
£70,000.« 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 


(from the warring-ton ms.) in which my lady is on 

THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 

OOKINGr across the fire, to- 
wards Aer accustomed chair, 
who has been the beloved 
jiartner of my hearth during 
the last half of my Hfe, I 
often ask (for middle-aged 
gentlemen have the privilege 
of repeating their jokes, 
their questions, their stories) 
whether two young people 
ever were more foolish and 
imprudent than we were, 
when we married, as we did, 
in the year of the old king’s 
death ? My son, who has 
taken some prodigious leaps 
in the heat of his fox-hunt- 
ing, says he surveys the gaps 
and rivers which he crossed 
so safely over, with terror 
afterwards, and astonishment at his own fool-hardiness in 
making such desperate ventures ; and yet there is ho more 
eager sportsman in the two counties than Miles. He loves 
his amusement so much that he cares for no other. He has 
broken his cpllar-bone, and had a hundred tumbles (to his 
mother’s terror); but so has his father (thinking, perhaps, 
of a copy of verse, or his speech at Quarter Sessions) been 
thrown over his old mare’s head, who has slipped on a 
stone, as they Were both dreaming along a park road at four 
miles an hour ; and Miles’s reckless sport has been the de- 
light of his life, as my marriage has been the blessing of 
mine ; and I never think of it but to thank heaven. Mind, 
I don’t set up my worship as an example ; I don^t to 
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all young folks, Go and marry upon twopence a year ; or 
people would look very black at me at ouj' vestry-meetings ; 
but my wife is known to be a desperate matcli-niaker ; and 
when Hodge and Susan appear in my justice-room with a 
talk of allowance, we urge them to spend tbeir half-crown a 
week at home, add a little contribution of our own, and 
send for the vicar. 

Now, when I ask a question of my dear oracle, I know' 
what the answer will be ; and hence, no doubt, the reason 
why I so often consult her. I have but to W'ear a particular 
expression of face, and my Diana takes her reflection from 
it. Suppose I say, ^‘My dear, don’t you think the moon 
w'as made of cream-cheese to-night ? ” She will say, Well, 
papa, it did look very like cream-cheese, indeed — there’s 
nobody like you for droll similes.” Or, suppose I say, My 
love, Mr. Pitt’s speech w'as very fine, but I don’t think he 
is equal to w'hat I remember his father.” “Nobody w^as 
equal to my Lord Chatham,” says my wife. And then one 
of the girls cries, “ Why, I have often heard our papa say 
Lord Chatham 'vvas a charlatan ’ ” On w'hieh mamma says, 
“ How like she is to her Aunt Hetty ! ” 

As for Miles, Tros Tyriusve is all one to him. He only 
reads the sporting announcements in the Norwich paper. 
So long as there is good scent, he does not care about the 
state of the country. I believe the rascal has never read 
my poems, much more my tragedies (for I mentioned Poca- 
hontas to him the other day, and the dunce thought she 
was a river in Virginia); and with respect to my Latin 
verses, how can he understand them, when I know he can’t 
construe Corderius ^ Why, this note-book lies publicly on 
the little table at my corner of the fireside, and any one 
may read in it who will take the trouble of lifting my spec- 
tacles off the cover : but Miles never hath. I insert in the 
loose pages caricatures of Miles ; jokes against him: but he 
never knows nor heeds them. Only once, m place of a neat 
drawing of mine, in China-ink, representing Miles asleep 
after dinner, and which my friend Bunbury would not dis- 
own, I found a rude picture of myself going over my mare 
Sultana’s head, and entitled, “ The Squire on Horseback, or 
Fish out of Water.” And the fellow began to roar with 
laughter, and all the girls to titter, when I came upon the 
page! My wife said she never was in such a fright as 
when I went to my book *. but I can bear a joke against my- 
self, and have heard many, though (strange to say for one 
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wh-O has lived among some of the chief wits of the age) I 
never heard a good one in my life. iN'ever mind, Miles, 
though thou art not a wit, I love thee none the woise (there 
never was any love lost between two wits in a family); 
though thou hast no great beauty, thy mother thinks thee 
as handsome as Apollo, or his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in the very same year with thee. 
Indeed, she always thinks Coateses picture of the prince 
is very like her eldest boy, and has the print in her dress- 
ing-room to this very day.* 

In that same year, with what different prospects ^ my 
Lord Esmond, Lord Castlewood’s son, likewise appeared to 
adorn the world. My Lord C. and his humble servant had 
already come to a coolness at that time, and, heaven knows ! 
my honest Mileses godmother, at his entrance into life, 
brought no gold pap-lioats to his christening! Matters 
have mended since, Deo — laus Deo, indeed! for I sus- 
pect neither Miles nor his father would ever have been able 
to do much for themselves, and by their own wits. 

Castlewood House has quite a different face now from 
that venerable one which it wore in the days of my youth, 
when it was covered with the wrinkles of time, the scars of 
old wars, the cracks and blemishes which years had marked 
on its hoary features. I love best to remember it in its old 
shape, as I saw it when young hlr Gleorge Warrington went 
down at the owner’s invitation, to be present at his lord- 
ship’s marriage with Miss Lydia Yan den Bosch — “an 
American lady of noble family of Holland,” as the county 
paper announced her ladyship to be. Then the towers 
stood as Warrington’s grandfather the colonel (the marquis, 
as Madam Esmond would like to call her father) had seen 
them. The woods (thinned not a little to be sure) stood, 
nay, some of the self-same rooks may have cawed over 
them, which the colonel had seen threescore years back. 
His picture hung in the hall, which might have been his, 
had he not preferred love and gratitude to wealth and 
worldly honor; and Mr George Esmond Warrington (that 
is, Egomet Ipse who write this page dowui), as he walked 

*Note, in a female hand: “My son is not a spendthrift, nor a 
breaker of women's hearts, as some gentlemen aiv ; but that he was 
exceeding like H. R. H. when they were botli babies, is inost certain, 
the Duchess of Ancaster hamncj herself remarked him in St. James’s 
Park, where Ouinbo and my poor Molly used often to take him for an 
airing. Tb. W.” 
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the old place, pacing the long corridors, the smooth dew- 
spangled terraces, and cool darkling avenues, felt awhile as 
if he was one of Mr. Walpole’s cavaliers with ruJff, rapier, 
bnff-coat, and gorget, and as if an Old Pretender, or a Jesuit 
emissary in disguise, might appear from behind any tall 
tree-trunk round about the mansion, or antique carved cup- 
board within it. I had the strangest, saddest, pleasantest 
old-world fancies as I walked the place ; I imagined trage- 
dies, intrigues, serenades, escaladoes, Oliver’s Koundheads 
battering the towers, or bluff Hal’s Beefeaters pricking over 
the plain before the castle. I was then courting a certain 
young lady (madam, your ladyship’s eyes had no need of 
spectacles then, and on the brow above them there was 
never a wrinkle or a silver hair), and I remember I wrote a 
ream of romantic description, under my Lord Castlewood’s 
franks, to the lady who never tired of reading my letters 
then. She says I only send her three lines now, when I am 
away in London or elsewhere ’Tis that I may not fatigue 
your old eyes, my dear ’ 

Mr. Warrington thought himself authorized to order a 
genteel new suit of clothes for my lord’s marriage, and with 
Mons. Gumbo in attendance made his appearance at Cas- 
tlewood a few days before the ceremony. I may mention 
that it had been found expedient to send my faithful Sady 
home on board a Virginia ship. A great inflammation at- 
tacking the throat and lungs, and proving fatal in very 
many cases, in that year of Wolfe’s expedition, had seized 
and well nigh killed my poor lad, for whom his native air 
was pronounced to be the best cure. We parted with an 
abundance of tears, and Gumbo shed as many when his 
master went to Quebec: but he had attractions in this 
country and none for the military life, so he remained at- 
tached to my service. We found Castlewood House full of 
friends, relations, and visitors. Lady Panny was there 
upon compulsion, a sulky bridesmaid. Some of the virgins 
of the neighborhood also attended the young countess. A 
bishop’s widow herself, the Baroness Beatrix brought a 
holy brother-in-law of the bench from London to tie the 
holy knot of matrimony between Eugene Earl of Castle- 
wood and Lydia Van den Bosch, spinster; and for some 
time before and after the nuptials the old house in Hamp- 
shire wore an appearance of gayety to which it had long 
been unaccustomed. The county families came gladly to 
pay their compliments to the newly married couple. The 
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lady’s wealth was the subject of everybody’s talk, and no 
doubt did not decrease m the telling. Those naughty 
stories which were rife in town, and spread by her disap- 
pointed suitors there, took some little time to travel into 
Hampshire ; and when they reached the country found it 
disposed to treat Lord Oastlewood’s wife with civility, and 
not inclined to be too curious about her behavior in town. 
Suppose she had jilted this man, and laughed at the other 
It was her money they were anxious about, and she was no 
more mercenary tlian they. The Hampshire folks were de- 
termined that it was a great benefit to the county to have 
Castlewood House once more open, with beer in the cellars, 
horses in the stables, and spits turning before the kitchen- 
fires. The new lady took her place with great dignity, and 
’twas certain she had uncommon accomplishments and wit. 
Was it not vuitten, in the marriage advertisements, that 
her ladyship brought her noble husband seventy thousand 
pounds? On a heaucoup cVesj^rit with seventy thousand 
pounds. The Hampshire people said this was only a small 
portion of her wealth. When the grandfather should fall, 
ever so many plums would be found on that old tree. 

That quiet old man, and keen reckoner, began quickly to 
put the dilapidated Castlewood accounts in order, of which 
long neglect, poverty, and improvidence had hastened the 
rum. The businevss of the old gentleman’s life now, and 
for some time henceforth, was to advance, improve, mend my 
lord’s finances ; to screw the rents up where practicable, to 
pare the expenses of the establishment down. He could, 
somehow, look to every yard of worsted lace on the footmen’s 
coats, and every pound of beef that went to their dinner. A 
watchful old eye noted every flagon of beer which was 
fetched from the buttery, and marked that no waste occurred 
in the larder The people were fewer, but more regularly 
paid; the liveries were not so ragged, and yet the tailor 
had no need to dun for his money ; the gardeners and 
grooms grumbled, though tlieir wages were no longer over- 
due : hut the hoises fattened on less corn, and the fruit and 
vegetables were ever so much more plentiful — so keenly 
did my lady’s old grandfather keep a watch over the 
household aflairs, from his lonely little cliainber in the turret. 

These improvements, though here told in a paragraph or 
two, were the affairs of months and years at Castlewood ; 
where, with thrift, order, and judicious outlay of money 
(however, upon some pressing occasions, my lord might say 
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lie liad none), the estate and household increased in pros- 
perity. That it was a flourishing and economical household 
no one could deny : not even the dowager lady and her two 
children, who now seldom entered within Oastlewood gates, 
my lady considering them in the light of enemies — for 
who, indeed, would like a step-moth er-in-law ? The little 
reigning countess gave the dowager battle, and routed her 
utterly and siieedily. Though educated in the colonies, and 
Ignorant of polite life during her early years, the Countess 
Lydia had a power of language and a strength of will that 
all had to acknowledge who quarrelled with her. The 
dowager and my Lady Tanny were no match for the young 
American ; they fled from before her to their ]ointure house 
ill Kensington, and no wonder their absence was not regret- 
ted by my lord, who was in the habit of regretting no one 
whose back was turned. Could Cousin Warrington, whose 
hand his lordship pressed so affectionately on coming and 
parting, with whom Cousin Eugene was so gay and frank 
and pleasant when they were together, expect or hope that 
his lordship would grieve at his departure, at his death, at 
any misfortune which could happen to him, or any souls 
alive ? Cousin Warrington knew better Always of a scep- 
tical turn, Mr. W. took a grim delight in watching the 
peculiarities of his neighbors, and could like this one even 
though he had no courage and no heart. Courage ? Heart ? 
What are these to you and me in the world ? A man may 
have private virtues as he may have half a million in the funds. 
What we du monde expect is, that he should be lively, 
agreeable, keep a decent figure, and pay his way. Colonel 
Esmond, Warrington’s grandfather (in whose history and 
dwelling-place Mr. W. took an extraordinary interest), 
might once have been owner of this house of Oastlewood, 
and of the titles which belonged to its possessor. The 
gentleman often looked at the colonel’s grave picture as it 
still hung ill the saloon, a copy or replica of which piece 
Mr. Warrington fondly remembered in Virginia. 

“ He must have been a little touched here,” my lord said, 
tapping his own tall, placid forehead. 

There are certain actions, simple and common with some 
men, which others cannot understand, and deny as utter 
lies, or deride as acts of madness. 

I do you the justice to think, cousin,” says Mr. Warring- 
ton to his lordship, that you would not give up any advan- 
tage for any friend in the world,” 
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“Eh I l am selfish: hut am I more selfish than the rest 
of the world ? ” asks my lord, with a French shrug of his 
shoulders, and a pinch out of his boz. Once, in their walks 
in the fields, his lordship happening to wear a fine scarlet 
coat, a cow ran towards him: and the ordinarily languid 
nobleman sprang over a stile with the agility of a school- 
boy. He did not conceal his tremor, or his natural want 
of courage. “I dare say you respect me no more than 
I respect myself, G-eorge,” he would say, in his candid way, 
and begin a very pleasant sardonical discourse upon the fall 
of nian, and his faults, and shortcomings; and wonder why 
heaven had not made us all brave, and tall, and handsome, 
and ricL As for Mr. Warrington, who very likely loved 
to be king of his company (as some people do), he could not 
help liking this kinsman 6f his, so witty, graceful, polished, 
high-placed in the world — so utterly his inferior. Like the 
anim^ in Mr. Sterne’s famous book, “Do not beat me,” his 
lordship’s look seemed to say, “but if you will, you may.” 
Ho man, save a bully and coward himself, deals hardly 
with a creature so spiritless. 



OHAPTEE XXy. 


TO KEEP CHEISTMAS AT CASTLEWOOD, 1759. 

E know, my deai* children, 
from our favorite fairy 
story-books, how at all 
christenings and mar- 
riages some one is inva- 
riably disappointed, and 
vows vengeance; and so 
need not wonder that 
good Cousin Will should 
curse and rage energet- 
ically at the news of 
his brother’s engagement 
with the colonial heiress. 
At first, Will fled the 
house, in his wrath, 
swearing he would never 
return. But nobody, in- 
cluding the swearer, believed much in Master Will’s oaths ; 
and this unrepentant prodigal, after a day or two, came back 
to the paternal house. The fumes of the marriage-feast al- 
lured him : he could not afford to resign his knife and fork at 
Castlewood table. He returned, and drank and ate there in 
token of revenge. He pledged the young bride in a bumper, 
and drank perdition to her under his breath. He made re- 
sponses of smothered maledictions as her father gave her 
away in the chapel, and my lord vowed to love, honor, and 
c*,herish her. He was not the only grumbler respecting that 
marriage, as Mr. Warrington knew; he heard then, and 
afterwards, no end of abuse of my lady and her grandfather 
The old gentleman’s city friends, his legal adviser, the dis- 
senting clergyman at whose chapel they attended on their 
first arrival in England, and poor Jack Lambert, the ortho- 
dox young divine, whose eloquence he had fondly hoped 
had been exerted over her in private, were bitter against 
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the little lady’s treachery, and each had a story to tell of 
his having been enslaved, encouraged, jilted by the young 
American. The lawyer, who had had such an accurate list 
of all her properties, estates, moneys, slaves, ships, expecta- 
tions, was ready to vow and swear that he believed the 
whole account was false ; that there was no such place as 
New York or Virginia; or at any rate, that Mr. Van den 
Bosch had no land there ; that there was no such thing as 
a Guinea trade, and that the negroes were so many black 
falsehoods invented by the wily old planter. ^ The dissent- 
ing pastor moaned over his stray lambling — if such a little, 
wily, mischievous monster could be called a lamb at all 
Poor Jack Lambert ruefully acknowledged to his mamma 
the possession of a lock of black hair, which he bedewed 
with tears and apostrophized in quite unclerical language : and, 
as for Mr. William Esmond, he, with the shrieks and curses in 
which he always freely indulged, even at Castlewood under 
his sister-in-law’s own pretty little nose, when under any 
strong emotion, called Acheron to witness, that out of that 
region there dld^ not exist such an artful young devil as 
Miss Lydia. He swore that she was an infernal female 
Cerberus, and called down all the wrath of this world and 
the next upon his swindling rascal of a brother, who had 
cajoled him with fair words, and filched his prize from him. 

«Why,” says Mr Warrington (when Will expatiated on 
these matters with him), ‘4f the girl is such a she-devil as 
you describe her, you are all the better for losing her. If 
she intends to deceive her husband, and to give him a dose 
of poison, as you say, how lucky for you, you are not the 
man ! You ought to thank the gods, Will, instead of curs- 
ing them for robbing you of such a fury, and can’t be 
better revenged on Castlewood than by allowing him her 
sole possession.” 

Al l this was very well,” Will Esmond said; but — not 
unjustly, perhaps — remarked that his brother was not the 
less a scoundrel for having cheated him out of the fortune 
which he expected to get, and which he had risked his life 
to win, too. 

George Warrington was at a loss to know how his cousin 
had been made so to risk his precious existence (for which, 
perhaps, a rope’s end had been a fitting termination), 
on which Will Esmond, with the utmost candor, told his 
kinsman how the little Oerhera had actually caused the 
meeting between them, which was interrupted somehow by 
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Sir John Fielding’s men ; how she was always saying that 
George Warrington was a coward forever sneering at Mr. 
Will, and the latter doubly a poltroon for not taking notice 
of his kinsman’s taunts ; how George had run away and 
nearly died of fright in Braddoek’s expedition ; and, “ Deuce 
take me,” says Will, “I never was more surprised, cousin, 
than when you stood to your ground so coolly in Tottenham 
Court Fields yonder, for me and my second offered to wager 
that you would never come.” 

Mr. Warrington laughed, and thanked Mr. Will for this 
opinion of him. 

“Though,” says he, “cousin, ’twas lucky for me the con- 
stables came up, or you would have whipped your sword 
through my body in another minute. Didn’t you see how 
clumsy I was as I stood before you ? And you actually 
turned white and shook with anger ! ” 

“ Yes, curse me,” says Mr. Will (who turned very red 
this time), “ that’s my way of showing my rage ; and I was 
confoundedly angry with you, cousin! But now ’tis my 
brother I hate, and that little devil of a countess — a coun- 
tess ! a pretty countess, indeed ! ” And, with another rum- 
bling cannonade of oaths, Will saluted the reigning member 
of his family. 

“ Well, cousin,” says George, looking him queerly in the 
face, “ you let me off easily, and, I dare say, I owe my life 
to you, or at any rate a whole waistcoat, and I admire your 
forbearance and spirit. What a pity that a courage like 
yours should be wasted as a mere court usher I You are a 
loss to his majesty’s army. You positively are !” 

“I never know whether you are joking or serious, Mr. 
Warrington,” growls Will. 

“ I should think very few gentlemen would dare to joke 
with you, cousin, if they had a regard for their own lives 
or ears ! ’’ cries Mr. Warrington, who loved this grave way 
of dealing with his noble kinsman, and used to watch, with 
a droll interest, the other choking his curses, grinding his 
teeth because afraid to bite, and smothering his cowardly 
anger. 

“And you should moderate your expressions, cousin, 
regarding the dear countess and my lord, your brother,” Mr. 
Warrington resumed. “Of you they always speak most 
tenderly. Her ladyship has told me everything.” 

“What everytJwig cries Will, aghast. 

“ As much as women ever do tell, cousin. She owned 
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that she thought you had been a little ejpris with her. What 
woman can help liking a man who has admired her ? ” 

Why, she hates you, and says you were wild about her, 
Mr. Warrington ! ” says Mr. Esmond. 

“ Spretae injuria formse, cousin ^ ” 

For me, — what’s for me ^ ” asks the other. 

“ I never did care for her, and hence, perhaps, she does 
not love me. Don’t you remember that case of the wife of 
the Captain of the Guard ? ” 

“ Which Guard ? ” asks Will. 

“My Lord Potiphar,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ Lord who ? My Lord Falmouth is Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, and my Lord Berkeley of the Pensioners 
My Lord Hobart had ’em before Suppose you haven't 
been long enough in England to know who’s who, cousin ! ’' 
remarks Mr. William 

But Mr. Warrington explained that he was speaking of 
a captain of the guard of the king of Egypt, whose wife had 
persecuted one Joseph for not returning her affection for 
him. On which Will said that, as for Egypt, he believed it 
was a confounded long way off : and that, if Lord What- 
d’ye-call’s wife told lies about him, it was like her sex, who, 
he supposed, were the same everywhere. 

How the truth is, that when he paid his marriage visit to 
Castlewood, Mr. Warrington had heard from the little 
countess her version of the story of differences between 
Will Esmond and herself. And this tale differed, in some 
respects, though he is far from saying it is more authentic 
than the ingenuous narrative of Mr. Will. The lady was 
grieved to think how she had been deceived in her brother-, 
in-law. She feared that his life about the court and town 
had injured those high principles which all the Esmonds 
are known to be born with ; that Mr. Will’s words were 
not altogether to be trusted; that a loose life and pecuniary 
difficulties had made him mercenary, blunted his honor, 
perhaps even impaired the high chivalrous courage “ which 
we Esmonds, cousin,” the little lady said, tossing her head, 
“which we IDsmonds most always possess — leastways you 
and me, and my lord, and my Cousin Harry have it, I 
know!” says the countess. “Oh, Cousin George! and 
must I confess that I was led to doubt of yours, without 
which a man of ancient and noble family like ours isn’t 
worthy to be called a man! I shall try, George, as a 
Christian lady, and the head of one of the first families in 
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this kingdom and the whole world, to forgive my brother 
William for having spoken ill of a member of our family, 
though a younger branch and by the female side, and made 
me for a moment doubt of you. He did so. Perhaps he 
told me ever so many bad things you had said of me.” 

“I, my dear lady !” cries Mr. Warrington. 

^ Which he said you said of me, cousin, and I hope you 
didn’t, and heartily pray you didn't ; and I can afford to 
despise ’em. And he paid me his court, that’s a fact ; and 
so have others, and that I’m used to ; and he might have 
prospered better than he did, perhaps (for I did not know 
my dear lord, nor come to vally his great and eminent 
qualities, as I do out of the fulness of this gi*ateful heart 
now !), but, oh ! I found WiUiain Avas deficient in courage, 
and no man as wants that can ever have the esteem of 
Lydia, Countess of Castlewood, no more he can ’ He said 
’twas you that wanted for spmt, cousin, and angered me by 
telling me that you was always abusing of me. But I for- 
give you, George, that I do ’ And when I tell you that it 
was he was afraid — the mean skunk ! — and actually sent 
for them constables to prevent the match between you and 
he, you won’t wonder I wouldn’t vally a feller like that — 
no, not that much ! ” and her ladyship snapped her little 
fingers. I say, noblesse, oblige^ and a man of our family 
who hasn’t got courage, I don’t care not this pinch of snuff 
for him — there, now, I don’t! Look at our ancestors, 
George, round these walls ^ Haven’t the Esmonds always 
fought for their country and king^ Is there one of us 
that, when the moment arrives, ain’t ready to show that 
he’s an Esmond and a nobleman ? If my eldest son was to 
show the white feather, ^ My Lord Esmond 1 ’ I would say 
to him (for that’s the second title in our family), ‘ I disown 
your lordship !’” And so saying, the intrepid little woman 
looked round at her ancestors, whose effigies, depicted^ by 
Lely and Kneller, figured round the walls of her drawing- 
room at Castlewood. 

Over that apartment, and the whole house, domain, and 
village, the new countess speedily began to rule with an un- 
limited sway. It was surprising how quickly she learned 
the ways of command j and, it she did not adopt those 
methods of precedence usual in England among great 
ladies, invented regulations for herself, and promulgated 
them, and made others submit. Having been bred a Dis- 
senter, and not being over-familiar with the Established 
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Churcli service, Mr. Warrington remarked that she made a 
blunder or two during the office (not knowing, for example, 
when she was to turn her face towards the east, a custom 
not adopted, I believe, m other Keforming churches besides 
the English) ; but between Warrington’s first bridal visit 
to Castlewood and his second, my lady had got to be quite 
perfect in that part of her duty, and sailed into chapel on 
her cousin^s arm, her two footmen bearing her ladyship^s 
great prayer-book behind her, as demurely as that delight- 
ful old devotee with her lackey, in Mr. Hogarth^s famous 
picture of “ Morning,’’ and as if my Lady Lydia had been 
accustomed to have a chaplain all her life She seemed to 
patronize not only the new chaplain, but the service and 
the church itself, as if she had never in her own country 
heard a ranter in a barn. She made the oldest established 
families in the country — grave baronets and their wives — 
worthy squires of twenty descents, who rode over to Castle- 
wood to pay the bride and bridegroom honor — know their 
distance, as the phrase is, and give her the She got 
an old heraldry book; and a surprising old maiden lady 
from Winton, learned in politeness and genealogies, from 
whom she learned the court etiquette (as the old Winton 
lady had known it in Queen Anne’s time) ; and ere long 
she jabbered gules and sables, bends and saltires, not with 
correctness always, but with a wonderful volubility and 
perseverance. She made little progresses to the neighbor- 
ing towns 111 her gilt coach-and-six, or to the village in her 
chair, and asserted a quasi-regal right of homage from her 
tenants and other clodpoles. She lectured the jiarson on 
his divinity; the bailiff on his farming; instructed the 
astonished housekeeper how to preserve and pickle ; would 
have taught the great London footman to jump behind the 
carnage, only it was too high for her little ladyship to 
mount ; gave the village gossips instructions how to nurse 
and take care of their children long before she had one her- 
self; and as for physic, Madam Esmond in Virginia was 
not more resolute about her pills and draughts than Miss 
Lydia, the earl’s new bride. Do you remember the story 
of the Fisherman and the Genie, in the Arabian Nights ” ? 
So one wondered with regard to this lady, how such a pro- 
digious genius could have been corked down into such a 
little bottle as her body. When Mr. Warrington returned 
to London after his first nuptial visit, she brought him a 
little present for her young friends in Dean Street, as she 




was a doll, while Hetty’s share was a nursery-book with 
words of one syllable. As for Mr. Will, her younger 
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brother-in-law, she treated him with a maternal gravity 
and tenderness, and was in the habit of speaking of and to 
him with a protecting air, which was infinitely diverting to 
Warrington, although Will’s usual curses and blasphemies 
were sorely increased by her behavior. 

As for old age, my Lady Lydia had little respect for that 
accident in the life of some gentlemen and gentlewomen ; 
and, once the settlements were made in her behalf, treated 
the ancient Tan den Bosch and his large periwig with no 
more ceremony than Dinah, her black attendant) whose 
great ears she would pinch, and whose woolly pate she 
would pull without scruple, upon offence given — so at 
least Dinah told Gumbo, who told his master. All the 
household trembled before my lady the countess : the 
housekeeper, of whom even my lord and the dowager had 
been in awe ; the pampered London footmen, who used to 
quarrel if they were disturbed at their cards, and grumbled 
as they swilled the endless beer, now stepped nimbly about 
their business when they heard her ladyship’s call ; even 
old Lockwood, who had been gate-porter for half a century 
or more, tried to rally his poor old wandering wits when 
she came into his lodge to open his window, inspect his 
wood-closet, and turn his old dogs out-of-doors. Lockwood 
bared his old bald head before his new mistress, turned an 
appealing look towards his niece, and vaguely trembled be- 
fore her little ladyship’s authority. Gumbo, dressing his 
master for dinner, talked about Elisha (of whom he had 
heard the chaplain read in the morning), ^^and his bald 
head, and de boys who call ’um names, and de bars eat ’um 
up, and serve ’um right,” says Gumbo. But, as for my 
lady, when discoursing with her cousin about the old por- 
ter, “Pooh, pooh! stupid old man!” says she; ^^past his 
work, he and his dirty old dogs! They are as old and 
ugly as those old fish in the pond ! ” (Here she pointed to 
two old monsters of carp that had been in a pond in Castle- 
wood gardens for centuries, according to tradition, and had 
their backs all covered with a hideous gray mould.) “Lock- 
wood must pack off ; the workhouse is the place for him ; 
and I shall have a smart, good-looking, tall fellow in the 
lodge that will do credit to our livery.” 

“ He was my grandfather’s man, and served him in the 
wars of Queen Anne,” interposed Mr. Warrington. On 
which my lady cried, petulantly, “ 0 Lord ! Queen Anne’s 
dead, I suppose, and we ain’t argoing into mourning for her.” 
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Tliis matter of Ijockwood was discussed at the family 
dinner, when her ladyship announced her intention of get- 
ting rid of the old man. 

“I am told,’’ demurely remarks Mr. Van den Bosch, 
^^that, by the laws, poor servants and poor folks of all 
kinds are admirably provided in their old age here in Eng- 
land. I am sure I wish we had such an asylum for our 
folks at home, and that we were eased of the expense of 
keeping our old hands.” 

“ If a man can’t work he ought to go ! ” cries her lady- 
ship. 

“ Yes, indeed, and that’s a fact ! ” says grandpapa. 

What ! an old servant ? ” asks my lord. 

Mr. Van den Bosch possibly was independent pf servants 
when he was young,” remarks Mr. Warrington. 

Greased my own boots, opened my own shutters, sanded 
and watered my own — ” 

Sugar, sir ? ” says my lord. 

floor, son-in-law!” says the old man, with a laugh ; 
though there is such tricks in grocery-stores, saving your 
ladyship’s presence.” 

La, pa ! what should I know about stores and groceries ! ” 
cries her ladyship. 

“ He ! Remember stealing the sugar, and what came on 
it, my dear ladyship ? ” says grandpapa. 

At any rate, a handsome, well grown man in our livery 
will look better than that shrivelled old porter creature ! ” 
cries my lady. 

livery is so becoming as old age, madam, and no 
lace as handsome as silver hairs,” says Mr. Warrington. 
^^Wliat will the county say if you banish old Lockwood?” 

Oh I if you plead for him, sir, I suppose he must stay. 
Hadn’t I better order a couch for him out of my drawing- 
room, and send him some of the best wine from the cellar ? ” 

“ Indeed, your ladyship couldn’t do better,” Mr. Warring- 
ton remarked, very gravely. 

And my lord said, yawning, Cousin George is perfectly 
right, my dear. To turn away such an old servant as Lock- 
wood would have an ill look.” 

“ You see those mouldy old carps are, after all, a curiosity, 
and attract visitors,” continues Mr. Warrington, gravely. 

Your ladyship must allow this old wretch to remain. It 
won’t be for long. And you may then engage the tall 
porter. It is very hard on us, Mr. Van den Bosch, that we 
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are obliged to keep our old negroes when they are past 
work. I shall sell that rascal Gumbo in eight or ten years.” 

“ Don’t tink you will, master ! ” says Gumbo, grinning. 

Hold your tongue, sir ! He doesn’t know English ways, 
you see, and perhaps thinks an old servant has a claim on 
his master’s kindness,” says Mr Warrington. 

The next day, to Warrington’s surprise, my lady abso- 
lutely did send a basket of good wine to Lockwood, and a 
cushion for his arm-chair. 

I thought of what you said, yesterday, at night when I 
went to bed ; and guess you know the world better than I 
do, cousin ; and that it's best to keep the old man, as you 
say.” 

And so this affair of the porter’s lodge ended, Mr. War- 
rington wondering within liimself at this strange little 
character out of the West, with her naivete and simplicities, 
and a heartlessness would have done credit to the most 
battered old dowager who ever turned trumps in St. James’s. 

“ You tell me to respect old people ? Why ? I don’t 
see nothin’ to respect in the old people I know,” she said 
to Warrington. They ain’t so funny, and I’m sure they 
ain’t so handsome. Look at grandfather; look at Aunt 
Bernstein. They say she was a beauty once ! That picture 
painted from her! I don’t believe it, nohow. No one 
shall tell me that I shall ever be as bad as that ! Wlien 
they come to that, people oughtn’t to live No, that they 
oughtn’t.” 

Now, at Christmas, Aunt Bernstein came to pay her neph- 
ew and niece a visit, in company with Mr. Warrington. 
They travelled at their leisure in the baroness’s own landau; 
the old lady being in particular good health and spirits, the 
weather delightfully fresh and not too cold ; and, as they 
approached her paternal home, Aunt Beatrix told her com- 
panion a hundred stories regarding it and old days. Though 
often lethargic, and not seldom, it must be confessed, out of 
temper, the old lady would light up at tunes, when her con- 
versation became wonderfully lively, her wit and malice 
were brilliant, and her memory supplied her with a hundred 
anecdotes of a bygone age and society. Sure, ’tis hard, with 
respect to Beauty, that its possessor should not have even a 
life-enjoyment of it, but be compelled to resign it after, at 
the most, some forty years’ lease. As the old woman prat- 
tled of her former lovers and admirers (her auditor having 
much more information regarding her past career than her 
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ladyship kne'W' of), I would look in her face, and, ont of the 
ruins, try to build up in my fancy a notion of her beauty in 
its prime. AYhat a homily I read there ! How the courts 
were grown with grass, the towers broken, the doors ajar, 
the fine gilt saloons tarnished, and the tapestries cob-webbed 
and torn! Yonder dilapidated palace was all alive once 
with splendor and music, and those dim windows were daz- 
zling and blazing with light I Yliat balls and feasts were 
once here, what splendor and laughter ! I could see lovers 
in waiting, crowds in admiration, rivals furious. I could 
imagine twilight assignations, and detect intrigues, though 
the curtains were close and drawn. I was often minded to 
say to the old woman as she talked, “ Madam, I know the 
story was not as you tell it, but so and so” — (I had read at 
home the history of her life, as my dear old grandfather 
had wrote it) : and my fancy wandered about in her, amused 
and solitary, as I had walked about our father’s house at 
Castlewood, meditating on departed glories, and imagining 
ancient times. 

When Aunt Bernstein came to Castlewood, her relatives 
there, more, I think, on account of her own force of char- 
acter, imperiousness, and sarcastic wit, than from their 
desire to possess her money, were accustomed to pay her a 
great deal of respect and deference, which she accepted as 
her due. She expected the same treatment from the new 
countess, whom she was prepared to greet with special good- 
humor. The match had been of her making. “As you, 
you silly creature, would not have the heiress,” she said, “I 
was determined she should not go out of the family,” and 
she laughingly told of many little schemes for bringing the 
marriage about She had given the giil a coronet and her 
nephew a hundred thousand pounds. Of course she should 
be welcome to both of them. She was delighted with the 
little countess’s courage and spirit in routing the Dowager 
and Lady Fanny. Almost always pleased with pretty peo- 
ple on her first introduction to •them. Madam Bernstein 
raffoUd of her niece Lydia’s bright eyes and lovely little 
figure. The marriage was altogether desirable The old 
man was an obstacle, to be sure, and his talk and appearance 
somewhat too homely. But he will be got rid of. He is 
old and in delicate health. “ He will want to go to Amer- 
ica, or perhaps farther,” says the baroness, with a shrug. 
“ As for the child, she had great fire and liveliness, and a 
Cherokee manner, whudi is not without its charm,” said the 
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pleased old baroness. Yonr brother had it — so have you, 
Master George ! !N'ous la formerons, cette petite. Eugene 
wants character and vigor, but he is a finished gentleman, 
and between us we shall make the little savage perfectly 
presentable.” In this w'ay we discoursed on the second 
afternoon as we journeyed towards Castle wood. We lay at 
the “King’s Arms” at Bagshot the first night, where the 
baroness was always received with profound respect, and 
thence drove post to Hexton, where she had written to 
have my lord’s horses m waiting for her; but these were 
not forthcoming at the inn, and after a couple of hours we 
were obliged to proceed with our Bagshot horses to Cas- 
tlewood. 

During this last stage of the journey, I am bound to say 
the old aunt’s testy humor returned, and she scarce spoke a 
single word for three hours. As for her companion, being 
prodigiously in love at the time, no doubt he did not press 
his aunt for conversation, but thought unceasingly about 
his Dulcinea, until the coach actually reached Castlewood 
Common, and rolled over the bridge before the house. 

The housekeeper was ready to conduct her ladyship to 
her apartments. My lord and lady were both absent. She 
did not know what had ke-pt them, the housekeeper said, 
leading the way. 

“Not that door, my lady! ” cries the woman, as Madame 
de Bernstein put her hand upon the door of the room which 
she had always occupied. “That’s her ladyship’s room 
now. This way,” and our aunt followed, by no means in 
increased good-humor. I do not envy her maids when their 
mistress was displeased. But she had cleared her brow 
before she joined the family, and appeared in the drawing- 
room before supper-time with a countenance of tolerable 
serenity. 

“ How d’ye do, aunt ? ’’ was the countess’s salutation. “I 
declare now, I was taking a nap when your ladyship ar- 
rived 1 Hope you found .your room fixed to your liking I ” 

Having addressed three brief sentences to the astonished 
old lady, the countess now turned to her otlier guests, and 
directed her conversation to them Mr. Warrington was 
not a little diverted by her behavior, and by the appearance 
of surprise and wrath which began to gather over Madam 
Bernstein’s face. “La Petite,^ whom the baroness pro- 
posed to “ form,” was rather a rebellious subject, apparently, 
and proposed to take a form of her own. Looking once or 
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twice rather anxiously tow'ards his wife, my lord tried to 
atone for her pe'rtness towards his aunt by profuse civility 
on his own part ; indeed, when he so wished, no man could 
be more courteous or pleasing He found a score of agree- 
able things to say to Madam Bernstein. He warmly con- 
gratulated Mr. Warrington on the glorious news which had 
come from America, and on his brother’s safety. He drank 
a toast at supper to Captain Warrington. “ Our family is 
distinguishing itself, cousin,” he said ; and added, looking 
with fond significance towards his countess, “I hope the 
happiest days are in store for us all.” 

Yes, George!” says the little lady. You’ll write and 
tell Harry that we are all very much pleased with him. 
This action at Quebec is a most glorious action ; and now 
we have turned the French king out of the country, 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if we set up for ourselves in 
America ” 

“My love, you are talking treason!” cries Lord Castle- 
wood. 

“ I am talking reason, anyhow, my lord. I’ve no notion 
of folks being kept down, and treated as children for- 
ever ! ” 

George ! Harry ! I protest I was almost as much aston- 
ished as amused. “When my brother hears that your 
ladyship is satisfied with his conduct, his happiness will be 
complete,” I said, gravely. 

Next day, when talking beside her sofa, where she 
chose to lie in state, the little countess no longer called her 
cousin “ George,” but “ Mr. George,” as before ; on which 
Mr. George laughingly said she had changed her language 
since the previous day. 

“ Guess I did it to tease old Madam Buzwig,” says her 
ladyship. “ She wants to treat me as a child, and do the 
grandmother over me. I don’t want no grandmothers, I 
don’t. I’m the head of this house, and I intend to let her 
know it. And I’ve brought her all the way from London 
in order to tell it her, too ! La ! how she did look when I 
called you George I I might have called you George — only 
you had seen that little Theo first, and liked her best, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yes, I suppose I like her best,” says Mr. George. 

“Well, I like you because you tell the truth. Because 
you was the only one of ’em in London who didn’t seem to 
care for my money, though I was downright mad and 
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angry witli you once^ and -with myself too^ and with that 
little sweetheart of yours, who ain’t to he compared to me, 
I know she ain’t.” 

“Don’t let us make the comparison, then!” I said, 
laughing. 

“ I suppose people must lie on their beds as they make 
'em,” says she, with a little sigh. “ Dare say Miss Theo is 
very good, and you’ll marry her and go to Virginia, and be 
as dull as we are here. We were talking of Miss Lambert, 
my lord, and I was wishing my cousin ]oy. How is old 
Goody to-day? What a supper she did eat last night, and 
drink 1 — drink like a dragoon ! No wonder she has got a 
headache, and keeps her room. Guess it takes her ever so 
long to dress herself.” 

“You, too, may be feeble when you are old, and req[uire 
rest and wine to warm you ! ” says Mr Warrington. 

“ Hope I sha’n’t be like her when I’m old, anyhow ! ” says 
the lady. “ Can’t see why I am to respect an old woman, 
because she hobbles on a stick, and has shaky hands, and 
false teeth!” And the little heathen sank back on her 
couch, and showed twenty-four pearls of her own 

‘^La!” she adds, after gazmgat both her hearers through 
the curled lashes of her brilliant dark eyes. “How 
Lightened you both look ! My lord has already given me 
ever so many sermons about old Goody. You are both 
afraid of her : and I ain’t, that’s all. Don’t look so scared 
at one another ! I ain’t a-going to bite her head off. We 
shall have a battle, and I intend to win How did T serve 
the dowager, if you please, and my Lady Fanny, with 
their high and mighty airs, when they tried to put down 
the Countess of Castlewood in her own house, and laugh at 
the poor American girl ? We had a fight, and which got 
the best of it, pray? Me and Goody will have another, 
and when it is over, you will see that we shall both be 
perfect friends ! ” 

When, at this point of our conversation, the door opened, 
and Madam Beatrix, elaborately dressed according to her 
wont, actually made her axipearance, I, for my part, am not 
ashamed to own that I felt as gieat a panic as ever coward 
experienced. My lord, with his profoundest bows and 
blandest courtesies, greeted his aunt and led her to the fire, 
by which my lady (who was already hoping for an heir to 
Castlewood) lay reclining on her sofa. She did not attempt 
to rise, but smiled a greeting to her venerable guest. And 
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theiij after a brief talk, m Avliicli she showed a perfect 
self-possession, while the two gentlemen blundered and 
hesitated with the most dastardly tremor, my lord said ’ — 

^^If we are to look for those pheasants, cousin, we had 
better go now.’’ 

And T and aunt will have a cosey afternoon. And you 
will tell me about Castlewoocl in the old times, won’t you, 
baroness ? ” says the new mistress of the mansion. 

Oh les laches que les Jiommes/ I was so frightened that 
I scarce saw anything, but vaguely felt that Lady Castle- 
wood’s dark eyes were following me. My lord gripped my 
arm in the corridor, we quickened our paces till our retreat 
became a disgraceful run. We did not breathe freely till 
we were in the open air in the court-yard, where the keepers 
and the dogs were waiting. 

And what happened ? I protest, children, I don’t know. 
But this is certain : if your mother had been a woman of 
the least spirit, or had known how to scold for five minutes 
during as many consecutive days of her early married life, 
there would have been no more humble, henpecked wretch in 
Christendom than your father. When Parson Blake comes 
to dinner, don’t you see how at a glance from his little wife, 
he puts his glass down, and says, ^^No, thank you, Mr. 
Grumbo,” when old Gum brings him wine ? Blake wore a 
red coat before he took to black, and walked up Breed’s 
Hill with a thousand bullets whistling round his ears, 
before ever he saw oitr Bunker Hill in Suffolk, And the 
fire-eater of the 43d now dares not face a glass of old port 
wine! ’Tis his wife has subdued his courage. The 
women can master us, and, did they know their own 
strength, were invincible. 

Well, then, what happened I know not on that disgrace- 
ful day of panic when your father fled the field, nor dared 
to see the heroines engage ; but when we returned from our 
shooting, the battle was over. America had revolted, and 
conquered the mother country. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

a . 

3SrEWS FROM CAITADA. 

LTR Castlewood relar 
tives kept us with 
them till the com- 
mencement of the new 
year, and after a fort- 
night’s absence (which 
seemed like an age to 
the absurd and infatu- 
ated young man) he 
returned to the side of 
his charmer. Madame 
de Bernstein was not 
sorry to leave the home 
of her father. She 
began to talk more 
freely as we got away 
from the place. What 
passed during that in- 
terview in which the 
battle royal betweeen 
her and her niece oc- 
curred, she never re- 
vealed. But the old lady talked no more of forming c&bte 
and? indeed, when she alluded to her, spoke in a 
nervous? laughing way, but without any hostility towards 
the young countess. Her nephew Eugene, she said, was 
doonied to be henpecked for the rest of his days ; that she 
saw clearly. A little order brought into the house would 
do it all the good possible. The little old vulgar American 
gentleman seemed to be a shrewd person, and would act 
advantageously as a steward. The countess’s mother was a 
convict, she had heard, sent out from England, where no 
doubt she had beaten hemp in most of the jails ; but this 
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news need not be earned to the town-crier ; and^ after all, 
in respect to certain kind of people, wliat mattered what 
their birth was ? The young woman would be honest for 
her own sake now: was shrewd enough, and would learn 
English presently ; and the name to which she had a right 
was great enough to get her into any society. A grocer, 
a smuggler, a slaye-dealer, what mattered Mr. Van den 
Bosch's pursuit or previous profession The Countess of 
Castlewood could afford to be anybody’s daughter, and as 
soon as my nephew produced her, says the old lady, it was 
our duty to stand by her. 

The ties of relationship binding Madame de Bernstein 
strongly to her nephew, Mr. Warrington hoped that she 
would be disposed to be equally affectionate to her niece ; 
and spoke of his visit to Mr. Hagan and his wife, for whom 
he entreated his aunt’s favor. But the old lady was obdu- 
rate regarding Lady Maria ; begged that her name might 
never be mentioned, and immediately went on for two 
hours talking about no one else. She related a series of 
anecdotes regarding her niece, which, as this book lies open 
virginihus puerisque, to all the young people of the family, 
I shall not choose to record. But this I will say of the kind 
creature, that if she sinned, she was not the only sinner of 
the family, and if she repented, that others will do well to 
follow her example Hagan, ’tis known, after he left the 
stage, led an exemplary life, and was remarkable for ele- 
gance and eloquence in the pulpit. His lady adopted ex- 
treme views, but was greatly respected in the sect which 
she joined ; and when I saw her last, talked to me of possess- 
ing a peculiar spiritual illumination, which I strongly sus- 
pected at the time to be occasioned by the too free use of 
liquor; but I remember when she and her husband were 
good to me and mine, at a period when sympathy was need- 
ful, and many a Pharisee turned away. 

I have told how easy it was to rise and fall in my fickle 
aunt’s favor, and how each of us brothers, by turns, was em- 
braced and neglected. My turn of glory had been after the 
success of my play. I was introduced to the town-wits ; 
held my place in their company tolerably well; was pro- 
nounced to be pretty well bred by the macaronies and people 
of fashion, and might have run a career amongst them had 
my purse been long enough ; had I chose to follow that life ; 
had I not loved at that time a pair of kind eyes better 
than the brightest orbs of the Gunnings or ChudLeighs, or 
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all tlie painted beauties of the Eanelagh ring. Because I 
was fond of your motlier^ will it be believed; children; that 
my tastes were said to be low, and deplored by my genteel 
family? So it was, and I know that my godly Lady War- 
rington and my worldly Madam Bernstein both laid their 
elderly heads together and lamented my way of life. Why, 
with his name, he might marry anybody,’^ says meek Ee- 
ligion, who had ever one eye on heaven and one on the main 
chance. meddle with no man’s affairs, and admire 
genius,” says uncle, but it is a pity you consort with those 
poets and authors, and that sort of people, and that, when 
you might have had a lovely creature, with a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, you let her slip and make up to a country girl 
without a penny-piece.” 

“ But if I had promised’ her, uncle ? ” says I. 

Promise, promise ^ these things are matters of arrange- 
ment and prudence, and demand a careful lookout. When 
you first committed yourself with little Miss Lambert, you 
had not seen the lovely American lady whom your mother 
wished you to marry, as a good mother naturally would. 
And your duty to your mother, nephew, — your duty to the 
Fifth Commandment, would have warranted your breaking 
with Miss L., and fulfilling your excellent mother^s in- 
tentions regarding Miss — what was the countess’s Dutch 
name ? ISTever mind. A name is nothing ; but a plum, 
Master George, is something to look at ^ "^^y, I have my 

dear little Miley at dancing-school with Miss Barwell, Na- 
bob Barwell’s daughter, and I don’t disguise my wish that 
the children may contract an attachment which may endure 
through their lives ! I tell the Nabob so. We went from 
the House of Commons one dancing-day and saw them. 
’Twas beautiful to see the young things walking a minuet 
together ! It brought tears into my eyes, for I have a feel- 
ing heart, George, and I love my boy ! ” 

But if I prefer Miss Lambert, uncle, with twopence to 
her fortune, to the countess, with her hundred thousand 
pounds ^ ” 

^^Why, then, sir, you have a singular taste, that’s all,” 
says the old gentleman, turning on his heel and leaving me. 
And I could perfectly understand his vexation at my not 
being able to see the world as he viewed it. 

Nor did my Aunt Bernstein much like the engagement 
which I had made, or the family with which I passed so 
much of my time. Their simple ways wearied, and perhaps 
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annoyed, the old woman of the world, and she no more 
relished their company than a certain person (who is not so 
black as he is painted) likes holy water. The old lady 
chafed at my foreyer dangling at my sweetheart’s lap. Hav- 
ing risen mightily in her favor, I began to fall again . and 
once more Harry was the favorite, and his brother, heaven 
knows, not jealous. 

He was now our family hero. He wiote us brief letters 
from the seat of war where he was engaged. Madam Bern- 
stein caring little at first about the letters or the writer, for 
they were simple, and the facts he narrated not over in- 
teresting. We had early learned in London the news of 
the action on the glorious first of August at Miiiden, where 
Wolfe’s old regiment was one of the British six which helped 
to achieve the victory on that famous day. At the same 
hour, the young general lay in his bed, in sight of Quebec, 
stricken down by fever, and jierhaps rage and disappoint- 
ment, at the check which his troops had just received. 

Arriving in the St. Lawrence in June, the fleet which 
brought Wolfe and his army had landed them on the last 
day of the month on the Island of Orleans, opposite which 
rises the great cliff of Quebec. After the great action in 
which his general fell, the dear brother who accompanied 
the chief wrote home to me one of his simple letters, de- 
scribing his modest share in that glorious day, but added 
nothing to the many descriptions already wrote of the action 
of the 13th of September, save only I remember he wrote, 
from the testimony of a brother aide-de-camp who was by 
his side, that the general never s;pohe at all after receiving 
his death-wound, so that the phrase which has been put into 
the mouth of the dying hero may be considered as no more 
authentic than an oration of Livy or Thucydides. 

From his position on the island, which lies in the great 
channel of the river to the north of the town, the general 
was ever hungrily on the look-out for a chance to meet and 
attack his enemy. Above the city and below it he landed, — 
now here and now there; he was bent upon attacking 
wherever he saw an opening. ’Twas surely a prodigious 
fault on the part of the Marquis of Montcalm to accept a 
battle from Wolfe on equal terms, for the British General 
had no artillery, and when we had made our famous scalade 
of the heights, and were on the plains of Abraham, we were 
a little nearer the city, certainly, but as far off as ever from 
being within it. 
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The game that was played between the brave chiefs of 
those two gallant little armies, and which lasted from July 
until Mr. Wolfe won the crowning hazard in September, 
must have been as interesting a match as ever eager players 
engaged in. On the very first night after the landing (as 
my brother has narrated it) the sport began. At midnight 
the Preneh sent a flaming sqiiaclion of fii‘e-ships down upon 
the British ships which were discharging their stores at 
Orleans. Our seamen thought it was good s^iort to tow the 
fire-ships clear of the fleet, and ground them on the shore, 
where they burned out. 

As soon as the French commander heard that our ships 
had entered the river, he marched to Beauport in advance of 
the city and there took up a strong position. When our 
stores and hospitals were established, our general crossed 
over from his island to the left shore, and drew nearer to 
his enemy. He had the ships in the river behind him, but 
the whole country in face of him was in arms. The Indians 
in the forest seized our advanced parties as they strove to 
clear it, and murdered them with horrible tortures. The 
French were as savage as their Indian friends. The Mont- 
morenci river rushed between Wolfe and the enemy. He 
could neither attack these nor the city behind them. 

Bent on seeing whether there was no other point at which 
his foe might be assailable, the general passed round the 
town of Quebec and skirted the left shore beyond. Every- 
where it w^as guarded, as well as in his immediate front, and 
having run the gantlet of the batteries up and dowm the 
river, he returned to his post at Montmorenci. On the right 
of the French position, across the Montmorenci liver, which 
was fordable at low tide, was a redoubt of the enemy. 
He would have that. Perhaps, to defend it, the French 
chief would be forced out from his lines, and a battle be 
brought on. Wolfe determined to play these odds. He 
would fetch over the body of his army from the island of 
Orleans, and attack from the St. Lawrence. He would time 
his attack, so that, at shallow water, his lieutenants, Murray 
and Townsend, might cross the Montmorenci, and, at the 
last day of July, he played this desperate game. 

He first, and General Monckton, his second in command 
(setting out from Point Levi, which he occupied), crossed 
over the St. Lawrence from their respective stations, being 
received with a storm of shot and artillery as they rowed to 
the shore, Ho sooner were the troops landed than they 
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riislied at tlie Freiicli redoubt '^vithout order^were shotdomi 
before it in great numbers, and ^rere obliged to fall back. 
At the preconcerted signal the troops on the other side of 
the Montmorenci advanced across the river in perfect order. 
The enemy even evacuated the redoubt, and fell back to 
their lines; but from these the assailants v^ere received 
with so fierce a fire that an impression on them was hope- 
less, and the general had to retreat. 

That battle of Montmorenci (which my brother Harry 
and I have fought again many a time over our wine) formed 
the dismal burden of the first despatch from Mr. Wolfe 
which reached England, and plunged us all in gloom. What 
more might one expect of a commander so rash ? What 
disasters might one not foretell ? "^Vas ever scheme so 
wild as to bring three great bodies of men, across broad 
rivers, in the face of murderous batteries, merely on the 
chance of inducing an enemy strongly intrenched and 
guarded, to leave his position and come out and engage 
us ? ^Twas the talk of the town. Ho wonder grave people 
shook their heads, and prophesied fresh disaster. The 
general, who took to his bed after this failure, shuddering 
with fever, was to live barely six weeks longer, and die im- 
mortal ! How is it, and by what, and whom, that Greatness 
IS achieved? Is Merit — is Madness the patron? Is it 
Erolic or Fortune? Is it Fate that awards successes 
and defeats ? Is it the Just Cause that ever wins ? How 
did the French gain Canada from the savage, and we from 
the French, and after which of the conquests was the right 
time to sing Te Deum? We are always for implicating 
heaven in our quarrels, and causing the gods to intervene 
whatever the nodus may be. Does Broughton, after pum- 
melling and beating Slack, lift up a black eye to J ove and 
thank him for the victory ? And if ten thousand boxers are 
to be so heard, why not one ? And if Broughton is to be 
grateful, what is Slack to be ? 

By the list of disabled officers (many of whom are of tank) you may 
perceive, sir, that the army is much weakened. By the nature of this 
liver the most formidable part of the armament is deprived of the 
power of acting, yet we have almost the whole force of Canada to op- 
pose. In this situation there is such a choice of difficulties, that I 
own myself at a loss how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain. 
I know, require the most vigorous measures ; but then the couiage of 
a handful of brave men should be exerted only where there is some 
hope of a favoiable event The admiral and I have examined the 
town with a view to a general assault : and he would readily join in 
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this or any other measure for the public service ; but I cannot pro- 
pose to him an undertaking of so dangeious a nature, and promising 
so little success. ... I found myself so ill, and am still so weak, that 
I begged the general oflQceis to consult together for the public utility 
They are of opinion that they should try by conveying up a corps of 
4000 or 5000 men (which is nearly the whole strength of the army, 
after the points of Levi and Orleans are put in a proper state of de- 
fence) to draw the enemy from their present position, and bung them 
to an action. I have acquiesced in their pioposal, and we are prepar- 
ing to put It into execution/’ 

So wrote tlie general (of whose noble letters it is clear 
our dear scribe was not the author or secretary) from his 
head-quarters at Montmorenei Falls on the 2d day of Sep- 
tember . and on the 14th of October following, the Eodney 
cutter arrived with the sad news in England. The attack 
had failed, the chief was sick, the army dwindling, the 
menaced city so strong that assault was almost impossible ; 
‘^the only chance was to fight the Marquis of Montcalm 
upon terms of less disadvantage than attacking his iiitrench- 
ments, and, if possible, to draw him from his present posi- 
tion.^^ Would the French chief, whose great military genius 
was known in Europe, fall into such a snare ? Ko wonder 
there were pale looks in the city at the news, and doubt 
and gloom wheresoever it was known. 

Three days after this first melancholy intelligence, came 
the famous letters announcing that wonderful consumma- 
tion of fortune with which Mr Wolfe's wonderful career 
ended. If no man is to be styled happy till his death, what 
shall we say of this one ? His end was so glorious, that I 
protest not even his mother nor his mistress ought to have 
deplored it, or at any rate have wished him alive again I 
know it is a hero we speak of; and yet I vow I scarce know 
whether m the last act of his life I admire the result of 
genius, invention, and daring, or the boldness of a gambler 
winning surprising odds. Suppose his ascent discovered a 
half-hour sooner, and his people, as they would have been 
assuredly, beaten back Suppose the Marquis of Montcalm 
not to quit his intrenched lines to accept that strange chal- 
lenge? Suppose these points — and none of them depend 
upon Mr. Wolfe at all — and what becomes of the glory of 
the young hero, of the great minister who discovered him, 
of the intoxicated nation which rose up frantic with self- 
gratulation at the victory ? 1 say, what fate is that which 
shapes our ends, or those of nations ? In the many hazard- 
ous games which my Lord Chatham played, he won this 
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prodigious one. And as tlie greedy Britisli liand seized the 
CanadaS; it let fall the United States out of its grasp 
To be sure this wisdom cVapres coup is easy. AVe wonder 
at this man’s rashness now the deed is done, and marvel at 
the other’s fault. AATiat generals some of us are upon 
paper ; what repartees come to our mind when the talk is 
tinished ; and, the game over, how well we see how it should 
have been played’ Writing of an event at a distance of 
thirty years, ’tis not difficult now to criticize and find fault. 
But at the time when we first heard of AA^olfe’s glorious 
deeds upon the plains of Abraham — of that aimy mar- 
shalled in darkness and carried silently up the midnight 
river — of those loeks scaled b}^ the intrexnd leader and 
his troops — of that miraculous security of the enemy, of 
his present acceptance of our challenge to battle, and of his 
defeat on the open plain by the sheer valor of his con- 
queror — we were all intoxicated in England by the news. 
The whole nation rose u^^ and felt itself the stronger for 
AYolfe’s victory. Uot merely all men engaged in the battle, 
but those at home who had condemned its lashness, felt 
themselves heroes. Our spirit rose as that of our enemy 
faltered. Enends embraced each other when they met. 
Coffee-houses and public places were thronged 'with people 
eager to talk the news. Courtiers rushed to the king and 
the great minister by whose wisdom the campaign had been 
decreed. When he showed himself, the people followed 
him with shouts and blessings. People did not deplore the 
dead warrior, but admired his euthanasia. Should James 
Wolfe’s friends weep and wear mourning, because a chariot 
had come from the skies to fetch him away ? Let them 
watch with wonder, and see him departing, radiant ; rising 
above us superior. To have a friend who had been near or 
about him was to be distinguished. Every soldier who 
fought with him was a hero. In our fond little circle I 
know ’twas a distinction to be Harry’s brother. We should 
not in the least wonder but that he, from his previous 
knowledge of the place, had found the way up the heights 
which the British army took, and pointed it out to his gen- 
eral. His promotion would follow as a matter of course. 
AVhy, even our Uncle AYarrington wrote letters to bless 
heaven and congratulate me and himself upon the share 
Harry had had in the glorious achievement. Our Aunt 
Beatrix opened her house and received company upon the 
strength of the victory. I became a hero from my likeness 
VOL. II. — 18 
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to my brother. As for Parson Sampson, he preached such 
a sermon that his auditors (some of whom had been warned 
by Ins reverence of the coming discourse) were with diffi- 
culty restrained from huzzaing the oratoi, and were mobbed 
as they left the chapel. “ Don^t talk to me, madam, about 
grief,” says General Lambert to his wife, who, dear soul, 
was for allowing herself some small indulgence of her fa- 
vorite sorrow on the day when Wolfe^s remains were glori- 
ously buried at Greenwich. our boys could come by 

such deaths as J ames’s, you know you wouldn’t prevent them 
from being shot, but would scale the Abraham Heights to 
see the thing done ! Wouldst thou mind dying in the arms 
of victory, Charley ? ” he asks of the little hero from the 
Chartreux. “ That I wouldn’t,” says the little man ; and 
the doctor gave us a holiday, too.” 

Our Harry’s promotion was insured after his share in the 
famous battle, and our aunt announced her intention of 
purchasing a company for him. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 


THE COXJESE OE TRUE LOVE. 


^ AD your father, young folks, 
possessed the commonest 
share of prudence, not only 
would this chapter of his 
history never have been 
written, but you yourselves 
would never have appeared 
in the world to plague him 
^ in a hundred ways; : - to 
shout and laugh in the 
passages when he wants to 
be quiet at his books ; to 
wake him when he is 
dozing after dinner, as a 
healthy country gentleman 
should ; to mislay his spec- 
tacles for him, and steal 
away his newspaper when 
he wants to read it ; to ruin 
him with tailors^ bills, manttia-makers' bills, tutors’ bills, as 
you all of you do ; to break his rest of nights when you 
have the impudence to fall ill, and when he would sleep 
undisturbed, but that your silly mother will never be quiet 
for half an hour ; and when J oan can’t sleep, what use, pray, 
is there in Darby putting on his nightcap ? Every trifling 
ailment that any one of you has had has seared her so that 
I protest I have never been tranquil ; and, were I not the 
most long-suflering creature in the world, would have liked 
to be rid of the whole pack of you. And now, forsooth, 
that you have grown out of childhood, long pettieoats, 
chicken-pox, small-pox, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, and 
the other d^l^c^a'W® accidents of puerile life, what must 
that unconscionable woman propose but to arrange the 
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sontli rooms as a nursery for 230SSLble grandoliildrenj and set 
up the captain with a wife, and make him marry early 
because we did ! He is too f ond^ she sayS; of Brooks’s and 
Goosetree’s when he is m London. She has the perversity 
to hint that^ though an entree to Carlton House may be very 
pleasant, ’tis very dangerous for a young gentleman : and 
she would have Miles live away from temptation, and sow 
Ills wdd oats, and marry, as we did. Marry ! my dear creat- 
ure, we had no business to marry at all ! By the law's of 
common priidenee and dut}", I ought to hare backed out of 
my little engagement with Miss Theo (who would have 
married somebody else), and taken a rich wufe. Your Uncle 
John was a parson and couldn’t light, poor Charley was a 
boy at school, and your grandfather was too old a man to 
call me to account with sword and pistol. I repeat, there 
never was a more foolish match in the world than ours, 
and our relations were perfectly right in being angry with 
us. What are relations made for, indeed, but to be angry 
and find fault ? YHien Hester marries, do you mind, Master 
George, to quarrel with her if she does not take a husband 
of your selecting. When George has got his living, after 
being senior wrangler and fellow of his college, Miss Hes- 
ter, do you toss up your little nose at the young lady he 
shall fancy. As for you, my little Theo, I can’t part with 
you,* You must not quit your old father 5 for he likes 
you to i)lay Haydn to him, and peel his walnuts after 
dinner. 

Whilst they had the blessing (forsooth !) of meeting, and 
billing and cooing every day, the two young people, your 
parents, went on in a fools’ paradise, little heeding the 
world round about them, and all its tattling and meddling. 
Einaldo was as brave a warrior as ever slew Turk, but you 
know he loved dangling in Armida’s garden. Pray, my 
Lady Armida, what did you naean by flinging your spells 
over me in youth, so that not glory, not fashion, not gaming- 
tables, not the society of men of wit in whose way I fell, 

* On the blank leaf opposite this paragraph is written, in a large 
girlish hand : — 

I never intend to go. — Tjieodosia.^’ 

‘^Norl — Hesteb.’’ 

They both married, as I see by the note in the family Bible, Miss 
Theodosia Warrington to Joseph Clinton, son of the Reverend Joseph 
Blake, and himself subsequently Master of Rodwell Begls Grrammar 
School ; and Miss Hester Mary, in 1804, to Captain P. Handyman, 
Js — Rn, 
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could keep me long from your apron-strings, or out of reach, 
of your dear simple prattle? Pray, my dear, what used 
we to say to each other during those endless hours of 
meeting ? I never went to sleep after dinner then. Which 
of us was so witty ? Was it I or you ? And how came it 
our conversations were so delightful? I remember that 
year I did not even care to go and see my Lord Ferrers 
tried and hung, when all the world was running after his 
lordship. The King of Prussia’s capital was taken; had 
the Austrians and Russians been encamped round the 
Tower there could scarce have been more stir in London : 
yet Miss Theo and her young gentleman felt no inordinate 
emotion of pity or indignation. What to us was the fate 
of Leipzig or Berlin ? The truth is, that dear old house in 
Dean Street was an enchanted garden of delights. I have 
been as idle since, but never as happy. Shall we order the 
post-chaise, my dear, leave the children to keep house ; and 
drive up to London and see if the old lodgings are still to 
be let? And you shall sit at your old place in the window, 
and wave a little handkerchief as I walk up the street. 
Say what we did was imprudent. Would we not do it over 
again ? My good folks, if Venus had walked into the room 
and challenged the apple, I was so infatuated, I would have 
given it your mother. And had she had the choice, she 
would have preferred her humble servant in a threadbare 
coat to my Lord Clive with all his diamonds. 

Once, to be sure, and for a brief time in that year, I had 
a notion of going on the highway in order to be caught and 
hung as my Lord Ferrers ; or of joining the King of Prus- 
sia, and requesting some of his majesty’s enemies to knock 
my brains out; or of enlisting for the India service, and 
performing some desperate exploit which should end in my 
bodily destruction Ah me ! that was indeed a dreadful 
time ! Your mother scarce dares speak of it now, save in a 
whisper of terror ; or think of it — it was such cruel pain. 
She was unhappy years after on the anniversary of the day. 
until one of you was born on it. Suppose we had been 
parted ; what had come to us ? VTiat had my lot been 
without her? As I think of that possibility, the whole 
world is a blank. I do not say were we parted now. It 
has pleased God to give us thirty years of union. We have 
reached the autumn season. Our successors are appointed 
and ready ; and that one of us who is first called away 
knows the survivor will follow ere long. But we were 
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actually parted ia our yoiitli ; and I tremble to tliink what 
might have been, had not a dearest friend brought us 
together. 

Unknown to myself, and very likely meaning only my 
advantage, my relatives in England had chosen to write to 
Madam Esmond in Virginia, and represent what they were 
pleased to call the folly of the engagement I had contracted. 
Every one of them sang the same song : and I saw the 
letters, and burned the whole cursed pack of them years 
afterwards when my mother showed them to me at home in 
Virginia. Aunt Bernstein was forward with her advice. A 
young person, with no wonderful good looks, of no family, 
with no money, — was ever such an imprudent connection, 
and ought it not for dear George’s sake to be broken off ? 
She had several eligible matches in view for me. With my 
name and prospects, ’twas a shame I should throw myself 
away on this young lady ; her sister ought to interpose — 
and so forth. 

My Lady Warrington must write, too, and in her pecu- 
liar manner Her ladyship’s letter was garnished with 
scripture texts. She dressed her worldlmess out in phylac- 
teries. She pointed out*how I w^as living in an unworthy 
society of player-folks, and the like people, who she could 
not say were absolutely without religion (lieaven forbid ! ), 
but who were deplorably worldly She would not say an 
artful woman had inveigled me for her daughter, having in 
vain tried to captivate my younger brother. She was far 
from saying any harm of the young woman I had selected : 
but at the least this was certain, Miss L had no fortune or 
expectations, and her parents might naturally be anxious to 
compromise me. She had taken counsel, etc , etc. She had 
sought for guidance where it was, etc. Eeeling what her 
duty was, she had determined to speak. Sir Miles, a man 
of excellent judgment in the affairs of this world (though 
he knew and sought a better), fully agreed with her in 
opinion, nay, desired her to write, and entreat her sister 
to interfere, that the ill-advised match should not take 
place 

And who besides must put a little finger into the pie but 
the new Countess of Castlewood? She wrote a majestic 
letter to Madam Esmond, and stated that, having been placed 
by Providence at the head of the Esmond family, it was 
her duty to communicate with her kinswoman and warn her 
to break off this marriage. I believe the three women laid 
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their heads together previously; and, packet after packet, 
sent off their warnings to the thrginian lady. 

One raw April morning, as Corydon goes to pay his usual 
duty to Phillis, he finds, not his charmer with her dear 
smile as usual ready to welcome him, but Mrs. Lambert, 
with very red eyes, and the general as pale as death. Eead 
this, Greorge Warrington ! ” says he, as his wife’s head drops 
between her hands ; and he puts a letter before me, of which 
I recognized the handwriting I can hear now the sobs of 
the good Aunt Lambert, and to this day the noise of fire- 
irons stirring a fire in a room overhead gives me a tremor. 
I heard such a noise that day in the girls’ room where the 
sisters were together. Poor gentle child ! Poor Theo 1 

^^What can I do after this, George, my poor boy asks 
the general, pacing the room with desperation in his face. 

I did not quite read the whole of Madam Esmond’s letter, 
for a kind of sickness and faintness came over me ; but I 
fear I could say some of it now by heart Its style was 
good, and its actual words temperate enough, though they 
only implied that Mr. and Mrs Lambert had inveigled me 
into the marriage ; that they knew such an union was un- 
worthy of me; that (as Madam E. understood) they had 
desired a similar union for her younger son, which project, 
not unluckily for him, perhaps, was given up when it was 
found that Mr. Henry Warrington was not the inheritor of 
the Virginian property. If Mr. Lambert was a man of 
spirit and honor, as he was represented to be, Madam Es- 
mond scarcely supposed that, after her representations, he 
would persist in desiring this match. She would not lay 
commands upon her son, whose temper she knew ; but for 
the sake of Miss Lambert’s own reputation and comfort, she 
urged that the dissolution of the engagement should come 
from her family, and not from the just unwillingness of 
Eachel Esmond Warrington of Virginia. 

“God help us, George!” the general said, “and give us 
all strength to bear this grief, and these charges which it 
has pleased your mother to bring I They are hard, but they 
don’t matter now What is of most importance is to spare 
as much sorrow as we can to my poor girl, I know you love 
her so well that you will help me and her mother to make 
the blow as tolerable as we may to that poor gentle heart. 
Since she was born she has never given pain to a soul alive, 
and ’tis cruel that she should be made to suffer.” And as 
he spoke he passed his hand across his dry eyes. 
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“Ife was my fault, Martin ! It was my fault I ” weeps tlie 

poor mother. . 

“ Your mother spoke us fair, and gave her promise, said 

the father. , 

And do you think I will withdraw mine ^ cried 1 ; and 
protested, with a thousand frantic vows, what they knew 
full well, that I was hound to Theo before heaven, and 
that nothing should part me from her.'^ ^ t t 

She herself will demand the parting. She is a good girl, 
God help me ! and a dutiful. She will not have her father 
and mother called schemers, and treated with scorn. Your 
mother knew not, very likely, what she was doing, but tis 
done. You may see the child, and she will tell you as much. 
Is Theo dressed, Molly ? I brought the letter home from 
my office last evening after you were gone. The women 
have had a bad night. She knew at once by my face that 
there was bad news from Ajnenca. She read the letter 
quite firmly. She said she would like to see you and say 
Good-by. Of course, George, you will give me your word 
of honor not to try and see her afterwards. As soon as my 
business will let me, we will get away from this, but mother 
and I think we are best all together. 'Tis you, perhaps, had 
best go But give me your word, at any rate, that you will 
not try and see her. AYe must spare her pain, sir I AYe 
must spare her pain ! And the good man sat down in such 
deep anguish himself that I, who was not yet under the full 
pressure of my own grief, actually felt his, and pitied it. 
It could not be that the dear lips I had kissed yesterday 
were to speak to me only once more. We were all here to- 
gether : loving each other, sitting in the room where we met 
every day; my drawing on the table by her little work-box : 
she was in the chamber upstairs; she must come down 
presently. 

Wlio is this opens the door ? I see her sweet face. It 
was like our little Mary’s when we thought she would die 
of the fever. There was even a smile upon her lips. She 
comes up and kisses me. Good-by, dear George!” she 
says. Great heaven! An old man sitting in this room, — 
with my wife’s work-box opposite, and she but five minutes 
away, my eyes grow so dim and full that I can’t see the 
book before me. I am three-and-twenty years old again. 
I go through every stage of that agony. I once had it sit- 
ting in my post-chaise, with my wife actually by my side. 
Who dared to sully her sweet love with suspicion ? Wlio 
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had a right to stab such a soft bosom ^ Don’t you see my 
ladies getting their knives ready, and the poor child baring 
it ? My wife comes in. She has been serving out tea or 
tobacco to some of her pensioners. “What is it makes you 
look so angry, papa?” she says. “My love!” I say, “it is 
the thirteenth of April.” A j)ang of y 3 im shoots across her 
face, followed by a tender smile. She has undergone the 
martyrdom, and in the midst of the pang comes a halo of 
forgiveness. I can’t forgive , not until my days of dotage 
come, and I cease remembering anything. “Hal will be 
home for Easter; he will bring two or three of his friends 
with him from Cambridge,” she says. And straightway she 
falls to devising schemes for amusing the boys. When is 
she ever occupied, but with plans for making others happy ? 

A gentleman sitting in spectacles before an old ledger, 
and writing down pitiful remembrances of his own condi- 
tion, IS a quaint and ridiculous object. My corns hurt me, 
I know, but I suspect my neighbor’s shoes pinch him too. 
I am not going to howl much over my own grief, or enlarge 
at any great length on this one. Many another man, I dare 
say, has had the light of his day suddenly put out, the joy 
of his life extinguished, and has been left to darkness and 
vague torture. I have a book I tried to read at this time of 
grief — “Howel’s Letters” — and when I come to the part 
about Prince Charles in Spain, up starts the whole tragedy 
alive again. I went to Brighthelmstone, and there, at the 
inn, had a room facing the east, and saw the sun get up ever 
so many mornings, after blank nights of wakefulness, and 
smoked my pipe of Virginia in his face When I am in 
that place by chance, and see the sun rising now, I shake my 
fist at him, thinking, 0 orient Phoebus, what horrible gi*ief 
and savage wrath have you not seen me suffer I Though 
my wife is mine ever so long, I say I am angry just the 
same. Who dared, I want to know, to make us suffer so ? 
I was forbidden to see her. I kept my promise, and re- 
mained away from the house : that is, after that horrible 
meeting and parting. But at night I would go and look at 
her window, and watch the lamp burning there ; I would go 
to the Chartreux (where I knew another boy), and call for 
her brother, and gorge him with cakes and half-crowns. I 
would meanly have her elder brother to dine, and almost 
kiss him when he went away. I used to breakfast at a 
coffee-house in Whitehall, in order to see Lambert go to his 
office ; and we would salute each other sadly, and pass on 
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without speaking. Why did not the ^romen come out ? 
They never did. They were practising on her, and persuad- 
ing her to try and forget me. Oh, the weary, weary days 1 
Oh, the maddening time ^ At last a doctor’s chariot used to 
draw up before the general’s house every day. "Was she 
ill ? I fear I was rather glad she was ill My own suffer- 
ing was so infernal, that I greedily wanted her to share my 
pain. And would she not ? What grief of mine has it not 
felt, that gentlest and most compassionate of hearts ? What 
pain would it not suffer to spare mine a pang ? 

I sought that doctor out. I had an interview with him. 
I told my story, and laid bare my heart to him, with an 
outburst of passionate sincerity, which won Ins sympathy. 
My confession enabled him to understand his young pa- 
tient’s malady; for which his drugs had no remedy or 
anodyne. I had promised not to see her, or to go to her : I 
had kept my promise. I had promised to leave London : I 
had gone away. Twice, thrice I went back and told my 
sufferings to him. He would take my fee now and again, 
and always receive me kindly, and let me speak. Ah, how 
I clung to him ! I suspect he must have been unhappy once 
in his own life, he knew so well and gently how to succor 
the niiserahle 

He did not tell me how dangerously, though he did not 
disguise from me how gravely, and seriously, my dearest 
girl had been ill. I told him everything— that I would 
marry her, and brave every chance and danger ; that, with- 
out her, I was a man utterly wrecked and ruined, and cared 
not what became of me. My mother had once consented, 
and had now chosen to withdraw her consent, when the tie 
between us had been, as I held, drawn so closely together, 
as to be paramount to all filial duty. 

think, sir, if your mother heard you, and saw Miss 
Lambert, she would relent,” said the doctor. Who was my 
mother to hold me in bondage ; to claim a right of misery 
over me; and to take this angel out of my arms ? 

could not,” he said, ^^be a message-carrier between 
young ladies who were pining and young lovers on whom 
the sweethearts’ gates were shut • but so much he would 
venture to say, that he had seen me, and was prescribing 
for nae, too.” Yes, he micst have been unhappy once, him- 
self. I saw him, you may he sure, on the very day when 
he had kept his promise to me. He said she seemed to be 
comforted by hearing news of me. 
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She bears her suffeiing 'with an angelical STV^eetness. I 
prescribe Jesuit’s bark, whicli sbe takes j but I am not 
sure tlie hearing of you has not done more good than the 
medicine.” The women owned afterwards that they had 
never told the general of the doctor's new patient. 

I know not what wild expressions of gratitude I poured 
out to the good doctor for the comfort he brought me. His 
treatment was curing two unhappy sick persons. ’Twas 
but a drop of water, to be sure ; but then a drop of water 
to a man raging in torment. I loved the ground he trod 
upon, blessed the hand that took mine, and had felt her 
pulse I had a ring with a pretty cameo head of a Her- 
cules upon it. ’Twas too small for his linger, nor did the 
good old man wear such ornaments. I made him hang it 
to his watch-chain, in hopes that she might see it, and 
recognize that the token came from me. How I fastened 
upon Spencer at this time (my friend of the Temple who 
also had an unfortunate love-match), and walked with him 
from my apartments to the Temple, and he back with me to 
Bedford Gardens, and our talk was forever about our 
women! I dare say I told everybody of my grief. My 
good landlady and Betty the housemaid pitied me. My 
son Miles, who, for a wonder, has been reading in my MS., 
says, “By Jove, sir, I didn’t know you and my mother 
were took in this kind of way. The year I joined, I was 
hit very bad myself. An infernal little 3ilt that threw me 
over for Sir Craven Oaks of our regiment. I thought I 
should have gone crazy.” And he gives a melancholy 
whistle, and walks away. 

The general had to leave London presently on one of his 
military inspections, as the doctor casually told me ; but, 
having given my word that I would not seek to present 
myself at his house, I kept it, availing myself, however, as 
you may be sure, of the good physician’s leave to visit him, 
and have news of his dear patient. His accounts of her 
were far from encouraging. “ She does not rally,” he said. 
“We must get her back to Kent again, or to the sea.” I 
did not know then that the poor child had begged and 
prayed so piteously not to be moved, that her parents, 
divining, perhaps, the reason of her desire to linger in 
London, and feeling that it might be dangerous not to 
humor her, had yielded to her entreaty, and consented to 
remain in town. 

At last one morning I came, pretty much as usual, and 
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took my place in my doctor’s front parlor, whence his 
patients were called in their turn to his consulting-room. 
Here I remained, looking heedlessly over the books on the 
table and taking no notice of any person in the room, which 
speedily emptied itself of all, save me and one lady who 
sat with her veil down. I used to stay till the last, for 
Osborn, the doctor’s man, knew my business, and that it 
was not my own illness I came for. 

When the room was empty of all save me and the lady, 
she puts out two little hands, cries in a voice which made 
me start, Don’t you know me, George ? ” And the next 
minute I have my arms round her, and kissed her as 
heartily as ever I kissed in my life, and gave way to a 
passionate outgush of emotion the most refreshing, for my 
parched soul had been in rage and torture for six weeks 
past, and this was a glimpse of heaven. 

Who was it, children ? You think it was your mother 
whom the doctor had brought to me ? Ho. It was Hetty. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

INFORMS US HOW MR. WARRIKOTON JUMPED lOTO A 
LAlffDAU. 

HE emotion at tlie first sur- 
prise and greeting over, the 
little maiden began at once. 

So you are come at last 
to ask after Theo, and you 
feel very sorry that your 
neglect has made her so ill ? 
Eor six weeks she has been 
unwell, and you have never 
asked a word about * her I 
Very kind of you, Mr. George, 
Pm sure I " 

^^Eind!” gasps out Mr. 
Warrington. 

I suppose you call it 
kind to be with her every day 
and all day for a year, and 
then to leave her without a 
word?^^ 

^^My dear, you know my promise to your father?’^ I 
reply. 

“Promise I ” says Miss Hetty, shrugging her shoulders. 
“A very fine promise, indeed, to make my darling ill, and 
then suddenly one fine day to say, ^ Good-by, Theo,’ and 
walk away forever. I suppose gentlemen make these 
promises, because they wish to keep ’em. I wouldn’t trifle 
with -a poor child’s heart, and leave her afterwards, if I 
were a man. What has she ever done to you, but be a fcxd 
and too fond of you ? Pray, sir, by what right do you take 
her away from all of us, and then desert her, because an old 
woman in America don’t approve of her ? She was happy 
with us before you came. She loved her sister — there 
never was such a sister — until she saw you. And now, 
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because your mamma thinks her young gentleman migkt 
do better, you must leave her forsooth ’ ” 

Great powers, child ! I cried, exasperated at this 
wrong-headedness. Was it I that drew back ? Is it not 
I that am forbidden your house, and did not your father 
require, on my hono4*, that I should not see her ? ” 

Honor ! And you are the men who pretend to be our 
superiors ; and it is we who are to respect you and admire 
you ! I declare, George Warrington, you ought to go back 
to your school-room in Virginia again ; have your black 
nurse to tuck you up in bed, and ask leave from your mam- 
ma when you might walk out. Oh, George ! I little thought 
that my sister was giving her heart away to a man who 
hadn't the spirit to stand by her ; but, at the first diificulty, 
left her ’ When Doctor Heberden said he was attending 
you, I determined to come and see you, and you do look 
very ill, that I am glad to see ; and I suppose it's your 
mother you are frightened of. But I sha'n't tell Theo that 
you are unwell. She hasn't left ofE caring for you. She 
can't walk out of a room, break her solemn engagements, 
and go into the world the next day as if nothing had hap- 
pened » That is left for men, our superiors in courage and 
wisdom ; and to desert an angel — yes, an angel ten thou- 
sand times too good for you; an angel who used to love me 
till she saw you, and who was the blessing of life and of all 
of us — is what you call honor ^ Don't tell me, sir ! I de- 
spise you all ! You are our betters, are you ? We are to 
worship aud wait on you, T suppose ? I don't care about 
your wit, and your tragedies, and your verses ; and I think 
they are often very stupid. I won't sit up at nights copying 
your manuscripts, nor watch hour after hour at a window 
wasting my time and neglecting everybody because I want 
to see your worship walk down the street with your hat 
cocked ! If you are going away, and welcome, give me back 
my sister, I say ! Give me back my darling of old days, 
who loved every one of us, till she saw you. And you leave 
her because your mamma thinks she can find somebody 
richer for you I Oh, you brave gentleman ^ Go and marly 
the person your mother chooses, and let my dear die here 
deserted ! " 

Great heavens, Hetty ! ” I cry, amazed at the logic of 
the little woman. Is it I who wish to leave your sister ? 
Did I not offer to keep my promise, and was it not your 
father who refused me, and made me promise never to try 
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and see Iier again ? "WTiat liave I but my word, and my 
honor ? ” j ^ j 

“ Honor, indeed ! You keep your word to him, and you 
break it to her 1 Pretty honor ! If I were a man, I would 
soon let you know what I thought of your honor ! Only I 
forgot — you are bound to keep the peace and mustn^t . . . 
Oh, George, George 1 Don’t you see the grief I am in ? 
I am distracted, and scarce know what I say. You must 
not leave my darling. They don’t know it at home They 
don’t think so : but I know her best of all, and she will 
die if you leave her. Say you won’t ? Have pity upon me, 
Mr. Warrington, and give me my dearest back ! ” Thus the 
warm-hearted, distracted creature ran from anger to en- 
treaty, from scorn to tears. Was my little doctor right in 
thus speaking of the case of her dear patient ? Was there 
no other remedy than that ivhich Hetty cried for? Have 
not others felt the same cruel pain of amjiutation, under- 
gone the same exhaustion and fever afterwards, lain hopeless 
of anything save death, and yet recovered after all, and 
limped through life subsequently ? Why, but that love is 
selfish, and does not heed other people’s griefs and passions, 
or that ours was so intense and special that we deemed no 
other lovers could suffer like ourselves; — here in the pas- 
sionate young pleader for her sister, we might have shown 
an instance, that a fond heart could be stricken with the 
love malady and silently suffer it, live under it, recover 
tvom it. What had happened in Hetty’s own case ? Her 
sister and I, in our easy triumph and fond confidential 
prattle, had many a time talked over that matter, and, egCK 
tists as we were, perhaps drawn a secret zest and security 
out of her less fortunate attachment. ’Twas like sitting by 
the fireside, and hearing the winter howling without ; ’twas 
like walking by the mai'i magno^ and seeing the ship toss- 
ing at sea. We clung to each other only the more closely, 
and, wrapped in our own happiness, viewed others’ misfor- 
tunes with complacent pity. Be the truth as it may ; — 
grant that we might have been sundered, and after a while 
survived the separation, so much my sceptical old age may 
be disposed to admit. Yet, at that time, I was eager enough 
to share my ardent little Hetty’s terrors and apprehen- 
sions, and willingly chose to believe that the life dearest to 
me in the world would be sacrificed if separated from mine. 
Was I wrong ? I would not say as much now. I may doubt 
about myself (or not doubt, I know), but of her, never ; and 
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Hetty found in me quite a willing starer in lier alarms and 
terrors. I was for imparting some of these to our doctor j 
but the good gentleman shut my mouth Hush/^ says he, 
with a comical look of fright. I must hear none of this. 
If two people who happen to know each other chance to 
meet and talk in my patients^ room, I cannot help myself ; 
but as for match-making and love-making, I am your hum- 
ble servant ! What will the general do when -he comes 
back to town ? He will have me behind Montagu House as 
sure as I am a live doctor, and alive I wish to remain, my 
good sir ! ” and he skips into his carriage, and leaves me 
there meditating. “And you and Miss Hetty must have 
no meetings here again, mind you that,^^ he had said pre- 
viously. 

Oh, no ! Of course we would have none ! We are gen- 
tlemen of honor, and so forth, and our word is our word. 
Besides, to have seen Hetty, was not that an inestimable 
boon, and would we not be forever grateful I am so re- 
freshed with that dro;p of water I have had that I think I can 
hold out for ever so long a time now. I walk away with 
Hetty to Soho, and never once thought of arranging a new 
meeting with her But the little emissary was more 
thoughtful, and she asks me whether I go to the Museum 
now to read ? And I say, “ Oh, yes, sometimes, my dear ; 
but I am too wretched for reading now ; I cannot see what 
is on the paper. I do not care about my books. Even 
^ Pocahontas^ is wearisome to me. I . . .” I might have 
continued ever so much farther, when, “Nonsense!” she 
says, stamping her little foot. “Why, I declare, George, 
you are more stupid than Harry ! ” 

“ How do you mean, my dear child ? ” I ask, 

“ When do you go ? You go away at three o’clock. You 
strike across on the road to Tottenham Court. You walk 
through the village, and return by the Green Lane that 
leads back towards the new hospital. You know you do ! 
If you walk for a week there, it can’t do you any harm. 
Good-morning, sir! You’ll please not follow me any 
farther.” And she drops me a courtesy, and walks away 
with a veil over her face. 

That Green Lane, which lay to the north of the new hospi- 
tal, is built all over with houses now. In my time, when 
good old George the Second was yet king, ’twas a shabby 
rural outlet of London ; so dangerous, that the city folks 
who went to their villas and junketing-houses at Hamp- 
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stead and tlie outlying villages, would return in parties of 
niglits, and escorted by waiters with lanterns, to defend 
them from the footpads who prowled about the town out- 
skirts. Hampstead and Highgate churches, each crowning 
its hill, filled up the background of the view which you 
saw as you turned your back to London ; and one, two, three 
days Mr. George TTarrington had the pleasure of looking 



upon this landscape, and walking back in the direction of 
the new hospital. Along the lane were sundry small 
houses of entertainment; and I remember at one place, 
where they sold cakes and beer, at the sign of the Prot- 
estant Hero,^^ a decent woman smiling at me on the third 
or fourth day, and courtesying in her clean apron, as she 
says, It appears the lady don^t come, sir I Your honor 
had best step in, and take a can of my cool beer.’^ 

YOL. II. — 19 
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At length, as I am coming back through Tottenham Road, 
on the 25th of May — 0 day to be marked with the whitest 
stone ! — a little way beyond Mr. Whitfield’s Tabernacle, I 
see a landau before me, and on the box-seat by the driver is 
my young friend Charley^ wlio waves h.is liat to me^ and 
calls out; G-eorge; George ! ” I ran up to the carriage; my 
knees knocking together so that I thought I should fall 
by the wheel ; and inside I see Hetty, a,nd by her iny dear- 
est Theo, propped with a pillow. How thin the little hand 
had become since last it was laid in mine 1 The cheeks 
were flushed and wasted, the eyes strangely bright, and 
the thrill of the voice when she spoke a word or two, 
smote me with a pang, I knew not of grief or joy was it, so 
intimately were they blended. 

I am taking her an airing to Hampstead, says Hetty, 
demurely. “The doctor says the air will do her good.” 

“ I have been ill, but I am better now, George,” says Theo. 
There came a great burst of music from the people in the 
chapel hard by, as she was speaking. I held her hand in 
mine. Her eyes were looking into mine once more. It 
seemed as if we had never been parted. 

I can never forget the tune of that psalm. I have 
heard it all through my life. My wife has touched it on 
her harpsichord, and her little ones have warbled it. ITow 
do you understand, young people, why I love it so ? Be- 
cause it was the music played at our amo^^is redmtegratlo. 
Because it sang hope to me, at a period of my existence the 
most miserable. Yes, the most miserable : for that dreary 
confinement of Duquesne had its tendernesses and kindly 
associations connected with it , and many a time in after 
days I have thought with fondness of tlie poor Biche and 
my tipsy jailer; and the reveille of the forest birds and 
the military music of my prison. 

Master Charley looked down from his box-seat upon his 
sister and me engaged in beatific contemplation, and Hetty 
listening, too, to the music “ I think I should like to go 
and hear it. And that famous Mr. Whitfield, perhaps he is 
going to preach this very day ! Come in with me, Charley 
— and George can drive for half an hour with dear Theo 
towards Hampstead and back ” 

Charley did not seem to have any very strong desire for 
witnessing the devotional exercises of good Mr. Whitfield 
and his congregation, and proj^osed that George Warring- 
ton should take Hetty in ; but Het was not to be denied. 
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I y^ill never help you in another exercise as long as you 
live, sir,” cries Miss Hetty, “ if you don’t come on,” — while 
the youth clambered down from his box-seat, and they 
entered the temple together. 

Can any moralist, bearing my previous promises in mind, 
excuse me for jumping into the carnage and sitting down 
once more by my dearest Theo ? Suppose I did break ’em ? 
Will he blame me much ? Eeverend sir, you are welcome, 
I bioke my promise, and if you would not do as much, good 
friend, you are welcome to your virtue. Not that I for a 
moment suspect my own children will ever be so bold as to 
think of having hearts of their own, and bestowing them 
according to their liking, Ho, my young people, you will 
let papa choose for you ; be hungry when he tells you ; be 
thirsty when he orders ; and settle your children’s mamages 
afterwards. 

And now of course you are anxious to hear what took 
place when papa jumped into the landau by the side of poor 
little mamma, propped up by her pillows. I am come to 
your part of the story, my dear,” says I, looking over to my 
wife as she is plying her needles. 

“To what, pray ? ” says my lady, “You should skip all 
that part, and come to the grand battles, and your heroic 
defence of — ” 

“ Of Fort Fiddlededee, in the year 1778, when I pulled off 
Mr. Washington’s epaulet, gouged General Gates’s eye, cut 
off Charles Lee’s head, and pasted it on again 1 ” 

“Let us hear all about the fighting,” say the boys. 
Even the captain condescends to own he will listen to any 
military details, though only from a militia officer. 

“ Fair and softly, young people ! Everything in its turn. 
I am not yet arrived at the war. I am only a young gentle- 
man, ]ust stepping into a landau, by the side of a young 
lady whom I promised to avoid. I am taking her hand, 
which, after a little ado, she leaves in mine. Do you re- 
member how hot it was, the little thing, how it trembled, 
and how it throbbed and jumped a hundred and twenty in 
a minute And as we trot on towards Hampstead, I address 
Miss Lambert in the following terms — ” 

“ Ah, ah, ah ’ ” say the girls in a chorus with Madem- 
oiselle, their French governess, who cries, “Hous ecoutons 
maintenant. La parole est a vous, Monsieur le Chevalier! ” 

Here we have them all in a circle ; mamma is at her side 
of the fire, papa at his ; Mademoiselle El^onore, at whom 
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the captain looks rather sweetly (eyes off^ captain !) ; the 
two girls, listening like — like 7iyynpha$ diseenteb to Apollo, 
let us say ; and John and Tummas (with obtuse ears), who 
are bringing m the tea-trays and urns 

“Very good,” says the squire, pulling out the MS., and 
waving it before him. are going to tell your mother’s 

secrets and mine.” 

‘^1 am sure you may, papa,” cries the house matron 
^^There^s nothing to be ashamed of.” And a blush rises 
over her kind face. 

“ But before I begin, young folks, permit me two or three 
questions.” 

“ Allons, toujours des questions ! ” says Mademoiselle, 
with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. (Florae has recom- 
mended her to us, and I suspect the little chevalier has 
himself an eye upon this pretty Mademoiselle de Blois.) 

To the questions, then. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 


AOT> HOW EVERYBODY GOT OUT AGAIN. 

YOU, Captain Miles 
Warrington, have the 
honor of winning the 
good graces of a lady 
— of ever s o many 
ladies — of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, let 
us say, of Mrs. Crew, 
of Mrs. Eitzherbert, of 
the Queen of Prussia, 
of the Goddess Venus, 
of Mademoiselle Jiil- 
lisberg of the Opera — 
never mind of whom, 
ill fine. If you win a 
lady^s good graces, do 
you always go to the 
mess and tell what 
happened ? ” 

jSTot such a fool, squire ! says the captain, surveying 
his side-curl in the glass. 

Have you, Miss Theo, told your mother every word you 
said to jfc. Joe Blake, Junior, in the shrubbery, this 
morning ? ” 

Joe Blake, indeed ! ” cries Theo, Junior. 

And you, Mademoiselle ? That scented billet which 
came to you under Sir Thomas’s frank, have you told us 
all the letter contains ? Look how she blushes ! As red as 
the curtain, on my word! Ho, Mademoiselle, we all have 
our secrets ” (says the squire, here making his best Prench 
bow). “Xo, Theo, there was nothing in the shrubbery — 
only nuts, ^ny child! Xo, Miles, my son, we don’t tell all, 
even to the most indulgent of fathers — and if I tell what 
happened in a landau on the Hampstead road, on the 25th of 
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May, 1760, may the Chevalier Euspini pull out every tooth 
in my head ! ’’ 

‘‘ Pray tell, papa ! ” cries mamma ; or, as J obson, who 
drove us, is in your service now, peihaps you will have linn 
in from the stables ! I insist upon your telling ! ” ^ 

“ What IS, then, this mystery ? asks Mademoiselle, in 
her pretty French accent, of iiiy wife. 

“Ell, ma fille ! whispers the lady. Thou wouldst ask 
me what I said ? I said, ^ Yes ! ’ — behold all I said.^’ 
And so ’tis my wife has peached, and not I ; and this was 
the sum of our conversation, as the carnage, all too swiftly 
as I thought, galloped towards Hampstead, and flew back 
again. Theo had not agreed to fly in the face of her hon- 
ored parents — no such thing. But we would marry no 
other person; no, not if we lived to be as old as Methuselah; 
no, not the Prince of Wales himself would she take. Her 
heart she had given away with her papa^s consent — nay, 
order — it was not hers to resume. So kind a father must 
relent one of these days; and, if George would keep his 
promise — were it now, or were it in twenty years, or weie 
it in another world, she knew she should never break hers. 

Hetty^s face beamed with delight when, my little inter- 
view over, she saw Theo^s countenance wearing a sweet tran- 
quillity. All the doctor’s medicine has not done her so much 
good, the fond sister said. The girls went home after their 
act of disobedience. I gave up the place which I had held 
during a brief period of happiness by my dear invalid^s side. 
Hetty skipped back into her seat, and Charley on to his box. 
He told me, in after days, that it was a very dull, stupid 
sermon he had heard. The little chap was too orthodox to 
love dissenting preachers’ sermons. 

Hetty was not the only one of the family who remarked 
her sister’s altered countenance and improved spirits. I am 
told that on the girls’ return home, their mother embraced 
both of them, especially the invalid, with more than com- 
mon ardor of aflection. “There was nothing like a 
country ride,” Aunt Lambert said, “for doing her dear 
Theo good. She had been on the road to Hampstead, had 
she ? She must have another ride to-morrow. Heaven be 
blessed, my Lord Wrotham’s horses were at their orders 
three or four times a week, and the sweet child might have 
the advantage of them ! As for the idea that Mr. Warring- 
ton might have happened to meet the children on their 
drive, Aunt Lambert never once entertained it, — at least, 
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spoke of it. I leave anybody who is interested in the mat- 
ter to guess whether Mrs Lambert could by any possibility 
have supposed that her daughter and her sweetheart could 
ever have come together again. Do women help each other 
m love-perplexities ? Do women scheme, intrigue, make 
little plans, tell little fibs, provide little amorous opportu- 
nities, hang up the rope-ladder, coax, wheedle, mystify the 
guardian or Abigail, and turn their attention away while 
Strephon and Ohloe are billing and cooing in the twilight, 
or 'whisking off in the post-chaise to Gretna Green ? My 
dear young folks, some people there are of this nature ; and 
some kind souls, who have loved tenderly and truly in their 
own time, continue ever after to be kindly and tenderly dis- 
posed towards their young successors, when they begin to 
play the same pretty game. 

Miss Prim doesn't. If she hears of two young persons 
attached to each other, it is to snarl at them for fools, or to 
imagine of them all conceivable evil. Because she has a 
hump-back herself, she is for biting everybody else’s. I 
believe if she saw a pair of turtles cooing in a wood, she 
would turn her eyes do'wn. or fling a stone to frighten them; 
but I am speaking, you see, young ladies, of your grand- 
mother, Aunt Lambert, who was one great syllabub of 
human kindness ; and, besides, about the affair at present 
under discussion, how am I ever to tell whether she knew 
anything regarding it or not ? 

So, all she says to Theo on her return home is, “My 
child, the country air has done you all the good in the 
world, and I hope you will take another drive to-morrow, 
and another, and another, and so on.’’ 

“ Don’t you think, papa, the ride has done the child most 
wonderful good, and must not she be made to go out in the 
air ? ” Aunt Lambert asks of the general, when he comes 
in for supper. 

Yes, sure, if a coach-and-six will do his little Theo good, 
she shall have it, Lambert says, or he will drag the landau 
up Hampstead Hill himself, if there are no horses ; and so 
the good man would have spent, freely, his guineas, or his 
breath, or his blood, to give his child pleasure. He was 
charmed at his girl’s altered countenance ; she picked a bit 
of chicken with appetite : she drank a little negus, which 
he made for her . indeed it did seem to be better than the 
kind doctor’s best medicine, which hitherto, God wot, had 
been of little benefit. Mamma was gracinuci and happy. 
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Hetty \Yas radiant and ndeut. It was quite like an evening 
at liorae at Oakkurst. Never for months i^ast, never since 
that fatal, cruel day that no one spoke ot, had they sj)ent 
an evening so delightful. 

But, if the other women chose to coax and cajole the 
good, simple father, Theo herself was too honest to continue 
for long even that sweet and fond delusion. Vv hen, for the 
third or fourth time, he comes back to the delightful theme 
of his daughter's improved health, and asks, TV hat has 
done it ? Is it the country air ? is it the J esuit^s hark ? is 
it the new medicine *? 

“ Can’t you tlnnk, dear, what it is,” she says, laying a 
hand upon her father’s, with a tremor in her voice, perhaps, 
but eyes that are CLUite open and bright. 

And w'hat is it, my child ? ” asks the general. 

It IS because I have seen him again, papa ! ” she says. 

The other two women turned pale, and Theo’s heart, too, 
begins to palpitate, and her cheek to whiten, as she con- 
tinues to look in her father’s scared face. 

^^It was not wrong to see him,” she continues, more 
quickly ; “ it ■would have been wrong not to tell you.” 

“ Great God ! ” groans the father, drawing his hand back, 
and with such a dreadful grief in his countenance that 
Hetty runs to her almost swooning sister, clasps her to her 
heart, and cues out, rapidly, Theo knew nothing of it, sir ! 
It was my doing — it was all my doing ’ ” 

Theo lies on her sister’s neck, and kisses it twenty, fifty 
times. 

Women, women! are you playing with my honor?” 
cries the father, bursting out with a fieice exclamation. 

Aunt Lambert sobs, wildly, Martin ! Martin I” Don’t 
say a word to her ! ” again calls out Hetty, and falls back 
herself staggering towards the wall, for Theo has fainted 
on her shoulder 

I was taking my breakfast next morning, with what appe- 
tite I might, when my door opens, and luy faithful black 
announces General Lambert” At once I sa'w, by the 
general’s face, that the yesterday’s transaction was known 
to him. “Your accomplices did not confess,” the general 
said, as sbon as my servant had left us, “ but sided with you 
against their father — a proof how desirable clandes'tine 
meetings are It was from Theo herself I heard that 
she had seen you.” 

“ Accomplices, sir ! ” I said (perhaps not unwilling to 
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turn tlie conversation from the real point at issue). “You 
knoTv how fondly and dutifully your young people regard 
their father. If they side against you in this instance, it 
must he because justice is against you. A man like you is 
not going to set up sic volo sic jiiheo as the sole law in his 
family » ” 

“ Psha, George ! ” ^ cries the general. “ Por though we 
are parted, God forbid I should desire that we should cease 
to love each other. I had your promise that you would not 
seek to see her.” 

“Kor did I go to her, sir,” I said, turning red, no doubt ; 
for though this was truth, I own it was untrue. 

“You mean she was brought to you?” says Theo’s 
father, in great agitation. “ Is it behind Hester’s petticoat 
that you will shelter yourself ? What a fine defence for a 
gentleman ! ” 

“ Well, I won’t screen myself behind the poor child,” I 
replied. “To speak as I did was to make an attempt at 
evasion, and I am ill accustomed to dissemble. I did not 
infringe the letter of my agreement, but I acted against the 
spirit of it. Prom this moment 1 annul it altogether.” 

“You break your word given to me!” cries Mr. Lam- 
bert. 

“ I recall a hasty promise made pn a sudden at a moment 
of extreme excitement and perturbation. Ho man can be 
forever bound by words uttered at such a time ; and, what 
is more, ho man of honor or humanity, Mr. Lambert, would 
try to bind him.” 

“ Dishonor to me I sir,” exclaims the general. 

“ Yes, if the phrase is to be shuttlecocked between us 1 ” 
I answered, hotly. “ There can be no question about love, 
or mutual regard, or difference of age, when that word is 
used : and were you my own father — and I love you better 
than a father, Uncle Lambert — I would not bear it ! What 
have I done ? I have seen the Ionian whom I consider 
my wife before God and man, and if she calls me I will 
see her again. If she comes to me, here is my home for her, 
and the half of the little I have. you, who have no 

right, having made me the gift, to resume it. Because my 
mother taunts you unjustly, are you to visit Mrs Esmond’s 
■wrong upon this tender, innocent creature ? You profess 
to love your daughter, and you can’t bear a little wounded 
pride for her sake. Better she should perish away in 
misery, than an old woman in Virginia should say that Mr. 
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Lambert had schemed to marry cue ot his daughters Say 
that to satisfy vhat you call honor and I call selfishness, 
we pai't, we break our hearts well nigh, we rally, we try to 
forget each other, we many elsewhere Can any inaii be 
to my dear as I hare been God forbid ! Can any woman 
be to me what she is ^ You shall many her to the 
Prince of Wales to-morrow, and it is a cowardice and trear 
son. How can we, how can you, undo the promises we have 
made to each othei before heaven ^ You may part us : and 
she will die as surely as if she were JephthalPs daughter. 
Have you made any vow to heaven to compass her murder ^ 
Kill her if you conceive your promise so binds you : but this I 
swear, that I am glad you have come, so that I may here 
formally recall a hasty pledge which I gave, and that, call 
me when she will, I will come to her ^ 

ZSTo doubt this speech was made with the flurry and agitation 
belonging to Mr Warrington's youth, and with the firm 
conviction that death would infallibly cany off one or both 
of the parties, in case then worldly separation was inevi- 
tably decreed Who does not believe Ins first passion 
eternal ^ Having watched the world since and seen the 
rise, progress, and — alas, that I must say it! — decay of 
other amours, I may smile now as I think of iny own 
youthful errois and ardors; but, if it be a superstition, 1 
had rather hold it ; I had rather think that iieithei of us 
could have lived with any other mate, and that, of all its in- 
nnmberable creatures, heaven decreed these special two 
should be joined together 

must come, then, to what 1 had fain have spared 
myself," says the general, in reply to my outbreak ; ^^^to an 
unfriendly separation. When I meet you, Mr. Warrington, 
I must know you no more. I must order — and they will 
do no other than obey me — my family and children not to 
recognize you when they see you, since you will not recog- 
nize in your intercourse with me the resjiect due to my age, 
the courtesy of gentlemen. I had hoped so far, from your 
sense of honoi and the idea I had formed of you, that, in 
my present great grief and perplexity, I should have found 
you willing to soothe and hel]? me as far as you might — 
for, God knows, I have need of everybody's Kyiupathy. 
But, iiisteacl of help, you fling obstaedes iii my way. 
Instead of a friend — a gracious heaven pardon me ! — 
I find in you an enemy ^ An enemy to the ])eace of my 
home and the honor of my tdiildren, sir ! And as such I 
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shall treat 3’ou. and know how to deal with \’oil, when \’on 
molest me I ” 

And, waving his hand to me, and putting on his hat, Mr. 
Lambert hastily quitted my ax^artment. 

I was confounded, and believed, indeed, there was war 
between us. The brief bax^pmess of yesterday was clouded 
over and gone, and I thought that never since the day of 
the first separation had I felt so excxuisitely unhappy as 
now, when the bitterness of quarrel was added to the pangs 
of parting, and I stood not only alone but friendless. In 
the course of one jrear^s intimacy I had come to regard 
Lambert with a reverence and affection which I had never 
before felt for any mortal man except my dearest Harry. 
That his face should be turned from me in anger was as if 
the sun had gone out of my sx^herc, and all was dark 
around me. And yet I felt sure that in withdrawing the 
hasty promise I had made not to see Theo, I was acting 
rightly — that my fidelity to her, as hers now to me, was 
paramount to all other ties of duty or obedience, and that, 
ceremony or none, I was hers, first and before all. Prom- 
ises were x'>assed between us, from which no parent could 
absolve either ; and all the x^idests in Christendom could no 
more than attest and confirm the sacred contract which 
had tacitly been ratified between us. 

I saw Jack Lambert by chance that day, as I went 
mechanically to my not unusual haunt, the library of the 
new Museum ; and with the impetuousness of youth, and 
eager to impart my sorrow to some one, I took him out of 
the room and led him about the gardens, and poured out 
iny grief to him. I did not much care for Jack (who in 
truth was somewhat of a prig, and not a little pompous and 
wearisome with his Latin quotations) except in the time of 
my own sorrow, when I would fasten upon him or any one ; 
and having suffered himself in his affair with the little 
American, being haud ignarus mail (as I knew he would 
say), I found the college gentleman ready to compassionate 
another's misery. I told him, what has here been repre- 
sented at greater length, of my yesterday’s meeting with his 
sister ; of my interview with his father in the morning ; of 
my determination at all hazards never to part with Theo. 
When I found from the various quotations from the Greek 
and Latin authors which he uttered that he leaned to my 
side in the dispute, I thought him a man of great sense, 
clung eagerly to his elbow, and bestowed upon him much 
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more affection than he was accnstomecl at other times to have 
from me. I walked with him up to his father’s lodgings in 
Bean Street ; saw him enter at the dear door ; surveyed the 
house from without with a sickening desire to know from 
its exterior appearance how my beloved fared within ; and 
called for a bottle at the coffee-house where I waited Jack’s 
return. I called him brother when I sent him away. I 
fondled him as the condemned wretch at Newgate hangs 
about the jailer or the parson, or any one who is kind to 
him in his misery. I drank a whole bottle of wine at the cof- 
fee-house — by the way, Jack’s Coffee-House was its name 
— called another. I thought Jack would never come back. 

He appeared at length, with rather a scared face ; and, 
coming to my box, poured out for himself two or three 
bumpers from my second bottle, and then fell to his story, 
which, to me at least, was not a little interesting. My 
poor Theo was keeping her room, it appeared, being much 
agitated by the occurrences of yesterday ; and Jack had come 
home in time to find dinner on table ; after which his good 
father held forth upon the occurrences of the morning, being 
anxious and able to speak more freely, he said, because Ins 
eldest son was present and Theodosia was not in the room. 
The general stated what had happened at my lodgings 
between me and him. He bade Hester be silent, who 
indeed was as dumb as a mouse, poor thing ! ^ he told Aunt 
Lambert (who was indulging in that madefaction of pocket- 
handkerchiefs which I have before described), and with 
something like an inprecation, that the women were all 
against him, and pimps (he called them) for one another ! 
and frantically turning round to J ack, asked what was his 
view in the matter ? 

To his father’s surprise and his mother’s and sister’s de- 
light, Jack made a speech on my side. He ruled with me 
(citing what ancient authorities I don’t know), that the 
matter had gone out of the hands of the parents on either 
side ; that having given their consent, some months previ- 
ously, the elders had put themselves out of court. ^ Though 
he did not hold, with a great, a respectable, he might say a 
host of divines, those sacramental vie'ws of the marriage- 
ceremony — for which there was a great deal to be said — 
yet he held it, if possible, even more sacredly than they ; 
conceiving that though marriages were made before the 
civil magistrate, and without the priest, yet they were, be- 
fore heaven, binding and indissoluble. 
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“It is not merely, sir,” says Jack, turning to his father, 
“those whom I, John Lambert, priest, have joined, let no 
man put asunder; it is those whom God has joined let no 
man separate.” (Here he took olf his hat as he told the 
story to me.) “My views are clear upon the point, and 
surely these young people were joined, or permitted to 
plight themselves to each other by the consent of you, the 
priest of your own family. My views, I say, are clear, and 
I will lay them down at length m a series of two or three 
discourses which, no doubt, will satisfy you. Upon which,” 
says J ack, “ my father said, ^ I am satisfied already, my 
dear boy,^ and my lively little Het (who has much arch- 
ness) whispers to me, ^ Jack, mother and I will make you a 
dozen shirts, as sure as eggs is eggs.^ ” 

“Whilst we were talking,” Mr Lambert resumed, “my 
sister Theodosia made her appearance, I must say very 
much agitated and pale, kissed our father, and sat down at 
his side, and took a sippet of toast — (my dear G-eorge, this 
port is excellent, and I drink your health) — and took a 
sippet of toast and dipped it in his negus.” 

“^You should have been here to hear Jack^s sermon!^ 
says Hester. ^ He has been preaching most beautifully.^ 

“^Has he?^ asks Theodosia, who is too languid and 
weak, poor thing, much to care for the exercises of elo- 
quence, or the display of authorities, such as I must own,” 
says Jack, “it was given to me this afternoon to bring 
forward. 

“ ^He has talked for three-quarters of an hour by Shrews- 
bury clock, ^ says my father, though I certainly had not 
talked so long or half so long by my oion watch. ^ And his 
discourse has been you, my dear,^ says papa, playing with 
Theodosia’s hand. 

“^Me, papa?’ 

“^You and — and Mr, Warrington — and — and George, 
my love,’ says papa. Upon which” (says Mr. Jack) “my 
sister came closer to the general, and laid her head upon 
him, and wept upon his shoulder. 

“ ^This is different, sir,’ says I, ^to a passage I remember 
in Pausanias.’ 

“ ^ In Pausanias ? Indeed ! ’ said the general. ' And 
pray who was he ? ’ • 

“ I smiled at my father’s simplicity in exposing his igno- 
rance before his children. ^ When Ulysses was taking away 
Penelope from her father, the king hastened after his 
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daughter and bridegroom^ and besought his darling to re- 
turn. Whereupon, it is related, Ulysses olfeied her her 
choice, — whether she would return, or go on with him ^ 
Upon which the daughter of Icarius covered her face with 
her veil. For want of a veil my sister has taken refuge in 
your waistcoat, sir,’ I said, and we all laughed ; though my 
mother vowed that if such a proposal had been made to 
hevj Qt Penelope had been a girl of spirit, slie would have 
gone home with her father that instant. 

^ But I am not a girl of any spirit, dear mother ! ’ says 
Theodosia, still in gremio pair is, I do not lemember that 
this habit of caressing was freq[uent in my own youth,” con- 
tinues Jack. ^^But after some more discourse. Brother 
Warrington ! I bethought me of you, and left niy parents 
insisting upon Theodosia returning to bed. The late trans- 
actions have, it appears, weakened and agitated her much. 
I myself have experienced, in my own case, how full of 
sollioiti timer is is a certain passion; how it racks the 
spirits ; and I make no doubt, if carried far enough, or in- 
dulged to the extent to which women who have little philos- 
ophy will permit it to go — I make no doubt, I say, is 
ultimately injurious to the health. My service to you, 
brother ! ” 

From grief to hope, how rapid the change was ! What a 
flood of happiness poured into my soul, and glowed in my 
whole being ! Landlord, more port ! Would honest Jack 
have drunk a binfuL I would have treated him ; and, to say 
truth, Jack’s sympathy was large in this case, and it had 
been generous all day. I decline to score the bottles of 
port : and place to the fabulous computations of interested 
waiters the amount scored against me in the reckoning. 
Jack was my dearest, best of brothers. My friendship for 
him I swore should be eternal. If I could do him any 
service, were it a bishopric, by George ! he should have it. 
He says I was interrupted by the watchman rhapsodizing 
verses beneath the loved one’s window. I know not T 
know I awoke joyfully and rapturously, in spite of a rack- 
ing headache the next morning. 

IsTor did I know the extent of my happiness quite, or the 
entire conversion of my dear, noble enemy of the previous 
morning It must have*been galling to the pride of an 
elder man to have to yield to representations and objections 
couched in language so little dutiful as that I had used 
towards Mr. Lambert. But the true Christian gentleman, 
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retiimg from his talk Trith me. mortified and wounded hy 
my asperity of remoiistrancej as well as hy the pain which 
he saw his beloved daughter suffer, went thoughtfully and 
sadly to his business, as he subseciuently told me, and in 
the afternoon (as his custom not unfrequently was), into a 
church which was open for prayers. And it was here, on 
his knees, submitting his case in the quarter whither he 
frequently, though privately, came for guidance and com- 
fort, that it seemed to him that his child was right in her 
persistent fidelity to me, and himself wrong in demanding 
her utter submission. Hence Jack’s cause was won almost 
before he began to plead it ; and the brave, gentle heart, 
which could bear no rancor, which bled at inflicting -psan 
on those it loved, which even shrank from asserting author- 
ity or demanding submission, was only too glad to return 
to its natural pulses ot love and affection. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PTEAMUS AXD THISBE. 

]sr examining the old pa- 
pers at home, years after- 
wards, I found, docketed 
and labelled with my 
mother’s well known 
neat handwriting, ^^From 
London, April, 1760. My 
son’s dreadful letter.” 
Wlien it came to be mine 
I burned the document, 
not choosing that that 
story of domestic grief 
and disunion should re- 
main amongst our family 
annals for future War- 
ring tons to gaze on, may- 
ha2'>; and disobedient sons 
to hold u]i as examj)les 
of foregone domestic rebellions. For similar reasons I 
liare destroyed the paper which my mother despatched to 
me at this time of tyranny, revolt, annoyance, and irrita- 
tion. 

Maddened by the pangs of separation from my mistress, 
and not unrightly considering that Mrs. Esmond was the 
prime cause of the greatest grief and misery which had ever 
befallen me in the world, I wrote home to \hrgiiiia a letter, 
which might have been more temperate, it is true, but in 
which I endeavored to maintain the extreinest respect and 
reticence. I said I did not know by what motives she had 
been influenced, but that I held her answerable for the misery 
of my future life, which she had chosen wilfully to mar and 
render wretched. She had occasioned a separation between 
me and a virtuous and innocent young creature, whose own 
hoiies, health, and happiness were cast down forever by 
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IVIrs. Esinoiid’s interference. The deed was done, as I 
feared, and 1 would offer no comment upon the conduct of 
the perpetrator, wdio W’as answerable to God alone ; but I 
did not disguise from my mother that the in]uiy which she 
had done me was so dreadful and mortal that her life or 
mine could never repair it ; that the tie of my allegiance 
■was broken towards her, and that I never could be, as 
heretofore, her dutiful and respectful son. 

Madam Esmond replied to me in a letter of very great 
dignity (her style and correspondence "were extraordinarily 
elegant and fine). She uttered not a single reproach or 
hard word, but coldly gave me to understand that it was 
before that awful tribunal of God she had referred the case 
between ns, and asked for counsel 3 that, in respect of her 
own conduct, as a mother, she was ready, in all humility, 
to face it. Might I, as a son, be equally able to answer for 
myself, and to show, when the Great Judge demanded the 
question of me, w'hether I had done my own duty, and 
honored my father and mother! 0 i^oijoi! My grand- 
father has quoted in his memoir a line of Homer, showing 
how in our troubles and giiefs the gods are always called 
in question. "When our pride, our avarice, our interest, our 
desire to domineer, are worked upon, are we not forever 
pestering heaven to decide in their favor ? In our great 
American quarrel, did we not on both sides appeal to the 
skies as to the justice of our causes, sing Te Deum for vic- 
tory, and boldy express our confidence that the right should 
prevail? Was America right because she was victorious ? 
Then I suppose Poland was wrong because she was de- 
feated*^ — How am I wandering into this digression about 
Poland, America, and what not, and all the while thinking 
of a little woman, now no more, who appealed to heaven and 
confronted it with a thousand texts out of its own book, 
because her son wanted to make a marriage not of her lik- 
ing I We appeal, we imprecate, we go down on our knees, 
we demand blessings, we slixiek out for sentence according 
to law , the great course of the great world moves on 3 we 
pant and strive, and struggle ; we hate ; we rage 5 we weep 
passionate tears ; we reconcile ; we race and win ; we race 
and lose , we pass away, and other little strugglers succeed 5 
our days are spent ; our night comes, and another morning 
rises, which shines on us no more. 

My letter to Madam Esmond, announcing my revolt and 
disobedience (perhaps I myself was a little proud of the 
VOL. II, — 20 
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composition of that document), I showed m duplicate to Mr. 
Lambert, because I wished him to understand what my 
relations to my mother were, and how I was determined, 
whatever of threats or quarrels the future might bring, 
never for my own part to consider my separation from Iheo 
as other than a forced one. Whenever I could see her 
again I would. My word given to her was i7i semla sendo- 
TiiM, or binding at least as long as my life should endure. 
I implied that the girl was similarly bound to me, and her 
poor father knew indeed as much He might separate us ; 
as he might give her a dose of poison, and the gentle, obe- 
dient creature would take it and die ; but the death or 
separation would be his doing : let him answer them !Now 
he was tender about his children to weakness, and could 
not have the heart to submit any one of them — this one 
especially — to tortuie. We had tried to part, we could 
not. He had endeavored to separate us : it was more than 
was in his power. The bars were up, but the young couple 
— the maid within and the knight without — were loving 
each other all the same. The wall was built, but Tyramus 
and Thisbe where whispering on either side. In the midst 
of all his grief and perplexity, Uncle Lambert had plenty 
of humor, and could not but see that his role was rather a 
sorry one. Light w’’as beginning to show through that lime 
and rough plaster of the wall . the lovers were getting their 
hands through, then their heads through— indeed, it was 
wall’s best business to retire. 

I forget what hapnened stage by stage and day by day; 
nor, for the instruction of future ages, does it iiiuch matter. 
When my descendants have love scrapes of their own, they 
will find their own means of getting out of their troubles. 
I believe I did not go back to Dean Street, but that practice 
of driving in the open air was considered most healthful for 
Miss Lambert. I got a fine horse, and rode by the side of 
her carriage. The old woman at Tottenham Court came to 
know both of us quite well, and nod and wink in the most 
friendly manner when we passed by. I fancy the old goody 
was not unaccustomed to interest herself lu young couples, 
and has dispensed the hospitality of her roadside cottage to 
more than one pair 

The doctor and the country air effected a prodigious cure 
upon Miss Lambert. Hetty always attended as duenna, 
and sometimes, of his holiday, Master Charley rode my 
horse when I got into the carriage. What a deal of love- 
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making Miss Hetty heard ! — with what exemplary patience 
she listened to it’ I do not say she went to hear the 
Methodist sermons any more, but ’tis certain that when we 
had a closed carriage she would very kindly and consider- 
ately look out of the window. Then, what heaps of letters 
there were ’ — what runnmg to and fro ’ Gumbo^s bandy 
legs were forever on the trot from my rpiarters to Dean 
Street ; and, on my account or her own, JMi'S. Molly, the 
girls’ maid, was forever bringing back answers to Blooms- 
bury By the time when the autumn leaves began to turn 
pale, Miss Theo’s roses were m full bloom again, and my 
good Doctor Heberden's cure was pronounced to be com- 
plete. What else happened during this blessed period? 
Mr. Warrington completed his great tragedy of “Pocahon- 
tas,” which was not onlj^ accepted by Mr. Gairick this time 
(liis friend Doctor Johnson having spoken not unfavorably 
of the work), but my friend and cousin, Hagan, was engaged 
by the manager to perforin the part of the hero, Captain 
Smith. Hagan’s engagement was not made before it was 
wanted. I had helped him and his family with means dispro- 
portioned, perhaps, to my power, especially considering my 
feud with Madam Esmond, whose answer to my angry mis- 
sive of April came to me towards autumn, and who wrote 
back from Virginia with war for war, controlment for con- 
trolnient. These menaces, however, frightened me little, 
my poor mother’s thunder could not reach me; and my 
conscience, or casuistry, supplied me with other interpreta- 
tions for her texts of scripture, so that her oracles had not 
the least weight with me in frightening me fiom my pur- 
pose. How my new loves speeded I neither informed her, 
nor any other members of my maternal or paternal family, 
who, on both sides, had been bitter against my marriage 
Of what use wrangling with them ^ It was better carjpere 
diem and its sweet loves and pleasures, and to leave the 
railers to grumble, or the seniors to advise, at their ease. 

Besides Madam Esmond, I had, it must be owned, in the 
frantic rage of my temporaiy separation, addressed notes of 
wondrous sarcasm to my (Jncle Warrington, to my Aunt 
Madame de Bernstein, and to my Lord or Lady of Castle- 
wood (I forget to which individually), thanking them for 
the trouble which they had taken in preventing the dearest 
happiness of my life, and promising them a corresponding 
gratitude from their obliged relative Business brought 
the jovial baronet and his family to London somewhat 
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earlier tlian usual, and IMadame de Bernstein was never 
sorry to get back to Clarges Street and her cards. I saw 
them. They found me perfectly well They concluded 
the match was broken off, and I did not choose to undeceive 
them. The baroness took heart at seeing how cheerful T 
was, and made many sly 3 okes about my philosophy, and 
my prudent behavior as a man of the world. She was, as 
ever, bent upon finding a rich match for me : and I fear 1 
paid many compliments at her house to a rich young soap- 
boiler’s daughter from Mile End, whom the worthy baron- 
ess wished to place in my arms. 

You court her with infinite wit and esprit, my dear, 
says my pleased kinswoman, but she does not understand 
half you say, and the other half, I think, fnghtens her. 
This ton de is very well in our society, but you 

must be sparing of it, my dear nephew, amongst these rotu- 

riers.” ^ t 

Miss Badge married a young gentleman of royal dignity, 
though shattered fortunes, from a neighboring island ; and 
I trust Mrs. Mackshane has ere this pardoned my levity. 
There was another person besides Miss at my aunt’s house, 
who did not understand my persiflage much better than 
Miss herself ; and that was a lady who had seen J anies the 
Second’s reign, and who was alive and as worldly as ever in 
King George’s. I loved to be with her . but that my little 
folks have access to this volume, 1 could put down a hun- 
dred stories of the great old folks whom she had known in the 
great old days — of George the Eirst and lus ladies, of St. 
John and Marlborough, of his reigning majesty, and the 
late Prince of Wales, and the causes of the quarrel between 
them — but my modest muse pipes for boys and virgins. 
Son Miles does not care about court stories, or if he doth, 
has a fresh budget from Carlton House, quite as bad as the 
worst of our old baroness. Ho, my dear wife, thou hast no 
need to shake thy powdered locks at me ! Papa is not go- 
ing to scandalize his nursery with old-world gossip, nor 
bring a blush over our chaste bread and butter. 

But this piece of scandal I cannot help. My aunt used 
to tell it with infinite gusto ; for, to do her justice, she hated 
your would-be good people, and sniggered over the faults of 
the self-styled righteous with uncommon satisfaction. In 
her later days she had no hypocrisy, at least ; and in so far 
was better than some white-washed . . . Well, to the story. 
My JLady Warrington, one of the tallest and the most virtu- 
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ous of lier sex, who had goodness forever on her lips, and 

heaven in her eye,’^ like the woman in Mr. Addison’s tedi- 
ous tragedy (which has kejit the stage, from which some 
others, which shall he nameless, have disap^ieared), had the 
world in her other eye, and an exceedingly shrewd desire 
of pushing herself in it. T\Tiat does she do when my mar- 
riage with your ladyship yonder was supposed to he hrokeii 
off, but attempt to xday of£ on me those arts which she had 
tried on my poor Harry with such signal ill success, and 
which failed with me likewise ! It was not the Beauty — 
Miss Flora was for my master — (and what a master ! I pro- 
test, I take oft my hat at the idea of such an illustrious con- 
nection ! ) — it was Dora, the Muse, was set upon me to lan- 
guish at me and to pity me, and to read even my godless 
tragedy, and applaud me and console me. Meanwhile, 
how was the Beauty occupied ? Will it he believed that 
my severe aunt gave a great entertainment to my Lady 
Yarmouth, presented her boy to her, and placed poor little 
Miles under her ladyship’s august protection? That, so 
far, IS certain ; but can it be that she sent her daughter to 
stay at my lady's house, which our graeius lord and master 
daily visited, and with the views which old Aunt Bernstein 
attributed to her ? But for that fit of apoplexy, my dear,” 
Bernstein said, that aunt of yours intended there should 
have been a countess in her own right in the Warrington 
family ! ” * My neighbor and kinswoman, my Lady Claypool, 
is dead and buried. Grow white, ye daisies upon Flora’s 
tomb ! I can see my pretty Miles in a gay little uniform of 
the Norfolk Militia, led up by his parent to the lady whom 
the king delighted to honor, and the good-natured old Jezebel 
laing her hand upon the boy’s curly pate. I am accused of 
being but a lukewarm royalist; but sure I can contrast 
those times with ours, and acknowledge the difference be- 
tween the late sovereign and the present, who, born a Briton, 
has given to every family in the empire an example of deco- 
rum and virtuous life, t 

Thus my life sped in the pleasantest of all occupation ; 
and, being so happy myself, I could afford to be reconciled 
to thpse who, after all, had done me no injury, but rather 

* Compare Walpole’s letters in Mr. Cunningham’s excellent new 
edition. See the story of the supper at N House, to show what great 
noblemen would do for a king’s mistress, and the pleasant account of 
the waiting for the Prince of Wales befoie Holland House. — Editor. 

t The Warimgton MS. is dated 1793. — Ed. 
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added to tlie zest of my happiness by the brief obstacle 
which they had placed iii my way No s];)ecific plans were 
formed, but Theo and I knew that a day would come when 
we need say Ifarewell no more. Should the day befall a 
year hence — ten years hence — we weie leady to wait. 
Day after day we discussed our little plans, with Hetty for 
our conhdante. On our drives we spied out pietty cottages 
that we thought might suit young people of small means , 
we devised all sorts of delightful schemes and childish econ- 
omies. We were Stiephon and Chloe to be sure. A cot and 
a brown loaf should content us 1 Gumbo and Molly should 
wait upon us (as indeed they have done from that day until 
this). At twenty who is afraid of being poor ? Our trials 
would only confirm our attachment. The sweet sorrow ” 
of every day^s parting but made the inorrow^s meeting more 
delightful ; and when we separated we ran home and wrote 
each other those precious letters, which we and other young 
gentlemen and ladies write under such circumstances , hut 
though iny wife has them all in a great tin sugar-box, in 
the closet in her bedroom, and, I own, I myself have looked 
at them once, and even thought some of them pretty, — I 
hereby desire my heirs and executors to burn them all un- 
read, at our demise ; specially desiring my sou the cajitam 
(to whom I know the penibal of MSS is not pleasant) to 
perform this duty. Those secrets whispered to the penny- 
post, or delivered between Molly and Gumbo, were in- 
tended for us alone, and no ears of our descendants shall 
overhear them 

We heard in successive brief letters how our dear Harry 
continued with the army, as General Amherst’s aide-de- 
camp, after the death of his own glorious general By the 
middle of October there came news of the Capitulation of 
Montreal and the whole of Canada, and a brief postscript 
in winch Hal said he would ask for leave now, and must go 
and see the old lady at home, who wrote af^ mlhj as a hear, 
Captain Warrington remarked I could gu(»ss w'hy, though 
the claws could not reach me. I had written pretty fully 
to my brother how affairs w^ere standing with me in Eng- 
land. 

Then, on the 25th October, comes the news that Ins majes- 
ty has fallen down dead at Kensington, and that (reorge. the 
Third reigned over us I fear we grieved hut little. What 
do those care for the Atridae, whose hearts are strung only 
to erota mounon A modest, handsome, brave new prince, 
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we gladly accept the common report that he is endowed with 
every virtue ; and we cry Imzzay with the loyal crowd that 
hails his accession : it could make little difference to ns, as 
we thought, simple young sweethearts, whispering our little 
love-stories in our corner. 

But who can say how great events affect him ? Did not 
our little Charley, at the Chartreux, wish impiously for a 
new king immediately, because on his gracious majesty’s 
accession Doctor Crusius gave his boys a holiday ? He, and 
I, and Hetty, and Theo (Miss Theo was strong enough to 
walk many a delightful mile, now), heard the heralds pro- 
claim his new majesty before Saville House in Leicester 
Fields, and a pickpocket got the watch and chain of a gen- 
tleman hard by us, and was caught and carried to Bridewell, 
all on account of his majesty’s accession. Had the king 
not died, the gentleman would not have been m the crowd ; 
the chain would not have been seized ; the thief would not 
have been caught and soundly whipped ; in this way many 
of us, more or less remotely, were implicated in the great 
change which ensued, and even we humble folks were 
affected by it presently. 

As thus My Lord Wrotham was a great friend of the 
august family of Saville House, who knew and esteemed his 
many virtues. Kow, of all living men, my Lord Wrotham 
knew and loved best his neighbor and old fellow-soldier, 
Martin Lambert, declaring that the world contained few 
better gentlemen. And my Lord Bute, being all potent, at 
first, with his majesty, and a nobleman, as I believe, very 
eager, at the commencement of his brief and luckless tenure 
of power, to patronize merit wherever he could find it, was 
strongly prejudiced in Mr. Lambert’s favor by the latter’s 
old and constant friend. 

My (and Harry’s) old friend Parson Sampson, who had 
been in and out of jail I don’t know how many times of 
late years, and retained an ever-enduring hatred for the 
Esmonds of Castlewood, and as lasting a regard for me and 
my brother, was occupying poor Hal’s vacant bed at my 
lodgings at this time (loeing, in truth, hunted out of his 
own by the bailiffs). I liked to have Sampson near me, for 
a more amusing Jack-friar never walked in cassock; and, 
besides, he entered into all my rhapsodies about Miss Theo : 
was never tired (so he vowed) of hearing me talk of her ; 
admired “ Pocahontas ” and“ Carpezan ” with, I do believe, 
an honest enthusiasm ; and could repeat whole passages of 
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tliose tragedies with an emphasis and effect that Barry or 
Cousin Hagan himself could not surj)ass. Sampson was 
the go-between between Lady Maria and such of her relar 
tions as had not disowned her , and, always in debt himself, 
was never more hapjiy than in drinking a pot, or mingling 
his tears with his friends in similar poverty. His acquaint- 
ance with pawnbrokers^ shops was prodigious. He could 
procure more money, he boasted, on an article than any 
gentleman of his cloth. He never paid his own debts, to 
be sure, but he was ready to forgive his debtors. Poor as 
he was, he always found means to love and help his needy 
little sister, and a more ]irodigal, kindly, amiable rogue 
never probably grinned behind bars. They say that I l]py® 
to have parasites about me. I own to have had a great lik- 
ing for Sampson, and to have esteemed him much better 
than probably much better men. 

When he heard how my Lord Bute “was admitted into the 
cabinet, Sampson vowed and declared that his lordshij) — a 
great lover of the drama, who had been to see Carpezau,” 
who had admired it, and who w’'onld act the part of the king 
very finely in it — he vowed, by George ^ that my lord must 
give me a place worthy of my birth and merits. He in- 
sisted upon it that I should attend his lordship’s lev6e. I 
wouldn^t? The Esmonds were all as proud as Lucifer; 
and, to be sure, my birth was as good as that of any man in 
Europe. Where w^as my lord himself when the Esmonds 
were lords of great counties, wmrriors, and Crusaders? 
Where were they ? Beggaily Scotchmen, without a rag to 
their hacks — by George ! tearing raw fish in their islands. 
But now the times were changed. The Scotchmen were in 
luck. Mum^s the word ! “ I don^t envy him,” says Samp- 
son, but he shall provide for you and my dearest, noblest, 
heroic captain ! He shall, by George ! ” would my worthy 
parson roar out And when, in the month after his acces- 
sion, his majesty ordered the jilay of Richard III.” at 
Drury Lane, my chaplain cursed, vowed, swore, but he 
would have him to Covent Garden to see Carpezaii ” too. 
And now, one morning, he hursts into my apartment, 
where I happened to lie rather late, waving the news- 
paper in his hand, and singing “ Huzzay ! ” with all his 
might. 

What is it, Sampson^” says I. “Has my brother got 
his promotion ^ ” 

“R'o, in truth: but some one else has. Huzzay ! huzzay! 
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His majesty has appointed ]Major-General Martin Lambert 
to be Governor and Gommander-m-Chief ot the Island of 
Jamaica.’^ 

I started up. Here was news, indeed ! Mr. Lambert 
would go to his government : and who would go with him ? 
I had been supping with some genteel young fellows at the 

Cocoa-Tree.'^ The rascal Gumbo had a note for me from 
my dear mistress on the night previous, conveying the same 
news to me, and had delayed to deliver it. Theo begged 
me to see her at the old place at midday the next day with- 
out fail.* 

There was no little trepidation in our little council when 
we reached our place of meeting. Pa];)a had announced his 
acceptance of the appointment, and his speedy departure 
He would have a frigate given him, and take Ms family with 
him. Merciful powers 1 and were we to be parted ? My 
Theo’s old deathly paleness returned to her. Aunt Lam- 
bert thought she would have swooned , one of Mrs. Goodi- 
son’s girls had a bottle of salts, and ran up with it from the 
work-room. Going away ? Going away in a frigate. Aunt 
Lambert ? Going to tear her away from me ^ Great God! 
Aunt Lambert, I shall die I She was better when mamma 
came up from the work-room wifeh the young lady’s bottle 
of salts. You see the women used to meet me : knowing 
dear Theo’s delicate state, how could they refrain from com- 
passionating her ? But the general was so busy with his 
levies and his waiting on ministers, and his outfit, and the 
settlement of his affairs at home, that they never happened 
to tell him about our little walks and meetings ; and even 
when orders for the outfit of the ladies were given, Mrs. 
Goodison, who had known and worked for Miss Slolly Ben- 
son as a school-girl (she remembered Miss Esmond of Vir- 
ginia perfectly, the worthy lady told me, and a dress she 
made for the young lady to be presented at her majesty’s 
ball) — even when the outfit was ordered for the three 
ladies,” says Mrs. Goodison, demurely, “ why, I thought I 
could do no harm in completing the order.” 

How I need not say in what perturbation of mind Mr. 
Warrington went home in the evening to his lodgings, after 
the discussion with the ladies of the above news. Ho, or 
at least a very few, more walks ; no more rides to dear, 

* In the Warrington MS. there is not a word to say what the “ old 
place ” was. Perhaps some obliging reader of “ Hotes and Queries ’’ 
will be able to inform me, and who Mrs. Goodison was, — E d, 
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dear Hampstead or beloved Islington ; no more fetching 
and carrying of letters for Gumbo and Molly ! The former 
blubbered so that Mr. "Warrington was quite touched by 
his fidelity, and gave him a crown-piece to go to supper 
with the poor girl who turned out to be his sweetheart. 
What, you too unhappy, Gumbo, and torn from the maid 
you love ? I was ready to mingle with him tear for 
tear. 

What a solemn conference I had with Sampson that 
evening 1 He knew my affairs, my expectations, my 
mother’s anger. Psha ! that was far off*, and he knew 
some excellent liberal people (of the order of Melchisedec) 
who would discount the other. The general would not 
give his consent ? Sampson shrugged his broad shoulders 
and swore a great roaring oath. My mother would not 
relent? What then? A man was a man, and to make 
his own way in the world, he supposed. He is only a 
churl who won’t play for such a stake as that, and lose or 
wm, by George ! shouts the chaplain, over a bottle of Biu- 
gundyat the Bedford Head,” where dined. I need 
not put down our conversation. We were two of us, and I 
think there was only one mind between us. Our talk was 
of a Saturday night. . . . 

I did not tell Theo, nor any relative of hers, what was 
being done. But when the dear child faltered and talked, 
trembling, of the coming departure, I bade her bear up, 
and vowed all would be well, so confidently, that she, who 
ever has taken her alarms and joys from my face (I wish, 
my dear, it were sometimes not so gloomy), could not but 
feel confidence ; and placed (with many fond words that 
need not here be repeated) her entire trust in me — mur- 
muring those sweet words of Ruth that must have com- 
forted myriads of tender hearts in my dearest maiden’s 
plight; that whither I would go she would go, and that 
my people should be hers. At last, one day, the general’s 
preparations being made, the trunks encumbering the pas- 
sages of the dear old Dean Street lodging, which I shall 
love as long as I shall remember at all — one day, almost 
the last of his stay, when the good man (his excellency 
we called him now; came home to his dinner — a comfort- 
less meal enough it was in the present condition of the 
family — he looked round the table at the place where I 
had used to sit in happy old days, and sighed out: 
wish, Molly, George was here.” 
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you, Martin?” says Aunt Lambert, flinging into 
bis arms. 

Yes, I do ; but I don’t wisb you to cboke me, Molly,” 
be says. I love bim dearly. I may go away and never 
see bim again, and take bis foolish little sweetheart along 
with me. I suppose you will write to each other, children ? 
I can’t prevent that, you know; and until be changes bis 
mind, I suppose Miss Theo won’t obey papa’s orders, and 
ge’t bim out of her foolish little bead. Wilt thou, Theo ? ” 

^^Ko, dearest, dearest, best papa ! ” 

What ! more embraces and kisses ! What does all this 
mean ? ” 

^^It means that — that George is in the drawing-room,” 
says mamma. 

^^Is be? My dearest boy!” cries the general. ^^Come 
to me — come in I” And when I entered be held me to 
his heart, and kissed me. 

I confess at this I was so overcome that I fell down on 
my knees before the dear, good man, and sobbed on bis 
own. 

“ God bless you, my dearest boy ! ” be mutters hurriedly. 

Always loved you as a son — haven’t I, Molly ? Broke 
my heart nearly when I quarrelled with you about this 
little — What I — odds marrowbones I —aU down on your 
knees ! Mrs. Lambert, pray what is the meaning of all 
this?” 

^^Dearesi;, dearest papal I will go with you all the 
same ! ” whimpers one of the kneeling party. Andd will 
wait — oh.1 as long as ever my dearest father wants me !” 

"In heaven’s name!” roars the general, "tell me what 
has happened ? ” 

What had happened was, that George Esmond Warring- 
ton and Theodosia Lambert had been married in Southwark 
that morning, their banns having been duly called in the 
church of a certain friend of the Eeverend Mr. Sampson. 
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CONTAINING BOTH COlilBDY AND TRAGEDY. 



E, who had been active in the 
guilty scene of the morning, 
felt trebly guilty] when we 
saw the effect which our con- 
duct had produced upon him, 
whom, of all others, we loved 
and respected. The shock to 
the good man was strange, 
and pitiful to us to witness 
who had administered it. 
The child of his heart had 
deceived and disobeyed him 
— I declare I think, my dear, 
now, we would not or could 
not do it over again; — his 
whole family had entered into 
a league against him. Dear, 
kind friend and father I We 
know thou hast pardoned our 
wrong — in the heaven where 


thou dwellest amongst purified spirits who learned on earth 
how to love and pardon! To love and forgive were easy 
duties with that man. Beneficence was natural to him, and 


a sweet, smiling humility ; and to wound either was to be 
savage and brutal, as to torture a child, or strike blows at a 
nursing woman. The d.eed done, all we guilty ones grov- 
elled in the earth before the man we had injured. I pass 
over the scenes of forgiveness, of reconciliation, of common 
worship together, of final separation, when the good man 
departed to his government, and the ship sailed away before 
us, leaving me and Theo on the shore. We stood there hand 
in hand horribly abashed, silent, and guilty. My wife did 
not come to me till her father went : in the interval between 


the ceremony of our marriage and his departure, she had 
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remained at iiome, occupying her old place by her father, 
and bed by her sister’s side: he as kind as ever, but the 
■women almost speechless among themselves; Aunt Lam- 
bert, for once, unkind and fretful in her temper ; and httle 
Hetty feverish and strange, and saying, “ I wish we were 
gone. I wish we were gone.’* Though admitted to the 
house, and forgiven, I slunk away during those last days, 
and only saw my wife for a minute or two in the street, or 
with her family. She was not mine till they were gone. 
\Ye went to Winchester and Hampton for what may be 
called our wedding. It was but a dismal business. Por a 
while we felt utterly lonely . and of our dear father as if 
we had buiied him, or drove him to the grave by our 
undutifulness. 

I made Sampson announce our marriage in the papers. 
(My wife used to hang down her head before the poor fellow 
afterwards.) I took Mrs. Warrington back to my old lodg- 
ings in Bloomsbury, where there was plenty of room for us, 
and our modest married life began. I wrote home a letter 
to my mother in Virginia, informing her of no particulars, 
but only that Mr. Lambert being about to depart for his 
government, I con'sidered myself bound in ^honor to fulfil, 
my promise towards his dearest daughter ; and stated that 
I intended to carry out my intention of completing my 
studies for the bar, and qualifying myself for employment 
at home, or in our own or any other colony. My good Mrs. 
Mountain answered this letter, by desire of Madam Esmond, 
she said, who thought that for the sake of peace my com- 
munications had best be conducted that way. I found my 
relatives in a fury which was perfectly amusing to witness. 
The butler’s face, as he said Hot at home,” at my uncle’s 
house in Hill Street, was a blank tragedy that might have 
been studied by G-arnck when he sees Banquo. My poor 
little wife was on my arm, and we were tripping away laugh- 
ing at the fellow’s acowi\ when we came upon my lady in 
a street stoppage in her chair. I took off my hat and made 
her the lowest possible bow. I affectionately asked after 
my dear cousins. I — I wonder you dare look me in the 
face ! ” Lady Warrington gasped out. ^^Hay, don’t deprive 
me of ilmt precious privilege ! ” says I. Move on, Peter,” 
she screams to her chairman. “Your ladyship would not 
impale your husband’s ovm flesh and blood ?” says I. She 
rattles up the glass of her chair in a fury. I kiss my hand, 
take off my hat, and performanother of my very finest bows. 
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Walking shortly afterwards in Hyde Park with my dear- 
est companion, I met my little cousin exercising on horse- 
hack with a groom behind him. As soon as he sees ns, he 
gallops up to uSj the groom pounding afterwards and bawling 
out, “Stop, Master Miles^stop!” “I am not to speak to 
my cousin/^ says Miles, “ but telhng yon to send my love to 
Harry is not speaking to you, is it ? Is that my new cousin 
Pm not told not to speak to hen I’m Miles, cousin, Sir 
Miles Warrington BaronePs son, and yon are very pretty 
“hTow, duee now, Master Miles,"’ says the groom, touch- 
ing his hat to us ; and the boy trots aw^ay laughing and 
looking at us over his shoulder. “ You see how my relations 
have determined to treat me/' I say to my pai*tner. “As if 
I married you for your relations ! ” says Theo, her eyes 
beaming joy and love into mine. Ah, how happy we were ! 
how brisk and pleasant the winter ! How snug the kettle 
by the fire (where the abashed Sampson sometimes came 
and made tlie punch) ; how delightful the night at the 
theatre, for which our friends brought us tickets of admis- 
sion, and where we daily expected our new play of “Poca- 
hontas would rival the successes of all former tragedies 

The fickle old aunt of Clarges Street,- wdio received me, 
on my first coming to London wdth my wife, with a burst 
of scorn, mollified presently, and as soon as she came to 
know Theo (whom she had pronounced to be an insignifi- 
cant little country-faced chit) fell utterly in love with her, 
and would have her to tea and supper every day when 
there was no other company. “As for company, my dears/" 
she would say, “I don't ask you. You are no longer du 
monde. Your marriage has put that entirely out of the 
(Question." So she would have had us come to amuse her, 
and go in and out by the back-stairs. My wife w^as fine lady 
enough to feel only amused at this reception ; and I must 
do the baroness's domestics the justice to say that, had we 
been duke and duchess, we could not have been received 
* with more respect. Madame de Bernstein was very much 
tickled and amused with my story of Lady Warrington 
and tie chair. I acted it for her, and gave her anecdotes 
of the pious baronet's lady and her daughters, which 
pleased the mischievous, lively old woman. 

The Dowager Countess of Castlewood, now established 
in her house at Kensington, gave us that kind of welcome 
which genteel ladies extend to their poorer relatives. We 
went once or twice to her ladyship's drums at Kensington ; 
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but losing more money at cards, and spending more money 
in coaeb-hire than I liked to afford, we speedily gave up 
those entertainments, and, T dare say, were no more missed 
or regretted than other people in the fashionable world, 
who are carried by death, debt, or other accident out of the 
polite sphere. My Theo did not in the least regret this 
exclusion She had made her ap^iearance at one of these 
drums, attired in some little ornaments which her mother 
left behind her, and by which the good lady set some store ; 
but I thought her own white neck was a great deal prettier 
than these poor twinkling stones , and there were dowagers, 
whose wrinkled old bones blazed with rubies and diamonds, 
which, I am sure, they would gladly have exchanged for 
her modest joariire of beauty and freshness. Not a soul 
spoke to her — except, to be sure, Beau Lothair, a friend of 
Mr. Wiirs, who prowled about Bloomsbury afterwards, and 
even sent my wife a billet. 1 met him in Govent G-arden 
shortly after, and promised to break his ugly face if ever I 
saw it in the neighborhood of my lodgings, and Madam 
Theo was molested no farther. 

The only one of our relatives who came to see us (Madame 
de Bernstein never came ; she sent her coach for us some- 
times, or made inquiries regarding us by her woman or her 
major-domo) was our poor Maria, who, with her husband, 
Mr. Hagan, often took a share of our homely dinner. 
Then we had friend Spencer from the Temple, who 
admired our Arcadian felicity, and gently asked our 
sympathy for his less fortunate loves ; and twice or thrice 
the famous Doctor Johnson came in for a dish of Theo’s 
tea. A dish ? a pailful ! And a pail the best thing to 
feed him, sar ! ” says Mr. Gumbo indignantly : for the 
doctor’s appearance was not pleasant, nor his linen particu- 
larly white. He snorted, he grew red, and sputtered in 
feeding ; he flung his meat about, and bawled out in contra- 
dicting people : and annoyed my Theo, whom he professed 
to admire greatly, by saying, every time he saw her, 
“ Madam, you do not love me ; I see by your manner you 
do not love me ; though I admire you, and come here for 
your sake. Here is my friend Mr. Beynolds, that shall 
paint you: he has no ceruse in his pamt-box that is as 
brilliant as your complexion.” And so Mr Reynolds, a 
most perfect and agreeable gentleman, would have painted 
my wife: but I knew what his price was, and did not 
choose to incur that expense I wish I had now, for the 
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sake of tlie cMdreii; that they miglit see wliat yonder face 
was like some five-and-thirty years ago. To me, madam, 
'tis the same now as eyer, and your ladyship is always 
young ! 

What annoyed Mrs. Warrmgton with Doctor Johnson 
more than his contradictions, his sputtering s, and his dirty 
nails, was, I think, an unfavorable opinion which he formed 
of my new tragedy. Hagan once proposed that he should 
read some scenes from it after tea. 

‘^Hay, sir, conversation is better,’^ says the doctor. 
can read for myself, or hear you at the tlieatre. I had 
rather hear Mrs. Warnngton^s artless x^i’^-ttle than your 
declamation of Mr. Warrington’s decasyllables. Tell us 
about your household affairs, madam, and whether his ex- 
oellency your father is well, and whether you made the pud- 
den and the butter sauce. The butter sauce was delicious ! 
(He loved it so well that he had kept a large quantity m 
the bosom of a very dingy shirt.) “ You made it as though 
you loved me. You helped me as though you loved me, 
though you don’t.’^ 

« Faith, sir, you are taking some of the present away 
with you in your waistcoat, says Hagan, with^inuch spirit. 

Sir, you are rude * bawls the doctor. You are unac- 
quainted with the first principles of })oliteiiess, wliicli is 
courtesy before ladies. Having received an university edu- 
cation, I am surprised that you have not learned the rudi- 
ments of politeness. I respect Mrs Warrington. I should 
never think of making personal remarks about her guests 
before her ! ” 

“Then, sir,” says Hagan, fiercely, “why did you speak of 
my theatre ? ” 

“ Sir, you are saucy 1 ” roars the doctor. 

“De te fabula,” says the actor. “ I think it is your waist- 
coat that is saucy. Madam, shall I make some punch in the 
way we make it in Ireland ? ” 

The doctor, puffing, and pui'ple in the face, was wiping 
the dingy shirt with a still more dubious pocket-handker- 
chief, which he then applied to his forehead. After this 
exeicise, he blew a hyperborean whistle, as if to blow his 
wrath away. “It is de me, sir — though, as a young man, 
perhaps you need not have told me so.” 

“ I drop my point, sir ! If you have been wrong, I am 
sure I am bound to ask your pardon for setting you so ! ” 
says Mr. Hagan, with a fine bow. 
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Doesn’t lie look like a god?” says Maria, clutching my 
wife’s hand : and indeed Mr Hagan did look like a hand- 
some young gentleman. His color had risen ; he had put 
his hand to his breast with a noble air : Chamont or Casta- 
lio could not present himself better. 

^^Let me make you some lemonade, sir; my papa has sent 
us a box of fresh limes. May we send you some to the 
Temple ? ” 

“ Madam, if they stay in your house, they will lose then- 
quality and turn sweet,” says the doctor. ^^Mr. Hagan, 
you are a young saucebox, that’s what you are ! Ho ! Ho ! 
It IS I have been wrong.” 

“0 my lord, my Polidore !” bleats Lady Maria, when she 
was alone in my wife’s drawing-room : 

“ * Oh, I could hear thee talk forever thus, 

Eternally admiring, — 6x and gaze 

On those deai eyes, for eveiy glance they send 

Darts through my soul, and fills my heait with rapture P 

Thou knowest not, my Theo, what a pearl and paragon of 
a man my Castalio is ; my Chamont, my — 0 deal- me, child, 
what a pity it is that in your husband’s tragedy he should 
have to take the horrid name of Captain Smith ! ” 

Upon this tragedy not only my literary hopes, but much 
of my financial prospects were founded. My brother’s debts 
discharged, my mother’s drafts from home duly honored, my 
own expenses paid, which, though moderate, were not in- 
considerable, — pretty nearly the whole of my patrimony 
had been spent, and this auspicious moment I must choose 
for my marriage ! I could raise money on my inheritance . 
that was not impossible, though certainly costly. ^ My 
mother could not leave her eldest son without a mainte- 
nance, whatever our quarrels might be. I had health, 
stren^h, good wits, some friends, and reputation — -above 
all, my famous tragedy, which the manager had promised to 
perform, and upon the proceeds of this I counted for my 
present support. What becomes of the arithmetic of youth ? 
How do we then calculate that a hundred pounds is a main- 
tenance, and a thousand a fortune. How did I dare play 
against Fortune with such odds ? I succeeded, I remember, 
in convincing my dear general, and he left home convinced 
that his son-in-law had for the present necessity at least a 
score of hundred pounds at his command. He and his dear 
Molly had begun life with less, and the ravens had some- 
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iiow always fed tlieiii. As for tlie wonieiij the question of 
poverty was one oi pleasure to those seiitimental souls, 
and Aunt Lambert, for her part, declared it would be 
wicked and irreligious to doubt of a provision being made 
for her children. Was the righteous ever forsaken ? Did 
the just man ever have to beg his bread ? She knew better 
than that I ^o, no, my dears ! I am not going to be 
afraid on flint account, I warrant you ^ Look at me andiny 
general!’’ 

Theo believed all I said and wished to believe myself. 
So we actually began life upon a capital of five acts, 
and about three hundred pounds of ready money in 
hand ’ 

Well, the time for the appearance of the famous tragedy 
drew near, and my fiiends canvassed the town to get a body 
of supporters for the opening night. I ani^ill at asking fa- 
vors from the great ; but when my Lord rotham came to 
London, I went, with Theo in my hand, and waited on his lord- 
ship, who received us kindly, out of regard for his old friend, 
her father — though he good naturedly shook a finger at me 
(at winch my little wife hung down her head), for having 
stole a march on the good general. However, he would do 
his best for her father’s daughter ; hoped for a success ; said 
he had heard great things of the piece ; and engaged a num- 
ber of places for himself and his friends. But this patron 
secured, I had no other 3fon clier^ at my ago,” says the 
baroness, “I should bore myself to death at a tragedy: but 
I will do my best ; and I will certainly send my people to 
the boxes. Yes ! Case in his best black looks lik(^ a noble- 
man; and Brett in one of my gowns has a funx atr de mol 
which is quite distinguished. Put down my name for two 
in the front boxes. Good-by, my dear. Bonne chancer^ 
The dowager countess presented comxiliments (on the back 
of the nine of clubs), had a card-jiarty that night, and was 
quite sorry she and Panny could not go to my tragedy. As 
tor iny Uncle and Lady Warrington, they wert‘. out of tlie 
question. After the affair of the sedan chair, 1 might as 
well have asked Queen Elizabeth to go to^ Drury^ Lane. 
These were all my friends — that host of aristocratic con- 
nections about whomr poor Sampson had bragged; and on 
the strength of whom the manager, as he said, had given 
Mr. Hagan his engagement ! Wht^rc* was my Lord Bute ? 
Had I not promised his lordship should come ? ” he asks, 
snappishly, taking siiuft’ (how different from the brisk, and 
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engaging, and obsequious little manager of six months ago !) 
— I promised Lord Bute should come ? 

Yes,” says Mr. Garrick, ^^and her Koyal Highness the 
Princess of Wales and his majesty, too.” 

Poor Sampson owned that he, buoyed up by yain hopes, 
had promised the appearance of these august personages. 

The next day, at rehearsal, matters were worse still, and 
the manager in a fury. 

Great heavens, sir ! ” says he, into what a pretty guet- 
a~pens have you led me 1 Look at that letter, sir ! — read 
that letter ! ” And he hands me one : — 

“My DEAR Sir’’ (said the letter), — have seen his Lordship, 
and conveyed to him Mr. Warrington’s request that he would honour 
the tragedy of ‘ Pocahontas ’ by his presence. His Lordship is a 
patron of the drama, and a magnificent friend of all the liberal arts ; 
but he desires me to say that he cannot think of attending himself, 
much less of asking his Gracious Master to witness the performance 
of a play, a principal part in which is given to an actor who has made 
a clandestine marriage with a daughter of one of his Majesty’s 
nobility. 

Your well-wisher, 

‘ ‘ S AUITDBRS MoDUEF. 

“Mr. L. Garrick, 

“At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane.” 

My poor Tbeo had a nice dinner waiting for me after the 
rehearsal. I pleaded fatigue as the reason for looking so 
pale : I did not dare to convey to her this dreadful news. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 


POCAHONTAS. 



HE English, public, not being so 
well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Pocahontas as we of 
Virginia, who still love the 
memory of that simple and 
kindly creature, Mr. Warring- 
ton, at the suggestion of his 
friends, made a little ballad 
about this Indian princess, 
which was printed in the mag- 
azines a few days before the 
appearance of the tragedy. 
This proceeding, Sampson and 
I considered to be very artful 
and ingenious. It is like 
ground-bait, sir,” says the en- 
thusiastic parson, and you 
will see the fish rise in multi- 
tudes, on the great day ! ” He 
and Spencer declared that the 
poem was discussed and ad- 
mired at several coffee-houses 
in their hearing, and that it had 


been attributed to j\Ir. Mason, Mr. Cowper of the Temple, 
and even to the famous Mr. Gray. I believe poor Sam had 
himself set abroad these reports ; and, if Shakspeare had 
been named as the author of the tragedy, would have de- 
clared Pocahontas” to be one of the poet’s best perform- 
ances. I made acquaintance with brave Captain Smith, as 
a boy in my grandfather’s library at home, where I remem- 
ber how I would sit at the good old man’s knees, with my 
favorite volume on my own, spelling out the exploits of our 
Virginian hero. I loved to read of Smith’s travels, suffer- 
ings, captivities, escapes, not only in America, but Europe* 
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I become a child again almost as I take from the shelf be- 
fore me in England the familiar volume, and all sorts of 
recollections of my early home come crowding over my 
mind. The old grandfather would make pictures for me of 
Smith doing battle with the Turks on the Danube, or led 
out by our Indian savages to death. Ah, what a terrific 
fight was that in which he was engaged with the three 
Turkish champions, and how I used to delight over the 
story of his combat with Bonny Molgro, the last and most 
dreadful of the three ’ What a name Bonny Molgro was, 
and with what a prodigious turban, cimeter, and whiskers 
we represented him ! Having slain and taken off the heads 
of his first two enemies, Smith and Bonny Molgro met, fall- 
ing to (says my favorite old book) with their battle-axes, 
whose piercing bills made sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, to have scarce sense to keep their saddles : especially 
the Christian received such a wound that he lost his battle- 
axe, whereat the supposed conquering Turke had a great 
shout from the rampires. Yet, by the readinesse of his 
horse, and his great judgment and dexteritie, he not only 
avoided the Tiirke’s blows, but, having drawn his falchion, 
so pierced the Turke under the cutlets, through back and 
body, that though hee alighted from his horse, hee stood 
not long, ere hee lost his head as the rest had done. In re- 
ward for which deed, Duke Segismiindus gave him 3 Tuike's 
head in a shield for armes and 300 Duckats yeerely for a 
pension.” Disdaining time and place (with that daring 
which is the privilege of poets) in my tragedy, Smith is 
made to perform similar exploits on the banks of our Poto- 
mac and James’s river. Our “ground-bait” verses ran 
thus : — 


POCAHOITTAS. 

Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight : 

Round him press a countless horde 
He but a single knight 

Hark I a cry of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds, 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds, 

Sinks the wan lor, fighting still. 

How they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light : 

Ah ^ ’tis haul to die of fire 1 
Who will shield the captive knight ? 
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Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage ciowd, 

Cold the victim’s mien and proud, 

And his breast is baied to die. ♦ 

Who will shield the feailess heart ? 

Who avert the murderous blade ? 

From the thiong, with sudden start, 

See, there springs an Indian maid. 

Quick she stands befoie the knight, 

‘‘ Loose the chain, unbind the ring, 

I am daughtei ot the king, 

And I claim the Indian right !” 

Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thiisty knife ; 

Fondly to his heart she clings, 

And hei bosom guaids his life ! 

In the woods of Powhattan, 

Still ’tis told, by Indian fires, 

How a daughtei of then sires 

Saved the captive Englishman. 

I need not describe at length the plot of my tragedy, as my 
children can take it down from the shelves any day and peruse 
it for themselves. "Nov shall I, let me add, be in a hurry 
to offer to lead it again to my young folks, since Captain 
Miles and the parson both chose to fall asleep last ('Ihnst- 
mas, when, at mammals request, I read aloud a coiqile of 
acts. But any person having a moderate acrpiaintance with 
plays and novels, can soon, out of the above sketch, fill out 
a picture to his liking. An Indian king ; a loving ])niicess, 
and her attendant, m love with the British captain's ser- 
vant; a traitor in the English fort; a brave Indian warrior, 
himself entertaining an unhappy passion for J''oc*.alioutas ; 
a medicine-man and priest of the Indians (very well played 
by Palmer), capable of every treason, stratagem, and tuiiiie, 
and bent upon the torture and death of the English ])risoner ; 
— these with the accidents of the wilderness, tin', war- 
dances and cries (which Gumbo had learned to luimie very 
accurately from the red peo])le at home), and tlie arrival 
of the English fleet, with allusions to the late glorious vic- 
tories in Canada, and the determination of Britons ever 
to rule and conquer in America, some of us not unnatu- 
rally thought might contribute to the success of our 
tragedy. 

But I have mentioned the ill omens which ])re<»,edod the 
day; the difficulties which a peevish, and jealous, and 
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timid management threw in the way of the piece, and the 
violent prejudice which was felt against it in certain high 
guurters. What wonder, then, 1 ask, that ‘^Pocahontas” 
should have turned out not to be a victory ? I laugh to 
scorn the malignity of the critics who found fault with the 
performance. Pretty critics, forsooth, who said that “ Car- 
pezan” was a masterpiece, whilst afar superior and more 
elahorate worh received only their sneers 1 I insist on it 
that Hagan acted his part so admirably that a ceHain actor 
and manager of the theatre might well be jealous of him ; 
and that, Imt for tlie cabal made outside, the piece would 
have succeeded. The order had been given that the ^ play 
should not succeed; so at least Sampson declared to me. 
‘‘ The house swarmed with Maes, by George, and they should 
have the galleries washed with brimstone,” the honest 
fellow swore, and always vowed that Mi. Garrick himself 
would not have had the piece succeed for the world ; and 
was never in such a rage as during that grand scene 
in the second acit, where Smith (poor Hagan) being bound 
to the stake, Pocahontas comes and saves him, and when 
the whole house was thrilling with applause and sym- 
pathy 

Anybody who has curiosity sufficient, may refer to the 
published tragedy (m the octavo form, or in the subsequent 
splendid quarto edition of my Collected Works, and Poems 
Original and Translated), and say whether the scene is with- 
out merit, whether the verses are not elegant, the language 
rich and noble ? One of the causes of the failure was my eiC- 
delitg to historg. I had cojued myself at the Museum, 
and tinted neatly, a figure of Sir Walter Kaleigh in a frill and 
beard; and (my' dear Theo giving some of her mother’s best 
lace for the ruff) we dressed Hagan accurately after this 
drawing, and no man could look better. Miss Pritchard as 
Pocahontas, I dressed too as a lied Indian, having seen 
enough of that costume in my own experience at home. 
AViir it be believed the house tittered when she first nj)- 
])cared? They got used to her, however, but just at the 
moment when she rushes into the prisoner’s arms, and a 
number of pco]ile were actually in tears, a fellow in the pit 
])awls out, “Pedad! here’s the Belle Savage kissing the Sar- 
acen’s Head”; on which an impertinent roar of laughter 
sprang u]i in the ])it, breaking out with fitful explosions 
during the remainder of the jierformaneo As the wag in 
Mr. Sheridan’s amusing “ Critic ” admirably says about the 
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morning guns, the playwrights were not content with one 
of them, but must fire two or three ; so with this wretched 
pot-house joke of the Eelle Savage (the ignorant jieople not 
knowing that Pocahontas herself was the very Belle Sauvage 
from whom the tavern took its name !). My friend of the pit 
repeated it ad naii^sea'ni during the perfonnance, mid as each 
new character appeared, saluted him by the nanie of some 
tavern — for instance; the English governor (with a long 
beard) he called the ^"Groat and Boots’’, his lieutenant 
(Barker); whose face certainly was broad, the and 

Mouth ” and so on ’ And the curtain descended amidst a 
shrill storm of whistles and hisses, which especially assailed 
poor tiagaii every time he opened his lips Sampson saw 
Master Will in the green boxes, with some pretty acciuaint- 
ances of his, and has no doubt that the treacherous scoundrel 
was one of the ringleaders in the conspiracy. “ I would 
have flung him ovei into the pit,” the faithful fellow said 
(and Sampson was man enough to execute his threat), ‘^uit 
I ‘saw a couple of Mr. Hadah's followers piowlmg about the 
lobby, and was obliged to sheer off.” And so the eggs we 
had counted on selling at market were broken, and our poor 
hopes lay shattered before us ! 

I looked in <it the house from the stage before the curtain 
was lifted, and saw it pretty well filled, esi)ec*ially remark- 
ing Mr JohiLson in the front boxes, in a laced waistcoat, 
having his friend Mr Reynolds by Ins side; the latter 
could not hear, and the former could not see, and so they 
came good-naturedly a deitx to form an oj)iuioii of my poor 
tragedy, I could see Lady Maria (I knew the hood she 
wore) in the lower gallery, where she once more had the 
opportunity of sitting and looking at her beloved actor i)er- 
forinmg a piincipal character in a piece. As for Theo, she 
fairly owned that, unless I ordered her, she had ratlier not 
be present, nor had I any such command to give, for, if 
things went m'ong, I knew that to see her suffer would he 
intolerable pain to myself, and so accpiiesced lu her desire 
to keep away. 

Being of a pretty equanimous dis])ositioin and, as 1 flatter 
myself, able to bear good or evil fortune without disturbance, 
I myself, after taking a light dinner at the Bedford,” went 
to the theatre a short while before the couimeiK*-ement of the 
play, and proposed to remain there, until the defeat or vic- 
tory was decided. I own now, I could not help seeing 
which way the fate of the clay was likely to turn. There 
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was something gloomy and disastrous in the general aspect 
ot all things around. JMiss Pritchard had the headache : the 
barber who brought home Hagan’s wig had powdered it 
like a wretch, amongst the gentlemen and ladies in the 
greenroom, I saw none but doubtful faces . and the man- 
ager (a very flippant, not to say im])ertinent gentleman, in 
my opinion, and who himself on that night looked as dismal 
as a mute at a funeral) had the insolence to say to nui, 
For heaven’s sake, Mr. Warrington, go and get a glass oi 
punch at the ‘ Bedford,’ and don’t frighten us all here b}^ 
your dismal countenance!” ^^Sir,” says I, “I have a right, 
for flve shillings, to comment upon your face, but I never 
gave you any authority to make remarks upon mine.” 

Sir,” says he, in a pet, 1 most heaitily wish 1 had never 
seen your face at all!” Yours, sir!” said I, “has often 
amused me greatly , and when painted for Abel Diugger is 
exceedingly comic” — and indeed I have always done Mi 
Ct the ]ustice to think that in low comedy he was unri- 
valled. 

I made him a bow, and walked off to the coffee-house, 
and for five years after never spoke a word to the gentle- 
man, when he apologized to me, at a nobleman’s house 
where we chanced to meet. I said I had utterly forgotten 
the ciiHJumstcUice to which he alluded, and that, on the first 
night of a play, no doubt, authoi and manager were flurried 
alike. And added, “After all, there is no shame in not 
being made for the theatre. Mr. Garrick — you were.” A 
compliment with which he ap^ieared to be as well pleased 
as I intended he should. 

Fidus Achates ran over to me at the end of the first act 
to say that all things were going pretty well; though he 
confessed to the titter in the house upon Miss Pritch- 
ard’s first appearance, dressed exactly like an Indian 
princess 

“I cannot help it, Sampson,” said I (filling him a bumper 
of good punch), “if Indians are dressed so.” 

“ Why,” says he, “ would you have had Caractaeus painted 
blue like an ancient Briton, or Bonduca with nothing but. 
a cow-skin?” — And indeed it may be that the fidelity 
to history was the cause of the ridicule cast on my 
tragedy, in which case I, for one, am not ashamed of its 
defeat 

After the second act, my aid(Mlo-(‘aiup came from i.hc field 
with dismal news indeed 1 don’t know how it is that, ner- 
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vous before action,* in disaster I become pretty cool and 
cheerful. ^^Are things going ill?” says I. 1 call for my 
reckoning, put on my hat, and inarch to the theatre as calmly 
as if I was going to dine at the Temple, lidus Achates 
walking by my side, pressing my elbow, kicking the link- 
boys out of the way, and crying, ‘‘By George, Mr. Warring- 
ton, you are a man of spiiit — a Trojan, sir!” So, there 
were men of spirit in Troy ; but alas ! fate was too strong 
for them. 

At any rate, no man can say that I did not bear 1113 " mis- 
fortune with calmness . 1 could no more help the cdamor 
and noise of the audience than a captain can help the howl- 
ing and hissing of the storm in which his ship goes down. 
But I was determined that the rushing waves and broken 
masts should imjJfnHihtm ferionf, and hatter in^vself that L 
bore my calamity without fliiudiing ‘‘Kot Begulus, my 
dear madam, could step into his barrel more cooll}’-,” Saini> 
son said to my wife. ’Tis unjust to say of men of the 
parasitic nature that tliejr are unfaithful in misfortune. 
Whether I was prosperous or poor, the wild parson was 
equally true and fiiendly, and shared our crust as eagerly 
as ever he had partaken of our better fortune. 

I took my place on the stage, when(*e 1 (*ould see the 
actors of luy poor piece, and a portion of the audnmce wlio 
condemned me I suppose the jierforniers gave me a wide 
berth out of pity for me. I must sa,y that L think I was as 
little moved as any spectator, and that no one A\onld have 
judged from my mien tliat I was the unhick}^ hero of the 
night. 

But my dearest Theo, when I went home, looked so pale 
and white, that I saw from tin* dear ('.reature’s countenance 
that the knowledge of mj disaster had ]>i‘eceded my return. 
Spencer, Sampson, Cousin Hagan, and Lady Maria were to 
come after the play, and congratulate the author, God wot ! 
(Poor Miss Pritchard was (uigaged to us likewise, but sent 
word that I must understand tliat slie was a great deal too 
unwell to sup that night.) IVIy friend the gardener of Bed- 
ford House, had given my wi fe ins Ix^st flowers to de(*oratc her 
little table. There they wer(» ; the ])oor little painted 
standards — and the l)attle lost ! I had boriu* the defeat 

* The writer seems to contradict himsidf heie, having just boasted 
of possessing a pretty equaniinous disiiosition. lie was probably mis- 
taken in his own estimate of liimself, as other folks have been be- 
sides. — Ed. 
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well enougli, but as I looked at tke sweet pale face of the 
wife across the table, and those artless trophies of w’-elcome 
which she had set up for her hero, I confess my courage 
gave way, and my heart felt a pang almost as keen as any 
that ever has smitten it. 

Our meal, it may be imagined, was dismal enough, nor 
was it rendered much gayer by the talk we strove to cany 
on. Old Mrs. Hagan was, luckily, very ill at this time ; and 
her disease, and the incidents connected with it, a great 
blessing to us. Then we had his ma 3 esty’s appioaching 
marriage, about which there was a talk. (How well I re- 
member the most futile incidents of the day • down to a 
tune wdiich a carpenter was whistling by my side at the 
playhouse, just before the dreary curtain fell ! ) Then we 
talked about the death of good Mr Richardson, the author of 
“ Pamela and “ Clarissa,” whose works we all admired ex- 
ceedingly. A.nd as we talked about “ Clarissa,” my wife took 
on herself to wipe her eyes once or twice, and say, faintly. 
You know, my love, mamma and I could never help cry- 
ing over that dear book. Oh, my dearest, dearest mother ” 
(^he adds), “how I wish she could be with me now!” 
This was an occasion for more open tears, for of course a 
young lady may naturally weep for her absent mother. 
And then we mixed a gloomy bowl with Jamaica limes, and 
drank to the health of his excellency the governor and 
then, for a second toast, I filled a bumper, and, with a smil- 
ing face, drank to “ our better fortune ! ” 

This was too much. The two women flung themselves into 
each other’s arms, and irrigated each other’s neck-handker- 
chiefs with tears. “Oh, Maria! Is not — is not my 
(.xeorge good and kind!” sobs Theo. “Look at my Hagan 
— how great, how godlike he was in his part ! ” gasps Maria. 
“ It was a beastly cabal which threw him over — and I 
could plunge this knife into Mr. Gai rick’s black heart — 
the odious little wretch ^ ” and she grasps a weapon at her 
side. But throwing it presently down, the enthusiastic 
creature rushes up to her lord and master, flings her arms 
round him, and embraces him in the presence of the little 
company. 

1 am not sure whether some one else did not do likewise. 
We were all in a state of extreme excitement and enthusi- 
asm. In the midst of giief, Love the consoler appears 
amongst us, and soothes us with such foiul blandishments 
and tender tiaresses, that one scare.e wishes the calamity 
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away. Two or three days afterwards, on our birthday, a 
letter was brought me in my study, which contained the 
following lines : — 


FROM POCAHONTAS. 

Returning from the cruel 

How pale and faint appears ray knight I 

He sees me anxious at his side; 

“ Why seek, ray love, your wounds to hide ? 

Or deem your English girl afraid 
To emulate the Indian raaid ?” 

Be mine my husband’s grief to cheer 
In peril to be ever near; 

Whate’er of ill or woe betide, 

To bear it clinging at his side; 

The poisoned stroke of fate to ward, 

His bosom with my own to guard; 

Ah I could it spare a pang to his, 

It could not know a purer bliss I 
’T would gladden as it felt the smart, 

And thank the hand that flung the dart I 

I do not say the verses are verjr good, but that I like 
them as well as if they were — and that the face of the 
writer (whose sweet young voice I fancy I can hear as I 
hum the lines), when I went into her drawing-room after 
getting the letter, and when I saw her blushing and blessing 
me — seemed to me more beautiful than any I can fancy 
out of heaven. 



OHAPTEE XXXIII. 


IIES AJfGUSTA DOMI. 

HAVE already described my 
present feelings as an elderly 
gentleman, regarding that rash 
3 xunp into mati imoiiy, wliicli I 
persuaded my deai paitner to 
take ^7itb me when we were 
both scarce out of our teens. 
As a man and a father — with 
a due sense of the necessity of 
mutton-chops, and the impor- 
taiK'.e of iiaying the baker — 
with a pack of rash childi-eu 
round about us who might be 
running oh! to Scotland to- 
morrow, and pleading papa’s 
and mamma’s example for their 
impertinence, — I know that I 
ought to be very cautious in 
nariating this eaily part of the 
married life of G-eorge Warrington, Esquire, and Theodosia 
his wife — to call out o)ieiv culpa, <uid i)ut on a demure air, 
and, sitting in my coinfortalile easy-cliair liere, profess to be 
in a white sheet and on the stool of repentance, oheniig 
myself np as a warning to ini])nident and hot-headed youth 
But, tiuth to say, that niarrietl hie, legardiiig which my 
<hmi relatives prophesied so gloomily, has disappointed all 
{•hose prudent and respectable people. It has had its trials , 
but I can remeinlior them withoub bitterness — its passionate 
griefs, of which time, by God’s kind ordinance, has been 
the Ixmign consohn*, — its days of poverty, which wo bore, 
who endured it, to the wonder of our synipatlnziiig relatives 
looking on — its jnuc.ions lauvards and blessings, so great 
that 1 scar(*e dar(^ to whis])er them to tins page, to s})eak 
of them, save with awhd res])ect diul to One Ear, to wliich 
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are offered up the prayers and thanks of all men. To mar- 
ry 'Without a competence is ■wrong and dangerous, no doubt, 
and a crime against our social codes ; but do not scores of 
thousands of our fellow-beings commit the crime every year 
with no other trust but in heaven, health, and their labor ? 
Are young people entering into the married life not to take 
hope into accoimt, nor dare to begin their housekeeping 
until the cottage is completely furnished, the cellar and 
larder stocked, the cupboard full of plate, and the strong 
box of moneys The increase and multiplication of the 
world would stop, were the laws which regulate the genteel 
part of it to be made universal Our gentlefolks tremble 
at the brink in their silk stockings and pumps, and wait for 
whole years, until they find a bridge or a gilt barge to carry 
them across ; our poor do not fear to wet their bare feet, 
plant them in the brook, and trust to fate and strength to 
bear them over. Who would like to^ consign his daughter 
to poverty ? Who would counsel his son to undergo the 
countless risks of poor married life, to remove the beloved 
girl from comfort and competence, and subject her to debt, 
misery, privation, friendlessness, sickness, and the hundred 
gloomy conseq[ueuces of the res ongusta doMi? I look at 
my own wife and ask her pardon for having imposed a task 
so fraught with pani and danger upon one so gentle. I 
think of the trials she endured, and aiii thankful for them 
and for that unfailing love and constancy with which God 
blessed her and strengthened her to bear them all. On this 
question of marriage, I am not a fair judge: my own was 
so imprudent and has been so happy, that I must not dare 
to give young people counsel. I have enrlurod poverty, but 
scarcely ever found it otherwise than tolerable . had J not 
undergone it, I never could have known the kindness of 
friends, the delight of gratitude, the surprising joys and 
consolations which sometimes accompany the scanty meal 
and narrow fire, and cheer the long day's labor. This at 
least is certain, in respect of the lot of the decent poor, that 
a great deal of superfluous pity is often thrown away upon 
it. Good-natured fine folks, who sometimes stepped out of 
the sunshine of their riches into our narrow obs(uirity, were 
blinded as it were, whilst we (*,ould see quite cheerfully and 
clearly they stumbled over obstacles winch were none to 
us. they were surpiised at the reisignation with which we 
drank small beer, and that we could heartily say grace over 
such very cold mutton. 
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The good general, my fathei-in-law, had married his 
Molly, -when he was a subaltern of a foot regiment, and had 
a purse scarce better filled than my own. They had had 
their ups and downs of fortune. I think (though my wife 
will never confess to tins point) they had married, as peo- 
ple could do in their young time, without previously asking 
papa’s and mamma’s leave.* At all events, they were so 
well pleased with their own good luck in matrimony, that 
they did not grudge their children’s, and were by no means 
frightened at the idea of any little hardships which we in 
the course of our married life might be called upon to un- 
dergo. And I suppose when I made my own pecuniary 
statements to Mr Lambert, I was anxious to deceive both 
of us. Believing me to be master of a couple of thousand 
pounds, he went to J amaica quite easy in his mind as to his 
darling daughter’s comfort and maintenance, at least for 
some years to come. After paying the expenses of his 
family’s outfit, the worthy man went away not much richer 
than his son-in-law : and a few trinkets, and some lace of 
Aunt Lambert's, with twenty new guineas in a purse which 
her mother and sisters made for her, were my Theo’s mar- 
riage portion. But in valuing my stock, I chose to count as 
a good debt a sum which my honored mother never could 
be got to acknowledge up to the day when the resolute old 
lady was called to pay the last debt of all. The sums I had 
disbursed for her, she urged, were spent for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the estate which was to be mine 
at her decease What money she could spare was to be for 
my poor brother, who had nothing, who would never have 
spent his own means had he not imagined himself to be 
sole heir of the Virginian property, as he would have been 
— the good lady took care to emphasize this point in many 
of her letters — but for a half-hour’s accident of birth. He 
was now distinguishing himself in the service of his king 
and country. To purchase his promotion was his mother’s, 
she should su2>i)ose his brother’s duty ! "When I had finished 
my bar-studies and my dramatic amme'ments^ Madam Es- 
mond informed me that I was welcome to return home and 
take that place in our colony to which my birth entitled 
me. This statement, she communicated to me more than 


The editor has looked through Burn’s History of the Fleet Mar- 
riages without liutUng the names of Martin Lambert and Mary 
Benson. 
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once through Mountain, and before the news of my marriage 
had reached her. 

There is no need to recall her exiiressions of maternal 
indignation when she was informed of the step I had 
taken. On the pacification of Canada, my dear Harry 
asked for leave of absence, and dutifully paid a visit to 
Virginia. He wrote, describing his reception at home, and 
the splendid enteitainments which my mother made in 
honor of her son Castlewood, which she had not inhabited 
since our departure for Euiope, was thrown open again to 
our friends of the colony; and the friend of Wolfe and the 
soldier of Quebec, was received by all our acquaintance with 
every becoming honor. Some dismal quarrels, to lie sure, 
ensued, because my brother persisted in maintaining his 
friendship) with Colonel Washington, of Mount Vernon, 
whose praises Harry was never tired of singing. Indeed I 
allow the gentleman every viitue. and in the struggles 
which terminated so fatally for England a few years since, 
I can admire as well as his warmest friends. General Wash- 
ington’s glorious constancy and success. 

If these battles between Harry and our mother were fre- 
quent, as, in his letters, he described them to be, I won- 
dered, for my part, why he should continue at home? One 
reason naturally suggested itself to my mind, which I 
scarcely liked to communicate to hlrs. Warrington ; for 
we had both talked over our dear little Hetty’s romautie 
attachment for my brother, and wondered tliat he had 
never discovered it. I need not say, I siqipose, that luy 
gentleman had found some young lady at home more^. to his 
taste than our dear Hester, and hence accounted for his 
prolonged stay in Virginia. 

Presently theie came, in a letter from him, not a full 
confession but an admission of this interesting fact. A 
person was described, not named — a being all lioaiity and 
perfection, like other young ladies under similar circuim- 
stances. My wife asked to see the l(‘ttt‘r • I could not help 
showing it, and handed it to lier, with a very sad face. To 
my surprise she read it, without exhibiting any corresiiond- 
ing sorrow of her own. 

‘^I have thought of this before, luy love*,” I said. I feel 
with you for your disappointment regarding poor Ilt^tty.” 

“All ! poor Hetty,” says Theo, looking down at the carpiet. 

“Tt would never have done,” says 1. 

“No — tliey would not have beeu’hapipy,’* sighs Theo, 
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strange he never should have found out her 
secret ! ” I coiitmue J. 

She looked me full in the face with an odd expression. 

Pray, what does that look mean ” I asked. 

^"ISTothing, my dear — nothmg! only I am not sur- 
piised!” says Theo, hliishiiig. 

“ What,” I ask, “ can there be another ? ” 

“ I am sure I never said so, George,” says the lady, hur- 
riedly. “But if Hetty has oveicome hei childish folly, 
ought we not all to be glad ^ Bo you gentlemen suppose 
that you only are to fall in love and grow tired, indeed ? ” 

“ What ! ” I say, with a stiange commotion of my mind. 
“ Bo you mean to tcdl me, Theo, that you ever cared for 
any one but me ” 

“Oh, George,” she wliimpeis, “when I was at school, 
there was — there was one of the boys of Boctor Back- 
liouse’s school, who sat in the loft next to us ; and I 
thought he had lovcdy eyes, and I was so shocked when I 
lecognized him behind the counter at INIi. Giigg the 
mercei’s, when I w'ent to buy a cloak for baby, and I 
wanted to tell you, my dear, and I didn’t know how ! ” 

I went to see this cireature with the lovely eyes, having 
made my wife describe the fellow’s dress to me, and I saw 
a little bandy-legged wretch in a blue camlet coat, with his 
red hair tied with a dirty ribbon, about whom I forbore 
generously even to reproach my wife ; nor will she ever 
know that I have looked at the fellow, until she reads the 
confession in this page. If our wives saw us as we are, I 
thought, would they love us as they do ? Are we as much 
mistaken in them, as they in us ? I look into one candid 
face at least, and think it never has deceived me. 

Lest I should encourage my young pco^ile to an imitation 
of my own iminudeuce, 1 will not tell them with how 
small a capital Mrs. Theo and I commenced life. The 
luifoifiunate tragedy brought us nothing ; though the 
r(» viewers, since its publication of late, have spoken not 
unfavorably as to its merits, and Mr. Kemble himself has 
doiui me the honor to commend it. Onr kind fiiend Lord 
Wrotluim was for having the piece jmblished by subscrip- 
tion, and sent me a bank-note, with a re(piest that I would 
let luni hav(‘ a liuiidivd e,(>])ies for his friends ; hut 1 was 
always averse to that method of levying money, and pre- 
feu ing my poveity t>ine i/oit*, locked up my luaimscript 
with my poor girl’s verses inserted at the first page. 1 
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know not wky tke piece should have given such offence at 
court, except for the fact that an actor who had run off 
with an earl’s daughter, performed a prmcipal part in the 
play ; but I was told that sentiments which I had put into 
the mouths of some of the Indian characters (who^ were 
made to declaim against ambition, the British desire of 
rule, and so forth) were pronounced dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional; so that the little hope of royal favor, which 1 
might have had, was quite taken away fioni me. 

What was to be done ? A few months after the failiue 
of the tragedy, as I counted up the remains of my fortune 
(the calculation was not long or difficult), I came to the 
conclusion that I must beat a retreat out of iny pretty 
apartments in Bfoomsbuiy, and so gave warning to our 
good landlady, infornnng her that my wife’s health re- 
quired that we should have lodgings in the country. But 
we went no farther than Lambeth, our faithful Gumbo and 
Molly following us : and here, though as poor as might be, 
we wrere waited on by a maid and a lackey in livery, like 
any folks of condition. You may be sure kind relatives 
cried out against onr extravagance; indeed, are they not 
the people who find our faults out for us, and proclaim 
them to the rest of the woild? 

Eetiiriiiiig home from London one day, whither T had 
been on a visit to some booksellers, I recognized the family 
arms and livery on a grand gilt chariot which stood befor^^ 
a public-house near to our lodgings. A few loitering in- 
habitants were gathered round the splendid vehicle, and 
looking with awe at the footmen, resjilendent in the sun, 
and quaffing blazing ])ots of beer. I found luy Lady CJas- 
tlewood sitting opposite to my -wife in our little a])artment 
(whence we had a very bright, ])leasant pros]) 0 (d of tlu‘. 
river, covered with barges and wherncs, and the ancient 
towers and trees of the archbishop’s pala(‘.e and garden), 
and Mrs. Tbeo, who has a very droll way of descnbmg ])er- 
sons and scenes, narrated to me all the particulars of her 
ladyship’s conversation, when she took luu* leavti 

I have been here this ever-so-long,” says the countess, 
gossiping with Cousin Tli<*o, wliile you have, been away 
at the coffee-house, 1 dare say, making merry wiili your 
friends, and drinking your ])uncli and c<)ff(H‘. (hioss sl»(». 
must find it rather lonely here, with nothing to do but 
work them little ca])S and hem them frockvS Never mind, 
dear ; reckon you’ll soon have a companion who will amuse 
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you when Cousin George is away at Ins coifee-house ! What 
a nice lodging you have got here, I do declare ’ Our new 
house which we have took is twenty tunes as big, and covered 
with gold from top to bottom but I like this quite as well. 
Bless you ! being rich is no better than being poor. When 
we lived to Albany, and I did most all the work myself, 
scoured the rooms, biled the kettle, helped the wash, and 
all, I was just as happy as I am now. We only had one 
old negro to keep the store. AVhy don’t you sell Gumbo, 
Cousin George ? He ain't no use here idling and dawdling 
about, and nuiking love to the servant-girl Fogh ! guess 
they ain’t particular, these English people’” So she 
talked, rattling on with perfect good humor, until her 
hour for deparluro came ; wlieii she produced a line repeat- 
ing wa.tcli, and said it was time for her to pay a call upon her 
majesty at Buckingham House And mind you come to us, 
George,” says her ladyship, ^vaving a little parting hand out 
of the gilt coach. Theo and I have settled all about it ’’ 

‘^Here, at least,” said 1, when the laced footmen had 
clambered up behind the caniage, and our magnilicent lit- 
tle patroness had left us ; — here is one who is not afraid 
of our poverty, nor ashamed to remember her own.” 

‘^Ashamed!” said Theo, resuming her lilhputian needle- 
work. do her justice, she would make herself at 

home ill any kitchen or palace in the world. She has 
given me and Molly twenty lessons in housekeeping. She 
says, when she was at home to Albany, she roasted, baked, 
swept the house, and milked the cow.” (Madam Theo pro- 
nounced the word cow av(dily in our American way, and 
imitated her ladyship’s accent very divertingly.) 

“And she has no pride,” I added. “It was good-natured 
of her to ask ms to dine with her and my lord When will 
IJiiole Warrington ever think of offering us a crust again, 
or a glass of his famous beer ?” 

“Yes, it w'as not ill-natured to invite us,” says Theo, 
slyly. “But, my dear, you don’t know all the conditions!” 
And then my wife, still imitating the coimtess’s manner, 
laughingly informed me what these conditions were. “She 
took out her pocket-book, and told me,” says Theo, “ what 
days she was engaged abroad and at home. Gii Monday 
she received a duke and a duchess, witli several other mem- 
b(u\s of my lord’s housis and their ladies. On Tuesday 
came more earls, two bishops, and an ambassador 
course you won’t come on them days ? ’ says the countess. 
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‘Xow you are so poor, you know that fine coinj^any ain’t 
no good for you. Lord bless you ! fatlier never dines on 
our company days ! lie don't like it ; he takes a bit of cold 
meat anyways.’ On winch,” says Theo, laughing, “ 1 told 
her that Mr. 'Warrington did not care for any but the best of 
company, and proposed that she should ask us on some day 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury dined with her, and 
his Grace must give us a lift home in his coach to Lambeth. 
And she is an economical little person, too,” continues Theo. 

t thought of bringing with me some of my baby’s caps 
and things, which Ins lordship has outgrown ’em, but th(‘>’ 
may be wanted again, you know, my dear.’ And so we l(»se, 
that addition to our wardrobe/’ says Theo, smiling, “and 
Molly and I must do our best without her ladyship’s char- 
ity. ‘ When people are poor, they are jiooi,’ the countess 
said, with her usual outspokenness, ‘and must get on the 
best they can. What we shall do for that poor Maria, 
goodness only knows ! we can’t ask her to see us as ve can 
you, though you are so poor: but an eaiTs daughter to 
marry a play-actor ! La, my dear, it’s dreadful . his majesty 
and the priiuiess have both spoken of it! Every other 
noble family in this kingdom as has ever heard of it pities 
us; though I have apian for helping those poor unhap])y 
peojile, and have sent down Simons, my gioom of the cham- 
bers, to tell them on it’ This ])lau was, that Hagan, who 
had kept almost all his terms at Dublin College, should k*- 
turn thither and take his degree, and enter into holy orders, 
‘when we will ])iovide liini with a cluipUnicy at home, you 
know,’ Lady Oastlewood added.” And 1 may mention 
here, that this benevolent plan was executed a score, of 
months later ; when 1 was enabled myself to be of service 
to Mr Hagan, who was one of the kindest and best of our 
friends during oiu* own time of want and distress. Casth*- 
wood then executed his xnomise loyally enough, got orders 
and a colonial appointment for Hagan, who distinguishcMl 
himself both as soldier and ]n*eacher, as we shall }u*esently 
hear, but not a guinea did his lordship spare to aid either 
his sister or his kinsman m their trouble. I never asked 
liim, thank heaven, to assist me in my own ; though, to do 
him justice, no man could exjiress Jiiinself more amiably, 
and with a joy which I believe was quite genuine, when my 
days of poverty were (‘luled 

As for my ihude Wairingtoix, and liis viituous wife and 
daughters, lot me do them justice likewise, and dcichu'e that 
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throughout my period of trials their sorrow at my poverty 
was consistent and uiivaryiiig. I still had a few acquaint- 
ances who saw them, and of course (as friends will) brought 
me a report of their opinions and conversation ; and I never 
could hear that my relatives had uttered one single good 
word about me or my wife They spoke even of my tragedy 
as a crime — T was accustomed to hear that sujEciently 
maligned — of the author as a miserable reprobate, forever 
reeling about G-rub Street, in rags and squalor. They held 
me out no hand of help. My poor wife might cry in her 
pain, but they had no twopence to bestow upon her. They 
went to church a half dozen times in the week. They sub- 
scribed to many public chanties. Their tribe was known 
eighteen hundred years ago, and will flourish as long as men 
endure. They will still thank heaven that they are not as 
other folks aie , and leave the wounded and miserable to 
other succor. 

I don’t care to recall the dreadful doubts and anxieties 
which began to beset me ; the plan after plan which I tried, 
and in which I failed, for procuring work and adding to our 
dwindling stock of money. I bethought me of my friend 
Mr. Johnson, and when 1 think of the eager kindness with 
which he received me, am ashamed of some pert speeches 
which I own to have made regarding his manners and be- 
havior. I told my story and difficulties to him, the circum- 
stance of my marriage, and the prospects before me. He 
would not for a moment admit they were gloomy, or, si male 
mtnr, that they would continue to be so. I hail before me 
the chances, certainly very slender, of a place in England ; 
the inheritance which must be mine m the course of nature, 
or at any rate would fall to the heir I was expecting. I had 
a small stock of money for present actual necessity — a 
}) 0 ssibility, “thougli to be free with you, sir” (says he), 
after the performance of your tragedy, I doubt whether 
nature has endowed you with those peculiar qualities whndi 
are necessary for achieving a remarkable literary success ” 
— and finally a submission to the maternal rule, and a re- 
turn to Virginia, where plenty and a home were ahvays 
ready for me Why, sir ! ” he cried, such a sum as you 
mention would have l)epu a foiinme to me when 1 began the 
world, and my friend Mr. (Toldsniith would set up a coach- 
aud-six on it. With youth, hope, to-day, and a couple of 
hundred pounds in cash — no young fellow need despair. 
Think, sir, you have a year at least before you, and who 
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knows what may chance between now and then. Why, sir, 
your relatives here may provide for you, or you may succeed 
to your Virginian property, or you may come into a for- 
tune !” I did not in the course of that year, but he did. 
My Lord Bute gave Mr. Johnson a pension, which set all 
Grub Street in a fury against the recipient, who, to be 
sure, had published his own not very flattering opinion upon 
pensions and pensioners. ITevertheless, he did not alto- 
gether discourage iny literary projects, promised to procure 
me work from the booksellers, and faithfully performed 



that kind promise. “ But,*- says he, “ sir, you must not ap- 
pear amongst them m formA pavperis. Have you never a 
friend’s coach in which we can ride to see them? You 
must put on your best laced hat and waistcoat; and we 
must appeal*, sir, as if you were doing them a favor,” This 
stratagem answered, and procured me respect enough at the 
first visit or two: but when the booksellers knew that I 
wanted to be paid for my work, their backs refused to bend 
any more, and they treated me with a familiarity which I 
could ill stomach. I overheard one of them, who had been 
a footman, say, “ Oh, it’s Pocahontas, is it? let him wait.” 
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And lie told his boy to say as much to me. ^^Wait, sir! ” 
says I, fuming “with rage, and putting my head into his 
parlor. “ I’m not accustomed to waiting, but T have heard 
you are.’’ And T strode out of the shop into Pall Mall in 
a mighty fluster 

And yet Mr. D was in the right. I came to him, if not 
to ask a favor, at any rate to propose a bargain, and surely 
it was my business to wait Ins time and convenience. In 
more fortunate days I asked the gentleman’s pardon, and 
the kind author of the ^‘Muse in Livery” was instantly 
apiieased 

I was more prudent, or Mr. Johnson more fortunate, in 
an application elsewhere, and Mr. Johnson procured me a 
little work from the booksellers in translating from foreign 
languages, of which I happen to know two or three By 
a hard day’s labor I could earn a few shillings ; so few that 
a week’s work would hardly bring me a guinea . and that 
was flung to me with insolent patronage by the low hucksters 
who einidoyed me, I can put my finger upon two or three 
magazine-articles written at this period,* and paid for with 
a few wretched shillings, which papers as I read them 
awaken in me tlie keenest pangs of bitter remembrance. 
I recall the doubts and fears which agitated me, see the 
dear wife nursing her infant and looking up into my face 
with hypocritical smiles that vainly try to mask her alarm • 
the struggles of pride are fought over again : the wounds 
under which I smarted, re-open. Thei*e are some acts of 
injustice committed against me which I don’t know how to 
forgive ; and which, whenever I think of them, awaken in 
me the same feelings of revolt and indignation. The gloom 
and darkness gather over me — till they are relieved by a 
reminiscence of that love and tenderness which through all 
gloom and darkness have been my light and consolation. 

* Mr. George TTarrington, of the Upper Temple, says he remembers 
a book, containing his grandfathei’s book-plate, in which weie pasted 
vaiious extiacts from reviews and newspapeis in an old type, and 
Ictteied outside Leti Chanies tie VEsUam</e. Those were no doubt 
the contubutious above mentioned ; but the volume has not been 
found, either in the town-house or in the library at Warrington Manor. 
The editor, by the way. is not answerable for a certain inconsistency, 
which may be remarked in the nairative The wxiter says, p. 282, 
that he speaks “without bitterness’* of past times, and pi ekutly falls 
mto a fury with them. The sami^ mamiei of foi giving our enemies is 
not uncommon in the present centui y. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

milks’s moidore. 

ITTLE Miles made his ap- 
pearance in this world with- 
in a few days of the gra- 
cious prince who commands 
his regiment. Illuminations 
and cannonading saluted the 
royal George’s birth, multi- 
tudes were admitted to see 
him as he lay behind a gilt 
railing at the palace, with 
noble nurses watching over 
him. Few nurses guarded 
the cradle of our little 
pidnce: no courtiers, no 
faithful retainers saluted it, 
except our trusty Gumbo 
and kind Molly, who to be 
sure loved and admired the 
little heir of my poverty as 
loyally as our hearts could desire. Why was our boy not 
named George, like the other paragon just mentioned, and 
like his father ? I gave him the name of a little scape- 
grace of my family, a name which many generations of 
Warringtons had borne likewise ; but my poor little Miles’s 
love and kindness touched me at a time when kindness anil 
love were rare from those of my own blood, and Theo and 
I agreed that our child should be called after that single 
little friend of my paternal race. 

^ We wrote to acquaint our royal parents with the auspi- 
cious event, and bravely inserted the child’s birth in the 
Daily Advertiser, and the place, Church Street, Lambefth, 
where he was boru. '^My dear,” says Aunt Bernstein, 
writing to me in reply to my amiouncement, ‘^how could 
you point out to all the world that you live in such a trou 
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as that iu which you have buried yourself? I kiss the 
little mamma, and send a remembrance for the child.” 
This remembrance was a line silk coverlid, with a lace 
edging lit for a prince. It was not very useful . the price 
of the lace would have served us much better, but Theo 
and Molly were delighted with the present, and my eldest 
son’s cradle had a cover as tine as any nobleman’s 

(jood Doctor Heberden came over several times to visit 
my wife, and see that all things went well. He knew and 
lecommended to us a surgeon in the vicinage, who took 
(diarge of her • luckily, my dear patient needed little care, 
beyond that which our landlady and her own tiusty attendant 
could readily afford her. Again our humble precinct was 
adorned with the gilded apparition of Lady Castlewood’s 
chariot wheels; she brought a pot of jell}", which she 
thought Theo might like, and which, no doubt, had been 
seived at one of her ladyship’s banquets on a previous day. 
And she told us of all the ceremonies at court, and of the 
splendor and festivities attending the birth of the august 
heir to the crown Our good Mi\ Johnson happened to 
pay me a visit on one of those days when my lady 
countess’s carriage flamed up to our little gate He was 
not a little struck by hei magnificence, and made her some 
bows, which wore more respectful than graceful. She 
called me cousin very affably, and helped to transfer the 
present of jelly from her silver dish into our crockery pan 
with much benignity. The doctor tasted the sweetmeat, 
and pronounced it to be excellent. The great, sir,” says 
he, *«are fortunate in eveiy way. They can engage tlie 
most skilful practitioners of the culinary art, as they can 
assemble the most amiable wits round tlieir table. If, as 
you think, sir, and, from the appearance of the dish your 
suggestion at least is plausible, this sweetmeat may have 
appeared already at his lordshi})’s table; it has been there 
ill good company. It has quivered under the eyes of 
celebrated beauties, it has been tasted by ruby lips, it lias 
divided the attention of the distinguished company, with 
fruits, tarts, and creams wlindi I make no doubt w(‘re, like 
itself, delicious.” And so saying, the good doc'tor absorbed 
a considerable ])orti()n of Lmly Oastlewood’s benefaction; 
though, as regards th(‘ epithet delicious, 1 am bound to say 
that my poor wife, after tasting the jelly, put it away from 
her as not to her liking; and ]\I oily, flinging up her head, 
declared it was mouldy. 
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My boy enjoyed at least the privilege of having an earFs 
daughter far his godmother ; for this office was performed 
by his cousin, our poor Lady Maria, whose kindness and 
attention to the mother and the infant were beyond all 
praise \ and who, having lost her own solitary chance for 
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maternal happiness, yearned over our child in a manner not 
a little touching to behold. Captain Miles is a mighty fine 
gentleman, and his unifonns of the Prince’s Kussatrs, as 
splendid as any that ever bedizened a soldier of fashion ; 
but he hath too good a heart, and is too true a gentleman. 
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let us trust; not to be thankful when he remembers that his 
own infant limbs were dressed in some of the little 
garments which had been prepared for the poor player’s 
child. Sampson christened him in that very chapel in 
Southwark; wheic our marriage ceremony had been 
performed. Never were the words of the Prayer-book more 
beautifully and impressively read than by the celebrant of 
the service ; exce^jt at its end; when his voice failed hini; 
and he and the rest of the little congregation were fain to 
wipe their eyes. ‘‘ Mr G-arrick himself; sir,^’ says Hagan, 
“ could not have read those words so nobly. I am sure 
little innocent never entered the world accompanied by 
wishes and benedictions more tender and sincere.” 

And now I have not told how it chanced that the captain 
came by his name of Miles. A couple of days before his 
christening, when as yet I believe it was intended that our 
tirst-born should bear his father’s name, a little patter of 
horse^s hoofs comes galloping up to oui gate, and who 
should pull at the bell but young Miles, our cousin ? I fear 
he had disobeyed his parents when he galloped away on 
that undutitul ]ourney. 

“ You know,” says he, (yousin Harry gave me my little 
hoise and 1 can’t help liking you, because you are so like 
Harry, and because they are always saying things of you 
at home, and it’s a shame . and I have brought my whistle 
and coral that my godmamma Lady Suckling gave me, for 
your little boy; and if you’re so poor, Cousin George, 
here’s my gold inoidore, and it’s worth ever so much, and 
it’s no use to me because I mayn’t spend it, you know,” 

We took the boy up to Theo in her room (he mounted 
the stair in his little tramping boots, of which he was very 
proud) ; and Theo kissed him, and thanked him ; and his 
moidore has been in her jmrse from that day. 

My mother, writing through her ambassador as usual, 
informed me of her royal surprise and dis])leasure on learn- 
ing that my son had been christened Miles — a name not 
known, at least in the Esmond family. I did not care to 
tell the reason at the time ; but when, in after years, I told 
Madam Esmond how my boy came by his name, I saw a 
tear roll down her wrinkled che(‘k, and 1 heard afterwards 
that she Imd asked Gumbo many questions about the boy 
who gave his name to our Miles ; our Miles Gloriosus of 
Pall Mall, Valenciennes, Alniack’s, Brighton. 



CHAPTER XXXY. 


TI?OUBLES AND CONSOLATIONS. 

[jT our early days at home, when 
Harry and I used to be so undiiti- 
ful to our tutor, who would have 
thought that Mr. Esmond War- 
rington of Virginia would turn 
Bear-leader himself ? My mother 
(when we came together again) 
never could be got to speak di- 
rectly of this period of my life ; 
but would allude to it as ^Hhat 
terrible time, my love, which I 
can’t bear to think of,” 'Hhose 
dreadful years when there was 
difference between us,” and so 
forth, and though my pupil, a 
worthy and grateful man, sent me 
out to Jamestown several barrels 
of that liquor by which his great 
fortune was made, Madam Esmond spoke of him as *‘your 
friend in England,” your wealthy Lambeth friend,” etc., 
but never by his name ; nor did she ever taste a drop of his 
beer. . We brew our own, too, at Warrington Manor, but our 
good Mr. Eoker never fails to ship to Ipswich every year a 
couple of butts of his entire. His son is a young sprig^ of 
fashion, and has married an earl’s daughter ; the father is a 
very worthy and kind gentleman, and it is to the luck of 
making his acquaintance that I owe the receipt of some of 
the most welcome guineas that ever I received in my life, 

^ It was not so much the sum, as the occupation and hope 
given me by the office of governor, which 1 took on myself, 
which were then so precious to me. Mr. B\’s Brewery (the 
site has since been changed) then stood near to Pedlar’s 
Acre in Lambeth: and the surgeon who attended my wife 
in her confinement likewise took care, of the wealthy 
* 848 
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brewer’s family. He was a Bavarian, originally named 
Voelker. Mr. Lance, the snigeoii, I snjipose, made him ac- 
quainted with my name and history. The worthy doctor 
would smoke many a pipe of Virginia in my garden, and 
had conceived an attachment for me and my family. He 
brought his patron to my house . and when Mr. B. found 
that I had a smattering of his language, and could sing 

Prinz Eugen, the noble Bitter ” (a song that my grand- 
father had brought home from the Marlborough wars), the 
G-erman conceived a great friendship for me • liis lady jnit 
her chair and her chariot at Mrs Warrington’s service his 
little daughter took a prodigious fancy to our baby (and, to 
do him justice, the captain, who is as ugly a fellow now as 
ever wore a queue,* was beautiful as an infant) ; and his son 
and heir, Master Foker, being much maltreated at West- 
minster School because of his father’s profession of brewer, 
the parents asked if I would take charge of him ; and paid 
me a not insufficient sum for sujierintending Ins education. 

Mr. F. was a shrewd man of business, and as he and his 
family really interested themselves in me and mine, I laid 
all my pecuiniary affairs i)retty unreservedly before him , 
and my statement, he was pleased to say, augmented the re- 
spect and regard wlindi he felt for me. He laughed at our 
stories of the aid which my noble relatives had given me — 
my aunt’s coverlid, my Lady Castle wood’s mouldy jelly, 
Lady Warrington’s contemptuous treatment of us. But he 
wept many tears over the story of little Miles’s moidore ; 
and as for Sampson and Hagan, “ I wow,” says he, “ dey 
shall have as much beer als ever dey can drink.” He sent 
his wife to call upon Lady Maria, and treated her with the 
utmost respect and obsequiousness whenever she came to 
visit him. It was with Mr. Foker that Lady Maria stayed 
when Hagan went to Dublin to complete his college terms ; 
and the good brewer’s purse also ministered to our friend’s 
wants and supiilied his outfit. 

When Mr. Foker came fidly to know my own affairs 
and position, he was pleuvsed to speak of me with terms of 
enthusiasm, and as if my conduct showed some extraordi- 
nary virtue. I have said how luy mother saved money for 
Harry, and how the two were in my d(*l)t. But when Harry 
s])Ciit money, he s])ent it fane.ying it to be his , Madam Es- 
mond never could be made to understand she was dealing 

* The very image of the ^Sqxllre at 30, cveiybocly says so. M. W. 
(Noll*, m the MK) 
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hardly with me — the money was paid and gone, and there 
was an end of it. Now, at the end of ^62, 1 remember Harry 
sent over a considerable remittance for the ^mrchase of his 
promotion, begging me at the same tune to remember that 
he was in my debt, and to draw on his agents if I had any 
need. He did not know how great the need was, or how my 
little capital had been swallowed. 

Well, to take my brother’s money would delay Ins pro- 
motion, and I naturally did not draw on him, though I own 
I was tempted; nor, knowing my dear Geneial Jjambert’s 
small means, did I care to impoverish him by asking for 
supplies. These simple acts of forbearance my worthy 
brewer must choose to consider as instances of exalted virtue. 
And what does my gentleman do but write privately to my 
brother in America, lauding me and my wife as the most ad- 
mirable of human beings, and call upon Madame de Hern- 
stem, who nevei told me of his visit indeed, but who, 1 
perceived about this tune, treated us with singular respecd. 
and gentleness, that surprised me in one whom 1 could not 
but consider as selfish and worldly. In after days I remem- 
ber asking him how he had gained admission to the baron- 
ess ^ He laughed : De baroness ! ” says he. “I knew de 
baron when he was a walet at Munich, and I was a brewer- 
apprentice.’^ I think our family had best not be too curious 
about our uncle the baron. 

Thus, the jiart of my life which ouglit to have Ixhui most 
melancholy was in truth made pleasant by many friends, 
happy circumstances, and strokes of lucky fortune. The 
bear I led was a docile little cub, and danced to my ])iping 
very readily. Better to lead him about, than to hang round 
booksellers’ doors, or wait the ]>leasurc or caprice of man- 
agers ! My wife and I, during our exile, as we may call it, 
spent very many pleasant evenings with these kind friends 
and benefactors. Nor were we without intcdlectual enjoy- 
ments, Mrs. Foker and Mrs. Warrington sang finely to- 
gether ; and, sometimes when I was in tlie mood, T r(‘ad my 
own play of Pocahontas ” to this friendly audience, in a 
manner better than Hagan’s own, Mr. Foker was jileased to 
say. 

After that little escapade of Miles Warrington, junior, 1 
saw nothing of him, and heaid of my ])aternal relativ(ns but 
rarely Sir Miles was assiduous at court (as I believe he 
would have been at Nero’s), and I laughed one day when Mr. 
Foker told me that he had heard on ’Change that they 
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were going to make my uncle a beer.’^ — “A beer ? says I, 
111 wonder Gan^t yon understand de vort, ven I say it 
says the testy old gentleman “Veil, veil, a lort!” Sir 
Miles indeed was the obedient humble servant of the minis- 
ter, whoever he might be. I am surprised he did not speak 
English with a Scotch accent during the first favorite 
brief reign. I saw him and his wife coining from court, 
when Mrs. Olaypool was presented to her majesty on her 
marriage. I had my little boy on my shoulder. My uncle 
and aunt stared resolutely at me from their gilt coach win- 
dow. The footmen looked blank over their nosega3"s. Had 
I worn the lairy’s cap, and been invisible, my father’s 
brother could not have passed me with less notice 

We did not avail ourselves much, or often, of that queer 
invitation of Lady Castlewood, to go and di ink tea and sup 
with her ladyship when there was no other company. Old 
Van den Bosch, however shrewd his intellect and great his 
skill in making a fortune, was not amusing in conversation, 
except to his daughter, who talked household and city mat- 
ters, bulling and bearing, raising and selling farming-stock, 
and so forth, (piite as keenly and shrewdly as her father. 
Nor was my Lord Castlewood often at home, or much missed 
by his wife when absent, or very much at ease in the old 
father’s company. The countess told all this to my wife in 
her simple way. (xiiess,” says she, my lord and father 
don’t pidl well together nohow. Guess my lord is always 
wanting money, and father keeps the key of the box : and 
quite right, too. If he could have the fingering of all our 
money, my lord would soon make away with it, and then 
what’s to become of our noble family ? We pay everything, 
my dear, except play debts, and them we won’t have nohow. 
We pay cooks, horses, wine-merchants, tailors, and every- 
body — and lu(*ky for them, too — reckon my lord wouldn’t 
pay ’em ! And we always take care that he has a guinea in 
Ills pocket, and goes out like a real nobleman. What that 
man do owe. to us : what he did before we come — gracious 
goodness only knows! Me and father does our best to 
make him res])e(*.tal)le : but it’s no easy 30b, my dear. La ! 
he’d melt the ])late, only father keeps the key of the strong- 
room; and when wo go to Castlewood, my father travels 
with me,, and ])apa is armed, too, as well as the people.” 

“(Jracious heavens ’ ’’ cries my wife, ‘‘your ladyship does 
not mean to say, you suspect your own husband of a desire 
to — ” 
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To -what? — 0, no, nothing, of course! And I would 
trust oui brother Will with untold money, wouldn’t I ^ As 
much as I’d trust the cat with the cream-pan ^ I tell you, 
my dear, it’s not all pleasure being a woman oi rank and 
fashion . and if I have bought a countess’s coronet, I have 
paid a good price for it — that I have 1 ^ 

And so had my Lord Castle wood paid a large price for 
having his estate freed from incumbrances, his liouses and 
stables fumislietl, and Ms debts discliarged. He was the 
slave of the little wife and her father. Ho wonder the old 
man’s society was not pleasant to the poor victim, and that 
he gladly slunk away from his own tine house, to feast at 
the club when he had money, or at least to any society save 
that which he found at home. To lead a bear, as I did, 
was no very pleasant business to be sure : to wait in a book- 
seller s anteroom until it should please his honor to tiiiish 
his dinner and give me audience, was sometimes a hard task 
for a man of my name and with my pride ; but would I have 
exchanged my poverty against Oastlewood’s ignominy, or 
preferred his niiserable dependence to my own? At least 
I earned my wage, such as it was, and no man can say that 
I ever tiattered my patrons, or was servile to them 5 or, in- 
deed, in my dealings with them, was otherwise than sulky, 
overbearing, and, in a word, intolerable. 

Now there was a certain person with whom Fate had 
thrown me into a hfe-i)artiiorshix), who bore her poverty 
with such a smiling sweetness and easy grace, that nig- 
gard Fortune relented before her, and, like some savage 
Ogre lu the fairy tales, melted at the (*,onstant goodm^ss and 
cheerfulness of that uncomjdainiiig, artless, iniiocout crea- 
ture. However poor she was, Jill who knew her saw that 
here was a tine lady ; and the little tradesmen and humble 
folks round about' us treated her with as much res])Oct as 
the richest of our neighbors. L think, my dear,” says 
good-natured Mrs Foker, when they rode out in the latt(‘r’s 
chariot, ^‘you look like the mistress of the carriage, and F 
only as your maid.” Our landladies adored her ; tlui trjules- 
folk executed her little orders as eagerly as if a duchess gave 
them, or they were to make a fortune by waiting on htu*. 
I have thought often of the lady m Ooiuus.” and how, 
through all the rout and rabble, she moves, entirely serene 
and pure. 

Several times, as often as we chose iiahied, the good- 
natured parents of my young bear lent us their chariot to 
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drive abroad or to call on the few friends we had. If T 
must tell the truth, we drove once to the Protestant Hero ’’ 
and had a syllabub in the garden theie : and the hostess 
would insist upon calling my wufe her ladyship during the 
whole afternoon We also visited Mr Johnson, and took 
tea with him (the ingenious Mr. Goldsmith was of the com- 
pany) , the doctor waited upon my wufe to hei coach Put 
our most frequent visits were to Aunt Bernstein, and I 
promise you I was not at all jealous because my aunt pre- 
sently professed to have a wonderful liking for Theo. 

This liking grew so that she would have her most days 
111 the week, or to stay altogether ivith her, and thought 
that Tlieo’s child and husband were only xilagues to be sure, 
and hated us in the most ainusmg way tor keeping her 
favorite from her. ilNrot that my wife was unworthy of any- 
body’s favor . but her many forced absences, and the con- 
stant difficulty of intercourse with her, raised my aunt's 
liking for a while to a sort of xiassion. ^he poured in notes 
like love-letters; and her peojjle were ever about our 
kitchen. If my wife did not go to her, she wrote heart- 
rending appeals, and scolded me severely when I saw her ; 
and, the child being ill once (it hath pleased Fate to spare 
our (taptain to be a jirodigious trouble to us, and a wholesome 
trial for our tempers), Madam Bernstein came three days 
running to Lambeth ; vowed there was nothing the matter 
with the baby — not lung at all, — and that we only pre- 
tended his illness, in order to vex her. 

The reigning Gountess of Oastlewood was .-just as easy 
and affable with her old aunt as with other folks, great 
and small What a tv you all about, scraping and bowmg 
to that old woman, I can’t tell, noways ’ ” her ladyship 
would say. She a tine lady ! Nonsense ! She ain’t no 
more fine than any other lady : and I guess I’m as good as 
any of ’em with their high heels and their grand airs ! She 
a beauty once ! Take away her wig, and her rouge, and her 
teeth; and what becomes of your beauty I’d like to know ? 
Guess you’d put it all ui a band-box, and there would be 
nothing left but a shrivelled old woman ! ” And indeed the 
little homilist only spoke too truly All beauty must at 
last come to this complexion; and decay, either under 
ground or on the tree. Here was old age, I fear, without 
rt‘V(‘renc,c. Here were gray hairs, that were hidden, or 
])aint(‘d. The world was still here, and she tottering on it, 
and (dinging to it with her crutch. For fourscore years she 
VOL. n — 20 
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had moved on it^ and eaten of the tree, forbidden and per- 
mitted. She had had beauty, pleasure, flattery . but what 
secret rages, disappointments, defeats, humiliations ^ what 
thorns undei the roses! what stinging bees in the fruit I 

You are not a beauty, my dear,’’ she would say to my 
wife . “ and may thank your stars that you are not.” (If 
she contradicted herself in her talk, I suppose the rest of 
us occasionally do the like.) Don’t tell me that your hus- 
band IS pleased with your face, and you want no one else’s ad- 
miration I We all do. Every woman would rather be beauti- 
ful, than be anything else in the world — ever so rich, or 
ever so good, or have all the gifts of the fairies ! Look at 
that picture, though I know ’tis but a bad one, and that 
stupid vaporing Kneller could not paint my eyes, nor my 
hair, nor my complexion. What a shape I had then — and 
look at me now, and this wrinkled old neck ! Why have 
we such a short time of our beauty ? I lemember Made- 
moiselle de I’Enclos at a much greater age than mine, quite 
fresh and well conseived. We can’t hide our ages. They 
are wrote in Mr. Collins’s books for us. I was born in the 
last year of King James’s reign. I am not old yet. I am 
but seventy-six. But what a wreck, my dear * and isn’t it 
cruel that our time should be so short ? ” 

Here my wife has to state the incontrovertible proposi- 
tion, that the time of all of us is short here below. 

“Ha!” cries the baroness. “Did not Adam live near a 
thousand years, and was not Eve beautiful all the tune ? I 
used to perplex Mr. Tusher with that — poor <*reature! 
What have we done since, that our lives are so much les- 
sened, I say ? ” 

“Has your life been so happy that you would prolong it 
ever so much more ^ ” asks the baroness’s auditor. “ Have 
you, who love wit, never read Dean Hwift’s famous descrip- 
tion of the deathless people in ^Gulliver’ ? IMy pa])a and 
my husband say ’tis one of the finest and most awful S(»r- 
mons ever wrote. It were better not to live at all, than to 
live without love; and I’m sure,” says my wife, ])utting 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “should anytliiug happen to 
my dearest George, I would wish to go to heaven that 
moment ” 

“Who loves me m heaven? 1 am quite alone, child — 
that IS why I had rather stay here,” says the baroness, in a 
frightened and rather piteous tone. “You are kind to me, 
God bless your sweet face ! Though 1 scold, and have a 
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friglitful temper, my servants 'will flo anything to make me 
comfortable, and get up at any hour of the night, and never 
say a cross word in answer I like my cards still Indeed, 
life would be a blank without ’em. Almost everything is 
gone except that. 1 can't eat my dinner now, since I lost 
those last two teeth Everything goes away from us in old 
age. But I still have iny cards — thank heaven, I still have 
my cards ! And here she would begin to doze ; waking 
up, however, if my wife stiried oi rose, and imagiiiiiig that 
Theo was about to leave her. Don^t go away, L can’t bear 
to be alone. I don’t want you to talk. But I like to see 
your face, my dear ! It is much pleasanter than that horrid 
old Brett’s, that I have had scowling about iny bedroom 
these ever so long years ” 

“Well, baroness I stdl at your cnbbage?” (We may 
fancy a noble countess interrupting a game at cards 
between Theo and Aunt Bernstein.) “Me and my Lord 
Esmond have come to see you f Go and shake hands with 
grandaunt, Esmond ^ and tell her ladyship that your lord- 
ship’s a good boy ’ ” 

“My lordship’s a good boy,” says the child (Madam 
Theo used to act these scenes for me in a very lively way.) 

“ And if he is, I guess he don’t take after his father,” 
shrieks out the Lady Castlewood. She chose to fancy that 
Aunt Bernstein was deaf, and always bawled at the old 
lady. 

“ Your ladyship chose my nephew for better or for worse,” 
says Aunt Bernstein, wlio was now always very much flur- 
ried in the presence of the young countess 

“ But he is a precious deal worse than ever I thought he 
was. I am speaking of your pa, Ezzy. If it wasn’t for 
your mother, my son. Lord knows what would become of 
you ! We are a-going to see his little royal highness. 
Sorry to see your ladyship not looking quite so well to-day. 
We can’t always remain young : and la ’ how we do change 
as we grow old! Go up and kiss that lady, Ezzy. She 
has got a little lioy, too. Why, bless us ’ have you got the 
child downstairs ? ” Indeed, Master Miles was down below, 
for special reasons accompanying liis mother on her visits to 
Aunt Bernstein sometimes; and our aunt desired the 
mother’s (iompany so mucli, that she was actually fain to 
])iit uj) with the child. “So you have got the child here ? 
Oh, you slyboots says the countess. “Guess you come 
after the old lady’s mon(»y ! La bless you ! Don’t look so 
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frightened She can’t hear a single woid I say. Como, 
Ezzy Good-hy aunt ! ’’ And my lady tjoniitess rustles out 
of the room. 

Dill Aunt Dernstein hear her or not Where was the 
wit for which the old lady had been long famous and wms 
that tire put out, as well as the brilliancy ot her eyes ? 
With other people she was still ready enough, and unspar- 
ing of her sarcasms When the Dowager ot Oastlewood and 
Lady Fanny visited her (these exalted ladies treated my 
wife with perfect indilfereiice and chariumg good hreediiigj 
— the baroness, in their society, \vas stately, easy, and even 
coinmandiiig. She would mischitvously caress Mrs. War- 
riiigtoii before them ; iii her absence, vaunt iny wile s good 
breeding j say that her nephew had made a toolish iuat(th 
perhaps, but that I certainly had taken a charming wile. 
‘'In a word, I praise you so to them, iny dear,” says she, 
"that I think they would like to tear your eyes out.'’ But, 
before the little American, 'tis certain that she was uneasy 
and trembled. She was so afraid, that she a(.*tnally did not 
dare to deny her door, and, the countess's hack turned, did 
not even abuse her. However much they might dislike her, 
my ladies did not tear out Theo’s eyes. Once they drove 
to our cottage at Lainbetli, wdieiv my wife happened to be sit- 
ting at the open window, holding her child on her knee, and 
in full view of her visitors A gigantic footman strutted 
through our little gard(‘U, and delivered tlunr ladyships’ 
visiting tickets at our door. Their hatred hurt us no nu)i(‘ 
than then* visit pleased us When next we had tlie loan of 
our friend the brewer's carnage, Mrs. Warrington diove to 
Kensington, and Gumbo handed over to the giant our (*.ards 
in return for those which lus noble mistresses bad bestowed 
on ns. 

The baroness had a coach, but seldom thought of giving 
it to us and would let Theo and her maid and baby start 
from Olarges Street in the rain, with a faint excnise that 
she was afraid to ask her coachman to take his horses out. 
But, twice on her retnni home, my wife wa^s frightened by 
rude fellows on the otlnn* sid(i of Westminster Ikidge ; and 
I fairly told my aunt that 1 should forbid Mrs. Warrington 
to go to her, unless she could be brought homo in safety ; 
so griimhling Jehu had to drive his horses through the 
darkness. He grumbled at my shillings : he did not know 
how few I had Our poverty wore a ])retty decent face. 
My relatives never thought of relieving it, nor I of com- 
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plaining before tbem. I don’t know liow Sampson got a 
windfall of guineas ; but, I remember, lie brouglit me six 
once ; and tliey were more welcome tlian any money I ever 
had in my life. He had been looking into Mr. Miles’s cnb, 
as the child lay asleep ; and, when the parson went away, I 
found the money in the baby’s little rosy hand. Yes, 
Love is best of all. 1 have many such benefactions regis- 
tered 111 my heart — precious welcome fountains springing 
up in desert places, kind friendly lights cheering our 
despondency and gloom. 

This worthy divine was willing enough to give as much 
of his company as she chose to Madame de Bernstein, 
whether for cards or theology. Having known her lady- 
ship for many years now, Sampson could see, and averred 
to us, that she was breaking fast ; and as he s^ioke of her 
evidently increasing infirmities, and of the probability of 
their fatal termination, Mr. S. would discourse to us in a 
very feeling manner of the necessity for xireparing for a 
future world ; of the vanities of this, and of the that 
in another there might bo hai)X)iness for all repentant 
sinners. 

I have been a sinner for one,” says the chaplain, bow- 
ing his head, “ God knoweth, and I pi’ay Hmi to pardon 
me. I fear, sir, your aunt, the lady baroness, is not in 
such a state of mind as will fit her very well for the 
change wliu'fi is imminent. I am Imt a x^oor weak wretch, 
and no xnasoner in Newgate could confess that more hum- 
bly and heartily. Once or twice of late, I have sought to 
speak on this matter with her ladysliix^, but she has re- 
ceived me very roughly. ‘ Parson,’ says she, ‘ if you come 
for cards, ’tis mighty well, but 1 will thank you to spare me 
your sermons.’ What can I do, sir ? I have called more 
tlian once of late, and Mr. Case hath told me his lady was 
unable to see me.” In fact, Madam Bernstein told my 
wife, whom she never refused, as I said, that the x>oor 
cha])lain’s ton was unendurable, and as for his theology, 
“ Haven’t 1 been a bishoxi’s wife?” says she, “^and do I 
want this creature to teach me ” 

The old lady was as imjiatient of doctors as of divines ; 
•jm^tending that my wife was ailing, and that it was more 
(•ouveinent for our good Doctor Heberden to visit her in 
(llargtss Stic(‘t than to travel all the way to our Lambeth 
lodgings, we got Dr. H. to sec Tlieo at our aunt’s house, and 
Xirayed him if possible to otfer his advice to the baroness : 
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we made Mrs. Brett, lier woman, describe her ailments, and 
the doctor confirmed our opinion that they were most seri- 
ous, and might speedily end. She would rally briskly 
enough of some evenings, and entertain a little company ; 
but of late she scarcely went abroad at all. A somnolence, 
which we had remarked in her, was attributable in part to 
opiates which she was in the habit of taking ; and^ she 
used these narcotics to smother habitual pain. One night, 
as we two sat with her (Mr. Miles was weaned by this 
time, and his mothei* could leave him to the charge of our 
faithful Molly), she fell asleep over her cards. We hushed 
the servants who came to lay out the supper-table (she 
would always have this luxurious, nor could any injunction 
of ours or the doctor’s teach her abstinencje), and we sat a 
while as we had often done before, waiting in silence till 
she should arouse from lier doze. 

When she awoke, she looked fixedly at me for a while, 
fumbled with the cards, and dropped them again in her 
lap, and said, Henry, have I been long asleep ? ” I 
thought at first that it was for my brother she mistook 
me ; but she went on quickly, and with eyes fixed as upon 
some very far distant object, and said, My dear, ^tis of no 
use, I am not good enough for you I love cards, and play, 
and court , and oh, Harry, you don’t know all I Here her 
voice cliauged, and she filing her luuid up. ^^His father 
married Aime Hyde, and sure the Esmond blood is as good 
as any that’s not royal. Mamma, you must x>len.sc to treat 
me with more respect. Vos sermons me fatiguent ; eiiten- 
dez-vous — faites place a nion Altesse royale . mesdames, 
me comiaissez-voiis ? je suis la — ” Here she broke out 
into frightful hysterical shrieks and laughter, aiul as^ we 
ran up to her, alaimed, ‘H)ui, Henri, she says, “il a jure 
de m’epouser, et les princes tieniieiit parole — ifest-ce pas? 
0 oiu ’ ils tienuent parole , si non, tu le tueras, <‘ousin ; tu 
le — ahf que je sms foiled And tlie iiitifnl shrieks and 
laughter recommenced. Ere her friglitened people lia<l 
come up to her summons, tlie poor tiling had passed out of 
this mood into another, but always laboring under th«% 
same delusion — -that I was the Jlmiry of past times, who 
had loved her and had been forsakmi by her, whose bones 
were lying far away by the banks of th(‘ Poiionuu^. 

My wife and the women put the ]>o()v lady t() bed, as L 
ran myself for medical aid. She rambled, still talking 
wildly, through the night, with her nurses and the surgeon 
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sitting by her. Then she fell into a sleep, brought on by 
more opiate When she awoke, her mind did not actually 
wander; but her speech was changed, and one arm and 
side were paralyzed. 

’Tis needless to relate the progress and termination of 
her malady, or watch that expiring flame of life as it gasps 
and flickers. Her senses would remain with her for a 
while (and then she was never satisfied unless Theo was 
by her bedside), or again her mind would wander, and the 
poor decrepit creature, lying upon her bed, would imagine 
herself young again, and speak incoherently of the scenes 
and incidents of her early days. Then she would address 
me as Henry again, and call ujion me to revenge some 
insult or slight, of which (whatever my suspicions might 
be) the only record lay m her insane memory. “They 
have always been so,” she would murmur “they never 
loved man or woman but they forsook them. Je me ven- 
gerai, 0 oui, je me vengerai’ I know them all: I know 
them all • and T will go to my Lord Stair with the list. 
Don^t tell me ’ His religion can’t be the right one. I will 
go ba(‘k to my mothei’s, though she does not love me. She 
never did. Why don’t you, mother ^ Is it because I am 
too wicked ^ Ah ! piti6, piti<3. 0 mon p^re ! I will make 
my confession” — and here the unhappy paralyzed lady 
made as if she would move in her bed. 

Lot us draw the curtain round it. I think with awe still 
of those rapid words, uttered in the shadow of the canopy, 
as niy pallid wife sits by, her prayer-book on her knee ; as 
the attendants move to and fro noiselessly ; as the clock 
ticks without, and strikes the fleeting hours; as the sun 
falls upon the Kneller picture of Beatrix in her beauty, 
with the Iflushing cheeks, the smiling lips, the waving 
auburn tresses, and the eyes which seem to look towards 
the dim figure moaning in the bed. T could not for a 
while understand why our aunt’s attendants were so anx- 
ious that we should quit it. But towards evening, a ser- 
vant stole in, and whispered her woman ; and then Brett, 
looking rather disturbed, begged us to go downstairs, as 
th(*. — as the doctor was come to visit the baroness. I did 
not tell my wife, at the time, who the “ doctor ” was ; but as 
the gtuitlenian slid by us, and passed uj) stairs, I saw at 
on(ie that he was a (Catholic ecclesiastic. When Theo next 
saw our poor lady, she was speechless , she never recognized 
any one about her, and so passed unconsciously out of life. 
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During her illness her relatives had called assiduously 
enough, though she would see none of them save us. But 
when she was gone, and we descended to the lower rooms 
after all was over, we found Castlewood with his white face, 
and my lady from Kensington, and Mr. 'Will, already 
assembled in the parlor. They looked greedily at us as we 
appeared. They were hungry for the prey. 


When our aunt’s will was opened, we found it was dated 
five years back, and everything she had was left to her dear 
nephew, Henry Esmond Warrington of Castlewood in Vir- 
ginia, “in affectionate love and remembrance of the name 
which he bore.” The property was not great Her reve- 
nue had been derived from pensions from the Crown, as it 
appeared (for what services I cannot say), but the pensions 
of course died with her, and there weie only a few hun- 
dred pounds, besides jewels, trinkets, and the furniture of 
the house in Clarges Street, of which all London came to 
the sale. Mr. Walpole bid for her portrait, but I made 
free with Harry’s money so far as to buy the picture in : 
and it now liangs over the mantel-piece of the chiimber in 
which I write What with jewels, laces, trinkets, and old 
china which she had gathered, Harry be(‘amo possessed 
of more than four thousand pounds by his aunt’s legacy. 
I made so free as to lay my hand upon a ]uindrcd, whudi 
came, just as my stock Wiis reduced to twenty pounds ; and 
I procured bills for the remainder, wdindi 1 forwar<led to 
Captain Henry Esmond in Virginia. Nor should 1 have 
scrupled to take more (for my brother was iude])tcd to me 
in a much greater sum), but he wrote me there wUvS another 
wonderful opportunity for buying an estate and negroes in 
our neighborhood at liome ; and Tlieo and 1 were only too 
glad to forego our little claim, so ns to establish our 
brother’s fortune- As to iniiie, poor Harry at tliis time 
(lid not know the state of it My mother had n<*vcr in- 
formed him that she had ceased remitting to me. 81 ic 
helped him with a considerable sum, the result of lier sav- 
ings, for the purchase of his new estate ; and Theo and I 
were most heartily thankful at his prosperity. 

And how strange ours was ! J^y what curious good 
fortune, fis our jmrse was emptied, was it filled again! 
1 had actually come to the end of our stock, when jioor 
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Sampson brouglit me his six pieces — and with these I was 
enabled to cany on, until my half-year’s salary, as young 
Mr. Foker’s governor, was due * then Harry’s hundred, on 
which I laid main basse, helped us over three months (we 
were behindhand with our rent, or the money would have 
lasted six good w^eeks longer) . and when this was pretty 
near expended, what should arrive but a bill of exchange 
for a couple of hundred pounds from Jamaica, vntli ten 
thousand blessings from the dear friends there, and fond 
scolding from the general that we had not sooner told him 
of our necessity — of which he had only heard through our 
friend Mr Foker, who spoke in such terms of Theo and 
myself as to make our parents more than ever proud of 
their children. Was my quarrel with my mother irrepara- 
ble ? Let me go to Jamaica. There was plenty there for all, 
and employment whicli his excellency as governor would 
immediately procure for me. Gome to us ! wiites Hetty. 
“Come to us !” writes Aunt Lambert. “ Have iny children 
been suifering poverty, and we rolling in our excellency’s 
coach, with guards to turn out whenever we pass ^ Has 
Charley been home to you for ever so many holidays, from 
the Chartreux, and had ever so many of my poor George’s 
half-crowns in his pocket, I dare say ? ” (this was indeed 
the truth, for wliere was he to go for holidays but to his 
sister*'’ and was there any use in telling the child how 
scarce half-crowns were with us ‘^) “ And you always treat- 
ing him with such good ness, as his letters tell me, which 
are brimful of love for George and little Miles 1 Oh, how 
we long to see Miles ! ” wrote Hetty and her mother , “ and 
as for his godfather (writes Het), “ who has been good to 
my dearest and her child, I promise him a kiss whenever I 
see him ! ” 

Our young benefactor was never to hear of our family’s 
love and gratitude to him. That glimpse of his bright face 
over the railings before our house at Lambeth, as he rode 
away on his little hoise, was the last we ever were to have 
of him. At Christmas a basket comes to us, containing a 
great turkey and three brace of partridges, with a card, and 
“ Shot by M. W” wrote on one of them. And on receipt 
of this ])resent, we wrote to thank the ciliild, and gave him 
our sister’s message. 

To this letter there came a reply from Lady Warrington, 
who said she was bound to inform me, that in visiting me 
her (‘hild been guilty of disohediei}(*e, and that she learned 
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his visit to me now for the first time. Knowing views 
regarding duty to my ^parents (which I had exemplified in 
my marriag^, she could not wish her son to adopt them. 
And fervently hoping that I might be brought to see the 
errors of my present course^ she took leave of this most un- 
pleasant subject, subscribing herself, etc., etc. And we got 
this pretty missive as sauce for poor Mileses turkey, which 
was our family feast for Kew Year’s day. My Lady War- 
rington’s letter choked our meal, though Sampson and Char- 
ley re 3 oiced over it.^ 

Ah me ! Ere the* month was over, our little friend was 
gone from amongst us Going out shooting, and dragging 
his gun through a hedge after him, the trigger caught in a 
bush, and the poor little man was brought home to his 
father’s house, only to live a few days and expire in pain 
and torture. Under the yew-trees yonder, 1 can see the 
vault which covers him, and where my bones one day no 
doubt will be laid. And over our peiv at church, my cihil- 
dren have often wistfully spelt the touching epitaph in 
which Miles’s heart-broken father has inscribed Ins grief 
and love for his only son. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 


IN WHICH HARKY SUBMITS TO THE COMMON LOT. 

APD times were now 
over with, me, and I had 
to battle with poverty 
no more. My little 
kinsman^s death made 
a vast difference in my 
worldly prospects. I 
became next heir to a 
good estate. My uncle 
and his wife were not 
likely to have more 
children. The wo- 
man is capable of com- 
mitting any crime to 
disappoint you/^ Samp- 
son vowed ; but, in 
truth my Lady War- 
rington was guilty of no 
such treachery. Cruelly 
smitten by the stroke 
which fell upon them, 
Lady Warrington was taught by her religious advisers to 
consider it as a chastisement of heaven, and submit to the 
Divine Will. Whilst your son lived, your heart was 
turned away from the better world (her clergyman told 
her) , and your ladyship thought too much of this. Por 
your son’s advantage you desired rank and title. You 
asked and might have obtained an earthly coronet. Of 
what avail is it now, to one who has hut a few years to pass 
upon earth — of what importance compared to the heavenly 
crown, for which you are an assured candidate ? ” 

The (u'cident caused no little sensation. In the chapels 
of that enthusiastic sect towards which, after her son’s 
death, she now more than ever inclined, many sermons 
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were preached bearing reference to the event. Far be it 
from me to question the course which the bereaved mother 
pnrsnedj or to regard with other than respect and sym- 
pathy any unhappy soul seeking that refuge whither sin 
and grief and disappointment fly for consolation, ^^dy 
Warrington even tried a reconciliation with myself. A 
year after her loss, being in London, she signified that she 
would see me, and I waited on her ; and she gave me, in 
her usual didactic way, a homily upon my position and her 
own. She maivelled at the decree of heaven, which had 
permitted, and how dreadfully jiunished ! her poor child s 
disobedience to her — a disobedience by which 1 was to 
profit. (It appeared my poor little man had disobeyed cin- 
ders, and gone out with his gun, unknown to his mother ) 
She hoped that, should I evei succeed to the property, though 
the Warriugtoiis were, thank heaven, a long-lived family, 
except in my own father’s case, whose life had been cur- 
tailed by the excesses of a very ill-regulated youth,— but 
should I ever succeed to the family estate and honors, she 
hoped, she prayed, that my present coiuse of life might be 
altered; that 1 should part from my unworthy associates; 
that I should discontinue all connection with the horrid 
theatre and its licentious frequenters ; that I should turn 
to that quarter where only peace was to be had; and to 
those sacred duties winch she feared — she very much feared 

— that I had neglected. She filled luu‘ exhortation with 
scripture language, which 1 do not care to imitate. When 
I took my leave she gave me a packet of sermons for Mrs 
Warrington, and a little book of hymns by Miss Dora, who 
has been eminent in that society of which she and her 
mother became avowed professors subsequently, and who, 
after the dowager’s death, at Bath, three years since, mar- 
ried young Mr. Juffles, a celebrated preacher. The poor 
lady forgave me then, but she could not bear the sight of 
our boy. We lost our second child, and then my aunt and 
her daughter came eagerly enough to tlu^ ])oor sufftndng 
mother, and even invited ns liitlnu*. But my uncle was 
now almost every day in our liouse. H(^ would sit for 
hours looking at our boy. He brought him endless toys 
and sweetmeats. He begged that the cdiild might call him 
godpapa. When we felt our own giaet (whh^h at times 
still, and after the lapse of fiv(*-and-twenty years, strikes 
me as keenly as on the day wlien we first lost our little one) 

— when I felt my own grief, 1 knew how to commiserate 
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his. But my wife could pity liiiu before she knew what it 
was to lose a child of her own The mother^s anxious heart 
had already divined the X)ang which was felt by the sorrow- 
stricken father ; mine, more selhsh, has only learned pity 
from experience, and I was reconciled to iny uncle bv my 
little baby^s coffin. ^ ^ 

The poor man sent his coach to follow the humble funeral, 
and afterwards took out little Miles, who prattled to him 
unceasingly, and forgot any grief he might have felt in the 
delights of his new black clothes, and the pleasures of the 
airing. How the innocent talk of the child stabbed the 
mother’s heart ! Would we ever wish that it should heal of 
that wound ? I know her face so well that, to this day, I 
(ian tell when, sometimes, she is thinking of the loss of that 
little one. Tt is not a grief for a parting so long ago; it is 
a communion with a soul we love m heaven. 

We came hack to our bright lodgings m Bloomsbury soon 
afterwards, and my young bear, whom I could no longer 
lead, and who had taken a prodigious friendship for Charley, 
went to the Ghartreux School, where his friend took care 
that he had no more beating than was good for him, and 
where (in coiisequenoe of the excellence of his private 
tutor, no doubt) he took and kept a good place. And he 
liked the school so much, that he says, if ever he has a son, 
he shall he sent to that seminary. 

How, I could no longer lead my bear, for this reason, that 
I had other business to follow. Being fully reconciled to 
us, I do believe, for Mr. Miles’s sake, my uncle (who was 
such an obsequious supporter of government, that I wonder 
the minister ever gave him anything, being perfectly sure of 
his vote) used his influence in behalf of his nephew and 
heir ; and I had the honor to be gazetted as one of his maj- 
esty’s commissioners for licensing hackney-coaches, a post 
I filled, I trust, with credit, until a quarrel with the min- 
ister (to be mentioned in its proper place) deprived me of 
tJuht I took my degree also at the Temple, and ap- 
peared in Westminster Hall in my gown and wig And, 
tins year, my good friend, Mr. Foker, having business at 
Paris, I had the ifleasure of accompanying him thither, 
where I was received a hras onverts by my dear American 
preserver. Monsieur de Florae, who introduced me to his 
noble family, and to even more of the ])olite society of the 
capital than I had leisure to frequent ; for I had too much 
spirit to desert my kind patron Foker, whose acquaintance 
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lay chiefly amongst the bourgeoisie, esj)ecialrly with Monsieur 
Santerre, a great brewer of Pans, a scoundrel who hath 
since distinguished himself in blood and not beer, Mr. P. 
had need of my seryices as interpreter, and I was too glad 
that he should command them, and to be able to pay back 
some of the kindness which he had rendered to me. Our 
ladies, meanwhile, were residing at Mr. Foker’s new villa at 
Wimbledon, and were pleased to say that they were amused 
with the '^Parisian letters’^ which I sent to them, through 
my distinguished friend Mr. Hiune, then of the Embassy, 
and which subsequently have been published in a neat 
volume. 

Whilst I was tranquilly discharging my small official 
duties in London, those troubles were commencing which 
were to end in the great separation between our colonies and 
the mother country. When Mr Grenville proposed his 
stamp duties, I said to my wife that the bill would create a 
mighty discontent at home, for we were ever anxious to get 
as much as we could from England, and pay back as little ; 
but assuredly I never anticipated the prodigious anger which 
the scheme created. It was with us as with families or 
individuals. A pretext is given for a quarrel ; the real cause 
lies in long bickerings and previous animosities. Many 
foolish exactions and petty tyrannies, the habitual insolence 
of Englishmen towards all foreigners, all colonists, all folk 
who dare to think their rivers as good as our Abaiia and 
Pharpai- ; the natural spirit of men outraged by our imperi- 
ous domineering spirit, set Britain and her colonies to quar- 
rel ; and the astonishing blunders of the system adopted in 
England brought the quarrel to an issue, which 1, for one, 
am not going to deplore. Had I been in Virginia instead of 
London, His very possible I should have taken the provin- 
cial side, if out of mere opposition to that resolute mistress 
of Castlewood, who might have driven me into revolt, as 
England did the colonies. Was the Htamp Act the cause of 
the revolution ? — a tax no greater than that cheerfully pai<l 
in England. Ten years earlier, when the Fnuicli were 
within our territory, and we were imploring succor from 
home, would the colonies have rebelled at the payment of 
this tax ? Do not most people consider the tax-gatherer their 
natural enemy ? Against the British in America there were 
arrayed thousands and thousands of the high-spirited and 
brave, but there were thousands more who found their profit 
m the quaiTel, or had their private reasons for eneraerinff in 
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it. I protest I don’t know now whetkei mine were selfish 
or patriotic, or which side was in the right, or whether both 
were not. I am sure we in England had nothing to do but 
to fight the battle out ; and, having lost the game, I do vow 
and believe that, after the first natural soreness, the loser 
felt no rancor. 

What made brother Hal write home from Virginia, which 
he seemed exceedingly loath to quit, such flaming patriotic 
letters *? My kind best brother was always led by some- 
body , by me when we were together (he had such an idea 
of my wit and wisdom, thar if I said the day was fine, he 
would ponder over the observation as though it was one of 
the sayings of the Seven Sages), by some other wiseacre 
when I was away. Who inspired these flaming letters, this 
boisterous patriotism, which he sent to us in London ? He 
is rebelling against Madam Esmond,” said I. ^^He is led 
by some colonial person — by that lady, perhaps,” hinted 
my wife. ^YllO that lady ” was Hal never had told us ; 
and, indeed, besought me never to allude to the delicate 
subject in my letters to him ; for madam wishes to see ’em 
all, and I wish to say nothing about you hnoio what until the 
proper moment,” he wrote. Ho affection could be greater 
than that which his letters showed. When he heard (from 
the informant whom I have mentioned) that m the miast of 
my own extreme straits 1 had retained no more than a hun- 
dred pounds out of his aunt’s legacy, he was for mortgaging 
the estate winch he had just bought ; and had more than one 
quarrel with his mother in my behalf, and spoke his mind with 
a great deal more frankness than I should ever have ven- 
tured to show Until her angry recriminations (when she 
(charged him with ingratitude, after having toiled and saved 
so much and so long for him), the poor fellow did not know 
that our mother had cut off my supplies to advance his in- 
terests ; and by the time this news came to him his bargains 
were made, and I was fortunately quite out of want. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever wrote, our thrifty 
parent at Castlewood taped and docketed and put away. 
We boys were more careless about our letters to one another : 
I, especially, who perhaps chose rather to look down upon 
my younger brother’s literary performances ; but my wife 
is not so supercilious, and hath kept no small number of 
Harry’s letters, as well as those of the angelic being whom 
we were presently to call sister. 

To think whom he has chosen, and whom he might have 
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had! Oh, ’tis cruel!” cries my wife, when we got that 
notable letter m which Harry fiist made us acquainted with 

the name of his eharmei. -r i i v 

“ She was a very pretty little maid when I leit home, she 
may he a perfect beauty now/' I remarked, as I read over 
the longest letter Hairy ever wrote on private aftairs. 

“ But is she to compare to my Hetty ? says Mrs. 


Warrington. ^ ^ i i 

“ We agreed that Hetty and Harry were not to be happy 

together, my love," say 1. i -r -i 

Theo gives her husband a kiss. My dear, I wish they 
had tried," she says, with a sigh. was afraid lest— lest 
Hetty should have led linn, you see ; and I think she hath 
the better head. But, from reading this, it appears that the 
new lady has taken command of poor Harry,' and she 
hands me the letter : — 


My dearest George hath been piepaied by previous letters to un- 
derstand how a ceitam lady has made a conquest of niy heart, winch 
I have given away in exchange for something infinitely more yahiable, 
namely i her oicn She is at my side as I write this letter, and if there 
is no had spelling such as you often used to laugh at, tis because 1 
have my pretty dictionaiy at hand, which makes no fault in the long- 
est word, nor in (xuy thing else I know of* being of opinion that she is 
perfection. , 

As Madam Esmond saw all youi letters, I wiit you not» to give any 
hint of a ceitaiu delicate matter— but now no secret, and is 
known to all the countiy. Mr. George is not the only one of our 
family who has made a seci'efc marriage, and l)e<m scolded by his 
mother. As a dutiful younger bxothor I have followed his e^mniple; 
and now I may tell you how" this mighty event caino about 

“ I had not been at home long before I saw my fate loas accom- 
phsht. I will not tell you how beautiful Miss Fanny Mountain had 
giown since I had been away in Eiuope. She saitb, *"1011 never will 
think sof and I am glad, as she is the only thing in life I would grudge 
to my dearest brother. 

“ That neither Madam Esmond nor ray other mother (as Mountain 
is now) should have seen our mutual atlachmont, is a wonder — only 
to be accounted for by supposing that love makes other folks blind. 
Mine for my Fanny was increased by seeing what the treatment was 
she had from Madam Esmond, who indeed was very rough and haugh- 
ty with her, w'hicli my love bore with a sweetness peift^otly angelic 
(this I will say, though she. will order me not to write any such non- 
sense) She was scarce better treated than a servant of the house — 
indeed our negroes can talk much more free before Madam Esmond 
than ever my Fanny could. 

“ And yet my Fanny says she doth not regret Madam^s uukindness, 
as without it I possibly never should have been what I am to her. 
Oh, dear brother! when I remember how <rrcat your gocwlness hath 
been, how, in my own want, you paid iny debts, and rescued me out 
of prison ; how you have been living in poverty which never need 
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have occurred but for my fault ; how you might have paid yourself 
back my just debt to you and would not, prefeiimg my advantage to 
your oun comfoit, indeed I am lost at the thought of such goodness ; 
and ought I not to be thankful to heaven that hath given me such a 
wife and such a brother! 

‘‘ When I wilt to you requesting you to send me my aunt’s legacy 
money, for which indeed I had the most piofitable and urgent occa- 
sion, 1 had no idea that yoiiweie youiself sufPeiing poveit3\ That 
you, the head of our taniily, should condescend to be goveinoi to a 
bre'wei’s son ! — that you should have to wTite foi bookselleis (except 
in so far as your own genius might prompt you), never once entered 
my mind, until Mr. Foker’s letter came to us, and this would never 
have been shown — for Madam kept it secret — had it not been for 
the difference which spiang up between us. 

‘‘Poor Tom Biggie’s estate and negioes being for sale, owing to 
Tom’s losses and extravagance at play, and his fathei’s debts before 
him — Madam Esmond saw here was a gieat oppoitunity of making a 
provision for me, and that with six thousand pounds for the faim and 
stock, I should be put in possession of as pretty a piopeity as falls to 
most younger sons m this country It lies handy enough to Kichmond, 
between Kent and Hanover Court House — the mansion nothing 
for elegance compared to ouis at Castlewood, but the land excel- 
lent ami the people extraordmaiy healthy. 

“ Here was a second oppoitunity, Madam Esmond said, such as 
nevei might again befall. By the sale of my commissions and her 
own savings, I might pay more than half of the puce of the piopeity, 
and get tlie rest of the money on mortgage; thoiigh here, where 
money is scarce to piocuie, it w^ould have been difficult and dear. 
At this juncture, with oui new relative, Mr Van den Bosch, bid- 
ding against us (his agent is wild that we should have bought the 
property over him), my aunt’s legacy most oppoitunely fell in. And 
now I am owner of a good house and negioes m my native countiy, 
shall be called, no doubt, to our House of Buigesses, and hope to see 
my dearest brother and lamily under my own roof-tiee. To sit at my 
own fireside, to ride my own horses to my own hounds, is better than 
going a-soldieiing, now war is ovei, and there are no French to fight. 
Indeed, Madam Esmond made a condition that I should leave the 
army, and live at home, when she brought meliei 1,750!. of savmp. 
She had lost one son, she said, who chose to write play-books, and live 
in England — let the other stay wuth her at home. 

“ But after the purchase of the estate W'as made, and my papers for 
selling out were sent home, my mother "would have had me many a pei- 
son ot h<ir choosing, but by no means of mine. You lemeuiber Miss 
Betsy Pitts at Williamsburg? She is m no wise improved by having 
had her face dreadfully scairod with small-pock, and though Madam 
Esmond saith the young lady hath eveiy vutue, I own her vntues did 
not suit me Her eyes do not look straight; she hath one leg shorter 
than anotlici ; and oh, brother ! didst thou never leniaik Fanny’s ankles 
when we weio boys ? Nmtor X m\o at the Opera ^ 

“Now, when ’Uias agieodthatl should leave the aimy, a certain 
dear girl (canst thou guess hei name 9) one day, when we weie pri- 
vate, bin St into tears of such hai^piucss, tliat 1 could not but feel 
immensely touchod by her sympathy. 

'Ah!’ says she, 'do you think, sir, that the idea of the son of 
my revered benefactiess going to battle doth not inspire me with tci- 
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ror ? Ah, Mr. Henry! do yon imagine I have no heait ? When Mr. 
George was with Biaddock, do you fancy we did not pray for him ? 
And when you were with Mr. Wolfe — oh!’ 

“ Here the dear creatuie hid her eyes in her handkerchief, and had 
hard woik to prevent her nianima, who came in, from seeing that she 
was crying. But my dear Mountam declaies that, though she might 
have fancied, might have piayed in seciet for such a thing (she owns 
to that now), she never imagined it for one moment. jNTor, indeed, 
did my good mother, who supposed that Sam Lintot, the apothecaiy’s 
lad at Richmond, was Fanny’s flame — an absurd fellow that I iieai 
kicked into James River. , ^ ^ 

But when the commission was sold, and the estate hougiit, w hat 
does Fanny do but fall into a deep melancholy ^ I found her ciying, 
one day, in her mother’s room, wheie the two ladies had been at "work 
trimming hats for my negioes. 

‘‘ ‘ What I crying, Miss ? ’ says I ‘ Has niy mother been scolding 
you ? ’ 

“ ‘ No,’ says the dear creature. * Madam Esmond has been kind to- 

And her tears drop down on a cockade which she is sewing on t o 
a hat for Sady, who is to be head-gioom. 

“ * Then why, Miss, aie those deal eyes so led ? ’ say I. 

“ ‘ Because I have the toothache,’ she says, ‘ or because — because 
I am a fool.’ Here she taiily buists out ‘ Oh, Mr. Harry! oh, JMi, 
Warrington! You aie going to leave us, and ’tis as well. You will 
take your place ill youi couiitiy, as becomes you. You N\in leave us 
poor women in oui solitude and dependence. You will come to visit 
us from time to time. And i\hen \ou are happy, and honoured, and 
among your gay companions, you will remember your , . 

“Here she could say no moie, and hid Iier taco with one hand as 
I, I confess, seized the other. 

“‘Dearest, sweetest Miss Mountain!’ says I ‘Oh, could I think 
that the parting from me has bi ought tears to those lovely oypvS ! Indeed, 
1 fear, I should be almost happy! Let them look upon your . . 

“ ‘Oh, sir !’ cries my charmer. ‘ Oh, Mr. Warrington ! consider 
who I am, sir, and who you are ! Remembei the difference between 
us ! Release my hand, sir I What would Madam Esmond say if — 
if . . .’ 

“ If what, I don’t know, for here our mother was in the room. 

“ ‘ Wliat would Madam Esinoml say ? ’ she cries out. ‘ She would 
say that you are an uiigiateful, artful, false, little . , .’ 

“ ‘ Madam ! ’ says I 

‘“Yes, an ungrateful, artful, false, little wretch !’ cries out my 
mother. ‘For shame. Miss ^ Whatw'ould Mr Lintot say if he saw 
you making eyes at the Captain ? And for you, Harry, I will have 
you bring none of your garrison manners liitluT. 'Ihis is a (Ihristian 
family, sir, and you will please to know that my house is not intcuded 
for captains and their misses I ’ 

“‘Misses, mother 1’ says I. ‘Giacious powers, do you ever ven- 
ture for to call Miss Mountain by such a name ? Miss Mountain, the 
purest of her sex ! ’ 

“ ‘ The purest of her sex » Gan 1 tiust niy own ears ? ’ asks 
Madam, turning veiy pale. 

“ ‘ I mean that if a man would question her honor, I would fling 
him out of window,’ says I, 
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“ 'You mean that yon — your mother’s son — are actually paying 
honourable attentions to this young person ? ’ 

*‘ ‘ He would never daie to offer any orhei ! ’ cries my Fanny; ‘ nor 
any woman but you. Madam, to think so! ’ 

“‘Oh! I didn’t know, Miss!’ says mother, dropping her a fine 
cuitsey, ^ I didn’t know the honour you were doing our family! You 
propose to marry with us, do you ? Do I understand Captain War- 
lington aright, that he mtemls to otter me Miss Mountain as a daiigli- 
tei -ill-law ? ’ 

*" * ’Tis to be seen, Madam, that I have no piotectoi, or you would 
not insult me so ! ’ cries iny pool victim. 

* I should think the apothecary protection sufficient says our 
mother. 

“ ‘I don’t, motliei!’ I bawl out, foi I was veiy angry; ^and if 
Luitot otters her any liberty, Til brain linn with his own pestle’ ’ 

“ 'Oh! if Liiitot has withdiawn, sir, I suppose I must be silent. 
But I did not know of the circumstance. He came hither, as I sup- 
posed, to pay couit to miss: and we all thought the match equal, and 
1 encouiaged it.’ 

“'He came because I had the toothache!’ cues my darling (and 
indeed she had a dreadful bad tooth. And he took it out foi her, and 
theie is no end to the suspicions and calumnies of women). 

“ ‘ What more natural than that he should many my housekeeper's 
daughter — ’twas a veiy suitable match!’ continues Madam, taking 
snuff. * But I confess,’ she adds, going on, ‘ I was not aware that you 
intended to 3 ilt the apothecary for my son ! ’ 

“'Peace, foi heaven’s sake, peace, Mr. Wariingtou!’ cries my 
angel 

“ ‘Pray, sii, before you fully make up your mind, had you not 
better look round the rest of my family ? ’ says Madam. ' Dinah is a 
line tall girl, and not very black ; Cleoxiatra is promised to Ajax the 
blacksmith, to sure; hut then we could break the marriage, you know. 
If with an apothecary, why not with a blacksmith ? Martha’s husband 
has run away, and — ’ 

“ Here, dear brother, I own I hioke out a-sweaiing. I can’t help 
it; but at times, when a man is angry, it do relieve him immensely. 
I’m blest but I should have gone wild, if it hadn’t been for them oaths. 

“ ‘ Curses, blasphemy, ingratitude, disobedience,’ says mother, 
leaning now on her toitoise-shell stick, and then waving it — something 
like a queen in a play 'These aie my rewards!’ says she. ' O. 
heaven, what have I done that I should merit this awful punishment ? 
and does it please you to visit the sins of my fathers upon me ? Where 
do my children inherit their pride ? When I was young, had I any ? 
When my papa bade me marry, did I refuse ? Did I ever think of dis- 
obeying? Ho, sii. My fault hath been, and I own it, that my love 
was centred upon you, perhaps to the neglect of your elder brother.’ 
(Indeed, brother, there was some truth in what Madam said.) 'I 
turned from Esau, and clung to Jacob. And now 1 have my reward, 
I have my reward ! I fixed my vain thoughts on this world, and its 
distinctions. To see my son advanced in worldly rank was my ambi- 
tion. I toiled, and spared, that I might brmg him worldly wealth. I 
took uniustly from my oldest son’s portion, that my younger might 
profit. And oh! that I should live to see him seducing the daughter 
of my own housekeeper un<ler my own loof, and replying to my just 
anger with oaths and blasphemies !’ 
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. I try to seduce no one, Madam,’ I cried out. ‘If I utter oaths 
and blasphemies, I beg your pardon; but you are enough to provoke a 
Saint to speak ’em- I won’t have this young lady’s character assailed 
— no, not by my own mother or any mortal alive. No, dear Miss 
Mountain I If Madam Esmond chooses to say that my designs on you 
are dishonourable, — let this undeceive her I’ And, as I spoke, 1 
went down on my knees, seizing my adorable Fanny’s hand. ‘ And if 
you will accept this heart and hand, Miss,’ says I, ‘ they are yours 
forever.’ . , , , 

“ ‘ You, at least, I knew, sir,’ says Fanny with a noble curtsey, 



‘ liever said a word that was disrespectful to me, or entertained any 
doubt of my honour. And I trust it is only Madam Esmond, in the 
world, who can have such an opinion of me, After What your lady- 
sliip hath said of me, of course I can stay no long^ in your nouso.’ 

“‘Of course, madam, I never intended you should; and the sooner 
you leaveit the better,’ cries our mother. ' 

“ ‘ If you are driven from my mother’s house, 3Qaine, is at your 
service,’ says I, making her a low bow; ‘ It is W 
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you will take it and stay in it for ever, it is yours ’ And as Madam 
Esmond insulted your honor, at least let me do all in my power to 
make a leparatiou! I don’t know what more I exactly said, for you 
may fancy I was not a little flustered and excited by the scene. But 
here Mountain came in, and my clearest Fanny, flinging herself into 
her mother’s arms, wept upon her shoulder, whilst Madam Esmond, 
sitting down in her chair, looked at us as pale as a stone. Whilst I 
was telling my stoiy to Mountain (who, poor thing, had not the least 
idea, not she, that Miss Fanny and I had the slightest mclmation for 
one anothei), 1 could hear our mothei once or twice still saying, ‘I 
am punished for my crime!’ 

Now, what oui inothei meant by hei crime I did not know at 
first, oi indeed take much heed of what she said; for you know her 
way, and how, when she is angry, she always talks sermons But 
Mountain told me afterwards, when we had some talk together, as we 
did at the tavein, whither the ladies piesently removed with thoir 
bag and baggage — for not only would they not stay at madam’s 
house after the" language she used, but my mother detei mined to go 
away likewise. She called her servants together, and announced her 
intention of going home instantly to Ca&tlewood ; and I own to you 
’twas witli a horrible pain I saw the family-coach roll by, with six 
hoises, and ever so many of the servants on mules and on horseback, 
as I and Fanny looked through the blinds of the tavern. 

“After the words madanriisecl to my spotless Fanny, ’twas impos- 
sible that the poor child or her mother should lemain in our house: 
and indeed M said that she would go back to her relations m Eng- 
land : and, a ship bound homewards lying in James River, she went 
and bargained with the captain about a passage, so bent was she upon 
(piitting the country, and so little did she tliink of making a match 
between me and my angel. But the cabin was mercifully engaged by 
a North Carolina gentleman and his family, and befoie the next ship 
sailed (which bears this letter to my deaiest G-eorge) they have agreed 
to stop with me. Almost all the ladies in this neighbourhood have 
waited on them When the matriage takes place, I hope Madam 
Esmond will be reconciled. My Fanny’s father was a British officer; 
and, sure, ours was no more Some day, please heaven, we shall visit 
Europe, and the places where my wild oats were sown, and where I 
committed so many extravagances from which my dear brother 
rescued me. 

“The ladies send you their affection and duty, and to my sistei. 
We hear his Excellency General Lambeit is much beloved in Jamaica, 
and I shall write to our dear friends there, announcing yyvy ha'p'pines'^. 
My deaiest brother will jiaiticipate in it, and I am ever his grateful 
and affectionate 

“H E. W. 

“ P.S. — Till Mountain told me, I had no more notion than the ded 
that Madam E. had actially stopt your allowances; besides making you 
pay for ever so much — near upon 1,000Z. Mountain says — foi goods, 
ifec., provided for the Yirginian pioparty. Then there was all the 
charges of me out of prison, which I, O. IT, with all my heait. Draw 
upon me, please, dearest bi other — to any amount — addressing me to 
care of Messrs Horn & Sandon, Williamsburg, pr/ii it; who reinitt 
by present occasion a bill for 225t , payable by their London agents on 
demand. Pleaw donH acknowledge tins 'in answer incf , as theie’s no 
good m botharing vsomen with accounts * and with the extra 5f» by a 
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capp or what she likes for my deai sister, and a toy for my nephew 
from Uncle HaV^ 

Tlie conclusion to wliicli we came on tlie perusal of this 
document was, that the ladies had superintended the style 
and spelling of my poor Hal's letter, but that the postscript 
was added without their knowledge. And I am afraid we 
argued that the Virginian squire was under female domi- 
nation — as Hercules, Samson, and fortes wulti had been 
before him. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIl. 


XNVENI FORTUM. 

HEN m3" mother heard of 
m}^ acceptance of a place 
at home; I think she was 
scarcely well pleased. She 
may have withdrawn her 
snj^plies in order to starve 
me into a surrender, and 
force me to return with my 
family to Vug 1111a, and to 
dependence under her. We 
never, wp to her dying day, 
had any explanation on the 
pecuniary dispute between 
us. She cut off my allow- 
ances 5 I uttered not a 
word j but managed to live 
without her aid. 1 never 
heard that she repents- d ul her in3ustice, or acknowledged 
it, except from Harry ^s private communication to me. In 
after days, when we met, by a great gentleness in her behav- 
ior, and an uncommon respect and affection shown to my 
wife, Madam Esmond may have intended I should under- 
stand her tacit admission that she had been wrong ; but she 
made no apology, nor did I ask one. Harry being provided 
for (whose welfare I could not grudge), all my mothers 
savings and economical schemes went to my advantage, who 
was her heir Time was when a few guineas would have 
been more useful to me than hundreds which might come 
to me when I had no need ; but when Madam Esmond and 
T met, the period of necessity was long passed away ; I had 
no need to scheme ignoble savings, or to grudge the doctor 
his fee : T had plenty, and she could but bring me more. 
No doubt she suftered in lu»r own mind to think that my 
children had been hungry and she had offered them no 
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food ; and that strangers had relieved the necessity from 
winch her proud heart had caused her to turn aside. 
Proud ? Was she prouder than I ? A soft word of exjjlana- 
tion between us might have brought about a reconciliation 
j^^ears beto3*e it came : but I would never speak, nor dm she 
When I commit a wrong, and know it subseciuently, I love 
to ask pardon , but 'tis as a satisfaction to my own pride, 
and to luvself I am apologizing for having been ir’anting to 
myself. "And hence, I think (out of regard to that person- 
age of ego), I scarce ever could degrade myself to do a mean- 
ness. How do men feel whose whole lives (and many 
men^s lives are) are lies, schemes, and subterfuges ? A‘\ hat 

sort of company do they keep when they are alone • ^ Daily 
in life I watch men whose every smile is an artihce and 
every wink an hypocrisy Doth such a fellow wear a maslc 
in his own privacy, and to his own conscience ^ If I choose 
to pass over an injury, I fear ^tis not from a Christian and 
forgiving spirit . ’tis because I can afford to remit the debt, 
and disdain to ask a settlement of it. One or two sweet 
souls I have known in my life (and perhaps tried) to whom 
forgiveness is no trouble, — a plant that grows naturally, 
as it were, in the soil. I know how to remit, I say , not for- 
give. I wonder are we proud men proud of being proud y 
So I showed not the least sign of submission towards my 
parent in Virginia youdei*, and we oontiiiued for years to live 
in estrangement, with occasionally a brief 'word or two (such 
as the announcement of the birth of acdnld or what not) ptus- 
sing between my wife and lier. After our first troubles ui 
America about the Stamp Act, troubles fell on mo in London 
likewise. Though I have been on the Tory side in our ([uari‘<d 
(as indeed upon the losing side in most controversies), hav- 
ing no doubt that the Imperial Goverumeut had a bill right 
to levy taxes in the colonies, yet at the time of the dispute I 
must publish a pert letter to a member of the. House ol' 
Burgesses in Virginia, ill which the quiistion of the habit- 
ual insolence of the mother country to the e.olonuis was so 
freely handled, and sentiments were uttered so disagreeable^ 
to persons in jpower, that f was deprived of my phico as 
hackney-coach licenser, to the tiu-ror a,nd horror of luy 
uncle, who never could he la-ought to love people in dis- 
grace. He had grown to have an extreme aibiction bir luy 
wife as well as my little hoy ; but towards mys(df, jicrsoii- 
ally, entertained a kind of pitying contmnpt which always 
infinitely amused me. He had a natural scorn and dislike 
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for poverty, and a corresponding love for success and good 
fortune. Any opinion departing at all from the regular 
track shocked and fiiglitened him, and all truth-telling 
made him turn pale. He must have had originally some 
warmth of heart and genuine love of kindred : for, spite of 
the dreadful shocks I gave him, he continued to see Theo 
and the child (and me too, giving me a mournful recogni- 
tion when we met) ; and though broken-hearted by my free- 
spokenness, he did not refuse to speak to me as he had 
done at the time of our fiist differences, but looked upon 
me as a melancholy lost creature, who was past all worldly 
help or hope. Never mind, I must cast about for some new 
scheme of life ; and the repayment of Harry’s debt to me 
at this juncture enabled me to live at least for some months, 
even, or years to come 0 stiange fatuity of youth! I often 
say. How was it that we dared to be so poor and so little 
cast down ? 

At this time his majesty’s royal uncle of Cumberland fell 
down and iierished in a tit , and, strange to say, his death 
occasioned a remarkable change in my fortune. My poor 
Sir Miles 'Warrington never missed any court ceremony to 
wliicli lie could introduce himself. He was at all the draw- 
ing-rooms, christenings, balls, funerals of the court. If 
ever a prince or princess was ailing, his coach was at their 
door : Leicester Fields, Carlton House, Gunneisbury, were 
all the same to him, and nothing must satisfy him now but 
going to the stout duke’s funeral. He caught a great cold 
and an inflammation of the throat from standing bare-headed 
at this funeral in the rain ; and one morning, before almost 
1 had heard of his illness, a lawyer waits upon me at my 
lodgings in Bloomsbury, and salutes me by the name of 
•Sir George Warrington. 

Poverty and fear of the future were over now. We laid 
the poor gentleman by the side of his little son, in the fam- 
ily churchyard where so many of his race repose. Little 
Miles and I were the chief mourners. An obsequious ten- 
antry bowed and courtesied before us, and did their utmost 
to conciliate my honor and my worship. The dowager and 
her daughter withdrew to Bath presently ; and 1 and my 
family took possession of the house, of which T have been 
master for thirty years. Be not too eager, 0 my son^ 
Have but a little patience, and I too shall sleep under yon- 
der yew-tr(^es, and the peoide will be tossing up their caps 
for Sir Miles. 
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The records of a prosperous country life are easily and 
briefly told. The steward's books show what rents were 
paid and forgiven, what crops were raisetl and in what rota- 
tion: what visitors came to us, and how long they stayed : 
what pensioners my wife had, and how they were doctored 
and relieved, and how they died* w'liat year 1 was slientt, 
and how often the hounds met near us . all these are nar- 
rated in our house-journals, which any of niy heirs ijnay 
read who choose to take the trouble. could not afford 
the fine mansion in Hill Street, which niy predecessor had 
occupied; but we took a smaller house, in winch, however, 
we spent more money. We made not lialf the show (with 
liveries, equipages, and plate) for which my uncle had been 
famous ; but our beer was strongei, and my wife’s chanties 
were perhaps more costly than those of the Dowager Ijiidy 
Warrington. No doubt she thought there was no harm in 
spoiling the Philistines ; for she made us pay unconscionalfly 
for the goods she left behind her in our couiitry-houst^, and 
I submitted to most of her extortions with unutterable good 
humor. What a value she imagined the potted plants in 
her greenhouses bore ! What a puce she set upon that 
horrible old spinet she left in her drawing-rooiu ’ And th<» 
framed jaeces of worsted-“work, performed by ihe a(‘e(>in- 
plishecl Dora and the lovely Flora, had they b(^cn niast(‘i- 
pieces of Titian or Yandyck, fo he sure my lady dowager 
could hardly have valued them at a higher pn(‘(‘. Put 
though we paid so generously, though "we were, 1 may say 
without boast, far kinder to our poor than even* slu' had 
been, for a while we Iiad the very w^orst reimtation in tlu‘ 
county, where all sorts of stories liad been told to my dis- 
credit. I thought I might perhaps succeed to my uiud(».\s 
seat in parliament, as well as to liis landed pro])erty ; but I 
found, I knew not how, that I was voted to be. a piirson of 
very dangerous opinions. I would not bribe. I would not 
coerce my own tenants to vote for me in l-lu' idectioii ol ’(>8. 
A gentleman came, dowui from Whitehall with a jxiekct- 
book full of bank-notes , and I found that I had no (diauc<'. 
against my competitor. 

Jhii D'iexif Now that we were at ease in resj)<M*.t of worldly 
means, — now that obedient tenants bowed and (‘oui'tosic^d as 
wt» went to chur(di ; that we drove to visit our friends, or to 
the neiglihormg towns, lu the great family cojich with tin* 
four fat lu)rs(*s ; did wai not often regi'et poverty, and tht*. 
dear little cottage at Lambeth, where Want was over prowl- 
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ing at the door ? Did I not long to be bear-leading again, 
and vow that translating for booksellers was not such very 
hard drudgery When we went to London, we made sen- 
timental pilgrimages to all our old haunts I dare say my 
wife embraced all her landladies You may be sure we 
asked all the friends of those old times to share the com- 
forts of our new home with us. The Eeverend Mr. Hagan 
and his lady visited us more than once. His appearance in 

the pulpit at B (where he preached very finely, as 

we thought), caused an awful scandal there Sampson 
came too, anothei unlucky Levite, and was welcome as long 
as he would stay among us. Mr. Johnson talked of coming, 
but he put us off once or twice. I suppose our house was 
dull. I know that I myself would be silent for days, and 
fear that my moodiness must often have tried the sweetest- 
tempered woman in the world who lived with me. I did 
not care for field-sports. The killing one partridge v^as so 
like killing another, that I wondered how men could pass 
days after days in the puisuit of that kind of slaughter. 
Their fox-hunting stories would begin at four o’clock, when 
the table-cloth was removed, and last till supper-time. I 
sat silent, and listened* day after day 1 fell asleep: no 
wonder 1 was not po])ular with my company. 

What admission is this I am making ? Here was the 
storm over, the rocks avoided, the ship in port, and the 
sailor not over-contented ! Was Susan I had beefii sighing 
for during the voyage, not the beauty I expected to find her ? 
In the first place, Susan and all the family can look in her 
William’s log-book, and so, madam, I am not going to put 
my secrets down there Ho, Susan, I never had secrets 
from thee. I never cared for another woman. I have seen 
more beautiful, but none that suited me as well as your 
ladyship. 1 have met Mrs. Carter and Miss Mulso, and 
Mrs- Thrale and Madam Kaufmann, and the angelical Gun- 
nings, and her Grace of Devonshire, and a host of beauties 
who were not angelic by any means ; and I was not dazzled 
by them. Hay, young folks, I may have led your mother a 
weary life, and been a very I>lueboard over hei\but then 1 had 
no other heads in the closet. Only, the first pleasure of tak- 
ing ])ossession of our kingdom over, I own I began to be quick- 
ly tired of the crown When the captain wears it, his majesty 
will be a very different prince Ho can ride a-hunting five 
days in the week and find the si)ort amusing. I believe he 
would liear the same sermon at church fifty times, and not 
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yawn more than I do at the first delivery. But sweet Joan, 
beloved Baucis ! being thy faithful husband and true lovei 
always, thy Darby is rather ashamed of having been testy 
so often ; and, being arrived at the consunimatioii of happi- 
ness, Philemon asks pardon for falling asleep so frequently 
after dinner. There came a period of my life, when having 
reached the summit of felicity I was quite tired of the pros- 
pect I had there : I yawned m Eden, and said, Is this all ? 
AYhat, no lions to bite ? no rain to fall ? no thorns to prick you 
in the rose-bush when you sit down ? — only Eve, forever sweet 
and tender, and figs for breakfast, dinner, supper, from week’s 
end to week’s end ! ” Shall I make my confessions ? 
Hearken ! Well, then, if I must make a clean breast of it, 

Here three pages are torn out of Sir George Warrington’s 
MS. book, for which the editor is sincerely sorry. 

I know the theory and practice of the Roman Church ; 
but being bred of another persuasion (and sceptical and het- 
erodox regarding that), I can’t help doubting the other, too, 
and wondering whether Catholics m their confessions con- 
fess all Do we Protestants ever do so ; and has education 
rendered those other fellow-men so different from us ? At 
least, amongst us, we are not accustomed to sujipose Catho- 
lic priests or laymen more frank and open than ourselves. 
Which brings me back to my question, — does any man con- 
fess all? Does yonder dear creature know all my life, who 
has been the paitner of it for thirty years j who, whenever 
I have told her a sorrow, has been ready with the best of 
her gentle power to soothe it ; who has watched when I did 
not speak, and when I was silent has been silent herself, or 
with the charming hypocrisy of woman has worn simlcH 
and an easy appearance so as to make me imagine she felt 
no care, or would not even ask to disturb her lord’s s(*.c.ret 
when he seemed to indicate a desire to keo]) it jndvatc? 
Oh, the dear hypocrite ^ Have I not watched her hiding 
the hoy’s peccadilloes from papa’s anger? Have I not 
known her cheat out of her housekeeping to jiay off 
their little extravagances ; and talk to me with an artless 
face, as if she did not know that our rcvenul captain had 
lisul dealings with the gentlemen of Duke’s l^lace, and oiu* 
learned collegian, at the end of his terms, had very pressing 
reasons for sporting his oak (as the phrase is) against some 
of the University tiadesmcn? Wliy, from the very earliest 
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days, thou wise woman, thou wert forever concealing some- 
thing from me, — this one stealing ]am from the cupboard; 
that one getting into disgrace at school; that naughty 
rebel (put on the caps, young folks according to the fit) 
flinging an inkstand at mamma in a rage, whilst I was told 
the gown and the carpet were spoiled by accident. "We all 
hide from one another. We have all secrets We are all 
alone. We sin by ourselves, and, let us trust, repent, too 
Yonder dear woman would give her foot to S2')are mine a 
twinge of the gout , but when I have the fit, the pain is in my 
slipper. At the end of the novel or the play, the hero and 
heroine marry or die, and so there is an end of them as far 
as the poet is concerned, who huzzays for his young couple 
till the post-chaise turns the corner ; or fetches the hearse 
and plumes, and shovels them underground. But when 
Mr. Eandom and Mr. Thomas Jones are married, is all over ? 
Are there no quarrels at home ? Are there no Lady Bellas- 
tons abroad? are there no constables to be outrun? no 
temptations to conquer us, or be conquered by us ? The 
sirens sang after Ulysses long after his marriage, and the 
suitors whispered in Penelope’s ear, and he and she had 
many a weary day of doubt and care, and so have we alj. 
As regards money, I was put out of trouble by the inheri- 
tance I made : but does not Atra Cum sit behind baronets 
as well as equites ^ My friends in London used to congrat- 
ulate me on my happiness. Who would not like to be master 
of a good house and a good estate ? But can Grumbo shut 
the hall-door upon blue devils, or lay them always in a red 
sea of claret ? Does a man sleep the better who has four- 
and-twenty hours to doze in ^ Do his intellects brighten 
after a seimon from the dull old vicar; a ten minutes cackle 
and flattery from the village apothecary ; or the conversation 
of Sir John and Sir Thomas with their ladies, who come 
ten moonlight muddy miles to eat a haunch, and play a 
rubber ? 'Tis all veiy well to have tradesmen bowing to 
your carriage-door, room made for you at quarter-sessions, 
my lady wife taken down the second or the third to dinner; 
but these pleasures fade — nay, have their inconveniences. 
In our part of the country, for seven years after we came 
to Warrington Manor, our two what they called best neigh- 
bors were my Lord Tutbury and Sir John Mudbrook. We 
are of an older date than the Mudbrooks, consequently, 
when we dined together, my Lady Tutbury always fell to 
my lot, who was deal and fell asleep after dinner ; or if I 
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liad Lady Muclbrook^ slie cliattered \vitk a folly so incessant 
and intense, that even my wife could hardly keep^ her com- 
placency (consummate hyiiocrite as her ladyship is), know- 
ing the rage with which I was fuming at the other's clatter. 
I come to London. I show my tongue to Doctor Heberden 
I pour out my catalogue of complaints. ‘^Psha, niy dear 
Sir G-eorge ! says the unfeeling physician. Headaches, 
languor, had sleep, bad temper — ” (‘‘Hot bad temper: Sir 
George has the sweetest temxier in the world, only he is 
sometimes a little melanchol}",’’ says my wife). ‘^Pad slee]j, 
had temper, continues the implacable doctor. ‘^My dear 
lady, his inheritance has been his rum, and a little poverty and 
a great deal of occupation would do him all the good in lile."” 

Ho, my brother Harry ought to have been the scpiire, 
with remainder to my son Miles, of course. Harry’s letters 
were full of gayety and good spirits. His estate prospered ; 
his negroes multiplied ; his crops were large 5 he was ^ a 
member of our House of Bmgessesj he adored his wiie, 
could he but have a child his happiness would be com})li*te. 
Had Hal been master of Warrington Manor-house, m my 
place, he would have been beloved through the wdrole (coun- 
try ; he would have been steward at all the races, the gay- 
est of all the jolly huntsmen, the blen. ranu at all tht» 
mansions round about, where people scarce (‘.ared to perforin 
the ceremony of welcome at the sight of my glum face. As 
for my wife, all the world liked her, and agreiul m pitying 
her. I don’t know how the report got abroad, but ’twas 
generally agreed that I treated her with awful cunielty, and 
that for jealousy I was a perfect Blut*bearcl Ah ’ And 
so it IS true that I have had many dark hours ; that I j>ass 
days m long silence; that the conversation of fools and 
whipper-snappers makes me rebellious and jicevish, and 
that, when I feel contempt, I sometimes don’t know how to 
conceal it, or I should say did not. L hope as I grow ohhn* 
1 grow more charitable. Reeauso I do not lov(‘ bawling 
and galloping after a fox, like the caiitain yomhu’, I am not 
his superior; but, in this re.spect, humbly own that lie is 
mine. He has perceptions which are denied me ; (mjoyiinnits 
which I cannot understand. Because I am blind tlu^ world 
is not dark. I try now and listen with respc*(jt wluni S(piir(^ 
Codgerai^talks of the day’s run. 1 do my best to laugh 
when Captain Rattleton tells his garrison stories. I stoj) 
up to the haipsiohord with old Miss Huiuby (our neighbor 
from Beccles), and try and listen as she warbles her ancient 
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ditties. I play whist laboriously. Am I not trying to do the 
duties of life ? and I have a light to be garrulous and egotist- 
ical, because I have been reading jMoiitaigne all the morning. 

I was not surprised, knowing by what influences my 
brother was led, to And his name in the list of Virginia 
burgesses who declared that the sole right of imposing 
taxes on the inhabitants of this colony is now, and ever 
liath been, legally and constitutionally vested in the House 
of Burgesses, and called upon the other colonies to pray for 
the royal interposition in favor of the violated rights of 
America. And it was now, after we had been some three 
years settled in our English home, that a correspondence 
between us and Madam Esmond began to take place. It 
was my wife who (upon some pretext such as women always 
know how to find) re-established the relations between us. 
Mr. Miles must need have the small-pox, from which he 
miraculously recovered without losing any portion of his 
beauty ; and on this recovery the mother writes her pretti- 
est little wheedling letter to the giandmother of the fortu- 
nate babe. She coaxes her with all sorts of modest phmses 
and humble oifenngs of respect and good-will. She narrates 
ane(idotes of the precocious genius of the lad (what hath 
subseq^uently happened, I wonder, to stop the growth of 
that gallant young officer's brains?), and she must have 
sent over to his grandmother a lock of the darling boy's 
hair, for the old lady, in her reply, acknowledged the receipt 
of some such present. I wonder, as it came from England, 
they allowed it to pass our custom-house at Williamsburg. 
In return for these peace-otfenngs and smuggled tokens of 
submission, comes a tolerably gracious letter from my Lady 
of Castlewood. Bhe inveighs against the dangerous spirit 
pervading the colony : she laments to think that her un- 
liappy son is consorting with people who, she fears, will be 
no better tlian rebels and traitors She does not wonder, 
who his frlevds and aJinsers are. How can a 
wife taken from an almost menial situation be expected to 
sympathize with persons of rank and dignity who have the 
lionor of the crown at heart ^ If evil times were coming 
for the monarchy (for the folks in America appeared to be 
disinclined to pay taxes, and required that everything should 
be done for them without (*,ost), she remembereA' how to 
inonarchs in misfortune, the Esmonds — her father the 
marquis esjiecially — had ever been faithful. She knew 
not what opinions ‘(though she might judge from my new- 
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fangled Lord Chatham) were in fashion in England. She 
prayedj at least, she might hear that one of her sons was 
not on the side of rehellion* When we came, in after days, 
to look over old family Virginia, we found ‘^Let- 

ters from my daughter Lady Warrington,” neatly tied up 
with a ribbon. My Lady Theo insisted I should not open 
them : and the truth, I believe, is that they were so full of 
pi-aises of her husband that she thought my vanity would 
suffer from reading them. 

When madam began to write, she gave us brief notices 
of Harry and his wife. “The two women,” she wrote, 
“ still govern everything with my j>oor boy at Fannysto’vvn 
(as he chooses to call his house) They must save money 
there, for I hear but a bhahhi/ account of their manner of 
entertaining The Mount Yenion gcntlc^non continues to 
be his great friend, and he votes in the House of Bur- 
gesses very much as his guide advises him. Why ho 
should be so sparing of his money I cannot understand : 
T heal'd, of five negroes who went with lus equipages to 
my Lord Bottetouit’s, only two had shoes to their feet. T 
had reasons fo save, having sons for whom I wished to pro- 
vide, but he hath no children, wherein he certainly is 
spared from much grief, though, no doubt, heaven in its 
wisdom means our good by the trials which, tlirough^ our 
children, it causes us to endure His mother-in-law,” she 
added, in one of her letters, '‘has been ailing. Ever since 
his marriage, my poor Henry lias been the creature of 
these two artful women, and they rule him (iiitirely. 
Nothing, iny dear daughter, is moi'e eontrary to comm on 
sense and to Holy Scripture than this. Are we not told, 
Wives, he obedient to your hitshands*^ Had Mr. Warrington 
lived, I should have endeavored to follow up that sacred 
precept, holding that nothing so becomes a woman as 
humility and obedience ” 

Presently we had a letter sealed with black, and announc- 
ing the death of our dear good Mountain, for whom 1 had a 
hearty i*egret and affection, remeiiibering her sinc.ero lov(*, 
for us as children. Harry de]>lore{l the event in his honest 
way, and with tears which actually blotted Ins paper. And 
Madam Esmond, alluding to the circumstance, said : “ My 
late housekeeper, Mrs Mountain, as soon as she found her 
illness was fatal, sent to me r(H|Uosting a last interview 
on her death-bed, intending, doubtless, to pray my forgive- 
ness for her treachery towards me. I sent her word that 1 
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could forgive her as a Christian^ and heartily hope (though 
I confess I doubt it) that she had a due sense of her crime 
towards me. But our meeting, I considered, was of no use, 
and could only occasion unpleasantness between us. If 
she repented, though at the eleventh hour, it was not too 
late, and I sincerely trusted that she was now doing so. 
And, would you believe her lamentable and hardened con- 
dition? she sent me word through Dinah, my woman, 
whom I despatched to her with medicines for her souVs ami 
her body^s health, that she had nothing to repent of as far 
as regarded her conduct to me, and she wanted to be left 
alone ^ Poor Dinah distributed the medicine to my negroes, 
and our people took it eagerly — whilst Mrs. Mountain, left 
to herself, succumbed to the fever. Oh, the perversity of 
human kind ! This xioor creature was too i)roud to take 
my remedies, and is now beyond the reach of cure and 
physicians You tell me your little Miles is subject to fits 
of cholic. My remedy, and I will beg you to let me know 
if effectual, is,’’ etc., etc. — and here followed the prescrip- 
tion, which thou didst not take, O my son, my heir, and 
my pride ’ because thy fond mother had her mother’s 
favorite powder, on which in lus infantine troubles our 
first-born was dutifully nurtured Did words not exactly 
consonant with truth pass between the ladies in their cor- 
respondence ? T fear my Lady Theo was not altogether 
candid : else how to account for a phrase in one of Madam 
Esmond’s letters, who said ; I am glad to hear the pow- 
ders have done the dear child good ! They are, if not on a 
first, on a second or third ajiplication, almost Infallible, and 
have been the blessed means of relieving many persons 
round me, both infants and adults, white and colored. I 
send my grandson an Indian bow and arrows. Shall these 
old eyes never behold him at Castlewood, I wonder, and is 
Sir George so busy with his books and his politics that he 
can’t afford a few months to his mother in Virginia? I 
am much alone now. My son’s chamber is 3ust as he left 
it ; the same books are in the presses : his little hanger and 
fowling-piece over the bed, and my father’s picture over the 
mantel-piece. T never allow anything to be altered in his 
room or his brother’s. I fancy the children playing near 
me sometimes, and that 1 can see my dear father’s head as 
he dozes in his chair. Mine is growing almost as white as 
my father’s. Am I never to behold my children ere I go 
hence ? The Lord’s will be done.” 

VOL, ir. — 25 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

AT HOMfE. 

UCH an appeal as this of our 
mother would have softened 
hearts much less obdurate 
than ours ; and we talked of 
a speedy visit to Virginia, 
and of hiring all the Young 
RacheTs cabin accommoda- 
tion . But our child must fall 
ill, for whom the voyage 
would be dangerous, and from 
whom the mother of course 
could not part; and the 
Young Rachel made her 
voyage without us that yeai% 
Another year there was anoth- 
er difficulty, in my worship^s 
first attack of the gout (which 
occxipied me a good deal, and 
afterwards certainly cleare<i 
my wits and enlivened my 
spirits) ; and now came anoth- 
er much sadder cause for delay in the sad news we received 
from Jamaica. Some two years after our establishment at 
the Manor, our dear general returned from his government, 
a little richer in the world’s goods than when he went 
away, but having undergone a loss for which no wealth 
could console him, and after which, indeed, he did not care 
to remain in the West Indies. My Theo’s poor mother — 
the most tender and affectionate friend (save one) I have 
ever had — died abroad, of the fever* Her last regret was 
that she should not be allowed to live to see our children 
and ourselves in prosperity. m 

^^She sees us, though we do not see her; and she thanks 
you, Creorge, for having been good to her children/’ her hus- 
band said. i : 
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He, we tlioiiglit, would not be long ere lie joined lier 
His love for her had been the happiness and business of his 
whole life. To be away from her seemed living no more. 
It was pitiable to watoli the good man as he sat with us. 
My wife, in her air and in many tones and gestures, con- 
stantly recalled her mother to the bereaved widower’s heart. 
AYhat cheer we could give him in Ids calamity we offered ; 
but, especially, little Hetty was now, under heaven, Ins 
cliief support and consolation She had refused more than 
one advantageous match in the Island, the general told us ; 
and on her return to England, my Lord Wrotham's heir laid 
himself at her feet Lut she loved best to stay with her 
father, Hetty said. As long as he was not tired of her she 
cared for no husband 

^^Nay,” said we, when this last great matcdi was pioposed, 
'‘let the general stay six months with us at the hlanor here, 
and you (*an have him at Odkliursi for the other six 

Rut Hetty declared her fatlnu' never (*ould bear Oakhurst 
again now that Iku* motber was gone; and she would marry 
no man for Ins coronc't and nioiu'y — not she ! The gemu’al. 
wlion we talkc'd tins matt(M* oven*, said gravely that the child 
had no desire for nuirryiug, owing })()ssibly to some disap- 
jiointinent in early life, of which she never spoke ; and we, 
resjiecting her fcndings, were for our i)aris (iqually silent. 
My brother Lambert had by thus time a (*,ollege-living near 
to Wimdiester, and a wife of course to adorn his ])arsoiiage. 
We ])rofossed Imt a moderate degree of liking for this lady, 
though we made lier weleome when she (tame to us. i/c?* 
idea rc^garding our jxior Hetty’s dctormiiUMl eelil)a(*y was 
different to that whnth 1 had This Mrs Ja(*-k was a (diat- 
terbox of a woma.n, in the habit of s])eakiug lun* mind very 
freely, and of ])ri(ling herself excessively on her skill in 
giving [Klin to her friemds, 

" My dear Sir (x(*org(',^’ she. was jde.ased to say, “/ luive. 
often and often told our dear Theo that / wouldn’t have a 
]>retty sister in my house to make tea i’or Jack when I was 
iqistairs, and always to b(^ at hand wlum I was wanted in 
the kit(*hen or nursery, and alwayvS to b(‘. dr(\ss(‘d neat a,iul 
in her best when F was vm-y lik(*ly making pit^s or [iiuldings 
or looking to tin* (diildnm. I liavi‘. eveny c()uii<lenc(». in 
Jack, of course I sluuild like to see him look at another 
woman, ind(‘od! And so I hav(‘ in »I(‘iuima* but they don’t 
(‘onu^ togetlun* in mtj liouse wh<*n I'm n])stairs — that 1 
promise you ! And so I ^old my sister Warrington.” 
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I to understand/’ says tlie general, ‘‘tliat you have 
done my Lady Warrington the favor to warn her against 
her sister, my daughter Miss Hester ” 

“Yes, pa, of course I have. A duty is a duty, and a 
woiiian is a woman, and a man’s a man, as 1 know veiy n ell. 
Don’t tell me ! He is a man. Every man is a man, with 
all his sanctihed airs ! ” 

Yon yourself have a married sister, witli whom you 
were staying when my son Jack lirst had the happiness ol 
making your acquaintance ? ” remarks the general 

“ Yes, of course I have a married sistcn* ; every one knows 
that; and I have been as good as a luotliev to her children, 
that I have ! ’’ 

“And am I to gather from youi (‘onveisatiou that your 
attractions proved a powerful temptation for yonr sister’s 
husband *’ 

“La, general! I don’t know how you can go for to say 
I ever said any such a thing!’’ cries Mrs. Jack, red and 
voluble. 

“Don’t you perceive, my dear nmdam, that it is you who 
have insinuated as much, not only^ regarding yourself, Imt 
regarding my own two daughters ’’ 

“Never, never, never, as I’m a Christian woman ! And 
it’s most cruel of you to say so, sir And I do say a sist(‘r 
is best out of the house, that I do ' And as Tht^o’s tiim^ is 
coming, I warn her, that’s all.” 

“Have you discovered, my good madam, whether my 
poor Hetty has stolen any of ‘the sikkuks ? When I eam(‘ 
to breakfast this morning, my daughter was j.lom», ami 
there must have been a score of pieces of sil vcu* on the table.” 

“La, sir ’ whoever said a word about s})oons ? Did / 
ever accuse the poor dear? If 1 did, may 1 drop down 
dead at tins moment on this hearth-rug ! And I ain’t used 
to be spoke to in this way And me and Ja(‘k have bot.li 
remarked it ; and I’ve done my duty, that I have.” And 
here Mrs. Jack flounces out of the room, in tears. 

“ And has the woman liad the iui]nid(m ({0 to tell you this, 
my child ? ” asks the genm^al, when Thc.o (who is a little 
delicate) comes to the tetv-tiible 

“She has told luo every d*iy sinc.e she has been hcr(^ 
She conies into iny dressing-room to tell im*. She (‘.omes to 
my nursery, and says, ^ Ah, / wouldn’t hav(^ a sisior prowling 
about my nursery, that 1 wouldn’t ’ Ah, how pleasant it is 
to have amiable and well bred relatives, say L” 
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Thy poor mother has been spared this woman/^ groans 
the general. 

Our mother would have made her better, papa,” says 
Theo, kissing him. 

Yes, dear.” And I see that both of them are at then 
prayers. 

But tins must be owned, that to love one’s relatives is not 
always an easy task ; to live with one’s neighbors is some- 
times not amusing. Yrom Jaek Lambert’s demeanor next 
(Liy, 1 eould see that his wife had given him her version of 
the conversation. Jack was sulky, but not dignified. He 
was angry, but his anger did not prevent his appetite. He 
preached a sermon for us winch was entirely stupid And 
little Miles, once more in sables, sat at his grandfather’s 
side, his little hand placed in that of the kind old man. 

Would he stay and keep house for us during our Virgin- 
ian trip ? The housekeeper should bo ])ut under the. full 
domination of Hetty. The butler’s keys should be handed 
over to him; for CUimbo, m)t I thought: with an over good 
grace, was to come with ns to Virginia: having, it must be 
premised, united himself with JMrs. Molly iii tlie bonds of 
matrimony, and jioopled a eottiige in my park with sundry 
tawny CtiuuI)os. Under the care of our good general and 
his daughter we left our liouse then ; we travelled to Lon- 
don, ami thenec to Bristol, and our obscKpiioiis agent there 
had the opportunity of deedanng that he should offer iiji 
])rayers for our prosi)erity, and of vowing that ehihlren so 
beautiful as ours (w(^ had an inrant by this time to accom- 
pany Miles) W(U‘e nev(u* seen on a.ny ship before, ^ye made 
a voyage without ac.c.ideut. How strange the feeling was 
as we landed from our boat at Richmond ! A coach and a 
host of lU'groes wen*, there, in waiting to recjeive us ; and 
hard by a gontlomaii on horscdiacjk, with negroes in our 
livery, too, who siirang from his horse and rushed u]) to 
einbracte us. Hot a little charmed were both of us to sec 
our dearest Hal. He rode with us to our mother’s door. 
Yonder slic stood on tlie stcjis to welcome us; and Theo 
knelt down to ask her blessing. 

Harry rode in the. e.oaoh with us as far as our mother’s 
hous(}; but would not, as he said, spoil s])ort by entering 
with ns. She so(‘,s me,” he owiuhI, “ and we are pretty 
good Friends; hut Kaiuiy and she are best apart ; and there 
is no lov(*, lost b(‘, tween ’em, I can ])romisc you. Gome over 
to me at the Taveum, (hiorge, when thou art free. And to- 
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morrow I sluall have the honor to present her sister to Theo 
’Twas only from happening to be in town yesterday that I 
heard the ship was signalled, and waited to see you. I have 
sent a negro boy home to my wife^ and she.dl be here to pay 
her respects to my Lady Warrington.” And Hariy, after 
this brief greeting, jumped out of the carriage, and left us 
to meet our mother alone. 

Since I parted from her T had seen a great deal ol line 
company, and Theo and 1 had paid our respects to the king 
and queen at St. Jameses, but we had seen no nioie .st,ately 
person than this who welcomed us, and, raising my wife 
from her knee, embraced her and led her into tlie house. 
'Twas a plain, wood-built place, with a gallery roinid, as our 
Virginian liouses are ; but if it had been a palace, with a 
little empress inside, our leceptum could not have btHui 
more courteous There was old ^Nathan, still the major- 
domo, a score of kind black Lices of blacks grinning wel- 
come. Some whose names I remembered as children were 
grown out of remembrance, to be sure, to be buxom lads 
and lasses ; and some I had left with black pates were griz- 
zling now with snowy polls : and some who were born since 
my time were peering at doorways with their great eyes and 
little naked feet It was, Tm little Sip, Master George!” 
and “Ihn Dinah, Sir George!" and “rm Master Miles’s 
boy ! ” says a little (dia}) in a new livery and boots ol na- 
ture’s blacking. Eie tlie day was (>vei th(', wliolc household 
had found a pretext for jiassmg before us, and gniming and 
bowing and making us welcome. I don’t know how many 
repasts were served to us. In the evening my La<ly War- 
rington had to receive all the gentry of th<^ little town, 
which she did with perfect grace and good humor, and 1 
had to shake hands witli .i few oltl acicpiaintances — old 
enemies I was going to say ; but 1 had come into a fortum*/ 
and was no longer a naughty prodigal. Why, a drove, of 
fatted calves was killed in my honor ! My l>oor Hal was of 
the entertainment, but gloomy and crestfallen. His niotlier 
spoke to him, but it was as a ([ueen to a n'bellious ])nm*e, 
her son, who was not yet forgiven W<‘ two slipjied away 
from the company, and went up to Uu‘ rooms assigned to 
me : but there, as we liegau a fre^e <*onvi‘rsation, our mother, 
taper in hand, appeared with lun* pale fa(*(* Did I want 
anything'/ Was everything as I wished it ? She 

hail peeped iii at the di^arest cdiildreiu who wen^ sleeping like 
cherubs. How she did caress them, and delight over them! 
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How she was charmed with Miles’s dominating airs, and 
the little Theo’s smiles and dimples ! Supper is just com- 
ing on the table, Sir G-eorge. If you like our cookery 
better than the tavern, Henry, I beg you to stay,” "What a 
different welcome there was in the words and tone addressed 
to each of us ! Hal hung down his head, and followed to 
the lower room A clergyman begged a blessing on the 
meal He touched with not a little art and eloquence 
upon our arrival at home, upon our safe passage across the 
stormy waters, upon the love and forgiveness which awaited 
us in the mansions of the Heavenly Parent when the storms 
of life were over. 

Here was a new clergyman, quite unlike some whom 1 
remembered about us in earlier days, and I x>i*^i'ised him, 
but Madam Esmond shook her head. She was afraid his 
principles were very dangerous : she was afraid others had 
adopted those dangerous principles. Had I not seen the 
paper signed by the buigesses and merchants at Williams- 
burg the year before — the Lees, Randolphs, Bassets, 
Washingtons, and the like, and oh, luy dear, that I should 
have to say it, our nann», that is, your brother’s (by what 
influeuc.e L do not like to say), and this unhappy Mr 
r>elman's who begged a blessing last night ? 

If there had been quarrels in our little colonial society 
when I left home, what were these to the feuds T found 
raging on my return We had sent the Stamp Act to 
Anieri(*.a, and been forced to repeal it. Then we must try 
a new set of duties, on glass, ]'>aper, and what not, and 
re])eal that Act, too, with the exception of a duty on tea. 
From Jioston to Charleston the tea was contiscated. Even 
my mother, loyal as she was, gave up her favorite drink ; 
and my poor wife would have to forego hers, but we had 
brought a quantity for our private drinking on hoard ship, 
whiidi had jiaid four times as miudi duty at home. I^ot 
that 1 foi my part would have hesitated about paying duty. 
The home govcu-nnient must have some means of revenue, 
or its ])retensions to authority were idle. They say the 
(Colonies were tried and tryaiinized over; I say the home 
government was tried and' tyrannized over. (’Tis but an 
alTair of argunumt and history, now ; wt*, tried the ques- 
tion, and wt‘n^ boat, and the matter is scuttled as conqdetely 
as the eoncpiest of Britain by the Normans.) And all 
along, from (*.()iivi(‘.tion, I trust, I own to have taken the 
British side of tlui quarrtd. In that brief and unforiimate 
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experience of war winch I had had in my early life, the uni- 
versal cry of the army and well affected persons was, that 
Mr. Braddock’s expedition had failed, and defeat and disaster 
had fallen upon us, in consequence of the remissness, the 
selfishness, and the rapacity of many of the very people 
for whose defence against the Brench, arms had been taken 
up The colonists were for having all done tor them, and 
for doing nothing. They made extortionate bargains witli 
the champions who came to defend them; they failed in 
contracts , they furnished niggardly supplies ; they multi- 
plied delays until the hour for beneficial action was past, 
and until' the catastrophe came which never need have 
occurred but for their ill will. What shouts of ]oy were 
there, and what ovations for the great British minister who 
had devised and effected the conquest of Canada ! Monsieur 
de Vaudreuil said justly that that conquest was the signal 
for the defection of the ISTorth American colonies from their 
allegiance to Great Britain ; and my Lord Ohatham, having 
done his best to achieve the first part of the scheme, con-^ 
tributed more than any man in England towards the’ 
completion of it. The colonies were insurgent, and he 
applauded their rebellion. What scores of thousands of 
waverers must he have encouraged into resistance ! It was 
a general who says to an army m revolt, ''(hxl save tin* 
king ! My men, you have a right to miitiny f ” N’o wonder 
they set up his statue in this town, and liis picture in 
t’other; whilst here and there they hanged ministers and 
governors in effigy. To our Virginian town of AVilliams- 
biirg, some wiseacres must subscuabe to bring over a 
poi*trait of my lord, in the habit of a Komau orator spe^ak- 
ing in the Eorum, to be sure, and pointing to the ])alac.e of 
Whitehall, and the special window out of which Charh's I. 
was beheaded! Here was a neat allegory, and a ])r(»tty 
compliment to a British statesman ! I In^ar, howcve.v, that 
my lord’s head was painted from a bust, and so was taken 
off without his knowledge. 

Now my country is England, not America or Virginia: 
and I take, or rather took, the English side of the dis})ute. 
My sympathies had always been with hom(», where I wfis 
now a squire and a citizen • but had my lot i)(»en to plant 
tobacco, and live on the banks of Jauu‘S rivtu- or Potomac, 
no doubt my o])inions hiwl been aliened, Wlum, for 
instamus I visited my brother at his muv house and plantji- 
tion, I found him and his wife as stanch Americans as we 
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were British. We had some words upon the matter m 
dispute, — who had not in those troublesome times ? — bnt 
our argument was carried on without rancor; eyen my new 
sister could not bring us to that, though she did her l)est 
when we were together, and in the curtain lectures whn'h 
1 have no doubt she inflicted on her s^iouse, like a notable^ 
housewife as she was But we trusted in each other so 
entirely that even Harry’s duty towards his wife would 
not make him quarrel with his brothei. He loved me from 
old tune, when my word was law with him; he still pro- 
tested that he and every Virginian gentleman of liis side 
was loyal to the Crown. War was not declared as yet, and 
gentlemen of different o} unions were courteous enough to 
one another. Hay, at our luiblic dinners and festivals, tlu* 
health of the king was still ostentatiously drunk , and the 
assembly of every colony, though preparing for Congress, 
though resisting all attempts at taxation on tin*, part of the 
home authorities, was loud in its ex])ressioiis of regard for 
the King our Bather, and pathetic in its a,ppeals to that 
paternal sovereign to put away evil <*,ounsellors from him, 
and listen to the voic.e of moderation and reason. Up to 
the last, our Virginian gentry were a grave, orderly, 
aristocratic folk, with tlie strongest sense of their own 
dignity and station. In later days, and nearer home, we 
have heard of fraternization and equality Amongst the 
great folks of our Old World 1 have never seen a gentle- 
man standing more on liis dignity and niaintaining it better 
than Mr, Washington, no — not the king against wdiom he 
took arms. In the eyes of all the gentry of the Brench 
Court, who gayly joined in the crusade against us, and so 
took their revenge for Canada, the great American (*hief 
always ajipeared as an ax and ran, and they allowed that 
his better could not he seen m Versailles itself. Though 
they were (piarvelling with the governor, the gentlemen of 
the House of Jhirgesses still maintained anncahle relations 
with him, and ex(jhanged dignifled (‘.ourtesies. When my 
Lord Bottetourt arrived, and held his e,ourt at Williams- 
burg in no small sphnidor and state, all the gentr^^ waitt*d 
upon him, Madam Esmond included. And at his death. 
Lord Dunmore, who succecnlod him, and brought a fine 
hiuuly with him, was treated with tht'. utmost Tespet‘.t by 
our gentry ])rivatelv, though ])ul)liely the House, of Assem- 
bly and tlu* governor w(‘r(*. at war. 

Their quarrels are a mattcu* of history, and concern mo 
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personally only so far as tins, that our hiirgesses being 
convened for the 1st of March in the year after my arrival 
in Virginia, it was agreed that we should all pay a visit to 
our capital, and our duty to the governor. Since Harry's 
unfortunate marriage Madam Esmond had not performed 
this duty, though always previously accustomed to pay it ; 
but now that her eldest son was arrived in the colony, my 
mother opined that we must certainly wait upon his 
excellency the governor, nor were we sorry, perhaps, to get 
away from our little Eichmond to enjoy the gayoties of the 
provincial capital. Madam engaged, and at a great prio(', 
the best house to be had at Eichmond for herself and her 
family. ISTow I was rich, her generosity was curious, I 
had more than once to interpose (her old servants likewise 
wondering at her new way of life), and beg her not to lie 
so lavish. But she gently said, in former days she had 
occasion to save, which now existed no more. Harry had 
enough, sure, with such a wife as he had taken out of the* 
housekeeper's room. If she chose to be a little extrava- 
gant now, why should she hesitate She had not her 
dearest daughter and grandchildren with her every day 
(she fell in love with all three of them, and spoiled them 
as much as they were capable of being spoiled). Besides, 
in former days t certainly could not accnise her of too nnudi 
extravagance, and this 1 think was almost the only allusion 
she made to the pecuniary diifereiuies between us. So she 
had her people dressed in then* best, and her best wiiu's, 
plate, and furniture from Castlewood by sea at no small 
charge, and her dress in winch slic had been marri(Kl in 
George the Second's reign, and we all flattered ourselvt's 
that onr coach made the grea-test figure of any oxcu'pt his 
excellency's, and we engaged Signor Fonnic^alo, his ex(*el- 
lency's inajor-domo, to superintend the series of f<»asts that 
were given in my honor 5 and more flesh-])ots w<n’o s(d. 
a-stewing m our kitchens in one month, our s(M‘vants said, 
than had been known in the family sinci‘ the young gentle- 
men went away. So great was Theo's influ(‘ii(M» ov(‘r my 
mother, that she actually persuadc'd luu*, that yt‘ar, to 
receive our sister Fanny, Hal’s wife, who would hav('. 
stayed u})on the plantation rather than face Madam 
Esmond. But, trusting to Theo's promise of amnesty, 
Fanny (to whoso house we liad paid more than om* visit) 
came U]-) to town, and made her courtesy to Madam 'Esmond, 
and was forgiven. And rather than be forgiven in that 
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way, I own, for my part, tliar I would prefer perdition or 
utter persecution. 

“You know these, my dear?^^ says Madam Esmond, 
pointing to her fine silver sconces. Eanny hath often 
cleaned them when she was with me at Castlewood. 
And this dress, too, Eani;y knows, I dare say ? Her poor 
mother had the care of it. I always had the greatest confi- 
dence 111 her.” 

Here there is wrath flashing from Fanny’s eyes, which 
our mother, vrlio has forgiven her, does not perceive — not 
she ! 

Oh, she w^as a treasure no me ! ” madam resumes. I 
never should have nursed my boys through their illnesses 
but for your mother’s admirable care of them. Colonel Lee, 
permit me to present you to my daughter, my Lady War- 
rington. Hei ladyship is a neighbor of your relatives the 
Bunburys at home. Here comes his excellency. Welcome, 
my lord ! ” 

And our princess performs before his lordship one of 
those courtesies of wliicdi she w'as not a little ])roud ; and 1 
fancy I see some of the company venturing to smile. 

^^15y George, madam,” says Mr Lee, since Count 
Borulawski, 1 have not seen a bow so elegant as your lady- 
ship’s.” 

'^And pray, sir, who was Count Borulawski?” asks 
madam. 

‘^He was a nobleman high in favor with his Polish 
Majesty,” replies Mr Lee “May 1 ask you, madam, to 
present me to your distinguished son ” 

“This is Sir George Warrington,” says my mother, 
pointing to me. 

“ Pardon me, madam. I meant Captain Warrington, who 
was by Mr Wolfit’s side when he died. I had been con- 
tented to share his fate, so I had been near him.” 

And the ardent Lee swaggers up to Harry, and takes liis 
hand with respect, and pays him a compliment or two, 
which makes me, at least, pardon him for his late im})erti- 
neiu‘.e: for my dearest Hal walks gloomily through his 
mother’s rooms, in his old uniform of the famous corps 
which he has (putted. 

We had had many meetings, which the stem mother 
could not int('rru])t, and in which that instinctive love 
whudi, bound us to one another, and which nothing could 
destroy, had opportunity to sp(‘ak. Entirely unlike each 
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other in our pursuits^ our tastes, our opinions — his life 
being one of eager exercise, active sport, and all the amuse- 
ments of the field, while mine is to dawdle over books and 
spend iiiy time in languid self-contemplation — we have, 
nevertheless, had such a sympathy as almost passes tlie love 
of women. My poor Hal confes^sed as much to me, for his 
part, in his artless manner, when we went away without 
wives or womankind, except a few negroes left in the place, 
and passed a week at Oastlewood together. 

The ladies did not love eaeli other. I know enough of my 
Lady Theo, to see after a very few glances whether or not 
she takes a liking to another of her amiahle sex All my 
powers of persuasion or command fail to change the stub- 
horn creature’s opinion. Had she ever said a word against 
Mrs. This or Miss That ^ Not she ! Has she been other- 
wise than civil ? No, assuredly ! My Lady Theo is polite 
to a beggar-woman, treats her kitchen-maids like duchesses, 
and murmurs a compliment to the dentist for his elegant 
manner of pulling her tooth out She would black my 
boots, or clean the grate, if I ordained it (always looking 
like a duchess the while) ; but as soon as I say to her, 
“My dear creature, be fond of this lady, or t’other all 
obedience ceases ; she executes the most refined courtesies ; 
smiles and kisses even to ordei ; but performs that mysteri- 
ous undefiiiable freeinasonie sigmal, wliudi passes between 
women, by which each knows that the other hates her. So, 
with regard to Fanny, we had met at her house, and at 
others. I remeniberecl her affectionately from old days, I 
fully credited poor Hal’s violent protests and tearful oaths, 
that, by George, it was our mother’s persecution whiidi 
made him marry her. He couldn't stand by and sec a })ooi’ 
thing tortured as she was, without coming to her res<‘iu* ; 
no, by heavens, he couldn’t ! I say I believed all this ; ami 
had for my sister-in-law a genuine compassion, a.s well as 
an early regard ; and yet I had no love to giv(* her: and, 
in reply to Hal’s passionate outbreaks in praise of lu*r 
beauty and worth, and eager queries to luo whether I did 
not think her a perfect paragon, T could only answer with 
faint compliments of vague approval, ft‘cling all tlu* while 
that I was disappointing my ])o<)r ardent fellow, and curs- 
ing inwardly that revolt against flatttu’y and ia.ls(diood into 
which I sometniios frantically rush. Why should I n<it 
say, “ Yes, dear Hal, thy wife is a paragon; her sii^ging is 
delightful, her hair and shape is beuutifur’j as 1 might 
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have said by a little common stretch of politeness ? Why 
could I not cajole this or that stupid neighbor or relative, 
as I have heard Theo do a thousand tunes, finding all sorts 
of lively prattle to amuse them, whilst I sit before them 
dumb and gloomy ? I say it was a sin not to have more 
words to say m praise of Fanny. We ought to have praised 
her, we ought to have liked her. My Lady Warrington 
certainly ought to have liked her, for she can play the 
hypocrite, and I cannot. And there was this young crea- 
ture — pretty, graceful, shaped like a nymph, with beauti- 
ful black eyes — and we cared for them no more than for 
two gooseberries ! At Warrington my wife and I, when we 
pretended to compare notes, elaborately complimented each 
other on our new sister’s beauty. What lovely eyes ! — 
Oh, yes! What a sweet little dimple on her chin ! — Ah 
Old f What wonderful little feet! — perfectly Chinese! 
Where should we in London get slippers small enough for 
her ? And, these compliments exhausted, we knew that 
we did not like Fanny the value of one })eniiy-piece , we 
knew that we disliked her ; we knew that wo ha . . , Well, 
what hypocrites women are ’ We heard from many 
(quarters how eagerly my brother had taken up the new anti- 
English opinion, and what a champion he was of so-called 
American rights and freedom. ‘‘ It is her doing, my dear,’’ 
says I to my wife. “ If I had said so much, T am suire you 
would have scolded me,” says my Lady Warrington, laugh- 
ing . and I did straightway begin to sc', old her, and say it 
was most cruel of her to suspect our new sistei ; and what 
earthly right had we to do so ? But I say again, T know 
Madam Theo so well, that when once she has got a preju- 
dice against a person in her little head, not all the king’s 
horses nor all the king’s men will get it out again I vow 
nothing would induce her to believe that Harry wiis not 
henpecked — nothing 

Well, we went to Castlewood together without the 
women, and stayed at the dreary, dear old idaee, where we 
had been so happy, and 1, at least, so gloomy. It was win- 
ter, and duck time, and Harry went away to the river, and 
shot dozens and scores and bushels ol (tanvas-backs, whilst 
I remained in my grandfath(u*’s library amongst the old 
mouldering books wliKih I loved in luy (diildhood — which 
I see in a dim vision still resting on a. little boy’s lap, as 
he sits, by an old whitc»-he4uled genthunau’s knee. I read 
my books; I slept in my own bed and room — religiously 
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kept, as my mother told me, and left as on the day when T 
went to Europe. Hal’s cheery voice would wake me, as of 
old. Like all men who love to go a-field, he was an early 
riser : he would come and wake me, and sit on the foot of 
the bed and perfume the air with Ins inoiiiiug pipe, as the 
house negroes laid great logs on the fire. It was a hajipy 
time ! Old Nathan had told me of cunning crypts where 
ancestral rum and claret were deposited. We had had 
cares, struggles, battles, bitter griefs, and disappointments ; 
we were boys again as we sat there together. I am a boy 
now even, as I think of the time. 

That unlucky tea-tax, which alone of the taxes lately im- 
posed upon the colonies the home government was deter- 
mined to retain, was met with defiance throughout America. 
’Tis true we paid a shilling in the pound at home, and 
asked only threepence fiom Boston or Charleston ; Init as 
a question of principle, the impost was refused by the 
provinces, which indeed ever showed a most spirited deter- 
mination to pay as little as they could help. In Charleston, 
the tea-ships were unloaded, and the cargoes stored in cel- 
lars. From New York and Philadelphia, the vessels were 
turned back to London. In Boston (where there was an 
armed force, whom the inhabitants were perpetually mob- 
bing), certain patriots, painted and disguised as Indians, 
boarded the ships, and flung the obnoxious cargoes into the 
water. The wrath of our white Father was kindled against 
this city of Mohocks in masquerade. The notable Boston 
Port Bill was brought forward in the British House of 
Commons; the port was closed, and the Custom-House re- 
moved to Salem, The Massachusetts charter was annulled; 
and, — in just apprehension that riots might ensue, in deal- 
ing with the perpetrators of which the colonial courts 
might be led to act i)artially, — parliament decreed that 
persons indicted for acts of violence and armed resistance 
might be sent home, or to another colony, for trial. If 
such acts set all America in a flame, they certainly drove 
all well-wishers of our country into a fury. I might have 
sentenced Master Miles Warrington, at five years old, to a 
whipping, and he woidd have ended, taken down his little 
small-clothes, and submitted, but suppose I oiTered (and 
he richly deserving it) to clmstisc Captain Miles of the 
Prince’s Dragoons He would whirl my ■[)atc‘rnal (‘aiie out 
of my hand, box my hair-jwwder out of luy ears. Lord 
armeicy ! I tremble at the very idea of the controversy I He 
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would a$sP7't Ills uuUpendeyiee, in a word; and if, I say, I 
think the home parliament had a right to levy taxes in the 
colonies, I own that we took means most captious, most 
insolent, most irritating, and, above all, most impotent, to 
assert our claim. 

My Lord Dunmore, our Grovernor of Virginia, upon Lord 
Eottetourt^s death, received me into some intimacy soon 
after my arrival in the colony, being willing to live on 
good terms with all our gentry. My mother’s severe loy- 
alty was no secret to him; indeed, she waved the king’s 
banner in all companies, and talked so loudly and resolutely 
that Eandolph and Patrick Henry himself were struck dumb 
before her. It was Madam Esmond’s celebrated reputation 
for loyalty (Ins excellency laughingly told me) which in- 
duced him to receive her eldest son to grace. 

“ I have had the worst character of you from home,” his 
lordship said. ^‘Little birds whisper to me. Sir George, 
that you are a man of the most dangerous principles. You 
are a friend of Mr. Wilkes and Alderman Peckford. 1 am 
not sure you have not been at Medmenham Abbey. You 
have lived with players, poets, and all sorts of wild jieople. 
1 have been warned against you, sir, and I find you — ” 

“ Hot so black as 1 have been painted,” I interrupted his 
lordship, with a smile. 

Faith,” says my lord, “if I tell Sir George Warrington 
that he seems to me a veuy harmless, quiet gentleman, and 
’tis a great relief to me to talk to him amidst these loud 
])oliticians; those lawyers, with their perpetual noise about 
Greece and Itonie , these Virginian squires, who are forever 
professing their loyalty and resxDect, whilst they are shaking 
their fists in my face — 1 hoiio nobody overhears us,” says 
my lord, with an arch smih*, “and nobody will carry my 
ojmiions honu*.” 

His lordslu])’s ill opinion having been removed by a 
better knowledge of me, our acquaintance daily grew more 
intimate ; and, especially between the ladies of his family 
and my own, a close friendship arose — between them and 
my wife, at least. Hal’s wife, received kindly at the little 
provincial <*ourt, as all ladies were, made herself by no 
mcMins ])opula.r tluu*e by the hot and eagt^ politi(‘.al tone 
wliKdi slie adopted. She assailed all the government meas- 
ures with iudiscrimiiuiting a(*.nmony. W(U’e they lenient ? 
She said the ])erfidious British goVernment was only pre- 
paring a snare, and biding its time until it could forge 
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heavier chains for unhappy America. Were they angry ? 
Why did not every American citizen rise; assert his rights 
as a freeman, and serve every British governor, officer, 
soldier, as they had treated the Bast India Company’s tea ? 
My mother, on the other hand, was pleased to express her 
opinions with equal frankness, and, indeed, to press her 
advice upon his excellency with a volubility which may 
have fatigued that representative of the sovereign. Call 
out the militia; send for fresh troops from New York, 
from home, from anywhere ; lock up the Capitol ! (this 
advice was followed, it must be owned) and send every one 
of the ringleaders amongst those wicked burgesses to 
prison! was Madam Esmond’s daily counsel to the gov- 
ernor by word and letter. And if not only the burgesses, 
but the burgesses’ wives, could have been led off to punish- 
ment and captivity, I think this Brutus of a woman would 
scarce have appealed against the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE LAST OF OOJD SAVE THE KINO. 

HAT perverse 
law of Eate is 
it that ever 
places me in 
a minority? 
Should a law 
he proposed to 
hand over this 
realm to the 
Jhetender of 
Rome, or the 
Grand Turk, 
and submit it 

to the new sovereign’s religion, it might pass, as I should 
certainly be voting against it. At home in Virginia, I 
found myself disagreeing with everybody, as usual By the 
I^itriots 1 was voted (as indeed I professed myself to bo) a 
Tory 5 by the Tories 1 was presently declared to be a dan- 
gerous Reiniblican. The time was utterly out of joint. O 
cursed spite 1 Ere I had been a year in Virginia, how I 
wished myself liac.k by the banks oi Waveney ! But the as- 
]>ect of affairs was so troublous, that T ctould not leave my 
mother, a lone lady, to face possible war and disaster, nor 
would she quit the country at such a juncture, nor should a 
man of spirit leave it. At his excellency’s table, and over his 
excellency’s plentiful claret, that point was agreed on by 
numbers of the well affected, that vow was vowed over (‘.ount- 
h*ss brimming bum])ers. No . it was stMne sign wm, sign I fen ! 
We Cavaliers would all rally lound it; and at tlu^se times, 
our governor talked like the bravest of the biave. 

Now, I will say, of all my Virginian a(*.quaiiitance, Madam 
Esmond was the most couvsisteut. Our gimtlefolks had 
(‘>omo 111 numbers to Williamsbui-g ; and a great number of 
them proposed to treat her excellenciy the governor’s lady 
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to a ball, wlien tbe news reached us of the Boston Port Bill. 
Straightway the House of Burgesses adopts an indignant 
protest against this measure of the British parliament, and 
decrees a solemn day of fast and huiniliatioii throughout the 
country, and solemn prayer to heaven to avert the calam- 
ity of civil war. Meanwhile, the invitation to my Lady 
Dunmore having been already given and accepted, the gen- 
tlemen agreed that their ball should take place on the 
appointed evening, and then sackcloth and ashes should be 
assumed some days afterwards. 

A ball ! says Madam Esmond. I go to a ball which 
is given by a set of rebels who are going publicly to insult 
his majesty a week afterwards ’ I will die sooner ! ’’ And 
she wrote to the gentlemen who w'ere stewards for the occa- 
sion to say, that, viewing the dangerous state of the coun- 
try, she, for her part, could not think of attending a 
ball. 

What was her surprise then, the next time she went 
abroad in her chair, to be cheered by a hundred per- 
sons, white and hlack, and shouts of Huzzah, Madam ! 

Heaven bless your ladyship!^' They evidently thought 
her patriotism had caused her determination not to go to 
the ball. 

Madam, that there should be no mistake, })ut.s^lier head 
out of the chair, and cries out “God save the King as 
loud as she can. The people cried “ God save the King!” 
too. Everybody cried “God save the K.mg ! in those days. 
On the night of that entertainmeut, iny poor Harry, as a 
Burgess of the House, and one of tlu* givers of the least, 
donned his uniform red coat of Wolfe’s (which he so soon 
was to exchange for another color) and went off with 
Madam Fanny to the ball. My Lady Warrington and her 
humble servant, as being strangers in tiio (soiintry, and 
English people as it were, were pennittcd by madam to 
attend the assembly, from which she of course absented 
herself. I had the honor to dance a eouutry-daiu^e with the 
Lady of Mount Vernon, whom T found a mosi. lively, pretty, 
and amiable partner; but am bound to say that my wife’s 
praises of her were received with a very grim acce})tiinoe 
by my mother, when Lady Warrington came to recount the 
events of the evening. Could not Sir G emerge Warrington 
have danced with my Lady Duumoro or her daughters, or 
with anybody but Mrs. Wasliington ; to bo sure the colonel 
thought so well of himself and his wife, that no doubt he 
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considered her the grandest lady in the room ; and she who 
remembered him a road surveyor at a guinea a day ! Well, 
indeed ! there was no measuring the pride of these provin- 
cial upstarts, and as for this gentleman, niy Lord Dunmore^s 
partiality for him had evidently turned his head. I do not 
know about Mr. Wasliington’s pride, I know that my good 
mother never could begot to love him or anything that was 
Ins 

She was no better pleased with him for going to the ball, 
than with his conduct; three days afterwards, when the day 
of fast and humiliation was appointed, and when he attended 
the service which our new clergyman performed. She in- 
vited Mr. Belman to dinner that day, and sundry colo- 
nial authorities The clergyman excused himself, Madam 
Esmond tossed up her head, and said he might do as he 
liked. She made a parade of a dinner; she lighted her 
house up at night, when all the rest of the city was in dark- 
ness and gloom; she begged Mr. Hardy, one of his excel- 
lency's aides-de-camp, to sing “ God save the King,’' to 
which the people in the street outside listened, thinking that 
it might be a part of some religious service which madam 
was celebrating ; but then she called for Britons, strike 
home ! ” which the simple young gentleman, ]ust^ from 
Europe, began to perform, when a great yell arose in the 
street, and a large stone, flung from some rebellious hand, 
plumped into the punch-howl before me, and scattered it 
and its contents about our dining-room. 

My mother went to the window nothing daunted. I can 
see her rigid little figure now, as she stands with a tossed- 
up head, outstretched frilled arms, and the twinkling stars 
for a background, and sings in chorus, “Britons, strike 
home 1 strike home ! ” The crowd in front of the palings 
shout and roar, Silence ! for shame ! go back ! " but she 
will not go back, not she. “ Eling more stones, if you dare ! 
says the brave httle lady ; and more might have come, but 
some gentlemen issuing out of the “ Kalcigh Tavern inter- 
pose with the crowd. “ You mustn’t insult a lady,” sajrs a 
voice I think I know. “ TIuzzali, colonel ! Hurrah, captain ! 
God bless your honor ! ” say the people in the street. And 
thus the enemies are pacifled. 

My mother, proteisting that the whole disturbance was 
over, would have had Mr. Hardy sing another song, but he 
gave a sickly grin, and said, “he leally did not like to sing 
to such accompaniments,” and the concert for that evouing 
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was ended ; though I am bound to say that some scoundrels 
returned at night, frightened my poor wife almost out of 
wits, and broke every single window in the front of our ten- 
ement. Britons, strike home ! was a little too much ; 
madam should have contented herself with God save the 
King,^^ Militia were drilled, bullets were cast, supplies of 
ammunitiorL got ready, cunning plans for disappointing the 
royal ordinances devised and carried out ; hut, to be sure, 
“ God save the King was the cry everywhere, and in reply 
to my objections to the gentlemen-patriots, “Why, you are 
scheming for a separation ; yon are bringing down upon you 
the inevitable wrath of the greatest power in the world ! ’’ 
— the answer to me always was, “We mean no separation 
at all ; we yield to no men in loyalty ; we glory in the name 
of Bntons,^^ and so forth, and so forth. The powder-bar- 
rels were heaped in the cellar, the train^ was laid, but Mi\ 
Fawkes was persistent in Ins dutiful jietitions to king and 
parliament and meant no haim, not he ! 'Tis true when I 
spoke of the power of our country, I imagined she would 
exert it ; that she would not expect to overcome three mil- 
lions of fellow-Bntons on their own soil with a few battal- 
ions, a half-dozen generals from Bond Street, and a few 
thousand bravos lured out of Germany As if we wanted 
to insult the thirteen colonies as well as to subdue them, we 
must set upon them these hordes of Hessians, and the 
murderers out of the Indian wigwams. Was our great 
quarrel not to be fought without UiliaKyiHouMH Utl^ (Jefm- 
soribus? Ah! ’tis easy, now we are 'worsted, to look over 
the map of the great empire \vr<*sted from us, and sliow how 
we ought not to have lost it. Long Island ought to have 
exterminated Washington’s army ; he ought never to have 
come out of Talley Forge, except as a prisoner. The fciouth 
was ours after the battle of Camden, but for the inconceiv- 
able meddling of the cominander-in-cliief at New York, who 
paralyzed the exertions of the only capable British general 
who appeared during the war, and sent him into that mis- 
erable mUh-mc at Yorktowu, whence he could only issue 
defeated and a i)nsoiier. Oh, for a week more ! a day more, 
an hour more of darkness or light ! In reading over our 
American eanii)aigns from their unha])])y coinmencenient to 
their inglorious end, now that we are. able to see the enemy's 
movements and condition iis well as our own, 1 fancy we can 
see how an advance, a march, might have put enemies into 
our power who had no means to withstand it, and clanged 
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the entire issue of the struggle. But it was ordained by 
heaven, and for the good, as we can now have no doubt, of 
both empires, that the great Western Eepublic should sepa- 
rate from us an lithe gallant soldiers who fought on her 
side, their indomitable chief above all, had the g^ory of fac- 
ing and overcoming, not only veterans amply provided and 
inured to war, but wretchedness, cold, hunger, dissensions, 
treason within their own camp, where all must have gone 
to rack but for the pure unquenchable flame of patriotism 
that was forever burning in the bosom of the heroic leader 
What a constancy, what a magnanimity, what a surprising 
persistence against fortune ! Washington before the enemy 
was no better nor braver than hundreds that fought wdtli 
him or against him (who has not heard the repeated sneers 
against “ Fabius ” in which his factious ca]>tains were accus- 
tomed to indulge ? ) ; but Washington the chief of a nation in 
arms, doing battle with distia(*ied parties ; calm in the 
midst of conspiracy, serene against the open foe before liiiu 
and the darker enemies at Ins back; AVashington inspiring 
order and spirit into troo])s hungry and in rags ; stung by 
lugratitiuh*. but bc^traying no anger, and ever ready to for- 
give; m def('at inviiie.ible, inagnanimons in conquest, and 
never so sublime as on that day when he laid down his vic- 
torious sword and sought liis noble retirement. — here 
indeed is a character to admire and revere; a life without a 
stain, a fame without a flaw. Qmmdo mvenies 2^urcm ? In 
that more extcUwsive work, which I have ])laiiiied and partly 
written on the subject of this grea.t war, I hope I liavt^ done 
justice to the character of its greatest leader.* And tins 
from the sheer force of respect which Ins eminent virtues 
extorted. With the young M r. Washington of my own early 
days I had not the honor to enjoy much syiiq^athy . though 
iny brother, whose, character is much more fnmk and nffei*- 
tiouate than mine, was always his fast fritnid in early 
times, wlien they were equals, as in latter days when 

*1* And I trust that in the opinions I have recorded rcijarding him, I 
have shown that I also can be iust and magnanimous towards l.hosc 
who View me personally with no favor. For my brother Hal hepy? at 
Mount Vernon, and always eagorto hnng me and his Indovtal cliiei on 
good terms, showed his excellency some ot tin* early sheets of my 
history. (Jeiieral Washington (who read hut few" books, and had not 
the slii^htesi pretensions to litcwry taste) remarked, “ If you will have 
my opinion, my deal geneial, I think Sii (ieorge’s projected work, 
from the specimen 1 have of it, is <’eituiu to offend both parties. ix, 
E. W. 
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tlie general; as I do own and think, was all mankind’s 

superior. , -i.* i 

I have mentioned that contrariety in my disposition, ami, 
perhaps, in my brother’s, which somehow placed us on 
wrong sides in the quarrel winch ensued, and which fi oni 
this time forth raged for five years until the mother-country 
was fain to acknowledge her defeat. Harry should have 
been the Tory, and I the Whig. Theoretically, my opinions 
were very much more liberal than those of my brother, who, 
especially after his marriage, became what our Indian Na- 
bobs call a Bahadoor — a person ceremonious, stately, and 
exacting respect. When my Lord Biinmore, for instance, 
talked about liberating the negroes, so as to induce them to 
join the king’s standard, Hal was for hanging the governor 
and the Black Guards (as he called them) whom liis excel- 
lency had crimped. “If you gentlemen are fighting for free- 
dom,’' says I, “ sure the negroes may fight, too.” On which 
Harry roars out, shaking his fist, “ Infernal villains, if 1 meet 
any of ’em, they shall die by this hand ! ” And my mother 
agreed that this idea of a negro insuiTection was the most 
abominable and parricidal notion which had ever sprung up 
in her unhappy country. She at least w'as more consistent 
than brother Hal. She would have bhi(*k and white obe- 
dient to the powers that be : whereas Hal only could ad- 
mit that freedom was the right of tlie latter color. 

As a proof of her argument. Madam Esmond, and Harry 
too, would point to an instance in our own family in the per- 
son of Mr. Gumbo. Having got liis freedom Irom me, as a 
reward for his admirable love and fidelity to me when tiiiK^s 
were hard, Gumbo, on his return to Virginia, was sctarce. 
a welcome guest in his old (piarters, amongst luy mother's 
servants. He was free, and they were not. ho was, as 
it were, a centre of insurrection. He gavc^ hims(df no 
small airs of protection and consequence amongst tlunn ; 
bragging of his friends in Europe (“ at home,” as iio callocl 
it), and his doings there ; and for a while bringing tin* 
household round about him to listen to him and admire him, 
like the monkey who had seen the world. Now Sady, HaTs 
boy, who went to America of his own desire, was not frtie. 
Hence jealousies between him and Mr. (him; and battles, 
in which they both practised the nobl(» art of boxing and 
butting, which they had learned at Maryhone (lardons and 
Hockley-m-the-Hoie. Nor was Hady tlu^. only jealous per- 
son ; almost all my mother’s serviiiits hated Signor Gnmbo 
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for the airs whidi he gave himself ; and, I am sorry to say, 
that oiir faithful Molly, Ins wife, was as jealous as his old 
fellow-servants The blacks could not pardon her for hav- 
ing demeaned herself so far as to marry one of their kind. 
She met with no respect, could exercise no authority, came 
to her mistress with ceaseless complaints of the idleness, 
knavery, lies, stealing, ot the black people, and finally with 
a story of jealousy against a certain Dinah, or Diana, who, 
1 heartily trust, was as iiiiiocent as her namesake the moon- 
light visitant of Endymion. Now, on the article of morality. 
Madam Esmond was a very draconess ; and a person accused 
was a person guilty. She made charges against Mr. G-umbo, 
to which be replied wuth asperity. Forgetting that he was 
a free gentleman, my mother now ordered Gumbo to be 
whipped, on wliicli JMolly flew at her ladyship, all her wrath 
at her husband’s infidelity vanishing at the idea of the in- 
dignity i)ut upon him . there was a rebellion in our house at 
OastlewQod. A (quarrel took place between me and my 
mother, as I took my man’s side. Hal and Fanny sided 
with her, on the contrary ; and m so far the difference did 
good, as it brought about some little intimacy between 
madam and her younger children. This little difference was 
speedily healed ; but it was clear that the Standard of In- 
surrection must be removed out of the house ; and we deter- 
mined that Mr. Gumbo and his lady should return to 
Eurojie. 

My wife and I ^vould willingly have gone with them, God 
wot, for our boy sickened and lost his strength, and caught 
the fever in our swainjiy country ; but at this time slie was 
ex])ecting to lie in (of our son Henry), and slu^ knew, too, 
that T had promised to stay in Virginia It was agreed that 
we should send the two back; but when I offered Theo to 
go, she said her jdac.e was with her husband ; — her father 
and Hetty at homo would take care of our (dnldren ; and 
she S(‘,arce would allow me to see a tear in her eyes whilst 
she was making her prejiarations for the departure of her 
little ones. Dost tliou remember the time, madmn, and tlie 
silem^e round the woik-tablos, as the piles of little shirts are 
made r(‘,ady for tlu^ voyage ? and the stealthy visits to the 
(diihlren’s (duuub(M‘s whilst they are ashn^p and yet with 
you? and th(». terrible, time of jiarting, as our barge with the 
stM*va.nts and (dnldren rows to the slni), and you stand on 
the shore? Had the Prince of Wah^s been going on that 
voyage, he could not have been better provided, Where, 
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sirrahj is the Tompion watch your graudniother gave you ? 
and how did you survive the boxes of cakes which the good 
lady stowed away in your cabin ? 

The ship which took out my poor Theo’s children, re- 
turned with the Reverend Mr Hagan and my Lady Maria 
on board, who meekly chose to resign her rank, and was 
known in the colony (which Avas not to be a colony very 
long) only as Mrs. Hagan. At the time when I was in favor 
with my Lord Dunmore, a living falling vacant in "West- 
moreland county, he gave it to our kinsman, who ai*rived in 
Virginia time enough to christen our boy Henry, and_ to 
preach some sermons on the then gloomy state of affairs, 
which Madam Esmond pronounced to he ])rodigioiis fine. 1 
think my Lady Maria won Madam’s heart by insisting on 
going out of the room jifter her. My father, your brother, 
was an earl, ’tis true,” says she, but you know your lady- 
ship is a marquis’s daughter, and I never can think of tak- 
ing precedence of yon ! ” So fond did Madam become of her 
niece, that she even allowed Hagan to read plays my own 
humble compositions amongst others — and was fairly forced 
to oAvn that there Avas merit in the tragedy of Pocahontas,” 
Avhicli our parson delivered Avith uncommon energy and 
fire. 

Hal and his Avife came but rarely to CastleAA''ood and Ru‘h- 
mond Avhen the cdiaplain and Ins lady were with us. Panny 
was very curt and rude Avitli Maria, used to giggle and laugh 
strangely in her company, and repeatedly- remiiitl her of her 
age, to our mother’s astonishment, Avho Avould often ask, was 
there any cause of quarrel between her ni(H*e and her 
daughter-m-laAV ? I kept my own counsel on these c>e<ui- 
sions, and Avas often not a little touched by the meekness 
with which the elder lady bore her persecutions. Fanny 
loved to toi*tiire her in her husband^s presemte (vdio, poor 
fellow, Avas also in a happy ignorance about liis wife’s t^arly 
history), and the other bore her agony, Avdnciiig as little as 
might be. I sometimes AA'ould renionstrate Avith Madam 
Harry, and ask luu* Avas she a Red Indian, that she tortured 
her victims so ^ Have I not had torture, enough lu my 
time ?” says the young lady, and looked as though she wiis 
determined to pay back the injiines influ^ted on her. 

‘^Nay,” says 1, “youAvere bred in our AvigAvaiu, and I 
don’t remember anytluiig but kindin^ss ! ” 

‘‘ Kindness ! ” (‘n(*s she No slave was evt^r treated as I 
Avas. The IdoAvs w]ii(*li wound most, often are tlu'se whicdi 
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never are aimed. The people who hate us are not those 
we have injured.” 

I thought of little Fanny in our early days, silent, smiling, 
willing to run and do all our biddings for us, and I grieved for 
my poor brother, who had taken this sly creature into his 
bosom. 



CHAPTEE XL. 


YANKEE DOODLE COMES TO TOWN. 

NE of the 
uses to 
which we 
put America 
in the days 
of our Brit- 
ish domin- 
ion was to 
mtdce it a re- 
fuge for our 
sinners. Be- 
sides con- 
victs and as- 
signed s e r- 
vants whom 
we t r a n s- 
portedtoour 
colonies, wc 
discharged 
on their 
shores 
8(uipe-graces 
and younger 
sons, f o r 
whom dissi- 
pation, despair, and bailifiEs made the old country uninhabita- 
ble. imd as Mr. Cook, in his voyages, made liis newly discov- 
ered islanders presents of English animals (and other speci- 
mens of European civilization), we used to take care to send 
samples of mt hlach over to the colonies, there to 
browse as best they might, and propagate their precious 
breed. I myself was perhaps a little guilty in this matter, 
in busying myself to find a living in America for the worthy 
Hagan, husband of my kinswoman,— at least was guilty in 
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so far as this, that as we could get him no employment in 
England, we were glad to ship him to Virginia, and give 
him a colonial pulpit-cushion to thump. He demeaned him- 
self there as a brave, honest gentleman, to be sure ; he did 
his duty thoroughly by his congregation, and his king, too ; 
and in so far did credit to my small patronage. Madam 
Theo used to urge this when I contided to her my sciujiles 
of conscience on this subject, and show, as her custom was, 
and is, that my conduct in this, as in all other matters, was 
dictated by the highest principles of morality and honor. 
But would I have given Hagan our living at home, and 
selected him and his wife to minister to our parish ? I fear 
not. I never had a doubt of our cousin^s sincere repentance ; 
but I think I was secretly glad when she went to work it 
out in the wilderness. And I say this, acknowledging my 
pride and my error. Twice, when I wanted them most, this 
kind Maria aided me with her sympathy and friendship, 
f^he bore her own distresses courageously, and soothed 
those of others with admirable aii'ection and devotion. And 
yet I, and some of mine (not Theo), mnUd look down upon 
iier. Oh, for shame, for shame on our pride ! 

My poor Lady Maria was not the only one of our family 
who was to 1)0 sent out of the way to American wilder- 
nesses. Having borrowed, stolen, cheated, at home, until 
he could cheat, borrow, and steal no more, the Honorable 
William Esmond, Esquire, was accommodated with a place 
at New York; and his noble brother and royjil master 
heartily desired tliat they might see him no more. When 
the troubles began, we Ixoard ol* the fellow and his doings in 
his new habitation. Lies and mischief were his wowtiirvoiir- 
rlers wherever he travelled. My L(»rd Huiimore informed 
me that Mr. Will declared publicly, that our estate of Oas- 
tlcwood was only ours during his brother’s pleasure ; that 
his father, out of consideration for Madam Esmond, his 
lordship’s half-sister, had given her the. ])la(ie for life, and 
that he, William, was in negotiation with his brother, the 
present Lord Oastlewood, for the j)urcliase of the revtu-siou 
of the estate ! We had the deed of gift in our strong-room 
at Oastlewood, and it was furthcn'iuore registered in due 
form at Williamsburg; so that wo were easy on that s(!ore. 
But the intention was everything; and Hal and T promised, 
as soon as ever we met Mr. William, to get from him a con- 
lirniation of this pretty story. What Madam Esmond’s 
feelings and expressions were when she hoard it, I need 
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scarcely here particularize. ^^TVliat! my father, the Mar- 
quis of Esmond, tos a liar, and I am a cheat am I . cries 
my mother. He will take my son's property at my death, 
-will he ? " And she was for writing, not only to Lord Gas- 
tlewood in England, but to his majesty himself at JSt. 
James's, and was only prevented by my assurances that Mr. 
^yill's lies were notorious amongst all his acquaintance, and 
that we could not expect, in our own case, that he should 
be so inconsistent as to tell the truth. We heard of liini 
presently as one of the loudest amongst the Loyalists in 
New York, as captain, and presently major of a corps ot 
volunteers who were sending their addresses to the well 
disposed in all the other colonies, and announcing their per- 
fect readiness to die for the mother-country. 

We could not lie in a house without a whole window, 
and, closing the shutters of that unlucky mansion we had 
hired at Williamsburg, Madam Esmond left our little capi- 
tal, and my family returned to Eichmond, which also was 
deserted by the members of the (dissolved) Assembly. 
Captain Hal and his wife returned pretty early to their plan- 
tation ; and I, not a little annoyed at the course which events 
were taking, divided my time pretty much between my own 
family and that of our governor, who professed himself 
very eager to have my advice and comjiany. There were 
the strongest political differences, but as yet no a(*tual ]>er- 
sonal quarrel Even after the dissolution of our House of 
Assembly (the members of which adjourned to a tavern, and 
there held that famous meeting where, I believe, the id(ui 
of a congress of all the colonics was first proposed), the 
gentlemen who were strongest iii opposition remained good 
friends with his excellency, partook of his hos]utality, and 
joined iiim in excursions of pleiusuiu^ Tlie session over, 
the gentry went home and had meetings iii tlnur resi)e(diivt». 
counties ; and the Assemblies in most of the other ])rovin(ies 
having been also abruptly dissolved, it was agreed every- 
where that a general (iongress should 1)0 held. Phila(lel})liia, 
as the largest and most important (dty on our (Continent, 
was selected as the idace of meeting; and thosti celebrated 
conferences began, which were*, but the angry ])reface of war. 
We were still at God save the King; W(% were still prt‘sent- 
ing our humble iietitions to the throne. ; hut when 1 went to 
visit my hi other Harry at Eauny's IMounfc (his new plantti- 
tion lay not far from ours, but with ltap]>ahaunoek be- 
tween us, and towards Mattapoiiy river), he rode out on 
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business one morning, and f, in tlie afternoon, happened to 
ride, too, and was told by one of the grooms that master 
was gone toward ^‘Willis's Ordinary'*, in which direction, 
thinking no harm, I followed. And upon a clear place, not 
far from Willis's,'^ as I advance out of the wood, I come 










on (/iiptaiu Hal on liorscbac.k,. with three or four and 
thirty (iountrymen round about him, armed with eveiy 
sort of w(‘apon, pik(‘, s(*.ythe, fowling-])! cm*, e, and mus- 
ket; and tin* ea])tain, with two or tbren) likely young fed- 
lows as ofti(‘,c‘rs under him, was putting the men through 
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their exercise. As I rode up, a queer expression comes over 
Hars face ‘Q^resent arms » says he (and the army tries 
to perform the salute as well as they could). “ Captain 
Cade, this is my brother, Sir George Warrington.^’ 

“As a relation of yours, Colonel,’^ says the individual ad- 
dressed, “ the gentleman is welcome,’’ and he holds out a 
liaiid accordingly. 

And — and a true friend of Virginia,” says Hal, with 
a reddening face 

“ Yes, please God, gentlemen,” say I, on which the regi- 
ment gives a hearty huzzay for the colonel and his brothei. 
The drill over, the officers and the men, too, were for ad- 
journing to “Willis’s” and taking some refreshment, but 
Colonel Hal said he could not drink with them that after- 
noon, and we trotted homewards together. 

“ So, Hal, the cat’s out of the bag ! ” I said. 

He gave me a hard look. “ I guess there’s wilder cats in 
it. It must come to this, George. I say, you mustn’t t(dl 
madam,” he adds. 

“Good God!” I cried, “do you mean that with fellowwS 
such as those I saw yonder, you and your friends are going 
to make fight against the greatest nation and the best army 
in the world ? ” 

“I guess ive shall get an awful “whipping,” saj^s Hal, “and 
that’s the fact. But then, George,” he added, with his 
sweet, kind smile, “we are young, and a wln])ping or two 
may do us good. Won’t it do us good, Dolly, you old 
slut ? ” and he gives a ])layful touch with his whip to an 
old dog of all trades, that was running by linn. 

I did not try to urge upon him (I had done so in vain 
many times previously) our British side of the question, tlu» 
side winch appears to me to be the best. He was a(*.(nis- 
tomed to put off my reasons by saying, “ All mighty well, 
brother, you speak as an Englishman, and have (^ast in your 
lot with your country, as I have %vith mine.” To this argu- 
ment I own there is no answer, and all tluit remains for the 
disputants is to fight the matter out, wdum the strongest is in 
the right Winch liad the right m the wars of the last (uuj- 
tury ^ The king or the parliament ? The side that was 
uppermost: was tlie right, and on the whole miudi more 
humane in their victory than the Cavaliers would have 
been liad they won. "Kay, suppose we. Tories had won the 
day in Aimn'ica; how frightful and bloody that triumph 
would have been ! \\'hat ropes and sciiffolds one imagines, 
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what noble heads laid low ! A strange feeling, this, 1 own ; 
I was on the Loyalist side, and yet wanted the Whigs to 
win. My brother Hal, on the other hand, who distin- 
guished himself greatly with his regiment, never allowed a 
word of disrespect against the enemy whom he opposed. 
^‘The officers of the British army,” he used to say, ^‘are 
gentlemen • at least, I have not heard that they are very 
much changed since my time. There may be scoundrels 
and ruffians amongst the enemy’s troops; I dare say we 
could find some such amongst our own. Our business is to 
beat his majesty’s forces, not call them names; — any ras- 
cal can do that.” And from a name which Mr Lee gave 
my brother, and many of his rough horsemen did not under- 
stand, Harry was often called Chevalier Baird ” in the 
Continental army. He was a knight, indeed, without fear 
and without reproach. 

As for the argument, ^^What could such people as those 
you were drilling do against the British army ? ” Hal had a 
confident answer. 

“ They can beat them,” says he, Mr. George, that’s what 
they can do.” 

(xreat lieavens ! ” I cry, “ do you mean with your company 
of Wolfe’s you would hesitate to attack five hundred such ? ’’ 

With my company of the C7th, I would go anywhere ; 
and agree with you, that at this present moment I 
know more of soldiering than they ; but place me on that 
open ground where you found us, armed as you please, and 
half a dozen of my friends, with rifles, in the woods round 
about me ; which would get the better 7 you know best, Mr. 
Braddock’s aide-d(Miamp.” 

There was no aiguing with su<di a d(‘.terniination as this. 
^‘Thou knowest my way of thinking, Hal,” 1 said; ^^and 
having surprised you at your work, I must tell my lord 
what I have seen.” 

Tell him, of course You have seen our county militia 
exercising. You will see as imujh lu every colony from 
her(‘. to the Saint Ijawrenco or G(K)rgia. As T am an old 
soldier, th(»y have elected me (iolonel. What more natural ? 
Come, brother, let us trot on; dinner will be r(‘ady, and 
Mrs. Kaix does not like me to keej) it waiting.” And so we 
made for his house, whi(‘h was open, like all the houses of 
our Virginian gtmtlemen, and wheie not only every friend 
and neighbor, but every stranger and traveller, was sure to 
And a welcome. 
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“So, Mrs, Fan,” I said, “J have foiiiul out wliat game 
my brother has been playing.” 

“ I trust the colonel Avill have plenty of sport ere long,” 
says she, with a toss of her head. 

My wife thought Hariy had been hunting, and I did not 
care to undeceive her, though what I had seen and what he 
had told me made me naturally very anxious 



CHAPTEE XLI. 


A (COLONEL WITHOUT A REGIMENT. 

HEX my visit to my 
brotlier was concluded, 
and my wife and young 
cliild had returned to our 
maternal house at Eich- 
inond, I made it my busi- 
ness to go over to our 
governor, then at liis 
c o u n t r y - h o u s e, near 
Williamsburg, and confer 
with him regarding these 
()})en prepai‘ations for war, 
which were being made 
not only in our own prov- 
ince, but in every one of 
the colonies as far as we 
could learn, (rentlemen, 
with whose names history 
lias since made all the 
world f a 111 1 1 1 a r, were 
appointed from Virginia as delegates to the General Gou- 
gress about to beheld in Philadelpliia In Massachusetts 
the peo})h‘ and the royal troo])s were facdng each other almost 
in open hostility : in J\I ary land and Pennsylvania we flat- 
tered ours(dv(‘s that a mnch more loyal spirit was prevalent : 
in the Garolinas and (Jleorgia the mother-coiiutry conld 
rechon u})ou stanctli adherents, and a great majority of the 
inhabitants : and it ncwcn* was to be suiiposed that our own 
Virginia would Torc'go its ancient loyalty. We had but few 
troops in the ]n*ovnH'o, but its gcmtry were })roud of their 
desccmt from the G«ivalievs of the old times: and round 
about our governor wcne swarms of loud and confident Loyal- 
ists who wc‘re only c^igei for the moment when they might 
draw the sword, and scatter the rascally rebels before them. 
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Of course, in these meetings I was forced to hear many a 
hard word against my poor Harry. His wife, all agreed 
(and not without good reason, perhaps), had led him to adoj)t 
these extreme aiiti-Bntish opinions which he had of late 
declared . and he was infatuated by his attachment to the 
gentleman of Mount Vernon, it was farther said, whose 
opinions my brother always followed, and who, day by day, 
was committing himself farther in the dreadful and desper- 
ate course of resistance This is your friend,” the people 
about his excellency said, ^‘this is the man you favored, 
who has had your special confidence, and who has repeat- 
edly shared your hospitality ! ” It could not but be owned 
much of this was true : though what some of our eager 
Loyalists called treachery, was indeed rather a proof of the 
longing desire Mr Washington and other gentlemen had, 
not to withdraw from their allegiance to the Crown, but to 
remain faithful, and exhaust the very last chance of recon- 
ciliation, before they risked the other terrible alternative of 
revolt and separation. Let traitors arm, and villains draw 
the parricidal sword! We at least would remain faithful; 
the uneoiKiuerable power of England would be exerted, and 
the misguided and ungrateful provinces punished and 
brought back to their obedience. With what cheers we 
drank his majesty’s health after our bampiets ! Wo wmiihl 
die in defence of his rights; we would have a ]>niice of 
his royal house to come and govern his ancient domnuons ! 
In consideration of my own and my excellent mother’s 
loyalty, my brother’s benighted conducjt should be forgiven. 
Was It yet too late to secure liiin by offering him good 
command ^ Would I not interc^cde with liiin, who, it \vas 
known, had a great influence over him In our Williams- 
burg councils we were alternately in every state of exalta- 
tion and triumph, of hope, of fury against the rchtds, of 
anxious exiiectancy of home succor, of doubt, distrust, and 
gloom. 

I promised to intercede with my brotlior; and wrote to 
him, I own, with but little hope' of success, repeating, and 
trying to strengthen the argununits which I had many a. 
time used in our (conversations. My inotlnn*, too, used li(»r 
authority; hut from this, I own, I expi^cted little mlvan- 
tage. She assailed him, as Iwv habit was, "ivith such texts 
of sc.ripture as she thought bore out Ian- own opinion, and 
threat(nie(l imnishnient to him Sin* m(‘na(‘<*d him with the 
penalties which must fall uiioii those wdio were disobedient 
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to the powers that be She pointed to his elder brother’s 
example , and hinted, I fear, at his subjection to his wife, 
the very worst argument she could use in such a contro- 
versy. She did not show me her own letter to him ; pos- 
sibly she knew T might find fault with the energy of some 
of the expressions she thought proper to employ; but she 
showed me his answer, from which I gathered what the 
style and tenor of her argument had been And if Madam 
Esmond bi ought sc.npture to hei aid, Mr Hal, to my sur- 
])rise, brought scores of texts to bear upon her in reply, and 
addressed her in a very neat, temperate, and even elegant 
^‘.oinposition, which T thought his wife herself was scarcely 
capable of ])enning Indeed, I found he had enlisted the 
services of Mr Belman, the new llichmond clergyman, who 
had taken up strong opinions on the Whig side, and w'ho 
])reached and printed sermons against Hagan (who, as 1 
have said, was of our faction), in whudi I tear Belman had 
the best of the disiiute. 

My exhortations to Hal had no more success than our 
mother’s. He did not answ(U‘ my letters. Being still far- 
ther ])r(‘ssed liy the friends of the government, I wrote over 
most imi)rud(‘litly to say I would visit him at the end of the 
week at F<auny ’s' Mount, but on arriving, 1 only found my 
sister, who received me with perfect cordiality, but in- 
formed me that Hal was gone into the (jountry, ever so far 
towards the Blue Mountains, to look at some horses, and 
was to be away — she did not knoAV how long he was to be 
away ! 

I knew then there was no hope. “'My dear,” I said, as 
far as I can judge from the signs of the times, the train 
that lias betui laid these years must have a match put to it 
before long. Harry is ruling away. Crod knows to what 
end.” 

“The Lord jirosper the righteous cause, Sir George,” says 
she,. 

“ Amen, with all my heart. Yon and he speak as Ameri- 
on.ns ; I as an Englishman. T(dl him from me, that wlien 
anything in the course of nature sluill haiipen to our mother, 
I have enough for me and mine in Rnglaiid, and shall re- 
sign all our land hen* in Virginia to him.” 

‘■‘You don’t mean that, (ieorge?” she cries, with bright- 
ening (‘V(‘s. “ Well, to be sure, it is but right and fair,” she 

])r(*sently ad(l(*(l. “ Why should you, who are the eldest but 

by an hour, have ev(*ry thing a palace and lands in Eng- 
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laud — tiie plaiitatiou liei-e — tlie title — and children — 
and my poor Harry none ? But ’tis generous of you all the 
same — leastways handsome and proper, and I didn’t expect 
it of you and you don't take after your mother in this, Sir 
George, that you don’t, nohow. Give my love to sister 
Theo !” And she otters me a cheek to kiss, ere I ride away 
from her door. With such a woman as Fanny to guid(^ 
him, how could I hope to make a convert of my brother *? 

Having met with this poor success in my enterprise, I 
rode back to our governor, with whom 1 agreed that it was 
time to arm in earnest, and prepare ourselve§ against the 
shock that certainly was at hand. He anti his whole court 
of officials were not a little agitated and excited ; needlessly 
savage, I thought, in their abuse of the wicked Whigs, and 
loud m their shouts of Old England for e^’■er ; but they were 
all eager for the day when the e.onteiiding parties could 
meet hand to hand, and they could have an opportunity of 
riding those wicked Whigs down And 1 left iny lord, hav- 
ing received the thanks of his ex(‘ellency in council, and 
engaged to do iny best endeavors to raise a body of men 
in defence of the Crown. Hence the corps, called after- 
wards the Westniorcdand Defenders, had its rise, of which 
I had the honor to be appointed colonel, and which i was 
to command when it appeared in the fiedd. And that fori.u- 
nate event must straightway take jdace, so soon as tlu» 
county knew that a gentleman of my station and name would 
take the command of the force. The announcement was 
duly made in the government Gazette, and we iilled in our 
officers readily enough ; but the remaiits, it must Ix^ owned, 
were slow to come in, and quick to disappear. Htwerthe- 
less, friend Hagan eagerly came forward to otter himsedf as 
chaplain. Madam Esmond gave us our (*olors, and i)ro- 
gressed about the country engaging volunteers; but tin* 
most eager recruiter of all was my good old tutor, little Mr. 
Dempster, who had been out as a boy on tli(» daeobik^ sid(^ 
111 Scotland, and who went si)e(djiliy into the daroliuas, 
among the children of his banisluMl old eomrad(\s, wlu) had 
worn the white cockade of Priiuie (diarh's, and who most of 
all showed themselves m this eontest still loyal to the 
(h*own. 

Hal's ex])edition in search of horse's h'd him not only so 
far as the Blue Mountains in our (‘olony, but thence on a 
long journey to Annaixdis and Baltimore; and from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, to be sure ; where a second General 
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Congress was now sitting, attended by our Virginian gentle- 
men of the last year Meanwhile, all the almanacs tell 
what had happened Lexington had happened, and the first 
shots were fired in the war which was to end in the inde- 
pendence of my native country. We still protested of our 
loyalty to his majesty ; but we stated our determination to 
die or be free ; and some twenty thousand of our loyal peti- 
tioners assembled round about Boston with arms in their 
hands and cannon, to which they had helped themselves out 
of the government stores. Mr. Arnold had begun that 
career which was to end so brilliantly, by the daring and 
burglarious capture of two forts, of which he forced the 
doors. Three generals from Bond Street, with a large rein- 
forcement, were on their way to help Mr. Gage out of his 
ugly position at Boston. Presently the armies were actually 
engaged ; and our British generals commenced their career 
of conquest and pa('ifi(*ation in the colonies by the glorious 
blunder of Jh-eed’s Hill Here they fortified themselves, 
feeling themselves not strong enough foi the moment to 
win any moie glorious VK‘tones over the rebels 5 and the 
two armies lay watednug each other whilst Congress was 
deliberating at Philadel])hia who should command the 
forces of tin*, (jonfederatecl (*.olonies. 

We. all know on whom the most fortunate choice of the 
nation fell. Of the Virginian regiments which inarched to 
join the new gcneral-in-chief, one was commanded by Henry 
Esmond Warrington, Es<p, late a (iaptain in his majesty’s 
servic.e; and by his side rode his little wife, of whose 
bravery we oft(‘n subscHjuently lu'avd. 1 was glad, for one, 
that she had (Quitted Virginia; for, had she remained after 
her husband’s departure, our motluu* would infallibly have 
gone over to give luu' battle ; and 1 was thankful, at least, 
that that ineddent of (uvil wav was s]){ired to our family and 
history. 

The rush of our farmers and country-folk was almost all 
directed towards the new northern army; and our jieoplc 
W(n*e not a little flatteied at the selection of a Virginian 
gentleman for the princi])al (jomiuaud With a thrill of 
wrath and fury the ])roviiu‘.es heard of the blood drawn at 
Lexington; and men yelh‘.d denunciations against the cru- 
(dty and wautonness of the bloody British invader. The 
invader was bet doing his duty, and was mot and resisted 
by men in arms, who wished to ])rev(mt him from helping 
himself to his own ; but p(‘ople <lo not stay to weigh their 
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words wlicii they meaii to be angry ; the colonists had taken 
their side 5 and, with what I own to be a natural spirit 
and ardor, were determined to have a trial of strength with 
the braggart domineering mother-country. Breed^s Hill be- 
came a mountain, as it were, which all men of the Aiuericau 
continent uiiglit behold, with Liberty, Victory, G-lory, on its 
flaming siunmit. These dreaded troops could be withstood, 
then, by farmers and plonghiiieii. These famous oiticers 
could be out-geiieralled by doctors, lawyers, and civilians ! 
Granted that Britons could conquer all the world; — here 
were their children who could match and conquer Britons ! 
Indeed, I don’t know which of the two deserves the palm, 
either for bravery or vainglory. We are in the habit of 
laughing at our Trench neighbors for boasting, gas(*,oiuul- 
ing, and so forth; but for a steady self-esteem and indomi- 
table confidence in our own courage, greatness, luaginui unity 
— who can compare vith Bntous, excejit their children 
across the Atlantic ? 

The people round about us took the people’s side for the 
most part in the struggle, and, truth to say, Sii* George 
Warrington found his regiment of Westmoreland Defenders 
but veiy thinly manned at the commencement, and wofully 
diminished in numbers presently, not only after the news 
of battle from the North, but in (*onsequeiu*e of the beha.v- 
lor of my lord our governor, whose eondiud inu*age<I no 
one more than his own immediate ])artisa,ns, and ilu‘ loyal 
adherents of the Crown throughout the colony. That lie. 
would plant the king’s standard, and sunnuon .U 1 loyal gtm- 
tlemen to rally round it, had been a mca»suie agreed in 
countless meetings, and apjdauded over thousands of 
bumpers. I have a pretty good memory, and could iiicntiou 
the name of many a gentleman, now a smug oltu‘er of 
IJnited States Government, whom 1 have hoard hiccough out 
a prayer that he might be allowed to j)ensh under the* folds 
of his country’s flag; or loar a cludlenge to tlu^. bloody trai- 
tors absent with the rebel army. Ibit let bygom'S lu* by- 
gones. Tins, however, is matter of public history, that his 
lordship, our governor, a ])eer of S(‘.otlan(l, tlu^ sovun-idgn’s 
representative in las Old Dominion, who so loudly invited 
all the lieges to join the king's standard, was tlie first to 
put it in his pocket, and fly to his shi])s out of r<‘ach of 
danger. He would not leave them, savi* as a ])irate at mid- 
night to burn and destroy. Meanwhilt‘, wi* loyal ge.ntry 
reuumied on shore, committed to our cause, and only subjtK't 
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to greater danger in coiiseo[ttence of the weakness and cru- 
elty of him who ought to haye been our leader. It was the 
beginning of June, our orchards and gardens were all bloom- 
ing with jilenty and suiinuer ; a week before I had been over 
at Wilhanibburg, exchanging com^jliments with Ins excel- 
lency, devising plans for future movements by which we 
should be able to make good head against rebellion, shaking 
hands heartily at parting, and aincem (tut mori the very last 
wor<ls upon all our lips. Our little family was gathered at 
Eichmond, talking over, as we did daily, the prospect of 
affairs in the North, the quarrels between our own Assembly 
and his excellency, by whom they had been afiesh con- 
vcmed, when our ghostly Hagan lushes into our pailor, and 
asks, ‘^Have we heard the news of the governor? ” 

“Has he dissolved the Assembly again, and put that 
scoundrel l^atrick Henry in irons ? ” asks Madam Esmond, 

“No such thing ! His lordship with his lady and family 
have l(d‘t their palace ])rivately at night. They are on 
board a inan-ol-war oil Yoik, whence my lord has sent a 
des])atch to th(‘, Asscnnbly, begging them to continue their 
sitting, and announcing that he himself had only quitted his 
(ir()V(‘rnuiont House out of fear of the fury of the people.’^ 

What was to become of the sheep, now the shepherd had 
run away*'' No entreaties could be more pathetic than 
those of the gentlemen of the House of Assembly, who 
guaranteed their governor security if he would but land, 
and implored him to ap])ear amongst them, it hut to pass 
bills and trausacit the necessary bnsniess. No . the man-of- 
war was his scat of goveruinout, and my lord desiri^d his 
House of Oonuuons to wait upon him there. Idas was 
erec.ting tli(». king’s standard with a vengeance. Oiir gov- 
ernor had h‘ft us ; our Assembly perforce ruled ni his stead ; 
a rabble of ]K‘0})le followed the fugitive viceroy on board 
Ins shij)s. A mol) of negroes deserted out of the planta- 
tions to join this other deserter. Ho and his blacjk allies 
landed hero and there in darkness, and emulated the most 
lawless of our opjionents in their alacrity at seizing and 
burning, lie not only invited ruu-away negroes, but he 
mxit an ambassador to Indians with entreaties to jom his 
standard When he came on shore it was to burn and 
destroy when the people resisted, as at Norfolk and 
Hampton, ho retreated and betook himself to his ships 
again. 

Even my mother, after that miserable flight of our chief, 
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was scared at the aspect of affairs, and doubted of the 
speedy putting down of the rebellion. The arming of the 
negroes was, in her opinion, the most cowardly blow of all. 
The loyal gentry were ruined, and robbed, many of them, 
of their only property. A score of our worst hands de- 
serted from Kiichmond and Castle wood, and fled to our 
courageous goyernor’s fleet; not all of them, though some 
of them, were slain, and a couple hung by the enemy for 
plunder and robbery perpetrated whilst with his lordship’s 
precious army. Because her property was wantonly injured, 
and his ma]estv’s chief officer an imbecile, would Madam 
Esmond desert the cause of Royalty and Honor? My 
good mother was never so prodigiously dignifled, and loudly 
and enthusiastically loyal, as after she heard of our gov- 
ernor’s lamentable defection The people round about her, 
though most of them of quite a ditferent way of thinking, 
listened to her speeches without unkindness. ^ Her oddities 
were known far and wide through our province ; where, I 
am afraid, many of the wags amongst our young men were 
accustomed to smoke her, as the phrase then was, and draw 
out her stories about the marquis her father, about the 
splendor of her family, and so forth. But, along with her 
oddities, her charities and kindness were remembered, and 
many a rebel, as she called them, had a sneaking regard for 
the pompous little Tory lady 

As for the colonel of the Westmoreland Defenders, 
though that gentleman’s command dwnulled utte.rly away 
after the outrageous condiu^t of his chief, yet I csca]>('d 
from some very serious danger wliudi might have befallen 
me and mine in consequence oi some, disputes which T was 
known to have had with my Lord Dumnore. (h)ing on 
board his ship after he liad burnt the stores at Ham])ton, 
and issued the proclamation calling the negroes to his stand- 
ard, I made so free as to remonstrate witli him in regard 
to both measures ; 1 implored him to return to Williams- 
burg, where hundreds of us, thousands, I li<)]>ed, would be 
ready to defend him to the last extremity ; and in my re- 
monstrance used terms so free, or rather, as 1 suspeet, 
iiidi(},ited my contemjit for his conduct so clearly by my 
behavior, that his lordship flew into a rage, sai<l I was a 

rebel, like all the rest of them, and ordered me under 

arrest tlien' ou hoard his own ship. In my quality of 
mihtia olfl(*(*r (since the breaking out of the troubles I 
commonly used a red coat, to show that I wore the king’s 
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color) I begged for a court-martial immediately; and 
turning round to two officers wlio liad been present during 
our altercation, desired them to remember all that had 
passed between his lordship and me. These gentlemen 
were no doubt of my way of thinking as to the duel’s be- 
havior, and our interview ended in my going ashore un- 
accompanied by a guard. The story got wind amongst the 
Whig gentry, and was improved in the telling. I had 
spoken out my mind manfully to the governor ; no Whig 
could have uttered sentiments more liberal. When riots 
took place in llichmond, and many of the Loyalists le- 
maining there wore in peril of life and betook themselves 
to the ships, my mother’s property and house were never 
endangered, nor her family insulted. We were still at the 
stage when a reconciliation was fondly thought possible. 
“Ah! if all the Tories were like you,” a distinguished 
Whig has said to me, “ we and the people at home should 
soon come together again.” This, of course, was before the 
famous Fourth of July, and that Decdaration which ren- 
dered reconcilement nnpossible. Afterwards, when parties 
grew more rancorous, motives much less creditable were 
assigned for iny conduct, and it was said I chose to be a 
Liberal Tory because I was a cunning fox, and wished to 
keep my estate whatever way things went. And this, I 
am bound to say, is the opinion regarding my humble self 
which has obtained in very high quarters at home, where a 
profound regard for my own interest has been supposed not 
uncommonly to have occasioned my conduct during the late 
unhappy troubles. 

There were two or three persons in the world (for T had 
not told my motlier how I was resolved to cede to my brother 
all my life-interest in our American property) who knew 
that I had no mercenary motives in regard to the conduct E 
pursued. It was not worth while to und(*ceive others; 
what were life worth, if a man were forced to put himself 
a lit piste of all the calumnies uttered against him? And 
r do not quite know, to this present day, how it hapiicned 
that my mother, that notorious Loyalist, was left for sev- 
eral years quit(^ undisturbed in her house at Castlowood, a 
stray troop or com])any of Continentals being occasionally 
quartered upon her. I do not know for c(U’tain, E say, how 
this }nece of good fortune hap])ened, though I can give a 
pretty shrewd gut^ss as to the cause of it. Madam Fanny, 
after a campaign before Boston, came back to Fanny’s 
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Mounts leaving her colonel. My modest Hal, until the 
conclusion of the war, would accept no higher rank, believ- 
ing that in command of a regiment he could be more useful 
than in chaige of a division Madam Fanny, 1 say, came 
back, and it was remarkable after her return how her old 
asperity towards my mother seemed to be removed, and 
what an affection she showed for her and all tln^ i)i(>perty. 
She was great friends with the governor and some of the 
most influential gentlemen of the new Assembly — Madam 
Esmond was harmless, and for her son’s sake, who was 
bravely battling for his (jountry, her erro3*s should be lightly 
visited. — I know not how it was, but for ytuirs she re- 
mained unharmed, except in respect of heavy govtu-niuent 
requisitions, which of course she had to i)ay, and it was not 
until the red coats appeared about our house, that niueh 
serious evil came to it. 



CHAPTEE XLII. 


IN WHICH WE BOTH EIGHT AND RUN AWAY. 

HAT was the use of 
a colonel without 
a regiment ? The 
governor and coun- 
cil who had made 
such a parade of 
thanks in endow- 
ing me with mine, 
were away out of 
sight, skulking on 
board ships, with 
an occasional pirar 
cy and arson on 
shore. My Lord 
Dumnore^s black 
allies frightened 
away those of his 
own blood; and 
besides these ne- 
groes whom he 
had summoned 
round him in arms, we heard that he had sent an envoy 
among tin*, Indians of the South, and that they were to 
come down in numbers and tomahawk our people into good 
behavior. And these are to be our allies ! I say to my 
mother, exchanging ominous looks with her, and remember- 
ing, with a ghastly distinctness, that savage whose face 
glared over mine, and whose knife was at my throat when 
Florae struck him down on Braddocik’s Field, We put our 
house of (hasth^wood into as good a state of defence as we 
(U)uld devise ; but, in truth, it was more of the red men and 
the blac.ks than of the r(d)els we were afraid. I never saw 
my moUnn' lose courage, but once, and then when she was 
i*ecountiiig i.o us tln^ particulars of our father^s death in a 
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foray of Indians more than forty years ago. Seeing some 
figures one night moving in front of our house, nothing 
could persuade the good lady but that they "were savages, 
and she sank on her knees crying out,^ “The Lord have 
mercy upon us ! The Indians — the Indians 

My lord^s negro allies vanished on board his ships, or 
where they could find pay and plunder ; but the painted 
heroes from the South never made their appearance, though 
I own to have looked at my mother’s gray head, my wife’s 
brown hair, and our little one’s golden ringlets, with a 
horrible pang of doubt lest these should fall the victims of 
ruffian war. And it was we who fought with such weapons, 
and enlisted these allies 1 But that I dare not (so to speak) 
be setting myself up as interpreter of Providence, and 
pointing out 'the special finger of heaven (as many people 
are wont to do), I would say our employment of these 
Indians, and of the German mercenaries, brought their own 
retribution with them in this war. In the field, where the 
mercenaries were attacked by the Provincials, they yielded, 
and it was triumphing over them that so raised the spirit 
of the Continental army; and the murder of one woman 
(Miss McCrea) by a half-dozen drunken Indians, did more 
harm to the Koyal cause than the loss of a battle or the 
destruction of regiments. 

ITow, the Indian i)anic over, Madam Esmond’s courage 
returned : and she l)egan to be seriously and not unjustly 
uneasy at the danger which I ran myself, and which I 
brought ui)on others, by remaining in Virginia. 

“ What harm can they do me/’ says she, “a poor woman ? 
If I have one son a colonel without a regiment, I hav<* an- 
other with a couple of hundred Continentals heliiud him in 
Mr. Washington’s camp. If the Iloyalists come, they will 
let me off for your sake ; if the rebels a])pear, 1 shall hav(‘ 
Harry’s passport. I don’t wish, sir, I don’t like that your 
delicate wife and this dear little baby should b(' hert^, and 
only increase the risk of all of us ! We must have them 
away to Boston or Kew York. Don’t talk about defending 
me! Who will think of hurting a poor, harmh'ss old 
woman? If the rebels come, I shall slielier behind Mrs. 
Fanny’s petticoats, and shall be much sahu without you in 
the house than in it.” This she said in ])art, perhaps, 
because ’twas reasonable ; more so because slu* would have 
me and my family out of the danger; and, daug(‘r or not, 
for her part she was determined to remain in the land 
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where her father was buried and she was born. She was 
living hackwardSi so to speak. She had seen the new gen- 
eration, and blessed them, and bade them farewell. She 
belonged to the past, and old days and memories. 

While we were debating about the Boston scheme, comes 
the news that the British have evacuated that luckless city 
altogether, never having ventured to attack Mr. Washing- 
ton in his camp at Cambridge (though he lay there for 
many months without pow'der, at our mercy) ; but waiting 
until he procured ammunition, and seized and fortified 
Dorchester Heights, wdiich commanded the town, out of 
which the whole British army and colony was obliged to 
beat a retreat. That the king’s troops won the battle at 
Bunker’s Hill, there is no more doubt than that they beat 
the Brench at Blenheim ; but through the war their chiefs 
seem constantly to have been afraid of assaidtiiig in- 
trenched Continentals afterwards ; else why, from July to 
March, hesitate to strike an almost defenceless enemy? 
Why the hesitation at Long Island, when the Continental 
army was in our hand ? Why that astonishing timorousness 
of Howe before Valley Forge, where the relics of a force, 
starving, sickening, and in rags, could scarcely man the 
lines, which they held before a great, victorious, and per- 
fectly appointed army ? 

As the hopes and fears of the contending parties rose and 
fell, it was curious to mark the altered tone of the parti- 
sans of either. When the news came to us in the country 
of the evacuation of Boston, every little Whig in the neigh- 
borhood made his bow to madam, and advised her to a 
speedy submission, bhe did not carry her loyalty quite 
so openly as heretofore, and flaunt her flag in the faces of 
the public, but she never swerved. Every night and morn- 
ing in private poor Hagaai imayed for the royal family in 
our own household, and on Sundays any neighbors were 
welcome to attend the service, where my mother acted as a 
very emphatic clerk, and the prayer for the High Court of 
parliament under our most religious and gracious king was 
very stoutly delivered. The brave Hagan was a parson 
without a living, as 1 was a militia colonel without a regi- 
ment. Hagan had (iontinu(‘4 to ])ray stoutly for King 
G(‘,orge in Williamsburg, long after his exctellency our 
governor had run away : Init on coming to c-hur(*h one Sun- 
day to perform his duty, he found a cor])oral’s guard at the 
church-door, who told him that the Committee of Safety 
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had put another divine in his place, and he was requested 
to keep a quiet tongue in his head. He told the man to 
lead him before their chiefs (our honest friend always 
loved tall words and tragic attitudes) ; and accor(]ingly was 
marched through the streets to the Capitol, with a chorus 
of white and colored blackguards at the skiits of his gown \ 
and had an interview with Mr. Henry and the new fotate 
officers, and confronted the robbers, as he said, in their 
den. Of course he was for making an heroic speech belore 
these gentlemen (and was one of many men who perhaps 
would have no ob3ection to be made martyrs, ac) that they 
might be roasted corobm ]}0})idos or tortured in a full house), 
but Mr. Henry was determined to give him no such chance. 
After keeping Hagan three or four hours waiting in aii ante- 
room in the company of negroes, when the worthy divine 
entered the new chief magistrate s room with an iindaiiutcd 
mien, and began a prepared speech with — Sir, by what au- 
thority am I, amiinstei of the—” “Mi. Hagan,” says tho 
other, interrupting him, “I am too bUvSy to listen to 
speeches. And as for King George, he has hcncclortli no 
more authority in this country than King Nebucunuluepar. 
Mind you that, and hold your tongue, if you please ! Sti(‘k 
to King John, sir, and King Macbeth ; and if yon will send 
round your benefit tickets, all the Assemhly shall c*/()me and 
hear you. Did you ever see Mr Hagan oii the. boards, 
when you was m London, general**” And, so tsaying, 
Henry turns round upon Mr. Waslungtoids st‘cond iti (*.om- 
mand, General Lee, who was now (*,ome, into Virginia upon 
State affairs, and our shamefaced good Hagan was bustled 
out of the room, reddening, and almost crying with shame. 
After this event we thought that Hagan’s ministrations 
were best confined to us in the country, and removed tho 
worthy pastor from his restive lambs in the city. 

The selection of Virginians to the very highest c-ivil 
and military appointments of tlu* new gov(‘rninent bribe, d 
and flattered many of our leading imoplc, who, but for tlie 
outrageous conduct of our government, might have rtmiained 
faithful to the Crown, and mmle good h(«id ag«iinst tlu^ ris- 
ing rebellion. Eut, although wt^ Loyalists were gagg<*(l 
and muzzled, though the (Ja])itol wjis lu the hands of the 
Whigs, and our vaunted levies of loyal roiuauts so many 
FaLstalf'\s regiments, for the most pa.rt, tin* faithful still 
kept intelligences with one aiiothei in the (^ohmy, and with 
our neiglibors'J and, though wo did not rise, and though we 
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ran away, and tliougli, in examination before committees, 
justices, and so foitli, some of our frightened people gave 
themselves republican airs, and vowed perdition to kings 
and nobles , yet we knew each other pretty well, and — ac- 
c.ording as the chances were more or less favorable to us, 
the master moie or less hard — we concealed our colors, 
showed our colois, half showed our colors, or downright 
apostatized for the nonce, and cried “Down with King 
George ! ” Our negroes bore about, from house to house, 
all sorts of messages and tokens. Endless underhand 
plots and schemes were engaged in by those who could not 
afford tlie light. The battle over, the neutrals come and 
join the winning side, and shout as loudly as the patriots. 
The run-aways are not counted. Will any man tell me 
that the signers and ardent well-wishers of the Declaration 
of Independence weie not in a minority of the nation, and 
that the minority did not win ? We laiew that a part of 
the defeated army of Massachusetts was about to make an 
important expedition southward, n])on the success of which 
the very great(‘st hopes were founded ; and I, for one, being 
anxious to make, a movement as soon as there was any 
(diauee of activity, had put myself in communication with 
the ex-Govoriior Martin, of North Carolina, whom I pro- 
posed to join, with three or four of our Virginian gentle- 
men, officers of that notable corps of which we only wanted 
])vivat(‘s. We made no particuihu* mystery about our de- 
parture from Castlewood ; the aifairs of Congress were not 
going so well yet that the new government could afford to 
lay any particular stress or tyranny upon persons of a 
doubtful way of thinking. Gentlemen’s houses were still 
open; and in our southern fashion we would visit our 
friends for months at a time. My wife and I, with our 
infant and a fitting vsnit of servants, took leave of Madam 
Esmond on a visit to a ncighboniig plantation. We went 
thence to another friend’s house, and then to another, till 
finall}’- we reached Wilmington, in ’North Carolina, which 
was the point at which we expc(‘.ted to stret(di a hand to 
the succors wliicli were coming to meet us. 

Ere our arrival, our brother Carolinian Iloyalists had 
shown thcms(dvcs in some force. Their encounters with 
the Wliigs had bc<'n nnhicdcy. The poor Highlanders bad 
bc(m no more fortimate in tbeir prciscnt contest in favor of 
King (Jeorge tlia-n when they had drawn their swords 
against him in tlunr own country. We did not reach Wil- 
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mington xintil tlie end of May, by -whioli time we found 
Admiral Parker’s squadron there, with General Chnton and 
five British regiiiieuts on board, whose object was a descent 
upon Charleston. 

The general; to whom I immediately made myseli 
known, seeing that my regiment consisted of Lady War- 
rington, our infant; whom she was nursing, and three negro 
servants, received us at first with a veiy grim welcome. 
But Captain Horner of the Sphinx fiigate, who had 
been on the Jamaica station, and received, like all the rest oi 
the world, many kindnesses from our dear governor thex*e, 
when he heard that my wife was General Lambert's daugh- 
ter, eagerly received her on board, and gave np his best 
cabin to our service ; and so we were refugees, too, like my 
Lord Duiimore, having waved our flag, to be sure, and 
pocketed it, and slipped out at the hack-door. From Wil- 
mington we bore away (j[uickly to Charleston, and in the 
course of the voyage and onr delay in the river, previous 
to our assault on the place, T made some acciuaintauce with 
Mr Clinton, which increased to a further intimacy. It 
was the king’s birthday when we appeared in the river; w<^^ 
determined it was a glorious day for the (iouimeucement of 
the expedition. 

It did not take place for some days aftiu‘, and I l(‘ave 
out, purposely, all desori])tions of my Androma(*he ])aTting 
from her He(*tc)r, going forth hn this (expedition. In tln^ 
first place, He(*-tor is perfectly well (though a little gouty), 
nor has any rascal of a Tyrrhus made a pnzt^ of his widow ; 
and ill times of war and (Hunmotion, an^ not such s(*eiies ol 
woe, and terror, and parting, occairring eveuy hour ? I can 
see the gentle face yet over the bulwaik, as \vc <les(‘.end tin* 
ship's side into the boats, and the smile of tlu*. infant on 
her arm. What old stories, to be sure! Captain Miltss, 
having no natural taste for poetry, you have forgot th(‘ 
verses, no doubt, in Mr. Pope's Homer,’' in whi(di you art* 
described as parting with your heroic, failu^r; but your 
mother often i*ead tluuii to you as a boy, and k(*(*]>s the gor- 
get I wore on that day souK^wheiv amongst her dr(*ssing- 
boxes now. 

JVIy second venture at fighting was no mon^ lucky than 
my first. We eanic back to our sliijis that (*v(*ning thor- 
oughly beaten Tlu'. mad<*.ap Lee, whom (Uinton luul fatted 
at Boston, now nitd him at Charleston L(*t*, and the gal- 
lant garrison then*, made a brilliant and most successful 
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resistance. The fort on Sullivan’s Island, which we at- 
tacked, was a nut we could not crack. The hre of all our 
frigates was not strong enough to pound its sheU ; the pas- 
sage by which we moved up to the assault of the place was 
not fordable, as those ofticers found — Sir Henry ^ at the 
head of them, who was always the tirst to charge — who 
attempted to wade it. Death by shot, by drowning, by 
catching my death of cold, I had ‘braved before I returned 
to my wife ; and our frigate, being aground for a time and 
got off with difficulty, was agreeably cannonaded by the 
enemy until she got oif her bank 

A small incident in the midst of this unlucky struggle 
was the occasion of a subsequent intimacy which arose be- 
tween me and Sir Harry Clinton, and bound me to that 
most gallant officer duiiiig the period in which it was my 
fortune to follow the war. Of his qualifications as a leader, 
there may be many opinions: I fear to say, regarding a 
man I heartily respect and admire, there ought only to be 
one. Of his personal bearing and his courage there can be 
no doubt ; he was always eag(u* to show it ; and whether at 
the final charge on Breed’s llill, when at the head of the 
rallied troops he carried the Continental lines, or here be- 
fore Sullivan’s Fort, or a year later at Fort Washington, 
when, standard in hand, he swept up the height, and en- 
tered the fort at the head of the storming coluiun, Clinton 
was always foremost in the race of liattle, and the king’s 
service knew no more admirabh^ soldier. 

We were taking to the water from our boats, with the in- 
tention of forcing a column to the fort, through a way 
which our own guns had rendered pi*actioable, when a shot 
struck a boat alongside of us, so well aimed as actually to 
put three-fourths of the boat’s crew hors de oomha% and 
knocked down the officer steering, and the flag behind him. 
I could not help crying out, Ih'avo » well aimed ! ” for no 
ninepins ever went down more h(dplossly than these poor 
fellows before the round shot. Then the general, turning 
round to me, says rather grimly, Sir, the behavior of the 
enemy seems to please yoiC ” I am ])l(‘ased, sir,’’ says 1, 
that my countrymen, yonder, should fight as be(‘omes our 
nation.” We fioundcu-ed on towards the fort lu the midst 
of the same amiable attentions from small arms and groat, 
until we found the water was up to our breasts and deepen- 
ing at every step, wbeu we were fain to take to our boats 
again and pull out of harm’s way. Sir Henry waited upon 
VOL. n. — 28 
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my Lady Wamngtoii on board the Sphinx after this^ 
and was very gracious to her, and mighty facetious regard- 
ing the character of the humble writer of the present 
memoir, whom his excellency always described as a rebel 
at heart. I pray my children may live to see or engage in 
no great revolutions, — such as that, for instance, raging 
in the country of our miserable French neighbors. Save a 
very, very few indeed, the actors in those great tragedies 
do not bear to be scanned too closely ; the chiefs are often 
no better than ranting quacks ; the heroes ignoble puppets : 
the heroines anything but pure. The prize is not always 
to the brave. In our xevolutiou it certainly did fall, for 
once aud for a wonder, to the most deserving : but wlio 
knows his enemies now? His great and surprising tri- 
umphs were not in those rare engagements with the enemy 
where he obtained a trifling mastery ; but over Uoiigress j 
over hunger and disease 5 over lukewarm friends, or smiling 
foes in his own camp, whom his great spirit had to nieet, 
and master. When the struggle was over, and our impo- 
tent chiefs who had conducted it began to squabble aiul 
accuse each other in their om\ defence before the nation, — 
what charges and counter-charges were brought ; what ])re- 
texts of delay were urged : what piteous excuses were, juit 
forward that this fleet arrived too late ; that that n^giimuji 
mistook its orders; that these cannon-balls would not fit 
those guns : and so to the. end of the chapter ! Here was a 
general who beat us with m shot at tinu*s, aud no powdtu', 
and no money; and 7ie never thought of a convention ; /na 
courage never capitulated ^ Through all the doubt and 
darkness, the danger and long tempest of tlui war, T think 
it was only the American leadtu’s indomituble soul that re- 
mained entirely steady. 

Of course our Charleston expedition was made the moat 
of, and pronounced a prodigious victory by tlu' eiuuny, who 
had learned (from their parents, ])erluipK) to ery victory if a 
corporahs guard were suiqunsed, as loud as i f hud won a 
pitched battle. Mr Lee rushed ba^ik to New York, the (ton- 
queior of conquerors, tnuuiH'ting his glory^ and hy no man 
received with more eager delight than by ilii>» couinuuider-in- 
chief of the American army. It was my dear Lei* and my 
dear general between them, llum ; and it hai.h always ioiudieil 
me ill the liistory of our early lie volution to uoi<* that 
simple coniidenct* and aduiiratiou with wliiidi tin* general- 
in-chief was wont to regard officers uiuku* him, wiio luid 
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happened previously to serve with the king’s army. So 
the ]Vrexicans of old looked and wondered when they first 
saw an armed Spanish horseman » And this mad, flashy 
braggart (and another Continental general, whose name 
and whose luek afterwards were sufficiently notorious) you 
may be sure took advantage of the modesty of the com- 
mander-in-ehief, and advised^ and blustered, and sneered, 
and disobeyed orders ; daily presenting fresh obstacles (as 
if he had not enough otherwise *) in the path over which 
only Mr Washington’s astonishing endurance could have 
enabled him to march. 

Whilst we were away on our South Carolina expedition, 
the. famous fourth of July had taken place, and we and 
the^ thirteen United States were parted forever. My own 
native State of Virginia had also distinguished itself by 
announcing that all men are equally free ; that all power is 
vested in the people, who have an inalienable right to alter, 
reform, or abolish their form of goveiiiment at 
imd that the idea of an hereditary first magistrate is un- 
natural and absurd ! Our general jiresonted me with this 
document fr(\sh from Williamsburg, as we were sailing 
northward by the Virginia capes, and, amidst not a little 
amusement and laughter, pointed out to me the faith to 
which, from the fourth inst. inclusive, T was bound. There 
was no help for it ; 1 was a Virginian — my godfathers had 
promised and vowed, in my name, that all men were 
equally free (including, of course, the race of poor Gumbo), 
that the idea of a monarchy is absurd, and that I had the 
right to alter my form of government at pleamre, I 
thought of Madam Esmond at home, and how she would 
look when these articles of faith were bi ought her to 
suhscribc; how would JIagan receive themlt^ He demol- 
isluul them 111 sermon, in which all the logic was on his 
side, but the U. 1:^. (Jovernment has not, somehow, been 
affected by the discourse ; and when lu^. came to toiuih upon 
tlie point that, all men being free, therefore Gumbo and 
Sady, and h^'atlian, had assuredly a right to go to Congress : 
'^Tut, tut I my good Mr. Hagan,” says my mother, ‘Het us 
lu^ar no more of this nonsense ; hut leave sucdi wickedness 
and folly to the rebels I ” 

By the middle of August we were before N’ew York, 
whither Mr, Howe had biought his army that had betaken 
itself to Halifax aft(ir its inglorious expulsion from Boston. 
The American coinmander-in-chief was at Now York, and a 
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great battle inevitable ; and I looked forward to it with an 
inexpressible feeling of doubt and anxiety, knowing that 
iny dearest brother and his regiment formed part of the 
troops whom we must attack, and could not but overpower. 
Almost the whole of the American army came over to 
fight on a small island, where every officer on both sides 
knew that they were to be beaten, and whence they had 
not a chance of escaj)e. Two frigates, out of a hundred 
we had placed so as to command the enemy^s intrenched 
camp and point of retreat across East river to New York, 
would have destroyed every bark in which he sought to fly, 
and compelled him to lay down his arms on shore. He 
fought : his hasty levies were utterly overthrown ; some of 
his generels, his best troops, his artillery, taken; the rem- 
nant huddled into their intrenched camp after their rout, 
the pursuers entering it with them. The victors were 
called back; the enemy was then peat up in a corner of the 
island, and could not eseai>e‘ They are at our mercy, and 
are ours to-morrow,” says the gentle general. _Not a ship 
was set to watch the American force ; not a sentinel of ours 
could see a movement in their (iainp. A wliole ^ army 
crossed under our eyes m one single night to the imainlatid 
without the loss of a single man; and Creneral Howe was 
suffered to remain in command after this feat, and to (‘om- 
pletehis glories of Long Tslaud and Breed’s Hill, at Phila- 
delphia ! A friend, to be sure, crossed in thc‘ night to say 
the enemy^s army was being ferried over, but he fell upon 
a picket of Gennans . they could not underst<iiid liim : their 
commander was boozmg or asleep. In the morning, when 
the spy was brought to some one who could comimdiend 
the American language, the whole Continental fonui had 
crossed the East river, and our empire over thirteen 
colonies had slipped away. 

The opinions I had about our chief were by no means 
uncommon in the army; though, ])erhaps, wisely kept 
secret by gentlemen under Mr. Howe’s imnunliate command. 
Am I more unlucky than other folks, I wonder ? or why 
are my imprudent sayings carried about more than my 
neighbors’ ? My rage that such a use was mmle of such a 
victory was no greater than that of s(‘.ores of gentlemen 
with the army. Why must my name forsooth be given up 
to the (‘.ominander-iii'Cliief iis that of the most guilty of the 
ginmblers Personally, General Howe was perfectly brave, 
amiable, and good-humored. 
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So, Sir George,’’ says lie, you lincl fault with me, as a 
military man, because there was a fog after the battle on 
Long Island, and your friends, the Continentals, gave me 
the slip ! Surely we took and killed enough of them ; but 
there is no satisfying you gentlemen amateurs ! ’’ and he 
turned his back on me, and shrugged his shoulders, and 
talked to some one else. Amateur 1 might be, and he the 
most amiable of men 5 but if King George had said to 
him, Never more be officer of mine,” yonder agreeable 
and pleasant Cassio would most ceitainly have had his 
desert. 

I soon found how our chief had come in possession of 
his information regarding myself. My admirable cousin, 
Mr. William Esmond, — who, of course, had forsaken New 
York and his x^ost, when all the royal authorities fled out of 
the xilace, and Washington occuxned it, — returned along 
with our trooiis and fleets ; and, being a gentleman of good 
birth and name, and well accxuaiiited with the city, made 
himself agreeable to the new-comers of the royal army, the 
young bloods, merry fellows, and macaronies, by introducing 
them to i)lay-tables, taverns, and yet worse places, with 
which the worthy gentleman continued to be familiar in the 
New World as m the Old. Cmlim non miinmin. How- 
ever Will had changed his air, or whithersoever he trans- 
jiorted his carcase, he carried a rascal in his skin. 

I had heard a dozen stones of his sayings regarding my 
family, and was determined neither to avoid him nor seek 
him ; but to call him to account whensoever we met ; and, 
chancing one day to be at a coffee-house in a friend’s com- 
pany, my worthy kinsman swaggered in with a couple of 
young lads of the army, whom he found it was his jdeasure 
and x>i'oflt now to load into every kind of dissixiation. I 
hax)i)onod to know (uio of Mr. Will’s young coinjianions, an 
aide-de-iiamj) of (kuieral Clinton’s, who had been in my 
close company both at (fliarlcstou, before Sullivan’s Island, 
and in the action of Brooklyn, where our general gloriously 
led the right wing of the English army. They took a box 
without noticing us at first, though I heard my name three 
or four times mentioned by my brawling kinsman, who 
ended some drunken sx)ce(ili he was making by slaj)i)iiig his 

fist on the table, and swearing, liy , 1 will do for him, 

and the bloody rebel, lus brother ! ” 

“ Ah I Mr. Esmond,” says I, coming forward with niy hat 
ou. (He looked a little pale behind Ins puiieh-bowl,) “ 1 
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have long wanted to see you, to set some little matters 
right about which there has been a difference between us 
And what' may those be, sir ? says he, with a volley 
of oaths. 

You have chosen to cast a doubt upon my courage, and 
say that I shirked a meeting with you when we were 
young men. Our relationship and our age ought to prevent 
us from having recourse to such murderous follies ” (Mr. 
Will started up, looking fierce and reliev(*d), ‘-but T give 
you notice, that, though I can afford to overlook lu*s agjuust 
myself, if I hear fi'om you a word in disparagennmt ot my 
brother, Colonel Warrington, of the Continental Army, 1 
will hold you accountable.” 

« Indeed, gentlemen hfighty fine, indeed! lou take 
notice of Sir George Warrington’s words ! ” cries Mr. AVill, 
over his punch-bowl. 

«You have been pleased to say,” I continued, growing 
angry as I spoke, and being a fool therefore lor iny ])ains, 
‘^that the very estates we hold in this country are not ours, 
but of right revert to your family ! ” 

«So they are ours'! By (reorge, they’re ours! IVe 
heard my brother Castlewood say so a S(*ore of times!” 
swears Mr. Will. 

that case, sir,” says I, hotly, your brother, in,^ Lord 
Castlewood, tells no more truth tliaii yourself Wo have 
the titles at home in Virginia TIkw an* r(>gist(‘r(*(l m tlu* 
courts there: and if ever 1 hear one Avord niort* of this 
impertinence, I shall call you to account wli(*re no con- 
stables will be at liand to interfere ! ” 

wonder,” cries Will, in a choking voice, tliat I don’t 
cut him into twenty thousand pieces as he stands 
before me Avith liis confounded yelloAV fat*e. ^ It was luy 
brother CastleAvood Avon Ids money — no, it Avas his 
brother; d — you, Avhich are you, the rebel (u* the other ? I 
hate the ugly faces of both of you, and, hi(*! — if you are 
for the king, shoAV you are for the king, aiul drink his 
health ! ” and lie sank doAvn into his box with a. hiccough and 
a Avild laugh, wliudi lie n*])ea.te(l a dozc'n iinu'S, with a 
hundred more oaths and vo(»iferous out('ri(*s that I should 
drink the king’s health. 

To reason Avith a creature in this condition, or a.sk expla- 
nations or apologies from him, Avas absurd. I left Mr. Will 
to reel to Ins lodgings under the care* of liis young friends 
— Avlio Avere surprised to find an oltl toiun* so suddenly 
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affected and so utterly prostrated by liquor — and limped 
home to my wife, whom I found happy in possession of a 
brief letter from Hal, which a countryman had brought in , 
and who said not a word about the affairs of the Continen- 
tals with whom he was engaged, but wrote a couple of pages 
of ra])turou.s eulogiums upon his brother’s behavior in the 
field, which my dear Hal was pleased to admire, as he ad- 
mired everything I said and did. 

I rather looked for a message from my amiable kinsman 
111 consequence of the speeches which had passed between 
us the night before, and did not know but that I might be 
called by Will to make my words good; and when accord- 
ingly Mr, Lacy (our coinpanioii of the previous evening) 
made his appearance at an early hour of the forenoon, I was 
beckoning my Lady Warrington to leave us, when, with a 
laugh and a cry of 0 dear, no ! ” Mr. Lacy begged her 
ladyship not to disturb herself. 

“ I have seen,” says he, a gentleman who begs to send 
you his apologies if heuttereda word last night which could 
offend you ” 

“ What apologies what words ? ” asks the anxious wife. 

T explained that roaring Will Esmond had met me in a 
coffee-house on the previous evening, and quarrelled with 
me, as he had done with hundreds before. It appears the 
fellow IS constantly abusive, and invariably pleads drunken- 
ness, and apologizes the next morning, unless he is caned 
oveiMught,” remarked Captain Lacy, And my lady, I dare 
say, makes a little scuanon, and asks why we gentlemen will 
go to idle coffee-houses and run the risk of meeting roaring, 
roistering Will Esmonds ? 

Our sojourn in Hew York was enlivened by a project for 
burning the tdty which some ardent patriots entertained and 
partially ('xeeutcul Several such schemes were laid in the 
course of the war, and each one of tlui j)rincipal cities was 
doomed to fire ; though, in the interests of peace and good- 
will, r lio])e it will he remembered that these plans never 
origiuat(^(l with the cruel government of a tyrant king, but 
wen^ always ])r()]’)os(ul by tbe gentlemen on the Continental 
side, who V()W(»d that, ratlujr than remain under the igno- 
minious despotism of the ruffian of Bniiiswi(ik, the fairest 
towns of Anundc.a should burn. T presume that the sages 
who wtM‘e for burning down Hoston w(‘-re not actual ])ropri- 
(‘tors in that ])lace, and the New York burners might come 
from otlu*r parts of the country — from Philadelidiui, or 
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what not. Howbeit, the British spared you, gentlemen, and 
we pray you give us credit for this act of moderation. 

I had not the fortune to be present in the action on_ the 
White Plains, being detained by a hurt which I had received 
at Long Island, and which broke out again and again, and 
took some time in the healing. The teiiderest of nurses 
watched me through my tedious malady, and was eager for 
the day when I should doff my niilitia-coat and return to 
the quiet English home where Hetty and our good general 
were tending our children. Indeed I don t know that 1 
liare yet forgiyen myself for the pains aird terrors that 
I must have caused my poor wife, by keeping her separate 
from her young ones, and away from her home, becansf', 
forsooth, I wished to see a little more of the war then going 
on. Our grand tour in Europe had been all very well. We 
had beheld St. Peter's at Kome, and the bishop thereof ; the 
Eauphiness of France (alas, to think that glorious head 
should ever have been brought so low ! ) <it Paris ; and the 
rightful King of England at Florence. I had dipped^ ixiy 
gout in a halt-dozen baths and spas, and played cards in a 
hundred courts, as my '‘Travels in Europe'^ (which I Pro- 
pose to publish alter the comidetion of my History of tlu» 
American War will testify.* And, during our ixoregrma- 
tions, my hypochondria diminished (^wliieh plagued me wo- 
fully at home) ; and my health and S 2 )iriis visildy nnproV(^(l. 
Perhaps it was bt‘cause slie saw the evultuit Ixmelit t bud 
from excitement and change, that my witV, wa.s r(H*,on(*ik‘d 
to my continuing to enjoy them : and though scKun^tly sntter- 
ing pangs at being away from her nursery and lu‘r (Odest 
boy (for whom she ever has had an absurd infatuaiiou), the 
dear hypocrite scarce allowed a look of anxiety to ap])car 
on her face ; encouraged me with smiles ; professed herself 
eager to follow me; asked why it should bo a sin in me to 
covet honor ? and, in a word, was ready to stay, to go, to 
smile, to be sad; to scale mountains, or to go down to the 
sea in ships ; to say that cold was pheasant, heat iol(*rabl(^ 
hunger good sport, dirty lodgings delightful ; though she is 
a wretched sailor, V(‘ry delicate about the little, she eats, 
and an extreme sufferer botli of t*old and h(»at. H(‘U<'(s as I 
willed to stay ou yet awhile on my native (*oniiiieut, she 
was certain nothing was so good for me ; and when I was 


^Noitlicrof these two projected works of fSir (kiorge ’Warrington 
were brought, as it appears, to a eomph^tion. 
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minded to return home — oh, how she bnglitened, and kissed 
her infant, and told him how he should see the beautiful 
gardens at home, and Aunt Hetty, and grandpapa, and his 
sister, and Miles. Miles ! ’’ cries the little parrot, mock- 
ing its mother — and crowing; as if there was any mighty 
privilege in seeing hlr Miles, forsooth, who was under 
Doctor Sumner’s care at Harrow-on-the-Hill, where, to do 
the gentleman justice, he showed that he could eat more 
tarts than any boy in the school, and took most creditable 
prizes at football and hare-aiid-hounds 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

SATIS 

T has always seemed to me 
(I speak under tlie correc- 
tion of military; gentle- 
men) that the intrench- 
ments of Breed^s Hill 
served the Continental 
army throughout the 
whole of our American 
war. The slaughter in- 
flicted upon us from behind 
those lines was so 
severe, and the behavior 
of the enemy so resolute, 
that the British chiefs 
respected the barricades 
of the Americans after- 
wards; and were they 
firing from belli nd a row 
of blankets, certain of our 
generals rather licsitated 
to force them. In the 
alfair of the White Plains, 
when, for a second time, 
Mr. Washington's army was quite at the mercy of the 
victors, we subsequently heard that our conquei’ing troops 
were held back before a barricade actually compoH(‘d of 
corn-stalks and stow. Another opportunity was givmi us, 
and lasted during a whole winter, during which the dwind- 
ling and dismayed troops of Congress lay starving and un- 
armed under our grasp, and the magnanimous Mr. Howe left 
the famous camp of Valley Forge untouched, whilst his 
great, brave, and perfectly appointed army fiddled and 
gambled and feasted in Philadelphia. And, by Bvno’s 
countrymen, triumphal arches were erected, tournaments 
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were held in pleasant mockery of the Middle Ages, and 
wreaths and gailands offered by beautiful ladies to this 
clement chief, with fantastical mottoes and posies announc- 
ing that his laurels should be immortal ^ Why have my 
ungrateful countrymen in America never erected statues to 
this general ? They had not in all then- army an officer 
who fought their battles better ; who enabled them to re- 
trieve their errors with such adroitness ; who took care that 
their defeats should be so little hurtful to themselves ; and 
when, in the course of events, the stronger force naturally 
got the uppermost, who showed such an untiring tenderness, 
patience, and complacency in helping the })oor disabled 
opponent on to his legs again. Ah ! think of eighteen 
years before and the ffery young warrior wdiom England 
had sent out to fight her adversary on the American conti- 
nent. Fancy him forever pacing round the defences behind 
which the foe lies sheltered ; by night and by day alike 
sleepless and eager ; consuming away in his fierce wrath 
and longing, and never closing his eye, so intent is it in 
watching ; winding the tracik with untiring scent that pants 
and hungers for blood and battle 5 piowling through mid- 
night forests, or climbing silent over precipices before dawn ; 
and watching till his great heart is almost worn out, until 
the foe allows himself at last, when ho s])rings on him and 
grapples with him, and, dying, slays linn ! Think of Wolfe 
at Quebec, and hearken to Howe’s ffddles us he sits smiling 
amongst the daucei\s at Philadelphia. 

A favorite scheme with our ministers at home and some 
of our generals m Ameiica was to establish a commniiicjv 
tion between Canada and Kew York, by which means it w^as 
hoped ISfew England might be cut off Irom the neighboring 
colonies, overpowered in detail, and for(*.ed into submission. 
Jkirgoyne was (Uitrusted with the conduct of the plan, and 
he set forth from Quebec, confidently promising to bring it 
tio a successful issue. His maridi began in military state : 
the trumpets of his proclamations blew before him: he 
biwle the colonists to remember the immoiiso power of 
England ; and summoned the misguided rebels to lay down 
their arms. He brought with him a formidable English 
force, an army of (Jerman veterans not h'.ss powerful, a 
dreadful band of Indian warriors, and a brilliant train of 
artillery. It was su])i)osed that the })eoplo round his 
march would rally to the Royal (*.ausc and standards. The 
Continental force in front of him was small at hrst, and 
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Wasliiiigton^s army was weakened by the withdrawal ^ of 
of troops who were hurried forward to meet tins Canadian 
invasion. A British detachment from IsTew York was to 
force its way up the Hudson, sweeping away the enemy on 
the route, and make a junction with Burgoyne at Albany 
Then was the time when Washington's weakened army 
should have been struck, too; but a greater Power willed 
otherwise • nor am I, for one, even going to regrot the ter- 
mination of the war. As we look over the game now, how 
clear seem the blunders which were made by the losing side ! 
From the beginning to the end we were forever arriving too 
late. Our supplies and reinforcements from home were too 
late. Our troops were in difficulty, and onr suec.ors reached 
them too late Our fleet appeared off Yorktowii just too 
late, after Cornwallis had surrendered. A way of escape 
was opened to Burgoyne, but he resolved upon retreat too 
late. I have heard discomfited officers in after days j)r<)ve 
infallibly how a different wind would have saved America 
to us; how we must have destroyed the French fiect but 
for a tempest or two; how once, twice, thrice, but for 
nightfall, Mr. Washington and liis army were in our power. 
Who has not speculated, in the course of his reading of 
histoiy, upon the ^^Has been” and the '' Might have, heen’^ 
111 the world ? I take my tattered old map-book from th(» 
shelf, and see the board on which the grc'at (*.ontest was 
played, I wonder at the curious chances which lost it : and, 
putting aside any idle talk about the resp(‘Ctiv(^ bravery of 
the two nations, can’t but seo that we had the, best cards, 
and that we lost the game. 

I own the sport had a considerabhi fascination for iu<s 
and stirred up my languid blood. My brotlun* Flal, when 
settled on his plantation in Virginia, was perf(‘(*.tly satisfied 
with the sports and occupations he found there. '‘Phe com- 
pany of the country neighbors sufficed him ; he n<»ver tin'd 
of looking after his crops and people, taking his fish, Kshoot- 
mghis ducks, hunting in his woods, or enjoying his rubber, 
and his supper. Ha^ipy Hal, in his gu'iit barn of a house, 
under his roomy jiorcdies, his (I(»gs lying round Ids feet ; Ins 
friends, the Virginian Will Wimbles, at free (piavUu-s in 
his mansion; his negroes fat, lazy, and ragged: liis shrewd 
little wife ruling over them and lier husbaml, who always 
obeyed her implicitly when living, ami who was pretty 
speedily consoled when she died ! I say hapi>y, though his 
lot would have been intolerable to me : wife, and friends, 
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and plantation, and town life at Riclmiond (Eiciliinond suc- 
ceeded to the honor of being the capital when our province 
became a State). How happy he whose foot fits the shoe 
which fortune gives linn! My iiicoine was five times as 
great, my house in England as large, and built of bricks 
and faced with freestone ; my wife — would I have changed 
her for any other wife in the world*'* My children — well, 
1 am contented with my Lady Warrington^s opinion about 
But with all these plums and iieaches and rich fruits 
out of Plenty’s horn poured into my lap, T fear I have been 
but an ingrate ; and Hodge, my gatekeeper, who shares his 
bread and scrap of bacon with a family as large as his 
master’s, seems to me to enjoy his meal as much as I do, 
though Mrs. Molly prepares her best dishes and sweet- 
meats, and Mr. (Tiimbo uncorks the choicest bottles from the 
cellar. Ah me 1 sweetmeats have lost their savor for me, 
however they may rejoice my young ones from the nursery, 
and the peifume of claiet ]jalls upon old noses! Our 
parson has ))Oured out his sermons many and many a time 
to me, and perhaps I did not care for them much when he 
first broached them Dost thou remember, honest friend 
(sure he doCvS, for he has repeated the story over the bottle 
as many times as his sermons almost, and my Lady War- 
rington pretends as if she had never heard it) — I say, Joe 
Blake, thou rememberest full wtdl, and with advantages, 
that October ov<ming when wo scrambled up an embrasure 
at Fort Oliuton, and a clubbed musket would have dashed 
these valuable brains out, had not Joe’s sword whipped my 
rebellious countryman through the gizzard. Joe wore a 
red coat iu those days (the unifoim of the brave Sixty-third, 
whose leader, the bold Sill, fell pierced with many wounds 
beside him) lie exchanged his red for black and my 
pulpit. His doctrines are sound, and his sermons short. 
We road the papers togetlicr over our wine. ITot two 
months ago we read our old friend Howe’s glorious deed of 
the first of June, We were told how the noble Rawdon, 
who fought with us at P’ort Clinton, had joined the Duke 
of York: and to-day his royal highness is in full retreat 
before Pie.hegru : aiul he and iny son Miles have takim Valen- 
ciennes for nothing ! All, ])ars()u ! would you not like to put 
on your old Sixty-third coat ? (though 1 doubt Mrs. Blake 
could never make the buttons and button-holes meet again 
over yom* big Ixxly). Tim boys were acting a play with my 
militia sword. Oh, that I were young again, Mr. Blake! 
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that I had not the gout ni niy too ; and I would saddle 
Eosmante and nde back into the world, and feel the pulses 
beat again, and play a little of life’s glorious game ^ 

The last which 1 saw” played was gallantly won by 

our side ; though ’tis true that even in thisy^w rif*/ the Amer- 
icans w’-oii the rubber — our people gaining only the ground 
they stood on, and the guns, stores, and ships wdiich they 
captured and destroyed, whilst our etforts at rescue w'ert^ 
too late to prevent the catastrophe impending over Bur- 
goyne’s unfortunate army. After one of those dtdays whi(di 
always were hapjDening to retard our ]dans and weaken the 
blows which our duels intended to deliver, an expedition 
was got under weigh from New York at the close of tin* 
month of September, '77 ; that, could it but have advanced 
a fortnight earlier, might have saved the doomed force of 
Burgoyiie ! Sad Dts aliter visum. The delay here was not 
Sir Henry Clinton’s fault, wdio could not leave his (tity un- 
protected ; but the winds and w”eather w”hich delayed the 
arrival of reinforcements which we had long awaited from 
England. The fleet which brought them brought us long 
and fond letters from home, with the very last news of tlio 
children under the care of their good Aunt Hetty and their 
grandfather. Tlie mother’s lieait yearned tow”ards the ab- 
sent young ones. She made me no reproaches: but I eoiild 
read her iin])ortunities in her anxious (‘y(‘s, her t(*rrors for 
me, and her longing for her children. Why st ay longer ? ” 
she seemed to say You wdio have no calling to tins wuir, 
or to draw the sw”ord aga-inst your countrymen — why (con- 
tinue to iin])eril your life ami my hap})incss ? I under- 
stood her ap]ieai. AVe w^ere to (uiter upon no imnu*diat(* 
service of danger; T told her Sir Ibmry was only going to 
accompany the ex})edition for a part of tlm way. I ivould 
return with him, the re(‘-onn()issan(H> ov(*r, amt dhristnias, 
please heaven, should see our family oiute imvo united in 
England. 

A force of threes thousand men, imduding a (*ou])le of 
slender regiments of American Loyalists and N(nv York 
Militia (wdth wdneh latter my distinguislu*d rt‘lativ<s Mr. 
AVill Esmond, W(*nt as captain), was (unbarked at New 
York, and our armament sailed up tin* nobh*. Hudson river, 
that prt\s(mts timu* as])ccts than the Khine in Kurope to my 
mind • nor was any fire o])en(*d upon us from tliose b(‘etling 
cliffs and ])r(»(*i])itous ‘‘ palisadi's,” as tiieyare calh'd, by 
winch wo saih*(l , tlu^ (meiiiy, stningo to say, being f^or once 
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unaware of the movement we contemplated. Our first land- 
ing was on the Eastern bank, at a place called Verplancks 
Point, whence the Congress troops withdrew after a slight 
resistance, their leader, the tough old Putnam (so famous 
during the war) supposing that our march was to be directed 
towards the Eastern Highlands, by which we intended to 
penetrate to Burgoyne. Putnam fell back to occupy these 
passes, a small detachment of ours being sent forward as if 
in puisuit, which he inuigmed was to be followed by the 
rest of our force. Meanwhile, before daylight, two thou- 
sand men without artillery were carried over to Stoney 
Point on the ^vestern shore, ojiposite Verplancks, and under 
a great hill called the Punderberg by the old Dutch lords of 
the stream, and which hangs precipitously over it A little 
stream at the northern base of this mountain intersects it 
from the opposite height on which Fort Clinton stood, 
named not after our general, but after one of the two gen- 
thuneii of the same name, ivho were amongst the oldest and 
most respected of the provincial gentry of New York, and 
who Avere at this moment a.(*tually iii command against Sir 
Henry. On the next height to Clinton is Fort Montgom- 
ery , and b(dnnd them rises a hill called Bear Hill ; whilst 
at the opposit(j side of tlio magnificent stream stands “Saint 
Antony’s Nose,” a prodigious peak indeed, which the Dutch 
had (quaintly christened. 

The attacks on the two forts were almost simultaneous. 
Half our men were detacjhed for the assault on Fort Mont- 
goniory, under tlio brave Cain])bcdl, who fell before the ram- 
])art. Sir Henry, who would never be out of danger where 
he could find it, })ersonally led the remainder, and hoped, 
he said, that we should have better luc*k than before the 
Sullivan Island. A jiath led up to the Duiiderberg, so 
narrow as scarcely to admit three imm abreast, and in utter 
.silence our whole for(*,e sc,aled it, wondering at every rugged 
step to meet with no opposition. The enemy had not even 
kei)t a watch on it; nor wore we des(*nod until we were 
des(*ending the heiglit, at the base of wluck we easily dis- 
])erscd a small forc.e sent hurriedly to o])])oso us. The 
liring whi(jh hero took ])lace rendenul all idea of a surprise 
impossible. The fort was before us. With such arms as 
the troops had in then* hands, th(7 had U) avSS»ault; and 
silently and swiftly, lu the Ca(?e of the artillery playing 
upon them, the troops aseendod the hill. The men had 
orders on no ticcouut to lire. Taking the colors ot the 
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Sixty-third, and bearing them aloft, Sir Henry mounted 
with the stormers. The place was so steep that the men 
pushed each other over the wall and through the embra- 
sures; and it was there that Lieutenant Joseph J^lake, the 
father of a certain Joseph Clinton Blake, who looks with 
the eyes of affection on a certain young lady, iireseiited 
himself to the living of Warrington by saving the life of 
the unworthy patron thereof. 

About a fourth part of the garrison, as we were told, 
escaped out of the fort, the rest being killed or wounded, 
or remaining our prisoners within the works. Fort Mont- 
gomery was, in like manner, stormed and taken by our peo- 
ple; and, at night, as we looked down from the heights 
where the king’s standard had been just planted, we were 
treated to a splendid illumination in the river below. 
Under Fort Montgomery, and stretching over to that lofty 
prominence called St. Antony’s Nose, a boom and chain 
had been laid with a vast cost and labor, behind which 
several American frigates and galleys were anchored. The 
fort being taken, these ships attempted to get up the river 
in the darkness, out of the reach of guns, which they knew 
must destroy them in the morning. But the wind was un- 
favorable, and escape was found to be impossible. The 
crews therefore took to the boats, and so landed, having 
previously set the ships on fire, with all their siiils set ; aiul 
we beheld these magnificent pyramids of flaiiK* burning up 
to the heavens and reflected in the waters below, until, 
in the midst of prodigious explosions, they sank and dis- 
appeared. 

On the next day ^parle7ne7itaire came in from the enemy, 
to inquire as to the state of his troops left wouud(‘d or 
prisoners in our hands, and the Contiiumtal ofiituu* brought 
me a note, which gave me a strange shook, for it showed 
that in the struggle of the previous evening my brother 
had been engaged. Tt was dated Octobtu* 7, from Major- 
General George Clinton’s divisional head-(piart(u\s, and it 
stated briefly that “ Colonel H. Warrington, of the Virginia 
line, hopes that Sir George Warrington es(‘aped unhurt in 
the assault of last evening, from wlu(‘b tlu' colonel himself 
was so fortunate as to retire without the least injury.'” 
Never did I say iny ])rayers more heartily and grateftilly 
than on that night, devoutly tliaukiiig luMiVen that my dear- 
est brother was spared, and making a vow at tlu^ same time 
to withdraw out of the fratneidal (*()ntt‘st, into which 1 only 
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had entered because Honor and Duty seemed imperatively 
to call me. 

I own I felt an inexpressible relief when I had come to 
the resolution to retire and betake myself to the peaceful 
shade of my own vines and fig-trees at home. I longed, 
however, to see my brother ere I returned, and asked, and 
easily obtained, an errand to the camp of the American 
General Clinton from our own chief. The head-quarters ot 
his division were now some miles up the river, and a boat 
and a flag of truce quickly brought me to the point where 
his out-pickets received me on the shore. My brother was 
very soon with me. He had only lately joined General 
Clinton’s division with letters from head-quarteis at Phila- 
delphia, and he chanced to hear, after the attack on Fort 
Clinton, that I had been present during the affair. We 
passed a brief delightful night together; Mr. Sady, who 
always followed Hal to the war, cooking a feast in honor ot 
both his masters. There was but one bed of straw in the 
hut where we had quaiters, and Hal and I slejit on it, side 
by side, as we had done when we were boys. We had a 
hundred things to say regarding past times and present. 
His kind heart gladdened when 1 told him of my resolve to 
retire to my acres, and to take off the red coat which I 
wore: he flung his arms round it. Praised be God!” 
said he. ^^0 heavens, George! think what might have 
happened had we inet in the affair two nights ago ! ” And 
he turned quite pale at the thought. He eased my mind 
with respect to our ihotliei. She was a bitter Tory, to be 
sure, but the chief had given special injunctions regarding 
her safety. And 1^'anny ” (Hal’s wife) “ watches over her, 
and she is as good as a company ^ ” cried the enthusiastic 
husband. Isn’t she clever ? Isn't she handsome ? Isn’t 
she good ? ” cries Hal, never, fortunately, waiting for a 
reply to these ardent (picruvs. And to think that I was 
nearly marrying Maria once ! O mercy ! what an escape I 
had ! ” he added. Hagan prays for the king, every morn- 
ing and night, at Castlewood, but they bolt the doors, and 
nobody hoars. Gracious powers ! his wife is sixty if she 
is a day ; and oh, George ’ the quantity she drinks is . - 
But why tell the failings of our good e.ousin ? 1 am pleased 

to think she lived to drink the lu*a.lth of King George 
long after his Old Dominion had ])assed forever from his 
sceptre. 

Tlu‘ morning (*anu» wlum my brii»f mission to the camp 
von. ii. — yn 
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was ended, and the truest of friends and fondest of brothers 
accompanied me to my boat, which lay waiting at the river- 
side. We exchanged an embrace at parting, and his hand 
held mine yet for a moment ere I stepped into the barge which 
bore me rapidly down the stream. Shall I see thee once 
more, dearest and best companion of my youth ? I tliought. 
“Amongst our cold Englishmen, can I ever hope to meet 
with a friend like thee ? When hadst thou ever a tliought 
that was not kindly and generous ? When a wish, or a 
possession, but for me you would sacrifice it How brave 
are you and how modest ; how gentle, and how strong ; how 
simple, unselfish, and humble; how eager to see others' 
merit; how diffident of your own!” He stood on the shore 
till his figure grew dim before me. There was that in my 
eyes which prevented me from seeing him longer. 

Brilliant as Sir Henry's success had been, it was achieved, 
as usual, too late ; and served but as a small set-off against 
the disaster of Burgoyne which ensued immediately, and 
which our advance was utterly inadequate to relieve. More, 
than one secret messenger was despatched to him who 
never reached him, and of whom we never learned the fate. 
Of one wretch who offered to carry intelligence to him, and 
whom Sir Henry despatcdied with a letter of Ins own, W(‘ 
heard the miserable doom Falling in with some of the 
troops of General George Clinton, who hap])en(‘d to b(i in 
red uniform (part of the prize of a ^British sln])’s (*argo, 
doubtless, wliKih had been taken by American ])nvat(>(‘rs), 
the spy thought he was in th(‘ English <iriny, and axlvancecl 
towards the sentries He found his mistake too lat(^ His 
letter was discovered upon him, and lie had to die* for Ix'aring 
it In ten days after the su(*C(*ss at the Forts octairrcd the. 
great disaster at Saratoga, of which we carried tlie dismal 
particulars in the flec't which bore us home. 1 am afraid 
my wife was unable to mourn for it. She had lier children, 
her father, li^r sister to revisit, and dail}’’ and nightly thanks 
to pay to heaven that had brought her husband safe out of 
danger. 



CHAPTER XLIY. 


UNDEK VINE AND Fia-TREB. 

EED I describe, young 
folks, the delights of the 
meeting at home, and the 
iiiother^s happiness with 
all her brood once more 
under her fond wings It 
was wrote in her f<ice, and 
acknowledged on her knees. 
Our house was large enough 
for all, but Aunt Hetty 
would not stay in it. She 
said, fairly, that to resign 
her mothevhood over the 
elder children, who had 
been hers for nearly three 
years, cost her too great a 
pang 5 and she could not 
bear for yet awhile to be 
with them, and to submit 
to take only the second 
place. So she and her 
father went away to a 
house at Bury St. Edmunds, 
not far from us, where they lived, and where she spoiled her 
eldest ne])hew and niece in jnivate. It was the year after 

we came home that Mr. B the Jamaica planter died, 

who left her the half of his fortune; and then I heard, for 
the hrst time, how the worthy gentleman had hoen greatly 
enamored of her in Jamaica, and, though she had refused 
him, had tlius shown his constancy to her. Heaven knows 
how much property of Aunt Ilc'tty^s Monsieur Miles hath 
alv('ady devoured ^ — the ])riee of his commission and outfit; 
lus govgiH)us uniforms; his play-debts and little transac- 
tions in the Minories; — do you think, sirrah, I do not 
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know what Immau nature is ; what is the cost of Pall-Mall 
tdive'niS} petits soiqjers, play — even in moderation — at the 
‘‘ Cocoa-Tree ” , and that a gentleman cannot purchase all 
these enjoyments with the five hundred a year which I 
allow him? Aunt Hetty declares she has made up her 
mind to be an old maid. “ I made a vow never to marry 
until I could find a man as good as my dear father/^ she 
said; “and I never did, Sir George. Ho, my dearest Theo, 
not half as good ; and Sir George may put that in his pipe 
and smoke it.” 

And yet when the good general died, calm, and full of 
years, and glad to depart, 1 think it was my wife who shed 
the most tears. “I weep because 1 think I did not love 
him enough,” said the tender creature, whereas Hetty 
scarce departed from her calm, at least outwardly and before 
any of us ; talks of him constantly still, as though he were 
alive ; recalls his merry sayings, his gentle, kind ways with 
his children (when she brightens up and looks herself quite 
a girl again), and sits cheerfully looking up to the slab in 
church which records his name and some of his virtues, and 
for once tells no lies. 

I had fancied, sometimes, that my brother Hal, for whom 
Hetty had a ]uvenile })aSwSion, ahvnys retained a hold of 
her heart; and when lie (‘ame to see us, ten years ago, I 
told him of this childish romance of H(‘t’s, with the hope, 
I own, that ho would ask her to replace hlrs. Panny, wlio 
had been gathered to her fathers, and regarding whom my 
wife (wuth her usual propensity to consider herself a miser- 
able sinner) always reproached herself, because, forsooth, 
she did not regret Panny enough. Hal, when he canu^ to 
us, was plunged in grief about her loss ; and vowed that the 
world did not contain such another woman. Our dear old 
general, who was still in life then, took him in and housed 
him, as he had done in the hajipy early days. The wonum 
played him the very same tunes ’whioh Iw had lu*ard wlnui 
a boy at Oakhurst. Everybody’s lutai’t was v(U*y soft with 
old recollections, and Harry never tirtid of pouring out his 
griefs and his recitals of his wifi‘’s virtues to Ht^t, an<l 
anon of talking fondly about liis dcuir Aunt Lambert, whom 
he loved with all lus heart, and whos(‘ ]>raises, you may be 
sure, were welcome to the faitliful old husband, out of whose 
thoughts his wifo^s memory was iu‘ver, I Ixdievc*, absent for 
any three waking minutes of tin* day. 

General Hal w<‘nt to Pans as an Ameri<»au general officer 
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in his blue and yellow (which Mr. Tox and other gentlemen 
had brought into fashion here likewise), and was made much 
of at Versailles, although he was presented by Monsieur le 
Marquis de Lafayette to the most Christian king and queen, 
who did not love monsieur le marquis. And I believe a 
marquise took a fancy to the Virginian general, and would 
have married him out of hand, had he not resisted and fled 
back to England and Warrington and Bury again, especially 
to the latter place, where the folks would listen to him, as 
he talked about his late wife, with an endless jDatience and 
sympathy. As for us, who had known the poor paragon, 
we were civil, but not quite so enthusiastic regarding her, 
and rather puzzled sometimes to answer our children’s ques- 
tions about Uncle Hal’s angel wife. 

The two generals and myself, and Captain Miles, and 
Parson Blake (who was knocked over at Monmouth, the 
year after I left America, and came home to change his coat, 
and take my living), used to light the battles of the Kevolu- 
tion over our bottle ; and the parson used to cry, ‘‘By Ju- 
piter, general” (he compounded for Jupiter, when he laid 
down his military habit), “ you are the Tory, and Sir George 
is the Whig ! He is always flnding fault with our leaders, 
and you are forever standing up for them; and when I 
prayed for the king last Wunday, I heard you following me 
quite loud.” 

“ And so I do, Blake, with all my heart ; I can’t forget I 
wore his coat,” says Hal. 

“Ah, if Wolfe had been alive for twenty years more !” 
says Lambert. 

“ Ah, sir,” cries Hal, “ you should hear the general talk 
about him ! ” 

“What general ? ” says I (to vex him). 

“AT?/ general,” says ital, standing up, and Ailing a bump- 
er. “ His Excellency General George Washington ! ” 

“With all my heart,” cry I, but the parson looks as if he 
did not like the toast or the claret. 

Hal never tired in speaking of his general ; and it was on 
some such evening of friendly converse that he told us how 
he had ac.tually been in disgiw.e with this general whom he 
loved so fondly. Their difference seems to liave been about 
Monsieur le Marquis dc Lafayette before mentioned, who 
]>layed such a fine ])art in history of late, and who hath so 
suddenly disai)])oared out of it. His ])revious rank in our 
own scrvi(‘e, and lus acknowledgcKl gallantry during tlui 
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yar, ought to have secured Colonel Warrington’s promotion 
in the Continental army, where a whipper-snapper like M. 
de Lafayette had but to arrive and stiaightway to be com- 
plimented by Congress with the rank of major-general. Hal, 
with the freedom of an old soldier, had expressed himself 
somewhat contemptuously regarding some of the appoint- 
ments made by Congress, with whom all sorts of misorabh^ 
intrigues and cabals were set to work by unscrupulous oih- 
cers greedy of promotion. Mr. Warrington, mutating ])er- 
haps in this the example of his now illustrious 1‘rieiul ot‘ 
Mount Vernon, affected to make the war en (jentUhomme; 
took his pay, to be sure, but spent it upon comforts and 
clothing for his men, and as for rank, declared it was a 
matter of no earthly concern to him, and that he would as 
soon serve as colonel as iii any higher grade. Xo dou})t he 
added contemptuous remarks regarding certain general offi- 
cers of Congress army, their origin, and the causes of their 
advancement : notably he was very angry about the sudden 
promotion of the young French lad just named — the mar- 
quis, as they loved to call him — in the Eepublican army, and 
who, by the way was a prodigious favorite of the chief him- 
self. There were not three officers in the whole Continental 
force (after poor madcap Lee was taken ])risouer and dis- 
graced) who could speak the marquis’s languag(^ so that Hal 
could judge the young major-general more (*los(d\ and famil- 
iarly than other gentlemen, including the (‘-ommaii(lt‘r-in-(‘hief 
himself. Mr. Washington good-nature* dly ratt*d friemd Hal 
for being jealous of the beardless coiniuaiider of Auvergin* j 
was himself not a little pleased by the filial r<*gard and ]n*()- 
found veneration which the enthusiastic*, young m)bl<*ma.n 
always showed for him j and had, nu)n*<)ver, tin*. v(uy best 
politic reasons for treating the mar<piis with frieudshiji aiul 
favor. 

Meanwhile, as it afterwards turned out, tln^ (‘ommandtu*- 
in-chief was most urgently jiressing Colomd Wn-rringtoids 
promotion upon Congress, and, as if his (hnicultu‘s befort^ 
the enemy were not enough, he being at this luird time of win- 
ter intrenched at Valley Forge, com inaudiug live, or six thou- 
sand men at the most, almost without firt*, blankets, food, or 
anmiuiution, in the face, of Sir William How(j’.s army, which 
was perfectly^ appointed, and tlir(*e timt*s as miinerous tis 
his own ; as if, I say, this difficulty was not t'uough to try 
him, he luul further to encounter the <*owunlly distrust di 
Congress, and lusuliordination and conspiracy amongst tiio 
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officers in his own camp. During the awful winter oi 
^77, when one blow struck by the sluggard at the head of 
the British forces might have ended the war, and all was 
doubt, confusion, desiiaii in the opjDOSite camp (save in one 
indomitable breast alone), my brother had an interview 
with the chief, which he has subsequently described to me, 
and of which Hal could never speak without giving way to 
deep emoLion Mi. Washington had won no such triumph 
as that which the dare-devil courage of Arnold and the ele- 
gant imbecility of Burgoyne had procured for G-at^s and 
the northern army. Save in one or two minor encounters, 
winch iiroved how daring his bravery was, and how unceas- 
ing his watchfulness, General Washington had met with 
deLeat after defeat from an enemy in all points his superior. 
The Congress mistrusted him Many an officer in Ins 
own camp hated him Those who had been disappointed 
in ambition, those who had been detected iii peculation, 
those whose sellislmess or incapacity Ins honest eyes had 
spied out, — were all more or less in league against him. 
()rat('s wa,s the (*.hief toward whom the malcontents turned. 
Mr. (rates was the only genius fit to conduct the war; and 
with a vaingloriousuess, winch he afterwards generously 
owned, he did not refuse the homage which was paid 
him 

To show how dreadful were the troubles and anxieties 
with whi(*.h (hmeral Washington had to contend, I may 
mention what at tins time* was called the Conway Cabal.” 
A certain Irishman — a Chevalier of St. Louis, and an officei 
in the French service — arrived in America early in the 
year ’77 in quest of military employment He was sjieedily 
a])poiiited to the rank of brigadier, and (joiild not be con- 
tented, forsooth, without an immediate promotion to be 
major-general. 

Mr. <3. had friends in Congress, who, as the general-in- 
chief was informed, had promised him his speedy promotion, 
(hmeral Washington remonstrated, representing the injustice 
of iiromoting to the liigliest rank the youngest brigadier in 
the servi<ie , and, whilst the luattei was ponding, wa.s put in 
possi>!ssion of a letter from Conway to General (bites, whom 
lie complimentod, saying, that heaven had been dcitermined 
to sav(‘ Anu‘ri(‘,a, or a. weak geucnal and bad (‘councillors 
would have rmiKul it.” The g(ui(‘ral (unclosed the note to 
Mr. Conway, without a word of comnumt; and (/Oiiway 
otTercMl lus resignation, which was r(ifiis{‘d by ( -ongress, wh 
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appointed him iiispector-geiiercil of the army, with the rank 
of major-general. 

And it was at this time,’’ says Harry (with many pa.s- 
sionate exclamations indK*a.tiiig his rage with himself and 
his admiration of his leader), “ when, by heavens, the glori- 
ous chief was oppressed by troubles enough to drive tmi 
thousand men mad — that I must interfere with luy jealous- 
ies about the Erenehman ' I had not said miKtli, only sonu* 
nonsense to (ireeiie and Cadwalader about getting some 
flogs against the Freiujlimau eame to dine with us, and lia-v- 
ing a bag full of marquises over from Paris, as we were not 
able to command ourselves ; — but I should have known the 
chief’s troubles, and that he had a better bead than mine, 
and might have had the gratie to liohl my tongue. 

‘^Eor a while the general said nothing, but I could le- 
mark, by the coldness of his demeanor, that something had 
occurred to (*reate a schism between him and uu*. Mrs. 
Washington, who had come to eaiu]), also saw that, some- 
thing was wrong. Women have aitful waj-s of soothing 
men and finding their secrets out. I mu noi. surt^. that I 
should have ever tried to learn tht^ cause of the geiu‘rars 
dis])leasure, for J am a.s jnoud as he is, and besides” (sa\s 
Hal) ‘^wheii the ehnd is angiy, it was not pl(‘asa,nt coming 
near him, 1 can promise you ” iM;v brotluM* was nul(‘(‘d sub- 
jugated by his old friend, and obeyed Jiiui a, ml bow(‘<I lKdor<* 
iiim as a boy befoie. a school master. 

“At last,” Hal lesuined, ‘‘Mrs Washington found out tin* 
mystery. ‘ISjieak to me. after dinner, (^ilonel Hal,’ sa\s 
she. ‘Come out to the. jiarade-ground, hefoie tlie diniiig- 
house, and T will tell you all.’ I left ahalf-st'on* of giuieral 
officers and brigadiers drinking round tht‘ gmieiaPs t,il»le, 
and found hlis. Washington waiting for nn^ She th(*ii told 
me it was the s])e<Hdi I had made about tlu‘ Ik)X of mar- 
quises, with whitdi th(» general was oift‘nd(‘d. ‘ I should 
not have, heeded it iii anotluu-,’ In* ha.d saul, * but I never 
thought Harry Warrington would lia.ve joined against int*.’ 

“J had to wait on Uiiu for tli(‘ word that night, and 
found him alone at Ins table, ‘(’an >oar exctdhmcj giv<‘ 
me live nnnute.s’ time*'’ I said, with luy heart in luy 
mouth. ‘Yes, surely, sir,’ .says he, pointuig to th<‘ other 
chair. ‘ Will you please to lu* stsiUsl ’ 

“ ‘ It us<‘<l not always to he Sir and Colonel Wurriugttm, 
i>etw(*en nn» and \oiu extsdhnn I said. 

‘ He said, ('alml>, *'l'lie times an* altt*n*(L’ 
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“ ^ Kt uos iiiutamiiv lu illis,' says 1. ‘ Times and people 

are botii e hanged ^ 

^ \'on had some business with me ? ’ he asked. 

^ Am L speaking to the commander-in-ehief, or to my old 
friend ? ^ 1 asked 

‘‘ Me looked at me gravely. ^Well, — to both^ sir/ he 
said ‘ Tray sit, Harry.^ 

‘ If to General Washington, I tell his excelleney that I, 
and many olticers of this aimy, are not well pleased to see a 
boy of twenty made a major-general over us, beeause he is 
a maivpus, and beeause he can’t speak the English language 
If I s})eak to my old friend, I have to say that he has shown 
me very little of trust or friendship tor the last lew weeks ; 
<uid that I have no (h^sire to sit at your table, and have ini- 
pertinmit remarks made by others there, of the way in 
wlii(*.]i Ins ex(‘.cllencv turns iiis back on me.’ 

“’’Which charge shall I take first, Harry •'’ he asked, 
turning his chair away from the talihs and ciossiug his legs 
as if ready for a talk. ' You are jealous, as 1 gather, about 
tin* manpus ’ 

“ ' Ji^alous ! sir,’ says 1. ^ An aide-de-c'.ainp of Mr Wolfe 

IS not ](*alous ol a da.(*k-a-dandy who, live years ago, was 
being whip])ed at si‘hool !’ 

You yours(df declined higher lank than that which 
you hold,’ says the chief, turning a little red 

“ ‘ But r never bargained to have a niat*,aroni marquis to 
(‘oniniand nui ! ’ 1 (iried. ‘ 1 will not, toi one, (uirry the 
young gentlema.n’s ordcis; and since (lougrevss and your 
ex(udleucy (dioosci to tak(' your generals out of the nursery, 
I shall humbly ask h^ave to resign, aiul retire to my iilanta- 
tiou.’ 

“‘Do, Harry; that is true friendshi]) ! ’ says the chief, 
with a gmithmcss that surjirised me ‘ Now that your old 
friend is in a difticailty, ’tis sundy tln^ best time to leave 
him.’ 

“ ‘Sir!’ says L 

“ ‘ Do a.s so many of the rest are doing, Mr. Wainngton. 
Et tu, Brut(», as th(>. ])lay says Widl, W(dl, Harry’ L did 
not think it of you: but, at least, you an^ in the fashion.'' 

“‘You askt‘d whi(*h charge you should take iirst?’ T 
said. 

“‘Oh, thi‘ jnomotion of the nmnpiis? I r(‘(u)mmended 
th(‘ appointment to Oongress, no doubt; and yon and otlu'r 
{:cnihmH‘n disapprove it/ 
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‘‘ have spoken for myself, sii,’ s.iys I. 

“^11* you take me ni that toms Colonel Wa-rrington, L 
have nothing to answer says the eliiot, rising ii])^v(n'v' 
fiercely; ‘and presume that I can lecoiuniend otHcefs ior 
promotion without asking your pi’evious vsanctioii.’ 

Being on that tone, sir,’ says I, ‘let me respectful^ 
olfer my lesigiiation to your excellency, I‘oiui(liiig my dt*- 
sire to resign upon the fact that Congress, at your t^xeid- 
lency’s recommendation, offers its highest (jomnian<ls to 
boys of twenty, who are scarcely even acciuaintcd with our 
language.’ And I rise up and make his excellency a how. 

Great heavens, Hariy!’ he cries— (about this mar- 
quis’s appointment he was beaten, that was the fact, ami 
he could not reply to me) — ‘can’t you believe that in this 
critical time of our affairs there reasons why spc^cual 
favors should be shown to the first Frenchman of distUK*.- 
tioii who comes amongst us ? ’ 

“ doubt, sir. If your excellency acknowledges that 
Monsieur de Lafayette’s merits have nothing to do with the 
question.’ 

acknowledge or deny nothing, sir!’ says the g(m- 
eral, with a stamp of his foot, and looking as though ho 
could be terribly angry if he would ‘ Am I beie to bo 
catechized by you ? »8tay Hark, Harry ' 1 s]>eak to \ou 
us a mail ot the world — luiy, as an old Ii-kuhI. Tins .ip- 
])()mtiueut hiinuliates you and otlu»rs, you say ? it so I 
Must we not bear hunuliatiou along with the otlnn* luinhms 
and griefs for the sake of our (*ountry It is no iuor(‘. just, 
])erhaps, that the marquis should lu‘ s(‘t over you gmitli*- 
men, than that your Prince* Ft*rdina,n(l or your Pviiu*e of 
Wales at home should have a coiimuuid ovt‘r v(d.cnins. 
But, if in appointing this young nobhuuau wc please* a 
whole nation, and bring ourselves twenty millions of allii^s, 
will you and other gentlemen sulk because wi* do him 
honor? ’Tis easy to simer at him (ihougli, heli<*vc nu*, the 
marquis has many more merits tliaii you allow liim); to m\ 
mind itwerei more generous as W(dl as mon* politi* of Ilarrx 
Warrington to wehumie tins stranger for the sake of t.lu* 
prodigious benefit our eonntry may draw from him — not to 
laugh at Ills peculiarities, but to aid him ami help his igno- 
ran(‘o by your ex])erienee as an old solduu*; that is what I 
would do’ — that IS the part I <*xpe<*1.(Ml of thee -for it. is 
the generous and the manly one, Harry; but you ehonst* 
:o join my (uiemies, and wluui I am in trotibh* you say you 
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will leave me That is why I have been hurt that is why 
T have been cold 1 thought I might count on your friend- 
ship — and — and you can tell whether I was right or no 
I lelied on you as on a brother, and you come and tell me 
you will resign. Be it so ! Being embarked in this contest, 
by God^s Will 1 will see it to an end. You are not the hrst, 
^fr. Warrington, has left me on the way.’ 

“ He spoke with so much tenderness, and as he spoke his 
fac.e wore such a look of unhappiness, that an extreme re- 
morse and pity seized me, and I called out I know not 
what incoherent expressions regarding old times, and vowed 
that it he would say the word, I never would leave him 
V'cii never loved him, George,’’ says my biother, turning 
to me, “ but 1 did, beyond all mortal men , and, though 1 
am not clever like you, I think my instinct was in the 
right. Pie has a greatness not approached by other men — ’’ 
“ i don’t say no, brother,” said I, now.” 

“ Greatness, pooh ! ” says the parson, growling over his 
wine. 

We walked into Mrs. Washington’s tea-room arm-in- 
arm,” Hal resumed; “she looked up quite kind, and saw 
we were friends. ‘ Is it all over, (Jolonel Harry ’ she 
whispered. *1 know he has applied ever so often about 
your promotion — ’ 

“‘I never will take it,’ says J.” “And that is how I 
eame to do says Harry, telling me the story, 

“ with Lafayette the next winter.” (Hal could imitate the 
Fremdiman very well.) “ ‘T will go says 1. 

‘ I know the way to Quebec*., and when we are not in action 
with Sir <hiy, I can hear liis ex(*ellency the major-general 
say his lesson.’ Tliere was no light, you know . we (*ouhl 
g('*t no army to act in (Canada, and returned to head- 
qiia.rtt*rs ; and wluit do you think disturbed the Frenchman 
niost'^ Th(» idea that ])eoplc would laugh at him, because 
his command had come, to nothing And so th(‘y did laugh 
a.t him, a-nd almost to his face too, and who could help it ? 
If our chief had any weak point it was this marquis 

“ Aft(>r our little difference wc hccame. as groat friends as 
bc'fore — if a man iiuiv be said to be friimds with a sovereign 
pn nc(*, for as such I somehow (‘onld not help regarding the 
g(*nera.l . and one night, when we had sat the conqiany out, 
^\(* talk(*(l of old tinH*s, and the jolly days of sport we luul 
t()g(‘iher both b(‘l’()r(» au<l afi(‘r Bradilock’s ; and that jiretty 
(lm*l you w«‘re near having when we were hoys. Ht* 
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king lied about it, and said lie never saw a mau look more 
wxcked and more bent on killing than you did *■ Vnd to do 
Sir George justice, 1 think lie lias hated me ever sni(‘e, says 
the chiet. 'Ah ’’he added, ^an open enemy I can Uwc 
readily enough ’Tis the secret foe wlio causes the doubi. 
and anguish ’ We have sat ivitli more than one at niy table' 
to-day to whom I am obliged to show a la(*e of (uvility, 
whose hands I niuat take when tlu\v are (>ffere<l, thoiigli I 
know they are stabbing iny re[>iitation, and are ('ager t() 
pull me clown from iiiy ])lace You spoke bui. lat.ely ol 
being humiliated because a junior was set over you in (‘oni- 
niand. Wliat humiliation is yours ('ompared to nnn<‘, uho 
have to play the farce ot w(d(*onie to these traitors; who 
have to bear the iicgleet of Congress, and see men who lin\<' 
insulted me promoted in my own army II I consulted iiiy 
own feelings as a man, would I (*{)ntiuii(' in this coiuiiituui 
Yon know whether my temper is naturally wiirui or not-. 
and whether as a jrivate. gentleiUiUi I should hi' likely to 
suffer such slights and outrages us are put upon me daily; 
but in the advancement ol the sacred causi' in wlmdi we are 
engaged, we have to endure not only hardshi]) and danger, 
but calumny and wrong, and may (h)d givt^ us strmigth to 
do our dutyT And then tlic gmieiMl showed nu^ tin* 
papers regarding tlie ah'iur of tlmt tellow (’ou\\{i.y, wlioiu 
CongTes?! promoted in spite of the intrigue, {ind doun whos<' 
black throat dolin Cadwalador sent tlu* best 1)011 Ih^ t‘\(‘r 
•fired in Ins life. 

“And it was here,’’ said Hal concluding his story, “as 1 
looked at the chief talking at night in tin' silein'c of l.In‘ 
camp, and remembered how loindy he was, what a.n awful 
responsibility ho carried; how spies and traitors \v<‘rt‘ (‘ai- 
ing out of his dish, and an (meiuy lay in front of him who 
might at any tune overpower him, tliat I thought, ' Sure, 
this IS the greatest man now in the world ; and what a 
wretch I am to think of my jealousn‘s and auuovanct^s, 
whilst he is walking serenely umhu* Ins nunuMist* eanss I'" 

'‘We talked but now of VVolIV,'’ sui<l I. “ Here, indetsl 
IS a greater than WoHV. To endure is grcat.(M‘ tlian to dare, 
to tire out hostile fortune; to be dauutctl 1 )\ no diflieulty i 
to keep lu^art when all have lost it; to go through intrigue 
S])otIess, and to forego ovi*ii ambit, ion wIkmi tin' <‘nd is 
gained — who ean say this is not gnmtness, or show the 
other Kuglishnuin who lias acluevi'd so mueh ** 

“I woii(h‘r, Sir George, loii did not take Mr. Washing 
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ton’s side, and wear the blue and buli‘ yourself, grumbles 
Parson Blake. 

“ You and I thought scarlet most becoming to our com- 
plexion, J oe Blake ^ ” says Sii George And my wife thinks 
there would not have been room tor two such great men on 
one side.^^ 

‘‘ Well, at any rate, you were better than that odious, 
swearing, crazy Gimeral Lee, who was second in coni- 
luaud T’’’ cries Lady Warrington ‘‘And I am certain Mr 
Wasliington never could write })oetry and tragedies as you 
(‘iiu ! What did the geneitil say about G-eorge’s tragedies, 
Harry*?” 

Harry bursl. into a roar of laughter (in which of course, 
Mr. Miles must join his uncle) 

Whdl f ” says he, “ it's a fa(*.t that Hagan read one at iny 
house to the g(‘u<n*al and Mrs Washnigtou and several more 
and they all IVll sound asleej) ! ” 

“ He nev(U‘ lik(‘d my hnsbaud, that is the truth !^* says 
Tlieo, tossing u]) luu* lu^ad, “and 'tis all the more magnaiii- 
luous of Sir G(M)ig(» to speak so well (d‘ him.” 

And tlum Ilal told how, Ins hatth's over, his country 
I'rtu'd, lus giH'at work of liberation complete, the general 
laid (lown his victorious sword, and met his (*.oinrades in the 
army in a last adieu. The last British soldier liad <iuitted 
tlu‘. shore of the Rt'jmblic, and the commander-in-chief ])U)- 
posed to leave* N(‘W York lor Annapolis, where (Jongress 
was sitting, and tlien^ resign Ins connnission About noon, 
on tlu* 1th l)ecciub(M’, a barg(* was in waiting at Wliitehall 
Kerry to c.oiiV(*y him a.(*ross the Hudson. The chiefs of tin* 
army Jiss{*mbh*d at a tavern near tin* Perry, and there, the 
gcii(‘ra.l joiu(*d them Seldom a.s he show’-ed Ins emotion 
outw'ardly, on this day he (*ould not disguise it. He- filled 
a. ghiss of wine, and said, “ 1 bid yon farcnvell with a heart 
full of h)vc and gratitudes and wish your latter days may 
be. as ])rosperons and lia])py jus thost' jmst have, been glorious 
and honorable ” Tlien he drank to tlunn. “1 cannot (Huue 
to (*a.<*li of yon to take my leave,” he said, “but shall be 
obliged if you will ea(di come and sliake me by the hand.” 

(Jeneral* Knox, who was near(*st, (*a.ine fonvard, <iiul the 
(du(*r, wdth tears lu his ey(‘S, em])rae(*d him. The others 
eaim*, one liy on(‘, to him, and took tlioir l<*avc wdt.liout a 
word. A hiK* of iiiFantrv 'was I'ornHul inuu the ta.vern to 
the ferry, and the giuu'ral, with Ins (dlieers following him, 
\va.lk(*<l sd<*ntlv to tlic waiiT lb* stood up m tlu* barge, 
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taking off his hat, and waving a farewell. And his com- 
rades remained bareheaded on the shore till their leader’s 
boat was out of view. 

As Harry speaks very low, in the gray of evening, wdtJi 
sometimes a break in his voice, we all sit touelu^d and silent. 
Hetty goes up and kisses her father. 

You tell us of others^ General Hairy,” she says, passing 
a ]iandkerchief across her eyes, ^^of JManon and Siinipt(*r, of 
Greene and Wayne, and llawdon and (Cornwallis, too, but 
you never mention Colonel Warrington ! ” 

‘^My dear, he will tell you Ins story in private’” wliis- 
])ers my wife, clinging to her sister, “and you (*aii writ(‘ it 
for him.” 

But it was not to be. My Lady Then, and h<w husband, 
too, I own, cat(diing the infeidion from h(‘r, never would 
let Harry rest, until wo had coaxed, wlieedh^d, and ord(*r(*(l 
him to ask Hetty in marriage. He ohey(‘(l, and it was she* 
who now detdined '^Bhe had always,” slu» said, “tlu‘ tnu‘st 
regard for him from the dear old tinu*s when tluy had nud. 
as almost children together. But she would never h‘a.V(^ Inn* 
father When it pleased God to take him, sh(‘ liojied she 
would be too old to think of bearing any other nanu‘ but lun* 
own Harry should have her love always as the Ix'st of 
brothers; and as (h'orge and Th(‘o ha.v(‘ siadi a iiiirs(‘r\ 
full of children,” adds Hester, “we must show our love to 
by saving for the young ones ” She S(‘iit luiii lun* 
answer in writing, leaving home on a visit to fraaids at a 
distance, as though she would have him to uiul<*rstan(l that 
lier demsion was tiiial. As su(‘h Hal rt'ceived it. He did 
not break his h<‘a.rt. (Cupid’s arrows, ladies, don’t bite vt‘r\ 
deep into the tough skins of gentlemen of our ag(‘ ; though, 
to be sure, at tin* tune of whi(‘h I wnbs my brother was still 
a young man, being litth‘ more than fifty. Aunt Ibd. is now 
a staid little lady, with a voi(*e of wdiieli velars havi* tonelu‘d 
the sweet chords, and a head 'vvhiehTiim* lias powderisl ovtn* 
with silver There a.r(‘ days wlitm she looks surprising! \ 
young and blooming. Ah im*, my <lea.r, it s(‘ems l>ut a little 
Avldle sni(*e the hair was gohleu' browm, and the (di<*cks as 
fresh as roses’ And then eaim» the bitter blast of lovt* un- 
r(*(pnt(‘d, which withered tlKUii; and that long h)ueliu(‘ss of 
heart whi(*h, they say, follows. Whv should 'Pln'o and I 
have IxMui so ha])])y, and thou so lont*lv ? Why should my 
m(‘a.l be gannslu'd wnth lovt*, and spread ivith jihaity, w]iib» 
yon solitar\ outcast shivers at my gat<‘ ? I bow my ln*a<l 
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humbly before the Dispenser of pain and poverty, wealth 
and health ; I feel sometimes as if, for the prizes which have 
fallen to the lot of me unworthy, 1 did not dare to be grate- 
ful. But I hear the voices of my children in their garden, 
or look up at their mother from my book, or perhaps niy 
sick bed, and my heart tills with instinctive gratitude tow- 
ards the bountiful Heaven that has so blest me. 

Since my accession to my uncle’s title and estate, my in- 
ter(*.oarse with my good cousin Lord Castlewood had been 
very rare. I had always supposed him to be a follower of 
the winning side in politics, and was not a little astonished 
to hear of his sudden appearance in opposition. A disap- 
pointnieut in respect to a place at court, of which he pn*- 
tended to have had some promise, was partly the ooeasioii 
of lus rupture with the ministry. It is said that the most, 
August Person in the realm had £atly refused to rec'cuve 
into the li-y~l Houstdiold a nobleman whose chara(‘ter was 
so notoriously bad, and whose example (so the August OIj- 
je(*,tor was pleased to say) would rum and corriii)t any re- 
spectable ramily. I heard of the Castlewoods during our 
travels in Kiirope, and that the mania for play had again 
seized upon his lordship. His impaired fortunes having 
been retrieved by the prudence of his wife and father-in-law, 
he had again begun to dissipate his income at hombre ami 
lansquenet. There were tales of malpractices in which he 
had been discovered, and even of chastisement inflicted uiioii 
him by the vi<»tims of his unscrupulous nrts. His wife's 
l)eauty and frcshii(\ss faded early, we met but once at Aix- 
la-Oha])elle, where Lady Castlewood besought my wife to go 
and see her, and afflicted Lady Warniigtoirs kind heart i)v 
stones of the neglect and outrag<^ of wluch her unfortunatt* 
husband was guilty We were willing to receive these as 
some (»xcuse and iiiilliatioii for the unhappy lady’s own (*on- 
(liuit. A notorious adventurer, gambler, and call- 

ing himself the Chevalier do Barry, and said to be a relative 
of the mistress of thi» French king, but afterwards turning 
out to b(* an Ivishiua.ii ol‘ low (»xti*ac.tion, was m (‘ousta.nt 
attendan(‘.e u])on tlui earl and counh'ss at this time, and 
(u)nspi(nious for the andaenty of his lies, tlu^ extravagance of 
lus ])lay, aiul soiiKuvhat imnxMMuiry gallantry towards the 
otlnu’ sex, a-nd a f(M-ocions bnivo c,ourag(*, wlii(‘h, howevtn*, 
failed him on oik* or two awkward o<*,casions, if common re- 
port said triK*. IIi* subsequently married, and rendered 
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miserable, a lady of title and foitniie in England ''Fhe poor 
little American lady’s interested union with Lord (’astlc'- 
wood was scarcely more luippy 

I remember our little Miles’s infantile* envy Ixnng ('x- 
cited by learning that Lord OastloAVOod's se(*on(l son, a. 
child a few months younger than liimsidf, was already an 
ensign on the Irisli establishment, uliosc* pa,y the fond 
parents regularly drew This piec^e of pretVrment my lord 
must have got for his tutdef whilst he wa.K on good t(*rnis 
with the minister, during wliudi ])eriod of favor Will 
Esmond was also shifted off to !Mew York, \Mnlst 1 was 
in America myself, we read in an English journal i.hai. 
Captain Charles Esmond had resigned Jus (*onnuission in 
his majesty’s service, Jis not wisliing to tuk<* U]) arms 
against the eountrynien of lus mother, th(> Counb'ss ol 
Castlewood. ‘'It is the doing of tin* old fox. Van dmi 
Bosch,” Madam Esmond said; “lie wislu‘s to ki‘(‘]> lus 
Virginian property safe, whatever sid(‘ should w in ! ” 1 may 
mention, with respect to tins old worthy, that lu* (*(>ntmue<I 
to reside in England for a while after tlie Deidaration of 
lndependeii(*.e, not at all dimying his sym})<ithy with thi‘ 
American cause, but kce]>ing a pT(dty ' <[uu*t tongue, and 
alleging that such a very old man as liimself was past, the 
age of action or mischu'f, in whndi opinion tin* goiernment 
concurred, no doubt, as he was left ipiih' ininioh‘st(‘d Ihil 
of a sudden a Avarrant w^as out after Imu, when it. w'a,s sur- 
prising with what agility he stirn'd himself, and ski])pt*d 
oif to Franee, ^Yhenee lie ])resenUy embarked n})on his 
letuni to Virginia. 

The old man bore the worst repntai.ion amongst tin* 
Loyalists of onr colony; and \vas nieknani(‘d 'sJa(*k tin* 
Painter” amongst them, nnudi to his indignation, a,rt.tM* a 
(*ertain miscreant wdio was hung in England for burning 
naval stores in onr ])orts there. lie jirofessi^d to have lost 
prodigious sums at home by the ])(‘rs(‘(‘ntion of t.ln* govern- 
ment:, distinguished imusidf by tlie loudest pa,triotism and 
the most violent religions out<*ries in Virginia ; wh(*r<», 
nevertheless, ho w^as not niucli more likiul tin* Whigs 
tluui by the party who still r(‘inniiied faithful to th<‘ (‘rown. 
H(* wond(*re(l that such an old Tory as Madam Esmoml of 
Casthwvood w^as suil ered to go at large*, and was forevtn* crying 
out against h(*r amongst tin* gc‘nthmien of tin* m*w Asktun- 
hly, tin* gov(‘rnor, and nfHe(*rs of the* Stab*. He* and Fanny 
had high words in Kiedimond om* day, when she told him 
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he wns an old swindler and traitor, and that the mother oi 
Colonel Henry AVarrington, tin* bosom Iriend of his excel- 
lency the (‘omniander-ni-ehietj was not to be insulted by 
such a little sniuggling slave-driver as hinC I think it 
was 111 the yeai 1780 an accident happened, when the Old 
Itegister Ollice at Williamsburg was burned down, in which 
was a copy ot the toimal assignment o± the Virginia pio])- 
crty from Francis Lord Castle wood to my grandfather 
Henry Esmond, Esq. “Oh,” says Fanny, “of course this 
IS the work oi* Jack the Painter!’’ And Mr. Van den 
l>os(di was Tor prosecuting her for libel, but that Fanny 
took to her bed at this juncture, and died. 

Van den Bosch made contracts with the new govern- 
ment, and sold tliein bargains, as the phrase is. He sup- 
plied horses, meat, forage, all of a bad quality; but when 
Arnold came into Virginia (in tlu^ king's seivice) and 
burned right and left, 'Van den Bosch’s storcss a.nd tohat*co- 
liouses somehow were* sjiarecl. Some se(*iet Whigs now 
l.ook their rewenge on the old laseal A (*ou])le of his shi])s 
in ♦fames river. Ins stoves, a.nd a (puintity of his rattle in 
their stalls were roasted amidst a hideous hollowing; and 
lu^ got a note, as ho was in Arnold’s company, saying that 
friends had serviul him as he served others ; and contain- 
ing “Tom the Glaziers compliineuts to brother Jack the 
Pa-inter.” Nobody ]> 3 tied the old man, though he went 
w(dl nigh mad at liis loss In Arnold’s suite came tlu* 
Honorable Captain William Esmond, of the New Yoik 
royalists, as aido-do-caiu]) to the general When Howe* 
occupied Philadelphia, Will was said to have made soim* 
iuon(‘y keeping a gamhlmg-house with an officer of the 
dragoons of Ans])a(di. 1 know not how h(‘ lost it. He 
(*oiild not have had nuwdi when he consented to become an 
aide-d(‘-cam]) of Arnold, 

Now the king’s officers having reapiieared in the prov- 
in(‘(», Madam Esmond tlioxight lit to ojxm Inn* house at 
Castle wood and invite them thither — and a(*tually re- 
ceived Mr. Arnold and his suite. “It is not for me,” she 
said, “to relus(‘ my widconu* to a man whom inv sov(‘ieign 
has admiUed to grac(* ” And she threw her li<mst‘ <>]Km to 
bun, tnniting him with gn‘at though frigid n‘Sp(‘ct whilst 
h(* rmnaiiHxi in iho district. The general gone, and Ins 
precious ai(bMh‘-(*amp with Inm, some of tin* rascals who 
followiMl in tluMi* suite renuumxl htdund in tin* hous(^ wheri^ 
tb<‘\ bad ree(»ived so much iK'spitality, insulted the old 
\ on n, “ -:jo 
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lady in her hall, insulted her people, and iinally set lire to 
the old mansion in a irolu* of drunken fury. <hir hous<‘ ai* 
Uichinond was not hurned, luckily, thou^t>li jVIv Arnold had 
hred the town; and thither the uiidauiitod old lady 2)1*0- 
ooeded, surrounded by her 2><^ople, and iievor swi‘rvin.i^ in 
her loyalty in S2)ite oi* her ill-usage. The Esmonds, ’ slu‘ 
said, ‘^\vere aoeustomed to royal iiigiatitiide/’ 

And now Mr Van den lloscdi, iii the name ol his grand- 
son and my Lord Oastlewood, in England, set uj) a elaiin io 
our 25ro23ertv in Virginia He said it was not my lord s in- 
tention to disturb Madam Esmond in lun* (mjovnunil. of llie 
estate during her life, but that his lather, it liiul always 
been understood, had given Ins kiiisnia.a a lil(‘-iut(M*(\st in 
the place, and only eoutinued it to liis dauglii,(‘r out ol g(ni- 
erosity. Now iny lord proixised that his second son should 
inhabit Virginia, for wliudi the voung gentleman hail always 
shown the wannest syin2)atliT. The out(‘ry ii-gamst V an (Um 
Hostdi was so great, that he would hav(^ btum tarred and 
feathered, had he remained in Virginia. He betook hiniK(‘lt 
to Congress, re2)resented himself as a martyr ruined in tin* 
cause of libeity, and 2>rayed for com^ie.nsatiou for lumsidf 
and ]ustice for Ins gra,iulson 

My mother lived lon<4 in <Ire<idful apprehension, having 
in truth a secret, winch she did not like to distdosc to any 
one //cr hifnituH the deed of assionment in her 

own house, tlie copy in the Ki^gistry at Ru*, hiuoiid, had alike 
been destroyed — byt-hanee'* by villaiiy? who <‘ouhl waA 
She did not like to coutide this troubh^ in writing to nn*. 
She 02ieued hcrsidf to Hal, aft(»r the surrciKh*!* of 'V'ork- 
town, and he accpuiuted me with the (aid in a letter by a 
British officer returning liome on Ins ]>arole, Thmi I re- 
membered the unhu'.ky words I had ltd. sli^) befort^ \N"ill Es- 
mond at the colTee-house at Nmv York; and a ])art. of this 
niKluitous S(*]ieinc bvokt*. U2>on mo. 

'\s lor Mr. Will: there is a tablet in Ha..stuw\oo(l (duirch, 
in Ham])sliire, ins(iri})ed, DuJre vt (/rronnn, e.sy /^ro pftfnVt 
mori, and annoiincnig that ‘-Tins marbh* is placetl by a 
mounnng brother, to the memory of tlit‘ lionorabb* William 
Esmond, Est]., ivho died lu North AiutM-iea, in the st‘rvi(*<M)r 
Ids King Rut how ? Wlnm, towards tin* (*nd of 17 HI, a 
revolt took place in the Phihidolphia line of the (V)n.gr(*SH 
army, and Sir fl (dmtou stmt out agtaits to flu* luntiuetM's, 
what l)(H*aiU(* of tli(*m The num took the spit's prisoners, 
and proceeded to judgt* tlu'iu, and my brother ('whom tiny 
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knew and loved, and had often followed under tire), who had 
been sent from camp to make terms with the troops, recog- 
nized one of the spies, ]iist as execution was about to be 
done upon him — and the wietcli, with hoirid outcries, 
grovelling and kneeling at Colonel Warrington s feet, be- 
sought him for mercy, and promised to. confess all to him. 
To confess what Harry turned away sick at heart. Wilhs 
mother and sister never knew the truth. They alwa\» 
fancied it was in action he was killed. 

As for my lord earl, whose noble son had been the inteu- 
dant of an illustrious prince, and who has enriched hinisell- 
at play with his it — ^1 master I went to see his lordship 
when 1 heard of this astounding design against our property , 
and remonstrated with him on the matter For myself, as 
I showed him, 1 was not ('oiicerned, as I had determined to 
cede my right to my brotluu*. lie re(*mved me with iierf eel, 
courtesy , smiled when I s^ioke of iny disinterested ness , 
said he was sure of my ahectionate feelings towards m\ 
brother, but what must be Ins towards Ins son ? He had 
always heard from his father — he would take his Bible oath 
of that — tha,t, at my mother’s death, the property would 
return to tin' head of 'the family. At the story of the tith* 
whicli Colonel Esmond had ceded, ho shrugged his shoulders 
and treated it as a fable. On ne fait pas de ces folies la ! 
says lie, offering mo snuff, “ and your grandfather was a man 
of esprit! My little grandmotUer was e])rise of him: and 
my father, the most good-natured soul alive, lent them tlu' 
Virginian ])rope.rty to get them out of the way I Cetoit un 
S(‘an<lale, luon <*her, un job ])etit siiandale ! ” Oh, if my 
mother had but lu*ard him I T might have been disposed t(/ 
take a. high tone • but he said, with the utmost good nature, 

My dea.r kiiighi, ar<', you going to Hght about the charac- 
ter of our gra.iid mother*' Allons done! Come, T will bi‘ 
fair with you! W(‘ will <‘ompromise, if you like, about this 
Virginian property!” and his lordship named a sum greate’’ 
than the aiftual value of the estate. 

Amazed at the (ioolness of this worthy, T walked away to 
my <*ottV(^-hous(', wluu'e, as it Imp^xmed, an old friend was 
(,o diiK' with me, for whom I havi*, a siii(*ere regard. T had 
f(‘lt a pang at not bidng able to givi^ tins gmitlema.ii my liv- 
ing of WaiTington-()n-Wav(‘ney, but I rouhl not, as he him- 
sidl (•()nr(‘ss(‘d hom‘stly Ilislife luid btuui too loose aiul 
his <‘xampli‘ in my viling<‘ <*oiild mwiu- have been i*difying- 
l)<‘sid(‘s, he would 1m, \e <li<‘d of nunn' there, after Ixung ac- 
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CTistometl to a town life; aiul lio liad a prospect finally, lie 
told me, of settling luiuself most comfortably in Loudon 
and tke cliuiclu* Ky guest, I need not say, was my old 
friend Banipsoii, who never failed to dine with me wluui I 
came to town, and I told him of my interview with Ins old 
patron. . , . , 

I could not have lighted upon a bettor confidant (.xru- 
cioiis powers L’ says {Samjisoii, ‘"the man's rogii(M*y ])eats all 
belief! When I w^as secretary and factotum at C'astlewood, 
I can take my oath I saiv more than once a e()])y ol the 
deed of assignment by the late lord to your giMudfather : 
'‘In COOLS id&mt ion of the> Jove I heav to m/j khisniftn Jleouy 
Esoiiondj Esq.^ Jvusbitnd of oiy deuv wofliev Lodjf 

yii^cowntess Dowa gee of tUfstleivood^ I' eU* — so it ran. 1 
know the place where ’tis kept — h^t us go thitlnn* a.s last as 
horses will cany us to-morrow. There is sonudiody llun’t*- — 
never mind whom, Sir George — w'ho has an old rt‘g«u‘<l for 
me The papeis may he there to this very day, and O Lord, 
O Lord, hut 1 shall bo thankful if 1 i*an ni any w'ay show iiiy 
gratitude to you and your glorious brother ^ His ey(‘s IIIIimL 
with tears. He wms an altered man. At a certain period 
of the port ivmo Sampson always alhid(‘(l with eoiu])uuetioii 
to his past life, and the eliang(‘ which had tahcii place in 
his conduct since the awful death of his rntmd I>o«*tor 
Dodd 

Qui(}k as we 'were, we, did not arrivt^ at <\ist h'wood too 
soon. I was looking at the fountiUU in tht^ t‘onrt, tuul 
listening to that sweet sad nmsi(» of its j>lashiug, N\lnt‘h luy 
grandfather tells of in his Heuioires, and peopling the pla<*t‘ 
with bygone figures, wnlh Ih^atrix iii her lu^autv ; with iu;\ 
Lord hYaneis in scarlet, calling to his dogs and mounting 
his gray horse; with tlu* voung pagt‘ <>f ohl who won the 
castle and the heiress — when Saiujison eouu\s i uiming down 
to me with an old volume in rough ealf-luMuul in Ins hand, 
containing drafts of letters, copies of agri'cMiicnts. an<l vari- 
ous w’ntings, some by a S(*cretar;v of mv Lord Krnn<*is, some 
in the shin handwriting of his wife my grandiuother, soim* 
lusanng tin* signature of the last lord; and lien‘ was a ('op,> 
of the assigiinient sure (‘iiough, as it liiul sent, to in\ 
graiidfatluM* in Virginia “ Victoria, Victoria ! ** eri(‘s Samp- 
son, sliaking my hand, (‘inbracing ev(*rybo<lv. Hen* is a 

* llo was the second ineumbeut of I^ndv WhiltleseaS ehjipel, Mu\ 

fair, and nianuMl Kh/jiheth, ndict of Uennaun Voelelcer, Ksq,, the 
ciimient brt‘\i er. 
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guinea, for thee, "Betty AVe'll have a bowl of punch at the 
‘ Three Castles ’ to-night ! ” As we were talking, the wheels 
oi post-chaises were heard, and a couple of carriages drove 
into the court, containing niy lord and a fiiend, and their 
servants in the next vehicle His lordship looked only a 
little paler than usual at seeing me 

What procurt'S me the honor ot Bir Greorge Warrington's 
visit, and i>ray, Mr Sampson, what do you do here ? ” says 
my lord I think he had forgotten the existence of this 
book, or had never seen it; and when he offered to take 
Ins r>ibl(‘ oath of what he had heard from his father, had 
simply volunteered a iierjury. 

1 was shaking hands with his companion, a nobleman 
with wIioiiL I had had the honor to serve in America “* 1 
came,” I said, “to convince myself of a fact, about winch 
you W(‘r(‘ mistaken yesterday ; and I hud the proof in your 
lordship’s own house Your lordship was pleased to tak(‘ 
\our lordsln])’s Bible oath, that there was no agreement be- 
’twiHUi your lather and Ins mother, relative to some proi)ert\ 
winch *1 hold. When Mr. Sampson was your lordship’s 
st‘(u*(‘i.ary, he peric(‘,tly rcuuunbered having seen a copy oi 
suc.h an assigunnmt, and here it is.” 

“ And do you mean, Sir George Warring bon, that unknown 
to me YOU have been visiting my papers?” cries my 
loid. 

“ I doubted the coiT(‘ctiiess of your statement, though 
bac.ked by your lordship’s Bible oath,” I said, with a 
bow. 

Tins, sir, is robbery ! Give the papers back ! ” bawled 
mv lord. 

“ Robbery is a rough word, my lord. Shall I tell the 
whoh* story to Lord Uawdon ” 

“ What, IS it about the Marquisato'^ Cormii, romiif, my 
(h‘av Sir George! We alw«iys (*all(Ml you the Marepus m 
N(*w York. I don’t know who brought the stoiy from 
Virginia.” 

I never had heard this absurd iuc,kname before, and did not 
ear(‘to notice it “ My Lord Ca.stlewood,” I said, “not only 
doul)ti(‘d, but yesterday laid a chum U) my projunty, taking 
Ins Ihblc oa-th that — ” 

C,i,st.l(*w()od gav(‘ a kind of ga.sp, and tlum sa.id, "‘(ircat 
lu‘av(‘n T Do \oii uu‘an, Sir (h‘org(‘, that there actually is an 
agreeimmt (‘xtant? Y(ss. llm-e it is — mytath<»r’sliand- 
w rituig, sure enough’ Then the (piestioji is (dear. C])oii 
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'S oil J07 of it ’ and lie held out Ins luuid ^vitli tlie blandest 
snnle. 

“ And how thankful yon will be to me, my lord, for hav- 
ing eniibled liiiuto estiiblisli the right," says Sampson, with 
a leer on his luce 

“^Thankhilf eonl'ound you. Not 111 the least f'' 
says niy lord. 1 am a plain man; I don't disguise from 
my cousin that I v<iuld rather have had the property than 
he Sir Crenrge, you will stay and dine with us A large 
party is t-oming down here shooting; we ought to have you 
one of us ’ " 

J\ly lord," said 1, buttoning the book uiidor mv coat, • \ 
will go ami get this document copied, and then retiini 
to yom loidslii]) As nn luolhei in Virginia liuh liad Lei 
[)iipcrs burned, she vill be put out of iniudi auxnda lia^'- 
nig this assignment safelv lodgi'd" 

“A\ lull., hav(* Madam Esmond’s jiapci.s been burned" 
\Vli(‘n the deiK'c was that*'" asks my lord 

‘‘Mv lord, 1 wish vou a veiy good <ifteinoon Come, 
Sampson, 3011 and 1 will go and dim* at th(‘ ‘Three (-astles ’ 
And I tunu'd on m^ hi‘cl, making a bow lo Lord Rawdoii, 
and lioiu that (la.y k) this I have nev(*r set my toot within 
th(‘ luills of my ancestors. 

Shall I evt'l* sec Ihc old mother again, I wonder*' She 
lives 111 liudiiiiond, m'vcr having lelmilt lun* house in the 
coiuit.iy When Jlal was in England, w'(» stmt liei juctures 
of l)()tli her sons, [laintiHl l)\ the adnurabh' Sii Joslma Key- 
uolds. AV(‘sat to him, tlu* last yeiu Mr Joliiihouwas alive, 
I rt'nu'iiilx'i And tlie doetoi, p(*t»niig about the studio, and 
S(‘enig th<‘ image ol Hal in Ins uniform (^the appearance ol 
it eauht‘d no little exeikuneni. 111 those days), <isked wdio ivas 
tins ? a.iul w'as informiMl that it w'as the famous Anuni 
(M.U (hmeral — (Jeueia,l Warungton, Sir Ge(>i:><‘’s biother 
“ (Jeneral JVho'y tuaes the doetoi, “Gmieial \Vhm‘' 
Hooh ! 1 don’t know such a serviet' ^ " and In^ turned his 
ba(‘k .i,nd walktxl out of the ]irmmses M3 w^oiship is 
painted in seaihd., and W(» Imve rt'jilums of both ])er- 
forma, iiees at hoim* Hut tht‘ ])ietnre wdiiidi (\ipiain Miles 
and th(‘ girls detdare to be most like is a laniil\ sketch hy 
my ingenious nmghhoi Mu Hunlnuy, who has dvawm me 
a lid 1113" la<l3' with Monsieui (Uunbo following us, and writ- 
tmi uud(‘r the “Sin (JnoinjK, mv Lvov, \ni> tiikiu 

Mastiuj " 

Hero my master (*omes; li(» has poked out all tli(‘ hc)us<»- 
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fives, lias looked to all the bolts, has ordered the whole* mah* 
a.ud female crew to their ch.iinbers , and l)egin,s to blow ni;\ 
(‘.andles out, and sa^’s, “Time, Sir George, to go to bed! 
Twelve o’clock ’ ” 

“Bless me! So indeed it is/’ And 1 close my book, a.n(l 
go to my rest, with a blessing on those now around me 
avsleep. 















